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INTRODUCTION. 


The  discaveries  made  by  the  Expedition  to  the  North-west  in^the 
jears  1819-20,  being  such  as  to  afford  a  strong  presamption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
in  that  direction,  whtle  they  served  also  to  point  out  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  its  accomplishment,  His  Majesty,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  commanded  another  attempt  to 
be  made  to  effect  that  object ;  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  pleased  once  more  to  honour  me  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  Expedition,  to  be  equipped  at  Deptford  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Hecla  having  been  found  well  adapted  to  this  service, 
a  second  ship  of  precisely  the  same  class  was  now  selected,  and  I 
received  my  commission  for  His  Majesty's  ^hip  the  Fury,  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons  burthen,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber 1820.  The  Hecla  was  re-commissioned  by  Captain  George 
Francis  L^^on,  on  the  4th  of  January  following. 

The  officers  who  accompanied  the  former  Expeditions  having' 
volunteered  their  services,  their  lordships  were  pleased  to  re-ap- 
point such  as  the  present  establishment  would  admit*  The  same 
preference  was  likewise  given  to  such  of  the  former  crews  as  were 
considered  fit  for  this  service  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  sea- 
men also  coming  forward  to  enter,  the  ships  were  speedily  well 
manned.  The  Reverend  Geoi^e  -  Fisher,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Expedition  to  Spitzbei^een  in  1818,  was  now,  at  the  recommen-: 
dation  of  the  Fresicl£ent  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  appoint*' 
ed  Astronomer ;  and  it  being  in  every  respect  desirable  that  a. 
Chaplain  should  form  a  part  of  our  establishment.  Mr.  Fisher  also 
received  an  order  to  act  in  that  capacity.  A  second  Lieutenant  - 
two  able  seamen,  and  a  corporal  of  marines,  were  added,  to  the 
former  complement^  and  the  distribution  of  the  whole  on  houA  ^^ 
each  ship  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  Table. 
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The  mode  of  doubling  and  fortifying  the  ships  diflered  in  no  ma- 
leml  ciicamstftnce  from  that  before  employed,  which  was  found 
to  have  afforded  the  greatest  degree  of  stimgth,  consistentlj  with 
Che  reqiBsite  attention  to  the  stowage  and  sailing  qualities,  of 
which  perhaps  any  ship  is  capable*  In  the  exterior  equipment  of 
the  hulls,  tte  onij  alterattoos  wnrthy  of  notice  consisted  in  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the  doubling  to  six  inches,  to  give  the 
oUps  seme  additiomd  stability;  and  in  making  the  rudder*caaes 
Moh  Isv^er,  in  order  to  allow  fte  ruddera  more  room  for  shipping 
and  nashipping,  whereby  that  operatioQ  b  much  facihtated*  The 
flypB-werebarqoe-riffied  as  before ;  bot  in  order  to  increase  ov 
r^warcti  ia  stores  <»  OFeiy  kiody  it  was  suggested  by  my  fiiendt 
Captain  (Scerge  Cheyne,  thatit  wo^ld  be  advantageous  to  adopt 
itm  plui  of  *^  equalixed^'  fore>masts  and  main-maats,  which  had  of 
late  been  partially  introduced  iaio  our  naval  service,  at  the  reoom* 
mendation  of  the  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Comp* 
tioUer  of  His  Majesty's  Navy*  An  advanta^  somewhat  less  ob- 
vious than  fliat  just  mentioned,  was  the  appointment  of  two  ships 
of  encdy  die  same  size  in  eveiy  i^sjpect.    The  idea  usually  enter- 
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INTRODUCTION.  iji 

lained  of  the  necessity  of  having  one,  of  the  two  vessels  thus  em* 
plojed,  a  small  one  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  shoaler  water,  ia 
in  my  opinion  an  erroneous  one.  The  examination  of  shoal  and 
uocertain  passages  is  best  conducted  in  boats,  which  maj  be  equip- 
ped and  despatched  at  five  minutes'  warning,  while  a  small  vessel 
intended  more  expressJj  for  thin  purpose  will,  after  all,  draw  as 
much  water  as  the  larger  one  within  two  or  three  feet,  which  dif* 
ference  is  in  reality  but  a  trifling  one.  Allowing,  however,  that 
some  benefit  may  be  derived  in  this  way  from  ^e  services  of  a 
'  smaller  vessel,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  put  into  competition  with 
the  inevitable  disadvanta^  arising  from  her  confined  stowage, 
and  her  incapacity  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  other  vessel  in  case 
of  serious  and  irreparable  injury  happening  to  the  Ii^tter.  Any 
vessel  unable  to  carry  every  item  of  her  own  resources,  must  at 
some  period  or  pther  of  the  voyage  become  a  burthen,  andj  in  case 
of  separation,  helpless  and  inefficient ;  a  contingency  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  risking.  If  to  \vhat  has  just  been  stated  ba 
added  the  advantages,  which  every  seaman  will  readily  appreciate, 
of  each  ship  being  enabled  to  furnish  her  consort,  on  any  occasioa 
of  loss  or  damage,  with  stores  of  a  size  and  nature  exactly  suited 
to  her  wants,  no  doubt  can,  I  think,  exist  of  the  expediency  of  hav-' 
ing  the  two  ships  precisely  similar. 

So  rigidly  was  this  principle  adhered  to  in  the  equipment  of  the 
present  Expedition,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  improba- 
bility of  both  ships  sustaining  losses  in  the  same  articles,  our  sup- 
ply of  stores  might  almost  be  considered  as  doubled  by  this  ar* 
rangement.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  fore-masts  and  main-masts  were 
^K>tonly  '^  equalized^'  in  each  ship,  but  the  dimensions  of  these,  and  of 
«very  thing  belonging  to  them,  were  precisely  alike  in  both,  so  that 
any  article  belonging  to  either  of  these  four  masts  might  be  trans* 
fenced  from  ship  to  ship,  and  at  once  applied  to  its  proper  use, 
without  selection,  trial,  or  alteration  of  any  kind.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  Narrative,  it  will  be  seen  what  essential  service 
was  derived  from  this  plan  in  the  indispensable  article  of  anchor^ 
on  which  the  safety  of  a  ship  so  often  and  so  entirely  depends^  l 
have  been  thus  explicit  in  stating  some  of  the  advantages  of  thig 
arrangement,  from  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  it  in  the  equipment  of  two  ships  that  must  necessarily  be 
dependent  solely  on  their  own  resources,  for  a  long  and  uncertain 
period  of  time. 

Some  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  interior  arrange* 
^ents,  which  experience  suggested  as  necessary  to  the  accommo- 
dation, health,  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  men. .  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  consisted  in  applying  a  thick  close  lining  of  coiji 
all  round  the  ships'  sides,  and  on  the  under  part  of  the  liftper  de^J^ 
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fore  and  aft.  Shutters  and  plugs  of  the  same  material  were  also 
fitted  to  every  window,  sky4igh^  and  illuminator,  so  as  completely 
to  surround  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ships,  during  the  winter 
montiis,  with  this  substance.  Care  being  thus  taken  to  prevent  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  warmth,  recourse  was  also  had  to  the  inost  ef- 
fectual means  of  producing  and  dbtributiug  it.  With  this  view,  an 
apparatus  was  fixed  qn  the  orlop  deck  of  each  ship,  between  the 
sail-room  and  the  main  hatchway,  on  a  plan  proposed  and  executed 
by  Mr,  Sylvester,  for  conveying  a  current  of  heated  air  into  the  se- 
veral inhabited  apartments.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Sylvester  to 
^'  consist  of  a  wrought-iron  vessel  about  twenty-two  inches  square, 
placed  upon  pillars  resting  on  a  cast-iron  frame  upon  the  beams  of 
the  orlop  deck.  This  vessel,  or  cockle,  was  four  feet  high,  close  at 
the  top,  having  an  opening  in  front  for  the  ashpit  and  feeding-door, 
and  another  behind  for  the  discharge  of  the  smoke  into  a  perpen- 
dicular iron  tube.  The  fire-place  is  withip  this  vessel,  and  the 
heat  is  given  to  its  interior  surface.  On  the  outside  is  an  iron  co- 
vering containing,  ^ubes,  which  approach  neariy  at  right  angles,  to 
itke  surface  of  the*  cockle ;  these  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
below  to  receive  the  cold  air,  which  impinges  upon  the  cockle ; 
the  other  above,  for  the  discharge  of  the  warm  air.  These  two 
cavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  second  casing  about 
four  feet  square  below,  for  the  cold  air,  and  terminating  in  two  feet 
square  at  the  upper-deck,  where  a  part  of  the  warm  air  is  dischar- 
ged •,  the  rest  is  conveyed  by  flues  on  each  side  the  ship  to  the  ca- 
bins of  the  commander  and  other  officers.  The  velocity  of  the 
warm  air  current  through  an  aperture  two  feet  square  is  aoout  five 
or  six  feet  per  second."  This  stove  was  intended  by  the  inventor 
to  consume  only  five  pecks,  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  coab,  by 
a  constant  fire  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  even  this 
quantity  was  found  more  than  sufficient,  except  during  the  most  se- 
vere part  of  the  second  winter.  The  galley-fire  was  turned  with 
its  face  aft,  which  served  to  impart  much  more  warmth,  as  well  as 
a  more  cheerful  appearance,  to  the  lower  deck.  This  plan  had  not 
been  before  adopted,  because  it  was  understood  that  the  fire  would 
not  draw  so  well }  but  the  reverse  of  this  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be 
the  case. 

1  must  not  here  omit  to  notice  a  simple,  ingenious,  and  effectual 
contrivance,  now  first  adopted,  for  melting  snow  for  our  consump- 
tion as  water,  during  the  winter  months,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense of  fuel.  The  smoke  issuing  from  the  galley-fire,  and  indeed 
its  beat  generally,  does  little  or  no  service  beyond  the  ordinary 

Crposes  of  cooking  to  which  it  is  applied.     It  occurred  to  Messrs. 
mbe  and  Nicholson  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  aperture  through 
which  tiie  smoke  ascends,  by  a  metallic  vessel  or  tank  of  coosiM- 
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raUe  capacity,  allowing  the  smoke  to  pass  freely  up  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  thus  to  communicate  a  constant  heat  to  the  vessel.  In  the 
top  of  the  tank  is  a  lai^e  circular  hole  for  supplying  tt  with  snow 
fron^  the  upper  deck,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  inserted  a  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  water.  This  apparatus,  which  was  so  little  in  the 
way  that  it  could  not  even  be  seen,  produced  without  any  increase 
of  fuel,  and  with  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere  near- 
ly at  zero,  sixty-five  gallons  of  pure  water  from  morning  till  night ; 
a  quantity,  of  course,  more  than  sufficient  forour  whole  consump- 
tion, had  there  been  any  occasion  to  limit  the  expense  of  an  article 
so  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  account  of  the  preceding  voyage,  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
serious  annoyance  arose,  during  the  winter,  from  the  accumulation 
of  moisture  and  ice  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  breath  and 
other  vapours  in  the  ships'  companies'  bed  places.  It  was  deter- 
mined, dierefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  away  with  these 
both  for  the  officers  and  men,  substituting  for  the  former  cots,  and 
hanunocks  for  the  latter.  This  change  proved  extremely  benefi- 
cial, by  increasing  the  ventilation,  and  promoting  the  more  uniform 
circulation  of  warm  air,  which  had  before  been  materially  impeded 
by  the  number  and  closeness  of  the  bulkheads. 

In  the  victualling  of  the  ships  several  alterations  were  likewise 
made,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  voyage  suggested.    The 

Erincipal  object  being  to  stow  as  much  as  possible,  a  considerably 
irger  supply  than  before  of  the  meat  preserved  in  tin  cases  by 
Messrs.  Gamble  and  Co.,  was  now  furnished,  amounting  to  two 
pounds  per  week  a  man,  together  with  a  quart  of  vegetable  or  con- 
centrated-meat soups,  for  a  period  of  three  ye^rs.  For  the  same 
reason,-  the  spirits  were  supplied  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  above 
proof,  to  be  reduced,  when  issued,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  to 
the  strength  of  that  usually  furnished  to  the  navy  ;  by  which  expe- 
dient the  stowage  was  economized  in  the  proportion  of  an  increase 
of  forty  gallons  on  every  hundred.  For  one- half  of  the  proposed 
supply  of  buiscuit,  kiln-dried  flour  of  the  best  quality  was  substitu- 
ted, to  be  baked  into  bread  during  the  winters ;  three  hundred- 
weight of  flour  occupying  only  the  same  space  as  one  hundred- 
weight of  biscuit.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fore-hold  was  also 
partitioned  off*  into  two  large  binns  or  bread-rooms,  for  the  stowage 
of  biscuit  in  bulk,  which  method  would  have  been  more  extensive- 
ly adopted,  but  from  the  fear  of  thus  incurring  loss  by  damage. 
The  rest  ojf  the  provisions  were  stowed  in  new  water-tight  casks. 

The  whole  or  the  vinegar  was  concentrated  to  one-seventh  of 
the  ordinary  bulk,  as  well  for  economy  in  stowage,  as  to  avoid  loss 
by  freezing.  In  this  last  respect,  we  had  also  before  experienced 
a  serious  loss  in  the  still  more  important  article  of  lemon-juice,  in 
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consequence  of  the  bottles  bursttng  in  the  hold.  To  obmle  fliis, 
it  was  now  slowed  in  small  five-gallon  kegs  charred  within,  not 
«|iifte  filled,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  expansion  of  the 
apid  in  freezing.  The  wtiole  of  the  jaice  was  squeezed  from  fresh 
lemons  for  our  use,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  added  to  each  keg 
lo  assist  in  keeping  it  fluid  at  a  low  temperature*  In  addition  to 
lemon-jttice  and  sugar,  which  form  a  part  of  die  ordinary  diet  in 
His  Majesty's  Navy,  a  number  of  other  valuable  anti-scorbutics 
were  liberally  supplied^xonsisting  of  carrots  preserved  in  tin  cases 
by  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Co.^  crystallized  lemon  acid,  cranberries, 
lemon  marmelade,  tamarinds,  pickled  wh  louts  and  cabbaee,  essence 
of  malt  and  hops,  essence  of  spruce  with  molasses,  dried  herbs  for 
tea,  and  a  quantity  <lf  the  seed  of  mustard  and  cress  to  be  grown  as 
circumstances  required.  A  large  supply  of  potatoes  and  beet-root 
was  also  furuisbed,  which  kept  tolerably  well  for  the  first  two  oir 
three  months  after  leaving  England.  As  we  had  found,  after  livii^ 
on  salt  provisions  for  some  time,  that  beef  became  less  palatable, 
and  was  also  less  digestible  thanT  pork,  we  now  dispensed  with  car- 
rying any  salt  beef,  except  a  few  casks  corned  expressly  for  our 
tne  as  soon  as  the  fresh  meat  should  be  expended. 

When  these  arrangements  had  been  completed,  for  which  I  am 
▼ery  materially  indebted  to.the  suggestions  of  my  friend  l^lr.  Hoop- 
er, purser  of  the  Fury,  the  ships  were  efiectually  victualled  and 
stored  for  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  pr<^;ress  of  their 
equipment  they  were  occasionally  vbited  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  who  was  pleased  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  various  amusements.  As  however  the 
ships,  when  completely  stowed,  were  found  to  be  very  deep  in  the 
water,  it  was  deemed  advbable,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  risk, 
that  the  Expedition  should  be  accompanied  by  a  transport  as  far  as 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  a  part  of  their 
ladiiw  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Nautilus,  of  tour  hundred 
and  five  tons.  Lieutenant  WilliamScrymgour  agent,  was  appointed 
by  die  Navy-Board  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  weight  was 
accordingly  removed  on  board  the  Nautilus  till  the  ships  were  coo* 
sidered  to  be  in  safe  trim  ;  and  some  extra  stores  were  also  put 
into  the  transport,  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  Expedition  to  the 
time  of  her  leaving  us.  Of  these  pereaps,  twenty  live  bullocks 
and  a  quantity  of  coals  (nudcing  our  whole  supply  in  each  ship  one 
hundred  and  ei^teen  chaldrons)  were  not  the  least  important. 

A  number  oT  valuable  chronometen  and  instruments,  of  .which 
a  list  is  here  snbjoined,  were  embarited  on  board  each  ship ;  and  a 
variety  of  useful  e^eriments,  for  which  the  requisite  oiateriab 
were  provided,  were  suggested  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  So* 
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cietf,  imh^  condacted  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  circumstances  my^t  per- 
mit in  the  course  of  the  voyage : — 


List  of  Instruments f  &c.,  embarked  ^n  hoard  each  Ship, 


Fory. 


Astronomical  Clock,  by  Barrett,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fisher I 

Chronometers 13 

Of  ffbich  three  of  those  on  board  the  Fnry  were  the 
property  of  Mr.  Fisher,  one  belonging  to  Captain 
Parry,  and  four  sent  on  trial  by  their  respective 
makers.  (See  Account  of  Chronometers  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) , 

Portable  Observatory 

Transit  fnstmment  

Forty-inch,  triple-object  glass,  achromatic  Telescope, 
by  Dollond 

Repeatingcircle 

Circular  Transit,  the  property  of  Mr.  Fisher 

Dipping  Needle,  by  Dollond 
fcfo.         do.      by  Troughton 
Do.        do.     by  Jones 

Variation  Transit  .... 

Variation  Needle  .        .        .        .       . 

Instrument   for   determining   the   Magnetic 
^Captain  Kater's)       .        .        .    ^     • 

Azmmth  Compasses  (Captain  Kater's) 
Do.  do.  (Walker's) 

Magnets 

Sptrit-lerels  for  Kater's  compassed 

Dip-Sectors,  (Dr.  Wollaston's) 

Macrometer  do. 

Altitude- 1  nstrmnents  (Captain  Kater^s) 

QjBadrant  with  level       ^ 


Theodolite,  large 

Do.         small 
Aoglometers 
Circular  Protractors 
Station- i^nter    ^ 
Beam-compasses 
Together  with  every  other  requisite  material 

▼eying  and  drawing. 
Arti^cial  Horizons,  with  mercury 

Thermometers 

Sclf-registerhag  do.  (Six's)  with  iron  cases 
Pyrometer,  by  Carey  ; 

Hygromet^a«?  (Pe  Luc-g) 


Foroe> 


for  sur- 
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Hygrometers,  (Mr.  Leslie's)  .        .        .        ♦ 

Photometers  do.  ..... 

Hydrometers 

Hydrostatic  Balances,  one  being  the  property  of  Mr. 

Fisher  ..... 

Water-bottles,  (Dr.  Marcet's) 
Two-feet  telescopes 
Electrometers,  with  copper-chains 
Air-Pomp 
A  case  of  chemical  materials  -for  Mr.  Fisher's  Expe- 

riments     »...'...» 


Fury.   * 
1 

RccU. 

2 

2. 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  sets. 

1 

I  cannot  conclude  this  acccount  of  our  preparations  without  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Corop- 
troUer  of  the  Navy,  Commissioner  Cunningham,  and  Captain  BuJ, 
Comptroller  of  the  Victualling  Depot  at  Deptford,  for  the  rea4|^ 
ness  with  which  they  acceded  to  and  even  aftiticipated  my  wishes 
in  every  thing  relating  to  our  complete  equipment.  To  the  Navy 
and  Victualling- Boards  generally  I  also  feel  most  highly  indebted 
for  the  very  obliging  maner  in  which  they  were  pleased,  on  various 
occasions,  to  refer  to  ine  with  a  view  at  once  most  efiectually  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  at  the  same  time  to  consult,  whenever  it  lay  in  their 
power,  the  wishes  of  the  Officer  commanding  the  Expedition.  Nor 
can  I  omit  to  offer,  on  my  own  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Officers 
under  my  command,  our  best^acknowledements,  once  more  so  justly 
due,  to  the  Officers  of  Deptford  Dock- Yard  for  the  kind  assistance 
received  from  them  in  those  numberless  minor  points  belonging  to 
their  several  departments,  on  which  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  employed  on  this  service  so  materially  depend. 

On  the  return  of  the  Expedition  to  England  the  journals,  charts, 
and  drawings  furnished  by  every  individual  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  were  put  into  my  hands,  with  directions  to  publish,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  an  offi- 
cial  narrative  of  our  late  prQ#eqding8.  To  pre\ent  the  delay  be- 
fore oQC^ioned  by  waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  details  relating 
to  geography  and  natural  history,  I  determined  on  reservingthe 
whole  of  these  for  an  Appendix,  to  form  a  separate  volume.  The 
following  account  is  principally  taken  from  my  own  journal ;  but  I 
am  indebted  to  the  other  officers,  and  especially  to  Captain  Lyon, 
for  numerous  iptercsting  extracts  which  are  distinguished  by  id* 
verted  commas. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  Narrative  were  carefully  con- 
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strttCted  under  my  inspection  on  board  the  Fury  by  Mr.  BuahnaDi 
assistant-surveyor.  The  original .  charts,  which  are  on  a  much 
lai^er  scale,  and  on  which  the  angles  used  in  their  construction  are 
laid  down,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  the 
Admiralty,  together  with  the  surveying-books  and  other  documents 
of  that  kind  containing  more  in  detail  the  materials  used  in  the 
survey. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  was  entirely  carried  on  as  before  by  as* 
tronomical  bearings,  the  geographical  position  of  the  various  sta* 
tions  being  fixed  by  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  several  indi* 
viduals.  From  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  chronometers 
embarked  on  board  the  Fury,  ^nd  the  variety  of  observations  used 
in  the  occasional  correction  of  their  rates^  it  is  hoped  that  the 
geography  of  that  portion  of  the  North-Eastem  Coast  of  America, 
which  has  been  discovered  and  surveyed  by  this  Expedition,  will 
be  found  to  be  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  methods  employed,  in  the  performance  of 
this  essential  part  of  my  duty,  as  well  as  for  some  notices  respecting 
the  geography  of  this  hitherto  unknown  comer  of  the  globe,  I  must 
refer  to  the  account  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers,  the  tables  of 
the  several  observations,  and  the  memorandum  relating  to  the 
charts  in  the  Appendix.  With  the  hope  of  making  the  charts  in 
some  degree  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  well  as  to  the  seaman 
and  geographer,  I  have  inserted  in  them  a  brief  notice  of  the  geo- 
logical character  of  the  lands  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examimng; 
ana  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  deduce  and  delineate,  from  the 
numerous  Esquimaux  sketches,  such. parts  of  the  coast  as  those 
people  are  acquainted  with,  but  to  which  our  own  efibrts  have  not 
hitherto  enabled  us  to  obtain  access.  It  having  been  suggested  that 
the  delineation  of  ice  upon  a  chart  gives  it  a  confused  appearance, 
while  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  fixed  rather  than  of  a  constantly 
moving  body,  it  has  now  been  altogether  omitted,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  where  the  description  given  of  its  position  in  ihe 
K&rrative  may  by  this  means  be  illustrated  and  explained. 

The  sketches  of  lands  were  principally  made  by  Mr.  £ushna% 
such  views  being  selected  by  myself  as  appeared  most  striking,  or 
best  calculated  to  elucidate  the  descriptions  given  of  the  coast* 
Some  were,  however,  taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  the  Public 
is  indebted  for  all  the  other  drawings  of  every  description.  Of  the 
merit  of  these  interesting  performances  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  testimony  to  thie  obliging  readiness  with  which.  Captain 
Lyon  has  always  attended  to  mjr  su^estions  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  to  the  eagerness  and  assiduity  with  which  he  seized  on  every 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  pencil,  which  so  monotonous  and  Un« 

3  * 
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^ctuKsque  a  voyage  preaented.  The  drawings  were  soon  after 
our  arrival  pat  into  the  hands  of  Mn  Edward  Fiaden,  with  whose 
abilities  as  aa  artist  the  Pablic  is  already  well  acquainted ;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  manner  in  ^ich  they  have  been  engraved  will  suf- 
ficiently shew  the  care  whickbas  been  taken  in  their* execution. 

No  opportunity  has,  been  omitted  of  procuring  and  preserving 
specimens  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
a  considerable  collection  has  been  made  in  each  ship,  and  which 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Appendix.  The  ne« 
eessary  sraallness  of  our  establishment  rendering  it  expedient  to  dis- 
pense with  the  appointment  of  a  professional.  Naturalist,  who  has 
usually  formed  a  part  of  expeditions  of  this  nature,  the  sole  respon- 
ttbility  in  this  department  of«tience  naturally  devolved  upon -my* 
self*  As  however  I  can  lay  no  claim  to.  any  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  naturalist,  and  yethave  hopes  that  our  collections  will 
Bot  be  altogether  wanting  in  interest,  1  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  the  individuals  who  have  assisted 
me  in  this  way,  to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
part  of  my  instructions  has  been  executed. 

The  collections  made  on  board  each  ship  were  purposely  kept 
aeparatei  with  the  intention  of  providing  against  accidents  happen- 
ing to  either ;  extept  on  one  or  two  occasions,  where  only  .a  single 
specimen  of  any  animal  was  obtained,  in  which  case  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fury.  The  collection  of  the  animal  kingdom  formed 
hj  Captain  Lyop  has  afforded  additional  interest  from  the  draw- 
ings that  accompanied  them,  wherein  the  colours  most  liable  to 
fede  were  faithfully  delineated  from  specimens  just  killed.  For  the 
specimenfl  obtained  on  board  the  Fury  I  am  necessarily  indebted 
to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  several  Officers  of  that  ship,  who 
have  at  all  times  rendered  me  their  best  assistance  in  promoting  this 
object.  I  must  however  particularly  express  the  acknowledgments 
which  I  consider  due  to  Mr.  Ross  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  undertook  in  addition  to  his  othef  duties,  to  super- 
intend the  preservation  of  stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mab;  a  task  requiring  a  degree  ot  taste  as  well  as  of  skill  and  at- 
teationt  which  perhaps  persons  accustomed  to  these  matters  can 
alone  duly  appreciate.  The  public  collection  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals on  board  the  Fury  has  been  in  great  part  made  and  entirely  ar-' 
ranged  by  Mr.  Halse,  to  whose  industry  and  attention  in  these  de- 
puitaients  for  several  years  past  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  do 
justice*  So  general  however  have  he  taste  for  collecting  and  the 
skill  in  preserving  become,  among  tlie  individuals  employed  on 
these  Expeditions,  that  much  additional  interest  has  been  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  distinct  collections  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals made  by  several  of  the  officers,  and  particularly  from  that  of 
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Mr.  Edwards,  whose  notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  these  legions 
have  added  much  ?aluab!e  information  on  this  subject.  Som«  ske* 
letons  of  animals  have  been  prepared  for  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Sui^eons  by  Mr*  Skeoch,  among  which  those  of  a  wolf  and 
an  Esquimaux  dog  will  perhaps  not  b^considered  the  least'interest- 
ing,  as  shewing  the  comparative  anatomy  of  those  two  animals. 
S^n  after  the  arrival  pf  the  ships  in  the  river  Thames,  the  public 
Collections  of  Subjects  of  Natural  History  were  put  into  the  bands 
of  three  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  describe  them.  I  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Professor  Jameson,  Professor  Hooker^  and 
Dr.  Richardson,  to  assure  the  pubtiohow  much  justice  will  be  done 
to  their  description  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  olofferiog 
my  warmest  thanks  to  these  gentlem^eti  for  the  kind  and  handsome 
manner  in  which  they  did  me  the  favour  to  undertake  this  task. 

A  monthly  Abstract  ot  the  Metexnrological  Register  is  inserted 
in  its  proper  order  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  method 
having  been  considered  most  convenient  for  reference,  on  a  subject 
necessarily  forming  so  lai^e  and  constant  a  portion  of  the  interest 
of  a  polar  voyage.  In  the  journal  from  wnich  these  abstracts 
were  made,  the  temperature  .of  the  air  and  of  the  sea-water  was 
noted  every  two  hours,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba«> 
rometer  every  four  hours,  throughout  the  voyage ;  and  the  ab* 
stracts  were  carefully  and  separately  arranged  by  Lieutenant  Niat 
and  Mr.  Ross^.  The  whole  of  the  temperatures*  were  registered 
by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  the  signsf  and— si^ify  above 
or  below  zero  of  that  scale.  When  neither  of  these  signs  is  ati^ 
tached,  the  temperature  is  to  be  understood  as  positive,  or  above 
zero ,  except  in  those  columns  of  the  abstracts  where  a  continued 
series  of  low  temperatures  occurs.  To  avoid  needless  repetition 
also  in  the  course  of  the  Narrative,  it  may  here  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  bearings  are  the  true  ones,  the  Dips  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle  Mrth,  the  Latitudes  JVbwA,  and  the  Longitudes  fVtst  €ft 
the  meridian  of* Greenwich,  unless  otherwise  expressly  noticed 
at  the  time. 

The  temperature  of  the^ea  below  the  surface  was  sometimes 
obtained  by  Six's  self-registering  thermometer  attached  to  the  deep- 
sea  lead ;  but  more  commonly  (in  consequence  of  thci  frequent 
failure  o(  that  instrument  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes)  by 
bringing  up  some  water  in  the  bottle  contrived  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and 
already  described  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Narrative  of  the  former 
Voyage.  This  simple  and  useful  apparatus  was  now  somewhat 
improved  by  a  strong  spring  enclosed  within  the  box,  and  obliging 
the  bolt,  in  whatjev^r  position  it  might  be  placed,  to  close  the  aper- 

*  I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  account  tf  the  Voyi^  of  181$-^  tliat  tie  M<^ 
t€orolog^cal  Register  was  then  kept  in  a  similar  manner.  ^ 
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tares  09  soon  as  the  catch  was  released,  instead  of  trusting  to  its 
own  weight  as  before. 

In  describing  the  Esquimaox  iobabiting  the  sequestered  and 
kitherto  unknown  comer  of  the  American  Continent,  which  we 
have  recently  visited,  i  have  aimed  rather  at  faithfulness  of  deli- 
neation than  at  height  of  colouring,  studiously  avoiding  the  men- 
tion of  any  fact  of  whose  accuracy  the  slightest  doubt  remained 
upon  my  mind.     Of  the  latter  class  are  numerous  pieces  of  infor- 
mation obtained  in  a  cursory  way  from  the  Esquimaux,  which, 
however,  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  language  did  not  ena- 
ble OS  thoroughly  to, understand,  and  which  almost  daily  experience 
of  our  frrmer  misapprehension^  subsequently  taught  us  to  receive 
with  greater  caution  and  distrust.     In  attempting  a  description  of 
the  manners,  disposition,  an^  general  character  of  these  people, 
it  has-been  my  anxious  desire  ^^  nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice,"  but  to  present,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  faithful  and 
impartial  sketch ;  divested  on  the  one  hand  of  the  too  flattering 
impression  at  first  received  from  the  extreme  quietness  of  their 
demeanour,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  feelings  of  annoyance  occa- 
ttoned  by  our  subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  less  favourable 
features  in  their  character.     In  the  more  important,  though  less 
jUfficttlt  task  of  relating  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition,  with 
reference  to  its  primary  objects,  my  endeavours  have  been  exclu* 
lively  directed  to  the  attainment  of  accuracy  and  plainness,  omit- 
ting nothine|,  however,  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  afford  in- 
terest or  information,  and  avoiding  eveiy  minute  detail  but  what 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  my  views,  or  other- 
wise elucidating  tiie  subjects  under  consideration. 

That  our  enorts  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  greater 
success,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  disappointment,  as 
well  as  of  sincere  though  unavailing  regret ;  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
state,  that  had  our  progress  been  m  any  degree  proportionate  to 
the  exertions  of  those  under  my  command,  there  would  ere  this 
have  been  nothing  left  to  regret,  and  but  little  to  accomplish ;  and 
I  am  happy  therefore  thus  publicly  to  express  the  high  sense  I  en- 
tertain or  the  laudable  zeal  and  strenuous  exertions  uniformly  dis- 
played by  Captain  Lyon,  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of 
boAi  the  ships  engaged  in  this  service.  Of  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  men  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  command  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  indeed  speak  too  highly ;  it  has  been  a  happiness  to 
tiietr  officers  and  a  credit  to  themselves.  It  was  highly  gratifying 
to  observe  the  eager  assiduity  with  which,  dnrii^  two  successive 
winters  of  long  and  tedious  confinement,  they  followed  up  the 
Oiofe  sedentary  occupations  of  leamiv  to  read  and  write,  with 
which  tbey  were  furnished ;  and  it  is,  f  confess,  with  no  ordinary 
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feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  record  the  fact,  that  on  the  return  of 
the  Expedition  to  England,  there  was  not  an  individual  belongii^ 
to  it  who  could  not  read  his  BiUe* 

Of  the  value  of  Mr.  Fisher's  labours  in  those  departments  of 
science  to  which  his  attention  was  particularly  directed,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  form  a  competent  opinion,  and  his  account  of  them 
now  preparing  in  the  Appendix  will,  1  doubt  not,  speak  for  itself; 
ba^t  I  have  the  most  sincere  pleasure  in  offering  my  testimony  to 
the  unabated  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which,  under  circum« 
stances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  from  cUmate,  and  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent ill  health,  he  continued  to  pursue  every  object  which  could 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation,  and  to  the 
interests  of  Science  in  general. 
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PECULIAR  TO  THE  NAVIGATION  AMONG  ICE; 

Jnd  oeeasionaUy  made  we  of  in  the  course  t>f  the  following  Narrative^  where  they  are 

diitinguithed  by  inverted  commas, 

•  — — — — ^-^.— ^— — — 

BaY-icb.— loe  newly  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Bksbt. — ^The  situation  of  the  ship  when  closely  surrounded  by  ice. 
Bight. — An  indentation  in  a  floe  of  ice,  like  a  bay,  by  which  name  it  is  sometimes 

ealled. 
Blihx.—- A  peculiar  brightness  in  the  atmosphere,  often  assuming  an  arch-like  form, 

which  is  generally  perceptible  over  ice  or  land  covered  with  snow.    The 

blink  of  land,  as  veil  as  that  over  large  quantities  of  ice,  is  usually  of  a 

yellowish  cast 
Bors.— The  operation  of  ^  boring^  through  loose  ice  consists  in  entering  it  under  a  ' 

press  of  sail,  and  ^rcing  the  ship  through  by  separating  the  masses. 
Calf«— A  mass  of  ice  lying  under  a  floe  near  its  margin,  and  when  disengaged  irom 

that  position,  rising  with  violedce  to  the  surface  of  the  water.    See 

ToffGirx.         ■  - 
Clkar  Watkr. — Ally  part  of  the  sea  unincumbered  with  ice. 
CrowVNbbt.— A  small  circular  house  like  a  cask,  fixed  at  the  mast-head,  in 

which  the  look-out  man  sits,  either  to  guide  the  ship  through  the  ice, 

or  to  give  notice  of  whales. 
Dock.— In  a  floe  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  the  former  being  simply  a  small 

^  bight,''  in  which  a  ship  is  placed  to  secure  her  from  the  danger  of  ester- . 

nal  pressure,  and  the  latter,  a  square  space  cut  out  with  saws  ibr  a  simi^ 

lar  purpose. 
FiBL0«— A  sheet  of  ice  generally  of  great  thickness,  and  of  too^eat  extent  to  be 

seen  over  from  a  ship's  mast-bead, 
Ff.urcHiBO. — ^The  operation  of  strippinf^  a  sea-animal  of  its  skin  and  blubber. 
FLob.— The  same  as  a  field,  except  that  its  extent  can  be  distinguished  from  a  ship*s 

mast-head.    A  ^  bay-floe"  is  a  floe  of  ice  newly  formed. 
A  HoLB  or  Fool  of  water.^ — A  small  space  of  ^  dear  water,"  when  the  rest  of  the 

sea  is  covered  with  ice. 
iiAVi»<-icB.^oe  attached  to  the  land,  either  in  floes  or  in  heavy  grounded  mu&H 

lying  near  the  shore. 
Lbid^ — A  channel  through  the  ice.    A  ship  is  said  to  **  take  the  right  lead"  when 

she  follows  a  channel  conducting  her  into  a  more  navigable  sea,  and  vice 


MAxnrc-OFF  blubber. — The  operation  of  putting  it  into  casks. 

NiFPBD. — The  situation  of  a  ship  when  forcibly  pressed  by  ice. 

Pack*— A  large  body  of  ice  consisting  of  separate  masses  lying  close  together,  and 
whoM  extent  cannot  be  seen. 

Pajtcakb-icb. — Newly  formed  ice,  assuming  the  peculiar  conformation  of  nutai« 
berless  patches  of**  sludge,"  and  giving  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  appear- 
ance of  a  handsome  pavement 

Patch  of  Ice.— The  same  as  a  pack,  but  of  small  dimensions. 

Sailuig-icb.— Ice  of  which  the  masses  are  so  much  separated  as  to  allow  a  ship  to 
sail  among  them. 

d!uXTiHO  a  ship. — ^The  operation  of  causing  her  to  roll,  by  the  men  running  in  k 
body  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the  adhesion  and  fnctiotf. 
of  the  jonng  ice  around  her. 

Sludge* — Ice  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  ofiering  little  impediment  to  a  ship  - 
while  in  this  state,  but  greatly  favouring  the  formation  of  a  **  bay-floe." 

Strbak. — A  long  and  narrow,  bat  generally  continnous  collection  of  loose  ice. 

Tohgub* — A  mass  of  ice  proiecting  under  water,  from  an  icebt^or  floe,  and  gen- 
erally disthyaishabie  at  a  considerable  depth  in  smooth  water.    1^  dillew.  - 
from  a  **  calf*  in  being  fixed  to,  or  a  part  of;  the  lar^ger  body. 

Watbr*ixt«— A  dark  appearance  in  the  sky,  nkUcating  **  clear  water"  in  that  di- 
rection, and  forming^  striking  contrast  with  the  •^  blink"  over  land  or  ice. 

Tovvp-iCB«— Nearly  the  same  as  **  bay-ice,"  bat  generally  applied  to  ice  more  re- 
cently formed  than  the  latter. 
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By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland^  4rc*  ^e* 

Lord  Viscoont  Melville  liaving  commuDioated  to  the  King  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Expeditioa  into  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  His 
Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  commands 
that  a  mrther  Expedition  should  be  fitted  out,  (or  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  of  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the 
Morthem  boundaries  of  the  American  Continent,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  a^ppoint  you  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition ;  and  yoa 
are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship 
Fury  under  your  command,  together  with  His  Majesty's  ship  Hecia, 
whose  commander  has  been  placeil. under  your  orders,  and  taking 
also  with  you  the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the 
Navy  Board  to  place  at  your  disposal  (for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
a  proportion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Davis'  Strait,)  you  are  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  evecy  precaution  to  avoid  any  risk  of  your  parting  company 
from  either  the  one  ship  or  the  other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's 
Stnut,  until  you  shall  meet  with  the  ice,  when  you  are  to  take  the 
first  favourable  opportdivty  of  clearing  the  Nautilus  Transport  of 
the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with  for  the  Fury  and  He« 
cla ;  and  having  so  done  you  are  to  send  the  said  transport  back  to 
England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any  risk  of  receiving  injury 
amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity  your  proceedings  to 
our  Secretary  for  our  information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  despatched  the  Transport  you  are, 
with  the  two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  orders,  to  penetrate 
to  the  westward  through  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you  reach,  either 
in  Repulse  Bay  or  no  other  part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
the  north  of  Wager  River,  some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may 
feel  convinced  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.  You 
are  then  to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  al- 
ways examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  may  appear  to  you  like« 
ly  to  afford  a  practicable  passaee  to  the  westward,  in  which  dire<^ 
tion  it  is. the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to  endeavour  to  find 
your  way  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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in  the  event  of  your  haying  cansomed  the  open  weather  in  the 
examination  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  or  Cumber- 
land's Straits,  and  of  your  having,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  return- 
ed into  Davis'  Strait  or  Baffin's  Bay ;  or  if  you  should  have  made 
no  considerable  progress  to  the  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet 
you  may  have  found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that 
you  should  return  to  Enelahd  to  replenish,  refit,  and  refresh,  rather 
than  winter  on  a* part  o7  the  coast  which  you  might  reach  again 
next  season  as  early  as  would  be  necessary  for  prosecuting  your 
further  inquiries.  The  Judgment  which  you  have  shewn  m  the 
conduct  of  .the  late  Expecution  and  the  experience  which  you  have  , 
acquired,  induce  us  tp  trust  this  point  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a 
view  of  all  the  difTerenf  circumstances  which  may  exist  at  the  time 
when  your  determination  is  to  be  formed. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  passage  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  in 
accomplishing  that  object  without  stopping  to  examine  the  north 
coast  of  America,  or  ior  any  other  object  not  of  imperious  impor- 
tance ;  but  when  the  ships  are  checked  in  their  progress  by  ice, 
or  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  you  wil}  take  evei^  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  coasts  yoa  may  be  near^  and  making  all  use- 
ful observations  relating  thereto. . 

Should  vou  happily  reach  the  Pacific  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Kamschatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of  beii^  shut 
up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the 
Russian  Governor  duplicates  of  the  iournak  and  other  documents 
which  the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that  they  may 
be  forwarded  over  land  to  St.  Petersbuigb,  to  be  conveyed  from 
thence  to  London. 

From  Kamschatka  you  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or 
Canton,  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the 


fitted  and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  ther  north  coast  of  the 
American  Continent  may  be  so  slow  as  to  render  it  desirable  that, 
if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  passage  into  the  Paci- 
fic earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1 824,  you  should  be  assured  of  finding 
a  depot  of  provisions  at  that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation 
to  which  they  can  safely  be  conveyed.  In  the  event  then  of  oor 
not  receiring  from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  mea- 
sure unnecessary,  we  shall,  about  tt^  close  of  the  year  1 823,  direct 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  South  American  station  to  despatch 
a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Befa- 
ring's  Strait  about  August  or  September,  1824.  The  commander 
of  this  vessel  will  be  directed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  may  expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  an 
inlet  in  latitude  68''  3(f,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  isstated  to  have 
found  anchorage  a  few  years  since.  He  will  be  directed  to  lie  in 
that  anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  to 
that  latitude ;  and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  promi- 
nent  and  visible  situation,  a  flagstaff  for  your  direction*  As  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  0£Gicer 
will  be  directed  to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order  that  if  yon  should 
have  passed  to  the  southward,  he  may  not  he  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  on- 
safe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights  having  set 
in,  and  the  sea  being  impassible  on  account  of  ice,  you  are,  if  you 
should  not  return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  sheltered  and  safe  harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed 
in  security  for  the  winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the. health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you  are  supplied  for  housing  in  the  ships,  or  hutting  the  men 
on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it  expedient 
to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with  any  inhabitants, 
eiUier  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  near  the  place  where  you  winter,  yon 
are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a 
iriendship  with  them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles  as 
yoa  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable 
to  them.  You  will,  however,  take  csgre  not  to  suffer  yourself  to 
be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  be  constantly 
on  your  guard  against  any  hostility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward,  and  io 
be  paid  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  answer  the  pur«* 
pose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  or 
Nordi-West  Companies,  an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceed- 
11^,  with  an  urgent  request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch. 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the  two  vessels 
placed  under  your  order*  to  separate,  except  in  the  event  H>f  acci- 
dent or  unavoidable  necessity;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  the 
most  unreserved  communications  with  the  Commander  or  the 
Hecla,  placing  in  him  every  proper  confidence,  and  acquaintiDg 
him  with  the  general  tenor  of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views 
and  intentions,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that 
the  service  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the 
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pmectttion  of  tuch  a  seirice,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoida'' 

ble  BOMiation,  or  of  any  accident  to  yoanelf,  Captain  Lyon  may 

-  haverae  advantage  of  knowing,  np  to  me  latest  practicable  period, 

all  your  ideal  and  intentions  relatiye  to  a  satisfactory  completion 

'  of  the  nndertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  freqnent  an  exchange  take  place  as 
conveniently^  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in  Ae  two  ships ; 
*  that  any  scientific  •discovery  made  by  the  one  be  as  quickly  as  possi* 
ble  communicated  lor  the  advantage,  and  guidance  of  the  other,  in 
making  their  future  observations,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the 
observations  of  both  being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments  to  be  put 
on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders,  of  which  you  will  be  fumisned 
with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble^ and  we  have  also,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  die  Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the 
JPory  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentleman 
well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various  branches  of 
Jcnowledge,  to  assist  yon  in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advance- 
inent  of  science  in  general.  \ 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  scientific  in<}uiry,  you  will  particulaify 
direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  andmchnation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnelfk  force,  yon  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  aflected  by  the  atmospheri- 
cal eleotricfty,  and  what  eflect  may  be  produced  on  theelectrometic 
and  magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Boreabs. 
Yoo  wifl  beep  a  correct  register  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
of  the  sea  at  the  surface,  and  at  diflerentdej^dis.  You  will  cause  fre- 
quent observations  to  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and 
what  effect  may  be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial 
or  terrestrial,  over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed 
ever  a  surface  of  water :  together  witt  such  other  meteorolc^cal  re- 
narics  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making.  You  are  also  to  at- 
tend paiticulariy  to  the  heieht,direction,and  strength  of  the  tides,and 
to  the  set  and  velocity  otthe  currents ;  the  depm  and  soundings  of 
tte  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose  you  are 
•applied  with  an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  substan- 
ces than  the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand,  that  although  the  finding  a  passaee 
fipom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main  object  of  rais  Expem- 
lion,  and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern  boondaiy  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can Continent  is  the  next,  yet  that  the  different  oUervations  you 
l^piv  be  enabled  to  make,  with  regard  to  die  magnetic  influence,  as 
ircUas  such  other  obserrations  asyou  may  have  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing in  Natural  History,  Geography,  ^c,  in  parts  of  the^lobe  so  litde 
known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  science :  and  we 
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therefore  desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  attention,  and  to  call 
that  of  all  th^  Officers  ooder  your  comnoand,  to  these  points,  as  be^ 
ii^  objects  of  the  highest  importance*  And  you  are  to  direct  Mr. 
Fisher  (p  be  par(icu£urly  careful  to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all 
the  observations  that  shall  be  made,  precisely  in  the  same  formSi 
and  according  to  the  same  arrangement,  that  were  followed  by  Cap* 
i^in  Sabine  on  the  late  voyage ; — ^into  whose  charge  are  also  to  be 
gi?en  the  several  chronometers  with  which  you  have  been  supplied* 
.  And  althou^,  as  already  specified,  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside 
froqd  the  noain  object  of  the  Mrvice  on  which  you  are  employed,  as 
long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  progress,  yet,  whenever 
you  may  be  impeded  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  tiie 
coasts  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays^ 
harbours,  headlands,  &c.  to  be  carefiiUy  taken,  the  better  to  illns* 
tcate  the  charts  you  may  make,  and  the  places  70U  may  discover^ 
on  which  duty  you  will  be  more  particularly  assisted  by  Captain 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan,  Assistant-Surveyor. . 

Voii  are  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  colleet 
and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  Animal,  Miners,  and  V^taUe 
Kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  on  board  the  ships ;  salting 
in  casks  the  sluns  of  the  larger  animals,  as  well  as  causing  accurate 
drawing  to  he  made  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  descriptions 
of  them  -,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  p^t  of  your  scientific 
duty,  We  trust  that  you  wiU  receive  material  assistance  from  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  the  other  Officers  under  your  command. 

In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to  either  of 
the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  disabled 
ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed 
in  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  ar 
circumstances  shall  appear  to  require ;  understanding  that  the  Offi- 
cers and  Crews  of  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  coating  to  perform  their  duties  according  to  their  respective 
raidcsand  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to  wnich  they  may  be  so 
removed,  ijx  the  event  of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature.  Should 
unfortunately  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  yot^  are  in  that 
case  to  take  the  command  of  the  Hecla  :  and  in  the  event  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself,  Captain  Lyon  is  hereby  antho- 
rized  to  take  &e  comtnand  of  the  Expedition,  either  on  board  the 
Fury  or  JEIeda,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing  the  Officer  who  naay  then 
be  next  in.  seniority  to  turn,  in  command  of  the  second  ship ;  also 
in  the  event  of  your  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  conti- 
nue to  carry  these  Instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer 
them  to  Captain  Lyon,  or  to  the  surviving  Officer  then  next  in  com* 
mand  to  you,  employed  on  the  Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required 
to  execute  them  in  the  best  numner  he  Cau  for  the  attainment  of 
the  several  objects  in  view. 
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His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Captain  Franklin 
to  the  Command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  northern  coast 
of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  of 
Heame,  eastward,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  you  should  reach  that 
coast,  that  you  should  mark  your  progress  by  erecting  a  flagstaff  in 
a  few  of  the  moit  convenient  and  distinguishable  points  which  you 
noay  successively  visit,  and  you  are  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  staff 
a  bottle,  containing  such  inu>rmation  as  may  be  useful  to  Captain 
Franklin,  and  such  further  particulars  respecting  your  own  pro- 
ceedings as  you  may  think  proper  to  add ;  corresponding  instruc- 
tions having  been  given  to  Captain  Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  no- 
tice Sit  any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which  he  may  discover 
between  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America.  And  in  the  event  of  your  getting  to  the  westward  of 
Heame^s  river,  you  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with  a  view 
to  multiply  the  chances  of  our  hearing  of  your  progress.  In  the 
event  of  your  finding  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  on  any  part 
of  the  coasts  of  America,  (which  being  possible,  you  should  \c  : 
out  for  and  attend  to  any  signals  that  may  be  displayed  on 
shores,)  you  are,  if  he  should  wish  it,  to  receive  him  and  his  party 
into  His  Majesty's  ships  under  your  command,  bearing  them  as 
supernumeraries  for  victuals  until  your  return,  or  you  have  other 
means  of  forwarding^em  to  England.    . 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  these  in- 
structions, to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  acquainting 
our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your  progress  :  «and  on 
your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediatelv  to  repair  to  this  of- 
fice, in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in 
the  whole  course  of  vour  voyage ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave 
ttie  ship,  to  demand  U-om  the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  and  all  other 
persons  on  board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  k^t,  to- 
gether with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made,  which 
are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue  similar  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Lyon  and  his  Officers,  <$rc. ;  the  said  l(^,  journals,  or  other 
docnments  t^  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper* 

Given  under  our  hands  this  27th  April,  1 821 . 

(Signed)  G.  Cockburit, 

H.  HoTHAir, 
G.  Clerk* 
£^  Cofnmand  of  their  Lordskhs, 

(Signed)        J.  W.  Croker. 
To 

WUtiam  Edward  Parrt/y  Esq*,  Com' 
numdero/His  Majesty* s  Vessel  tht 
FuRT,  ai  Deptford* 
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SECOND 
VOYAGE  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY 


OF  A 


NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Passage  across  the  Atlantic — Removal  of  stores  from  the  M'autilus  fyrans- 
portf  at  the  margin  of  the  ice — Departure  of  the  Nautilus  for  England 
— £^er  the  ice  in  Uodsoo's  Strait —Pert/otis  situation  of  the  Hedm^ 
and  loss  of  her  anchor — Meet  with  the  Hudson^  s-Bay  ships — Passage  up 
the  Strait,  and  communication  with  the  natives  inhabiting,  the  northern 
shores — Pass  the  Trinity  Islands  of  Fox — Arrival  off'  Southampton 
Island^  where  the  researches  of  the  Expedition  commence. 

The  Fvrt,  Hecla,  and  Nautilus  Transport,  were  completed  for 
sea  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  and,  on  the  29th,  at 
H)A.  M.,  the  wind  being  from  the  eastward,  with  every  appearance  of 
its  contiiHiittg,  the  Fary  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Eclipse  steam-boat» 
wluch  vessel  had  before  taken  ns  down  the  river  on  a  similar  occasion. 
At  two  P.M.,  the  Fury  was  moored  to  the  bnoy  at  Nortbfleet,  and  the 
Edipse  retomed  to  Deptford  for  the  other  ships.  The  Hecla  reached 
the  moorings  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Nautilus  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  guns  and  ordnance-stores  were  here  received  on  board«  after 
which  the  ships  immediately  proceeded  to^  the  Little  Nore  where  thej 
anchored  on  Uie  3d.  I  received  my  final  instructions  from  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  4th,  and  set  out  for  Sheemess 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  7th,  the  ships  were  visited  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Sir  John  Gore;  from  whom  we  had,  on  this,  as  on  the  former  oc* 
evasion,  received  every  attention  and  assistance,  which  the  greatest 
personal  kindness,  and  the  most  lively  interest  in  our  success,  could 
suggest.    On  the  same  day,  the  ships'  companies  received  their  ar« 
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rears  of  river-paj,  ai«d  three  months'  wages  in  adt anee  ;  after  wh^ 
they  provided  themselves  with  a  large  stock  of  warm  clothing,  acootd- 
ing  to  a  list  previously  given  out.  The  crews  were,  however,  so  #eU 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they  were  about 
to  be  employed,  that  they  took  good  care  to  provide  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  every  thing  t>f  that  kind. 

rreviously  to  leaving  the  Nore,  I  fnrnished  Captain  Lyon  with  a 
complete  copy  of  my  Instructiot^  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  accompanied  by  an  order  containing  some  general  regula- 
tions ;  and  I  also  appointed  certain  places  of  rendezvous,  to  ensure  the 
meeting  of  the  three  ships  at  the  margin  of  the  ice,  in  case  of  unavoida- 
ble  separation  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  8th,  at  half-past  three  AM.  we  weighed  from  the  little  Nore, 
and  being  favoured  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward,  passed  through  Hoseley  Bay  at  noon,  when,  the  weather  becom- 
ing thick,  I  was  induced  to  run  out  at  the  back  of  the  sands,  lest  we 
should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  lights  clearly  at  night.  The  wind 
soon  after  backing  more  to  the  westward,  prevented  our  getting  in  wilh 
the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  away  our  pilots,  till  the  16th,  when, 
being  off  Buchaness,  they  were  put  into  a  sloop  bound  to  Leitb,  and 
our  despatches  and  letters  forwarded  by  the  same  opportunity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  being  off  jCopinsha,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the  northiiard,  which  pre- 
vented our  getting  round  them  in  that  direction,  pilots  were  taken  on 
board  to  mnthe  ships  through  thePentland  Firth.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
iftemooa,  however,  while  standing  throug^,  the  wind  backed  to  the 
westward  of  north,  with  heavy  squalls,  which  would  not  have  allowed 
08  to  clear  the  land  with  the  ebb-tide.  I  determined,  therefore,  en 
aochorifig  in  Widewall  harbour,  which  we  did  at  four  P.M.,  in  six  &tfa- 
oms,  and  immediately  set  about  completing  our  water.  On  the  foUov- 
ing  day,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  acqoaint- 
ii^  bin  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition  up  to  this  date. 

The  wind  remaining  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  for  several  days  aC> 
ter  our  arrival,  it  was  not  until  the  f'td  that  we  were  enabled  to  weig^ 
and  stand  to  the  westward,  through  the  Firth.  As  we  proceeded,  how- 
ever, the  wind  gradually  veered  to  the  N .  W. ,  with  a  considerable  head-  * 
•well,  which  prevented  our  (blearing  the  land  ;  we  accordingly  bore  qp 
and  reached  the  harbour  of  Long- Hope  about  midnight.  We  were 
here  once  more  detained  by  strong  and  unfiivoorable  winds,  which  coo- 
tinved  wkb  little  intermission  till  the  morning  of  the  dOth,  when  alight 
dr  springiBg  np  from  the  eastward,  we  weighed,  at  8.20  A.M.,  and  ran 
between  the  islands  to  the  northward.  At  ooe,  P.  M .,  the  pilots  left 
na  off  Hojr  Head,  when  ail  sail  was  made  to  the  westwanL 

The  latit«ide  of  the  Martello  Tower  upon  Hackness  Point,  at  the  eft- 
trance  of  Long-Hope  harboor,  is,  by  our  ebservatioos,  &t  48r  51" ; 
lit  longitiid#,  by  chtooomelen,  S*  GOT  OT  W. ;  and  the  variation  of 
Mm  n^pietic  needle,  iff  M  aa\  we 
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p«rbipt  ID  the-woiU,  being  capable  of  coDtainiD^  tery  large  fleet  of 
ships  m  pedeet  secaritt.  In  Widewall  harbour,  wluch  k  small  and  rf- 
fosis  less  shelter;*  we  K>iind  the  ground  more  loose  ;  it  is  probably  in 
some  parts  rocky,  as  otir  anchors  came  np  so  covered  with  weeds,  that 
we  could  with  difficulty  Ikh  them.  The  latitude  of  the  south  point  of 
the  entrance,  by  a  single  observation,  is  SB""  48*  2&' ;  the  longitude  by 
chronometers,  2°  56'  2T  ;  and-  the  variation,  27°  :52'  08^,  westerly. 

At  ten  P.  M.,  we  passed  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  remarka* 
Ue islets  called  the  Stack  and  Skerry,  having  steered  N.  W.  by  W.,  by 
compass,  (or  N.  88^  W.  true,)  from  Hoy  Head,  from  which  headland 
thev  are  certainly  distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  instead  of  ten,  as 
laid  down  in  most  of  the  charts.  Passing  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  Bara 
and  Rona,  we  continued  our  course  with  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze, 
to  die  westward. 

OQtbe7tibofJune,beingittlat.  57**  30",  long.  34*^  29^,  we  tried  the 
current,  by  a  boat  moored  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  iron  pot,  but 
none  was  perceptible.  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  large  flocks  of  Shearwaters,  (froce/^an'a  pu^nu^,)  called  by 
the  Greenlai^  sailors  Cape  hens,  as  being  usually  met  with  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Farewell.  The  birds  we  met  with  about  the 
Cape  were,  besides  shearwaters,  which  disappeared  immediately  after 
passing  it,  the  fulmar  petrel8,^(procei/arta^/aem/t5,)  kittiwakes,  {larus 
ruta,)  looms,  (itria  brunichiiy)  dovekies,  {colifmbusgrylle,)  rotges,  («/- 
ca  alley)  a  few  terns,  {Hema  hirtmdo,)  and  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks,  of 
which  the  species  was  uncertain. 

On  the  8th  at  noon,  being  in  lat.  6T  SS\  long.  37''  48',  the  temper 
rature  of  the  sea-water,  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  below  the 
sorftce,  was  found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40°  7,  that  of  the  sur^ 
face  being  45^°,  and  of  the  air,  46^^    A  number  of  bottle-nose  whal^^ 
were  about  the  ships. 

On  the  9th,  we  saw  a  bird  much  resembling  a  fulmar  petrel  in  shape, 
but  differing  in  plumage  from  any  we  had  before  remarked,  its  general 
colour  being  a  dark-brown,  with  a  white  stripe  extending  completely 
across  the  wings,  along  the  tips  of  the  wing^covers,  both  abov;e  and  be* 
low. 

After  entering  Daris'  Straits,  we  had  for  several  days  variable  and 
unsettled  weather,  the  wind  blowing  principally  from  the  southward i 
with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  same  quarter.  On  the  14th,  we  met  with 
the  first  iceberg,  being  in  lat.  60M8',  long.  53''  13^.  On  the  following 
day,  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms,  was  found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40"*,  that  of  the  sur* 
hoe  being  40}%  and  of  the  air  41}^  While  in  the  entrance  of  Davis' 
Strait,  we  met  with  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  drift- wood  on  different 
days  ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  fir,  and  to  have  been  a  considerable  time 
in  the  water,  though  not  at  all  worm-eaten. 

Soon  after  day-light,  on  the  18th,  we  passed  a  quantity  of  loose  ice, 
sucb  as  usually  occurs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  body.    We 
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came  to  the  edge  of  the  ^*  pack"  in  the  course  ef  the  ferenoon,  aad 
finding  here  %  considerable  swell,  tacked  off  and  on  till  the  water  shonld 
become  smoother,  being  at  noon  in  laL  Qif  5Cf  l^,  long.  62"  OS'  W. 
On  the  day  before  we  made  the  ice,  we  had  observed  a  great  nomber 
of  looms  as  well  as  well  as  falmar  petrels  abont  the  ships.  On  reach- 
ing its  mai^n,  we  foand,  besides  these,  large  flocks  of  phalaropes,  (jphar 
laropui  plaiffrinehui^)  rotges,  ^dovekies,  and  one  or  two  of  snow*bmi- 
tings,  (jtmberiza  nivalis^)  the  latter  attended  bj  their  enemy  the  hawk, 
(^falcQ  peregrinus.)  The  temperature  of  the  sea- water  had  decreased 
pretty  gradually  from  40*  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  to  34*  on  that  o£ 
the  I8&,  preirionsly  to  onr  making  the  ice  ;  after  which  it  soon  fell  to 
32*  and  30*,  being  its  usual  standard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body  of 
ice,  during  the  summer  months. 

Having  now  reached  the  situation  in  which  I  was  directed,  by  my  in- 
structions, to  clear  the  Nautilus  of  our  stores,  I  was  desirous  immedi« 
ately  to  commence  this  work,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of 
the  ice  tn  Hndsoo^s  Strait,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  few 
days.  There  being  a  number  of  bergs  in  sight,  1  determined  to  anchor 
the  ships  to  one  of  them  for  this  purpose,  wheiieverihe  wind  and  wea- 
ther wouki  permit  So  unfavourable,  however,  did  these  prove,  and 
so  often  were  we  interrupted  by  the  closing  of  the  ice  upon  the  ships, 
that  little  progress  could  be  made  in  our  work  for  several  days.  The 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  was  considerably  increased  by  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  keep  the  Nautilus  from  injury,  which,  however,  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Scrymgoor  and  his  people  happily 
effected,  and  the  removal  of  the  stores  was  completed  by  the  evening 
of  the  30th  ;  when,  having  sent  our  despatches  and  letters  on  board  the 
Nautilus,  and  made  every  other  arrangement,  I  gave  Lieutenant  Sciym- 
gour  bis  instructions  to  return  to  Eo^and ;  and  at  one  A.  M.  on  the  1st 
of  July,  he  parted  company,  while  the  Fury  and  Hecla  stood  in  towards 
the  ice.  A  whaler,  deeply  laden,  and  apparently  homeward  bound, 
was  at  this  time  in  sight  to  the  eastward. 

Towards  noon  we  made  the  ice,  being  in  lat  62«  08*  37,"  long.  62<* 
22*  49*,  and  ran  along  its  edge,  keeping  as  much  to  the  westward  as 
the  trending  of  it  would  allow.  We  thus  continued  to  run  through 
**  sailing  ice**  all  night,  till,  having  by  the  chronometers  nearly  reach- 
ed the  longitude  assigned  to  Resolution  Island,  and  the  weather  becom- 
ing thick,  we  hove  to  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  to  await  the  fog's  clear- 
ing away,  that  we  might  see  the  land.  Finding  soon  afterwards  that 
the  ships  drifted  considerably,  the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  eastward, 
or  directly  towards  the  shore,  we  made  fast  to  an  iceberg  for  better 
security.  On  the  weather  clearing  up  about  noon,  we  fouml  ourselves 
close  to  Resolution  Island,  which  bore  from  S.  SI""  £.  to  S.  77''  W.  a 
very  remaritable  piece  of  land  called  by  our  fishermen,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  appearance,  the  '*  Black  Bluff,*'  being  distant  from  us  Bw 
or  six  miles.  Our  latitude  by  account,  at  this  time,  was  61^  59^  49^, 
and  long.  64^  47*  50^,  the  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bottom.     The  greater  part  of  this  land  was  now 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL   JOURNAL   kept  on  botrd  Hit  Majesty's  Ship     J 

Fury,  at  Sea,  during  the  Month  of  June^  1821. 
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clear  of  tnow,  which,  howeyer,  still  filled  many  of  the>alleyB,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  hang  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  ns  in* 
describably  dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  natare,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im^ 
pressions  left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  ntter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  ragged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  t»  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  islsuid  m  that  din^ction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimeii^ions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hundred  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  ^e  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became 
so  close  Ih^  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying us  soon  after  towards  a  large  be^  aground  in  ninety  fathoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  as  betwixt  them,  we  ran  "nn- 
der  the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the-  boats,  succeeded 
In  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
hawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried tofrards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  board 
smd  hoisted  illi». ' 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
during  the  night;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradu- 
ally  slacking  about  us,  we  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  prc^ess  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,'  leaving  a  navigable  channel,  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  contiqucd  only  tiU  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westward, 
covering  the  Whole  sea  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
4he  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  soooe 
change  in  our  favour.  The  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  the 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  the 
opQQbite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  were 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifting  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
consisted  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  much,  but 
lurving  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bei^  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 

At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened ;  and  the  icr. 
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soon  after,  began  to  drift  back  in  an  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rat^ 
as  before.  We  remaioed  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  driving  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  but  unable  to  move  the  ship  ia 
any  direction*  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  GT  13' 05",  l9ngitude  by 
chroaoipeters  64"*  06'  10^'.  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  was  in 
sight.  Besides  ihe  above  observations,  some  were  also  obtained  fot 
tte  dap  of  tbe  magnetic  needle,  whiph  was  89"^  58'  61",  and  for  the  ir- 
regularities occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  iu  the 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresb  water  was  found  upon  the  large 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was, 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ship*s  companies'  clothes.  ' '       " 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  pn  the  morning  of 
the  6tb,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  tr^  f|[hat  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  wh^re  we  found 
a  **  lane*'  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body.-  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  \i^ndward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and, 
as  aooD  as  we  bad  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  were  under  the  necessi« 
ty  of  driving  back  to  tbe  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  ot!r  observations,  lies  in  lat.  6V  20' 
4a',  long.  64*56'  16".  The  former  of  these,  which  ir the  result  of 
several  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi« 
tioa  usually  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  to 
the  eastward  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  set  directly  in  towards  the  land  for  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  neces-* 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gaii^  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  a 
few  miles,  i^d  then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  as  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood-tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  ofling,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  shiiled  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  nigbt| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almosf  con- 
stantly on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  this  situation  they 
continued  for  several  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  extricate  them,  and  drifting  about  at  random  with  the  tides. 
The  Hecla  was,  by  a  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  shins  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  sweH  of  the 
warn  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hudson^s  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  to  tbe  mfluence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconsiderable  qoantity  of  loote  ice  H 
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sufficient  to  shelter  a  ship  from  the  sen,  provided  it  be  closely  packed  ; 
bat  when  the  masses  are  separated  by  wind  or  tide,  so  as  to  admit  the 
swell,  the  concussions  soon  become  too  violent  for  a  ship,  streDgtbened 
ill  thft  ordinary  way,  to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  prudent  not  to  ent^r  the  ice  without^  a  fair  prospect  of  get- 
ting seven  or  eight  leagues  within  the  margin.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  when  likely  ta  be  beset  near  the  sea,  it  is  better  to  make  a  ship 
£i8t  to  small  than  to  large  pieces,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavier  concus- 
sions occasioned  by  the  latter. 

A  thick  fog  prevailed  during  most  of  the  day,  with  only  occasional 
i&tervals  of  clear  weatl^er.  Soon  afternoon,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
close  to  aiarge  berg,  of  which  there  were  many  about  us,  and  which 
are  dangerous  neighbours  in  so  rapid  a  tide-way.  The  ice  near  us  be- 
ing fortunately  slack  at  this  time,  a  light  air  of  wind,  with  the  boats  a* 
head,  enabled  us  to  get  clear  of  it.  ^  Those  bergs  which  were  not 
aground  we  observed  to  drift^to  and  fro  with  each  tide,  fully  twice  as 
fast  and,  consequently,  twice  as  far  as  the  masses  of  fieid-ice  ;  which 
circumstance  seems  to  shew  that  thevstream  must  extend  very  far  be* 
low  the  surface,  many  of  these  immense  bodies  being  from  fifty  to 
nmety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  reaching,  probably,  almost 
as  many  fathoms  below  it.  The  b^gs  which  thus  drive  about  are, 
however,  less  dangerous  to  approach  than  those  aground,  against  which 
a  ship  is  liable  to  be  carried  with  (he  whole  force  of  the  tide. 

The  fog  Suddenly  clearing  away,  at  6  P.M.,  we  found  ourselves 
close  under  Resolotion  Island,  though  we  could  obtain  no  -soandiags 
with  one  hundred  an'd  ten  fathoms  of  line.  In  standing  off  we  were 
soon  again  enveloped  in  fo^  and,  being  once  more  beset  as  soon  as  the 
flood-tide  made,  were  drifted  about  during  the  night,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  we  went*  The  weather  again  clearing  up  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  that 
the  Hecla  had  drifted  eleven  or  twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  us, 
though  still  beset  in  the  ice.  This  circumstance  appeared  the  more 
eitraordinary,  as  the  ships  had  been  close  together  only  a  few  hoars 
before,  and  shews  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  irregularis  of  the 
tides  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  afternoon  an  attempt  was  made  to 
join  the  Hecla;  but  a  gale  coming  on  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, with  the  same  thick  weather  as  before,  we  were  soion  set  fast 
again  among  heavy  masses  of  floe-ice.  The  soundings  were' from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundrjadand  fifty -five  fathoms,  upon  a  haid 
rocky  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  the  land. 
Some  water  brought  up,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  fathoms,  was  at  the  temperature  of  32%  that  of  the  surface  being 
3lVandoftheair33^% 

Early  on  the  mommg  of  the  8th,  an  opportunity  offered  of  getting 
into  a  lane  of  clear  water,  which  here,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
often  forms  and  disappears  again  with  astonishing  quickness.  On  stand- 
ing towards  the  Hecla,  which  was  still  beset,  1  was  informed  by  tele- 
Ifaph  that  she  bad  suffered  no  material  injury,  except  in  the  loss  of  a 
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bower  aocber,  which  was  broken  off  Id  the  shank  by  a  heavy  blow 
from.a  oiass  of  ice.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  however,  she  narrowly 
escaped  a  much  more  seriohs  disaster,  bcfing  carried  by  the  ice  within 
two  hoodred  yards  of  the  shore,  and  close  to  several  rocks  lying  off  it, 
and  nearly  swept  into  a  dangerous  inlet.  la  this  situation,  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  wrap  round  the  large  floe-p^ce  to 
wbidb  %he  was  attached  ;  but  this  attempt  was  completely  frustrated  by 
the  floe  always  turning  as  soon  as  any  strain  was  thus  put  upon  it.  In 
this  perilous  situation  she  remained  for  several  hours,  after  which,  by 
great  exertions,  she  succeed^  in  getting  out  of  the  ice,  and  rejoined  us 
in  the  evening.  The  weather  was  beautifully  clear  during  the  whole 
of  this  day,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  and  sometimes  a 
point  or  two  to  the  eastward  of  south.  For  the  first  time,  also,  since 
w*  came  ilff  Hudson's  Strait,  for  we  had  scarcely  yet  entered  it,  a  large 
space  of  water  remained  open  duri{)g  the  whole  of  the  flood-tide,  so  that 
we  wei^  enabled  to  advance  a  league  or  two  farther  to  (he  westward  than 
before.  Early  on  the-morning  of  the  9th,  however,  the  ice  again  closed 
in  upon  us,  and  we  remained  immoveably  beset  for  a  week,  during  which 
time,  to  prevent  separation,  the  ships  were  made  fast  to  the  same  floe- 
piece,  and  were  found  to  drift  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
southward  daily,  and  rather  to  the  westward.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  agreeable  surprise  to  us  to  find  the  masses  of  ice  so  quiet  among 
themselves  as  to  give  us  no  disturbance  ;  a  circumstance  that  seemed 
to  indicate  a  greater  regularity  in  the  set  of  the  tides  near  the  centre 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  ice  along  in  one  body,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  violent  cross-sets  which  we  had  s^qperieBced 
in-shore»  In  the  middle  of  the  strait  we  could  obtain  no  soundings  with  - 
three  hundred  fathoms  of  line.  The  sea-water  wai  frequently  brought 
up  in  Dr.  Marcet's  bottle  from  different  depths  below  the  surface, 
when  its  temperature  was  found  to  be  as  follows. 


Depth 
in 

Mr. 

Time. 

Fathoms. 

July    9 

8  A.M. 

233 

"     10 

Noon. 

243 

"      12 

Noon. 

320 

"      13 

4  P.M. 

310 

"      14 

8  P.M. 

313 

"      17 

8  A.M. 

316 

»      19 

11.30  A.M. 

iia 

»     21 

4  P.M. 

106 

Temp, 

32.8 

fittrrace 
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0 

31 

Air 

in 

Shade. 

34 

Air 
in 
Son 

34 
33 
33 

32i 
30.7 
31  . 

37 

40* 
42 

60 
44 
82 

31 

31 

35 

— 

32.8 

31 

36 

,— 

32 

34 

46 

— 

31i 

34 

44 

— 

On  the  13th,  both  ships'  companies  were  exercised  in  firing  at  a  tar- 
tlet on  the  ice,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  occupation,  as  of 
fiiding  out  who  were  our  best  shots.  On  the  same  afternoon,  we  saw 
two  ships  beset  to  the  northward,  which  we  supposed  to  be  those  bound 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  factories.  They  were  joined  the  next  day  by  a 
third  ship,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be,  as  we  conjectured,  the  Lord 
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Welliogtoo,  hariDg  oa  board  settlers  for  the  Red  Ri?er.  Tbe  ice  be- 
log  somewhat  more  slack  aboat  the  ships  on  the  15th,  we  cast  off  and 
made  sail  at  aine  P.M. ;  but  alter  maoiDg  with  difficohy  about  a  aule 
to  tbe  W.bN.,  we  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to  a  small  berg  near  vs. 
Here  we  remained  till  eleven  P.M.  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
N.  £.,  ffhea  the  ice  closing  in  suddenly  and  violently  to  leeward  of  the 
berg,  forced  the  ships  against  it,  and  was  near  carrying  away  the  Hec- 
la*s  bowsprit  by  the  pressure.  .The  Fary  also  received  a  heavy  **  nip,*' 
which,  lifting  her  abaft,  made  her  timbers  crack  a  good  deal  abont  the 
qoarters,  hot  no  mateVial  injury  was  surfained.  To  avoid,  however,  a 
repetition  of  this  occurrence,  we  cast  off,  and  allowed  the  ships  to  take 
their  chance  among  the  loose  ice  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  which  was 
dusky  about  midni^t. 

The  ice  being  rather  less  close  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  nade 
sail  to  the  westward,  jat  7.45  A.M.,  and  continued  '*  boring**  in  that 
direction  the  whole  day,  which  enabled  us  to  join  tbe  three  strai^ 
ships.  They  proved  to  be,  as  we  had  supposed,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Eddystone,  and  Lord  Wellington,  bound  to  Hudson*s  Bay.  I  sent  a 
boat  to  the  former,  to*request  Mr.  Davidson,  tbe  master,  to  come  on 
board,  which  he  immediatelv  did.  From  him  we  learned  that  the  Lord 
Wellington,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  sixty  settlers  for  the  Red 
River,  principally  foreigners,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  had  now 
been  twenty  days  among  the- ice,  and  had  been  drifted  about  in  various 
directions  at  no  small  risk  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Davidson  considered  that 
lie  had  arrived  here  rather  too  ear\y  for  advancing  to  the  westward, 
and  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  first  getting  to  the  northward, 
or  io-shore,  before  we  could  hope  to  make  any  progress  ; — a  neaaore, 
the  expediency  of  which  is  well  known  to  all  those  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  icy  seas.  By  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  we  sent  our  last  letters 
for  our  friends  in  England  ;  and  I  took  the  same  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition 
up  to  this  date. 

On  the  1 7th,  the  weather  was  beautifully  fine  and  warm  with  very 
little  wind.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  board  stood, 
at  noon,  as  high  an  ST;  on  a  pole  on  the  ice  it  was  at  60i*;  and 
in  the  shade  from  4rto  43*.  The  horizon  was  very  much  distorted 
by  refraction  in  all  directions,  causing  tbe  ice  to  assume  a  great  variety 
of  fantastic  shapes,  but  generally  appearing  like  a  high  wadi,  consisting 
of  innumerable  perpendicular  columns,  and  completely  surrounding  os. 
Our  latitude  observed  at  uoon  wasCl""  09"  17*;  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  67*  IT  KT;  and  we  had  soundings  in  three  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  on  a  rocky  bottom.  Grass  or  Green  Island  time, 
bore  frain  S.  ftr  W.,  to  S.  46*  W.,  iu  distance  being  from  three  to  fire 
leagoes,  but  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  extraoHinary  appeanace 
gpven  to  it  by  refraction.  The  state  of  the  ice  being  rsicfaer  man  fa- 
Toarable  in  the  afternoon,  we  made  sail  to  the  northward  in  conpasy 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships,  and  bad,  on  the  following  d^,  nsada  sone 
progress  towards  a  remarkable  headland  called  the  East  Bhiff.    A  few 
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leagues  to  ibe  westwsM  of  this  is  a  smooth  part  of  the  laod,  rather  high* 
er  than  that  in  its  .neigfabottrhood,  and  for  an  extent  of  one  or  two  miles, 
concretely  coyeied  with  snow.  The  snow  remains  upon  it,  as  Mr. 
Davidson  informed  us,  the  whole  summer,  as  they  find  the  land  pre* 
tenting  (he  same  appearance  on  their  return  through  the  strait  in  the 
autumn.  This  circumstance,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
'<  Terra  Nivea''  upon  the  charts,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for,  as 
the  height  of  the  land  abore  the  level  of  the  sea  cannot  certainly  much 
exceed  a  thousand  feet. 

At  eight  A  M.,  on  the  20th,  wa  cast'  off  and  made  sail,  the  ice  con* 
sisting  of  heavy  loose  masses,  "^generally  open  enough  to  allow  aship  to 
sail  betwe^i  them,  if  favoured  by  a  commanding  breeze.  The  tides 
here  gave  us  no  sort  of  disturbance,  nor  could  we  perceive  exactly  in 
what  direction  they  set*  The  weather  was  extremely  clear  and  the 
Atmosphere  warm  and  comfortable.  A  thermometer,  freely  suspend- 
ed in  the  sun,  at  two  P.  M.,  stood  at  74'*;  when  placed  upon  some 
black-painted  lead,  on  deck,  at  1 16** ;  and  in  the  shade  at  45**. 

Proceeding  slowly  to  the  westward,  we  had  reached  at  noon  on  the 
21st  the  lat-.  of  61"  aa'  13^,  king.,  by  chronometers  67°  OT  36".  In 
this  situation  several  islands  were  in  sight  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, and,  among  the  rest,  a  remnrkable  one  called* Saddle-back  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape.  The  wind  backing  to  the  westward  in  the  afternoon, 
we  anchored  the  ships  to  the  largest  floe-piece  we  could  find,  there 
not  being  room  to  beat  tQ  windward.  ,  Wiiile  thus  employed  we  heard 
voices  IB-shore,  which  we  soon  knew  to  be  those  of  some  Esquimaux 
coming  off  to  us.  Shortly  after,  several  canoes  made  their  appearance ; 
md  seventeen  of  these  people  came  alongside  the  Fury.  Having  hauled 
their  kayaks  (ca^oes)  upon^the  floe,  they  began  to  barter  their  com- 
modities, consisting  of  seal  and  whale  blubber,  whale-bones,  spears, 
lines,  and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  bear,  fox,  deer,  and  dog.  Our  first 
endeavour  was  to  procure  as  much  oil  as  possible,  of  which,  as  we  had 
been  informed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships,  severally  tons  are  thus  al- 
most annually  obtained  from  these  people.  We  fioon  found  that  they 
had  been  well  accustomed  to  bargain-making,  for  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  we  could  prevail  upon  them  to  sell  the  oil  for  any  thing  of 
reasonable  value.  They  frequently  gave  ps  to  understand  that  they 
wanted  saws  and  harpoons  in  exchange  for  ft,  and  as  these  were  arti- 
cles wMch  we  could  not  spare,  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  ob- 
tained, in  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  barrels  of  blubber  in  exchange 
for  several  knives,  large  nails,  and  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  which  was 
certainly  a  dear  bai^ain  on  our  side.  If  they  saw  more  than  one  of 
these  at  a  time,  they  would  try  hard  to  get  the  whole  for  the  commod- 
ity they  were  offering,  though,  when  we  had  for  some  time  perMsted 
in  refusing,  they  would  not  only  accept  what  was  ofiered,  but  jump 
&r  joy  at  haying  obtained  it.  They  always  licked  the  articles  given 
^em,  and  in  one  instance  only  did  we  notice  any  inclinatiyi  to  break 
the  contract  after  this  process  had  been  gone  through. 
Shortly  after  these  men  had  arrived,  a  large  oomiak^  or  women!s 
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boat,  made  its  appearance,  coDtaining  six  or  seveo  females  and  feaf 
men,  the  oldest  of  the  latter,  as  seemed  usual  among  them,  steering 
the  boat  with  a  rude  oar  of  wood.  The  women  coold  not  be  indaced 
to  land  apon  the  Aoe,  but  held  op  ekins*  and  small  narrow  strips  of  well' 
tanned  leather  to  exchange,  loudly  fociferating  pilletay  (give  me)  the 
whole  time.  There  were  in  this  boat  several  skins  of  oil  and  blubber « 
which  I  tried  hard  to  purchase «  but  nothing  could  induce  the  old  man 
to  part  with  more  than  one  skin  of  it;  for  what  reason  I  conld  not  tell, 
except  that  he  hoped,  by  perseverance,  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  Od 
my  desiring  our  men  tp  hand  out  a  second  skin  of  oil,  as  an  equivalent 
for  which  I  put  into  the  old  man's  hand  a  second  knife,  he  resisted  most 
rehemently,  poshing  our  men  aside  in  the  boat  with  a  violence  i  have 
never  seen  the  Esquimaux  use  on  any  other  occasion.  One  of  the 
younger  men  then  came  forward  and  was  lifting  up  the  stretcher  of  their 
boat  to  strike  our  people,  who  were  good-homooredly  laughing  at  the 
old  man's  violence ;  when  I  thought  it  high  time  to  interpose,  and,  rais- 
ing a  boat-hook  over  the  head  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  if  about  to  strike 
them,  soon  brought  them  into  a  cooler  mood ;  after  which  to  prevent 
further  altercation,  I  ordered  our  people  out  of  the  boat  -  We  had,  by 
this  time,  succeeded  in  purchasing  all  the  oil  brought  by  the  first  ca- 
noes, and  as  the  old  fellow,  who  was  commanding  officer  of  the^oMalr, 
obstinately  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  sell  his,  I  ordered  him  away,  when 
he  immediately  rowed  to  the  Hecia  and,  as  I  was  afterwards  infonned 
by  Captain  Lyon,  soki  his  oil  for  less  than  he  might  have  obtained  at 
first  Four  other  oomiaki  afterwards  came  from  the  shore,  from  which 
we  were  distant  five  or  six  miles.  Each  of  these  contained  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-six  persons,  the  majority  being  females  and  young  children. 
Upon  the  whole,  nof  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  natives  visited  the 
ships  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

These  people  possessed  iu  an  eminent  degree  the  disposition  to  steal 
all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  which  has  almost  universally  been 
imputed  to  every  tribe  of  Esquimaux  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans. 
They  tried,  more  than  once,  the  art  of  picking  our  pockets,  and  were 
ail  hold  and  unembarrassed  as  ever,  immediately  after  detection.  It  u 
impossible  to  describe  the  horribly  disgusting  manner  in  which  they  sat 
down,  as  soon  as  they  felt  hungry,  to  eat  their  raw  blubber,  and  to 
suck  the  oil  remaining  on  the  skins  we  had  ju9t  emptied,  the  venr  smell 
of  which,  as  well  ta  the  appearance,  was  to  us  almost  insuflerable. 
The  disgust  which  our  seamen  could  not  help  expressing  at  this  sight 
seemed  to  create  in  the  Esquimaux  the  most  malicious  amusement ; 
and  when  our  people  turned  away  literally  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
without  being  sick,  they  would,  as  a  good  joke  amoni^  themselves,  run 
after  them  holding  out  a  piece  of  blubber  or  raw  seal's  flesh,  dripping 
with  oil  and  filth,  as  if  inviting  them  to  partake  of  it.  Both  the  men 
and  women  were  guilty  of  still  more  disgusting  indecencies,  which 
seemed  to  afford  them  amazing  diversion.  A  woree  trait  even  than  all 
these  was  displayed  by  two  women  alongside  the  Hecki,  who,  in  a 
'  too  unequivocal  to  be  misunderstood,  effered  to  barter  their 
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thiidren  fbr  some  article  of  tHflitig  value,  beghinibg  very'd^UBePafety 
to  strip  tbeni  of  their  clothes,  which  they  did  not  chose  to  consider  at 
incladed  in  the  intended  barg^. 

Upon  the  whole^JtVas  impossible  for  us  not  to  receive  a  very  tinfa-^ 
vourable  impression  of  the  general  behaviour,  and  moral  character, 
of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Hudson's  Strait,  who  seem  to  have  acquir- 
ed, by  an  annual  intercourse  with  our  ships  for  nearly  a  hundred  yeltrs^ 
many  of  the  vices  whigh  unhappily  attend  a  first  intercourse  with  ik€^ 
civilized  world,  without  having  imbibed  any  of  the  virtues  or  refine- 
ments which  adorn  and  render  it  happy.  ,  * 

£arly  on  the  morning  of  the  S^d,  a  number  of  candes  nepeated'tli^ 
visit  to  ns,  the  Esquimaux  having  hauled  them  upon  a  piece  of  ice  to 
lodge  for  the  night.  In  the  forenoon,  an  oomiak  also  <iame  from  the. 
shore^  and  as  no  intercourse  with  them  was  permitted  till  after  divine 
serviqe,  they  became  very  impatient  to  barter  their  commodities,  and 
walked  on  the  ice  alongside  the  ship,  with  a  number  of  trifling  thitigs 
in  their  hands,  vociferating  '*  piietay  "  to  such  a  degree  that  we  eouTri 
hardly  besir  ourselves  speak.  Some  mdre  oil  was  obtained  in  etchange 
fbr  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and,  at  a  quarter  before  noon,  tlie  wind  coming 
more  to  the  sonthward  and  the  ice  being  somewhat  less  close  thaft  be*^ 
fore,  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  up  the  strait. 

The  wind  and  ice  combined  to  £)vour  us  more  and  mo^e  as  We  pro^ 
ceeded,  the  former  both  in  strength  aiid  direction,  and  the  latter  by 
opening  into  loose  streams  $  so  that,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
Hudson's  Strait,  we  were  now  enabled  to  set  all  the  studding-sails^ 
with  some  prospect  of  deriving  advantage  from  them.  The  Hudson^d 
Bay  ships  remained'«t  anchor  some  time  afler  we  made  sail,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evening  we  finally  lost  sight  of  them.  From  this  ctrcum- 
stance,  as  well  as  from  the  unimpeded  progress  we  had  just  began  to 
make  to  the  westward,  it  was  now  only  that  we  considered  our  voyage 
as  having  fairly  commenced. 

At  five  P.M.,  we  were  abreast  of  Saddleback,  which  we  tilake  lit 
lat.  62°  1  r,  long.  67°  43' ;  but,  bailing  ne  observations  when  in  its  iih-» 
mediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  thus  laid  down  by  our  dead-reckoning  onfy; 
The  small  cluster  of  islands  to  which  this  belongs  4s  called  in  the 
charts  the  middle  Savage  Islands  ;  a  name  by  which  Mr.  Davidson  did 
not  know  them,  nor  can  I  find  any  authority  for  it,  but  which  may  set'Ve 
to  distinguish  them  as  well  as  any  other.  Though  there  atppeared  to 
be  several  smalt  openings  as  if  between  islands  along  this  coast,  yet  we 
saw  none  of  any  magnitude  like  that  marked  '<  Jackman's  Sound,"  in 
Mr.  Arrowsmrth's  chart,  which  we  must  have  plainly  noticed  had  it 
existed  as  there  laid  down.  The  fact  is,  that  the  inlet,  so  Called  by  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  year  1576^  has  its  only  knmsm  entrance  bn  th^ 
south  shore  of  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  that  navigator,  its  com^' 
municatton  with  Hudson's  Strait  bebg  a  matter  of  Very  doubtful  con- 
jecture. 1  believe,  indeed,  we  may  safely  consider  the  land,  by  iVhat- 
ever  name  it  may  be  designated,  as  continuous  the  whole  way  from  the 
East  Bluff,  as  far  westirard  as  North  Bay*    When  abreast  of  Saddle^ 
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back,  al  tlM  distance  of  fire  or  six  miles,  we  had  from  fifty  to  sixty  fa» 
tboms'  water.  At  haU^past  (bur  P.M.,  the  tide  mark  opoo  the  grovodr 
ed  ice-berg^  was  about  ten  feet,  and  the  stream,  being  that  of  ebb,  waa 
setting  strong  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th»  we  foand,  on  standing  in-shore,  that 
we  were  off  the  great  opening  called  North  Bay,  the  largest  and  high* 
est  of  the  Upper  Savage  Islands*,  forming  the  western  point  of  its  ea* 
trance.  The  North  Bluff,  a  remarkable  promontory,  being  the  east* 
em  point  of  the  large  portion  of  nameless  land  lying  immediately 
abofe  the  Savage  Islands,  appears  very  conspicuous  when  standing  in 
from  the  S.S.E.  From  this  headland  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  not  op* 
frequently  take  their  departure,  and  strike  off  more  to  the  westward 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ;  though  this  depends,  in^some  men* 
sure,  on  the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  is  somewhat  different  at  the 
same  period  of  difievent  seasons.  It  is,  however,  a  general  rule  with 
them  to  keep  close  along  the  northern  shores  of  &e  strait,  till  the 
openness  of  the  sea  offers  a  prospect  of  making  a  fair  run  to  the  west* 
ward.  Mr.  Davidson  informed  me  that,  after  leaving  this  shore,  they 
seldom  meet  with  any  very  serious  obstruction,  except  from  a  body  of 
ice  which  they  usually  have  to  penetrate  near  Charles's  Island,  and 
which,  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  that  situation,  has  ob* 
tained  the  name  of ''  Charles's  Patch."  Long  experience  has  broogfit 
those  who  frequent  this  navigation  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  sen- 
acfns,  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  enter  Hudson's 
Strait  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  July,  the  annual  disruption  of  the 
ice  which  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  strait  being  sap* 
posed  not  to  take  place  till  about  this  time.  In  tlie'  course  of  our  sin* 
gle  year's  experience  in  these  parts,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  recooi* 
mend  a  practice  diffisrent  from  that  at  present  pursued  by  the  ships 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    - 

In  the  afternoon,  having  a  contrary  wind,  against  which  little  pro* 

Sess  could  be  made,  1  landed,  at  half  past  four,  upon  the  easternmost  of 
e  SavMce  Islands,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  and  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  Captain  Lyon.  The  lower  parts  of  this  Island 
are  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  the  upper  part  of  mica  slate  in 
thinlamina»,  and  containing  garnets  in  some  specimens.  At  the  foot  of 
the  clifis,  which  rise  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  abof  e  the  level  of 
the  sea,  many  huge  separate  masses  of  granite  occurred,  in  which  the 
red  feldspar,  white  quartz,  and  plates  of  dark  coloured  mica  were  large 
and  distinct.  Veins  also  of  white  quartz,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and 
pearl  V  in  a  vertical  position,  traverse  the  rocks  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  After  making  the  usual  observations  for  the  longitude  and  vari- 
ation, we  ascended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  from  six 

•  Undsr  th«M  Islands  (*^  Um  sMtanmiMt  saving  oos^O  B«IBn  unehorsd  A.  D. 
1615,  aud  named  them  the  Savage  Islands,  lie  describes  them  as  **  haring  a  graat 
•oand  or  indraoght  between  the  north  shore  and  them,"  and  lays  down  his  anchor- 
age m  latitnda  ««•  a^,  long^  ncmr  IT/*  Our  observations  place  it  2  J  mi1«  to  the 
nertbwaniU  and  1'  5?  to  the  eastward  of  that  pocitioB. 
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to  eight  handred  fSeet  above  the  sea,  in  order  to  tike  an  c^^-skelch  and 
ai^^  of  the  sarrounding  lands.  We  here  counted  eleven  islands, 
which  may  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  group  cdled  the 
Upper  Savage  Islands,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  between  that 
on  which  we  stood,  the  largest  and  highest  of  the  whole,  and  the  west- 
ern shore.  The  sooth  point  of  this  island  is  comparatively  low,  and 
appeared  to  have  shoal  water  off  it  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mBe.^«> 
Captain  Lyon  here  noticed  the  remains  pf  some  Esquimaux  habitations, 
consisting,  as  usual,  of  small  rude  circles  of  rough  stones*  ;  and  one 
human  skull  was  also  found  there.  We  met  .with  a  few  pieces  of  drift 
fir-wood,  some  of  which  having  been  sawed  and  others  chipped,  shew- 
ed that  these  people  were  not  in  wsint  of  wood,  since  they  could  thus 
afford  to  leave  it  behind  them  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  The  only 
animals  seen  were  one  hare.  Which  was  very  dark  on  the  back,  a  single 
grouse,  a  bird  like  a  snipe,  and  some  flocks  of  sttow  buntings ;  but  the 
dungof  hares  was  abundant.  There  was  in  some  places  a  good  deal  of 
vegetation,  and  among  the  specimens  collected,  were  several  of  those 
we  had  before  met  with  in  the  polar  regions,  especially  the  sorrel, 

irumex  digynus),  scurvy-grass,  poppy,  (^papaver  nncUcaule^)  saiifrage, 
iaxifraga  oppositifolia),,  dwarf  willow,  and  andromeda  teiragoruif  the 
latter  being  m  flower,  and  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  island.  On  the  hills  were  some  large  ponds  of  water,  which 
poured  their  streams  down  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  through  arches  form- 
ed under  the  snow  with  which  the'  sides  of  the  hills  were  still  covered. 
The  latitude  of  our  place  of  observation  is  G^*"  31'  30",  its  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  69"  5T  17",  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
52*  Sr  04"  westerly.  When  we  landed,  at  forty  minutes  after  four, 
P.M.,  the  tide  had  ebbed  about  two  feet  and  a  half ;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  seven  when  we  left  the  i-^land,  it  had  fallen  thirteen  feet 
more  ;  from  which  the  whole  fall  of  thi»  tide,  though  at  the  dead  of  the 
neaps,  may  be  considered  as  above  twenty-nine  feet  We  had  hauled 
our  boats  up  on  a  smooth  inclined  rock,  but,  on  bur  return  from  the 
bilhi,  had  to  lower  them  down  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular.  By 
these  observations  it  was  concluded  that  the  time  of  high  water  at  fuH 
and  change,  was  about  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  The 
current,  by  a  boat  moored  in  the  offing,  was  found  to  set  S.S.E.  \  E., 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction  during  the  whole  time  tKlit  we  were  onshore, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ehb  tide  comes  down  the  bay,  or  from  the 
northward  and  westward.  The  {ime  of  high  water,  deduced  from  our 
observations^is  about  two  hours  earlier  than  that  usually  marked  in  the 
charts.  This  discrepancy  may  partly  arise  from  an  actual  difference 
to  that  amount,  between  the  time  of  high  water  on  shore,  and  that  of  the 

*  These  circles  are,  ia  the  Narrative  of  the  former  Voyage,  errottcoualy  called 
*^  katB,**  as  we  then  took  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  winter  habitations  of  the  £s. 
quimaax  ;  whereas,  they  are  exclusively  used  for  extcndiDj?  the  skios  composing 
thevfuouner  tents. 
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«cbaD|:e  of  tide  in  the  ofling,  where  U  is  roost  coromoD,  as  well  n«  m^it 
^laeful,  for  scaroen  ia  general  to  observe  it. .  ,  ,     , 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we^could  see  land  nearly  all  round  the  bay ; 
Wt  in  the  middle  it  was  so  distant  as  by  no  means  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
it8£i%tiro  continuity.  Had  it  been  our  business  to  explore  it,  the  fur- 
ther examination  would  hare  be«n  attended  with  no  great  difficulty,  as 
it  was  entirely  free  from  ice,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except  one 
or  4wo  bergs,  and  those  of  no  very  large  dknensibns.  These  bodies  of 
ic^  became  4ess  and  less  numerous  as  we  adwnced  up  the  strait  from 
Ke{K>lution  Island,  and  none  were  seen  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few. 
lesgues  beyond  our  present  station. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  on  board,  all  sail  was  made  to  windward,  the 
breeze  being  still  from  th&  westward  and  the  sea  almost  free  from  ice, 
pn  <hc  23th  we  had  fog  occasionally  which,  however,  cleared  away  in 
the  adernoon,  and  at  eight  P.  M.,  in  stretching  to  the  southward,  we 
saw  the  hills  on  the  Labrador  coast,  from  which  our  estimated  distance 
^as  ^ight  leagues.  Having  then  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward, 
fifteen  miles  and  a  h.df  by  the  patent  log,  we  considered  ourselves 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  north  shore ;  so  that  the  distance  across 
the  strait  in  this  part,  which  is  the  narrowest,  appears  to  be  very  cor* 
4pecily  laid  down  at  about  sixteen  Ungues  an  Mt.  Arrowsmith's  chart. 
'  We  continued  to  stand  off  and  on,  according  to  the  tides,  during  the 
xigf^  which  was  clear  and  fine  ;  and  found  in  the  morning  that  we  had 
gjSned  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  the  westward,  which  we  continued  to 
do  throughout  the  day,  though  the  wind  blew  steadily  agabst  us.  The 
latitude,  by  observation  at  noon,  was  02"  32^  27",  the  longitude,  by 
dtronometers,  being  IV  36'  30".  In  the  afternoon  we  stood  well  in  to 
the  land,  in  order  to  obtain  good  angles  for  the  sun«ey.  There  are, 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  several  islands  and  small  inlets,  one  of  the 
latter  appearing  like  a  harbour,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  which  we 
bad  ninety-four  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  inlet  lies  a  high  and 
craggy  island,  remarkable  on  account  of  its  yellow  sand-like  colour,  by 
irhich  it  maj  be  distinguished  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  numerous 
islands.  Wc  saw  no  ice  this  day,  except  a  few  streams  here  and  there, 
bot  the  smoothness  of  the  water  indicated  our  near^pproach  to  a 
laifer  body  of  it,  . 

On  the  ^7th,  we  continued  to  gajji  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  ebl)- 
tides  appearing  to  obstruct  us  very  little.  Indeed,  from  the  very  en- 
trapc*  of  Hudson's  Strait,  bul  more  especially  to  the  westward  of  the 
limner  Savage  Islands,  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  to  find  our 
dull-sailing  ships  make  so  much  progress,  when  beating  against  a  fresh 
wiod  from  the  westward ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
tTemark  made  by  our  early  navigators,  that  the  flood-tides  run  stronger 
1h«n  the  ebbs  on  this  coast*. 

^  Thii  bet  WM  iV>tiot4  M  «arly  m  the  time  of  Luke  Fox,  who  in  (he  Jotinud'of 
|bs  Tcnrage  of  1691,  frequently  nmd  particalmrly  allodes  te  it.  Hit  accottnt  it  eon- 
4nm4  in  a  highljr  valoaMe-sunatoript  joomal  leapt  by  •  parson  of  the  nasM  of 
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A  li^t  air  at  lei^;th  spripgiog  up  from  the  soath-eastward  enaided  ut 
to  make  way  through  the  ice,  which  now  once  more  occurred  in  great 
quantities  in  erery  direction,  hut  the  pieces  were  so  loose  as  easily  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  ship  with  a  free  wind.  This  ice,  much  of  which 
was  covered  with  sand,  was  so  honey -combed  and  '*  rotten,"  that  it  ap« 
peared  in  a  fair  way  of  being  entirely  dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  current  was  found  to  run  S.  E.  b.  £.,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  per  hour,  at  nine  A«  M.,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  ebb-tide.  For 
the  last  week,  we  had  scarcely  seen  a  Jiying  animal ;  a  glaucous  gull, 
a  boatswain^  and  a  few  looms,  constituting  the  whole  that  are  mentioned 
in  our  journals.  At  two  P.  M.,  a  thermometer  ii^  the  son  stood  at  87% 
and  in  the  shade  at  50^  In  the  evening,  the  land  abreast  of  us,  in  lat. 
6d|°,  long.  72"*,  became  much  lower  than  before,  and  without  snow 
upon  any  part  of  it.  The  unevenness  of  its  general  outline  gave  to  it, 
at  times,  the  appearance  of  islands,  of  which  there  arc,  in  reality,  a 
great  number  hereabouts,  though  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  continuity 
of  the  land  at  the  back.  We  continued  to  run  all  night  through  the 
same  kind  of  ice  as  before,  and,  at  forty  minutes  A.  M.  on  the  38th, 
were  abreast  of  five  remarkable  hillocks  or  undulations  of  the  land,  of 
which  the  appearance  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Bushnan.  We  sounded 
frequently  at  the  depth  of  eighty  to  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  -fathoms,  the 
bottom  being  extremely  irregular.  It  rained  hard  for  several  hours^ 
afrer  which  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  wind  came  from  the  north- 
ward. The  ice  being  now  too  close  to  sail  through  with  any  but  a 
leading  wind,  thd  ships  were  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece.  For  two  days 
past,  we  had  observed  considerable  ripplings  on  the  water,  as  if  oc- 
casioned by  a  strong  tide,  and  the  masses  of  ice  were  frequently  set  in  « 
motion  on  a  sadden,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

On  the  ^9th  we  were  off  a  point  of  land,  having  several  islands  near 
it,  and  exactly  answering  the  description  of  that  called  by  Baffin,  in  the 
year  1615,  Broken  Point, ''  it  being,  indeed,  a  point  of  broken  isles." 
This  headland  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  lunar  observation  made 
off  it  by  this  able  and  indefatigable  navigator,  giving  the  long.  74"  Oo  ^ 
which  is  not  a  degree  to  the  westward  of  the  truth.  Hefe  the  land 
turns  more  to  the  northward,  leaving  a  considerable  opening  in  that 
ciirection. 

A  very  light  wind,  from  the  wrong  quarier,  rendered  all  our  exer- 
tions to  get  in-shore  fruitless,  a  close  barrier  still  intervening  between 
us  and  the  open  sea.  During  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  we  obsery** 
ed  the  ships  to  be  carried  with  the  whole  body  of  ice  consideriaibly  to-t 
wards  the  land,  but  at  noon,  having  moored  the  small  boat  to  the 
bottom  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  the  tide  was  found  to  ruu 
S.  b.  E. ,  one  mile  per  hour.    Our  latitude  observed  was  GS**  61'  44"  , 

Yonrin,  who  served,  it  seems,  as  **eneof  the  officers  on  board  <he  Charles,  Captain 
Lake  Fox,"  on  that  voyage.  This  journal,  which .  is  no  less  remarkable  for  ita 
perspiciiity  and  accuracy  than  for  the  neatness  ^iih  which  it  is  penned,  is  in  the 
poaaetsion  of  Lord  Mountnorris.  By  his  Lordship's  permission  a  copy  of  this 
|o9aai  was  obtained  by  Captain  S»binc,  to  whom  I  son  indebted /or  it. 
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loagHade,  by  chronometen,  74*09^  ICX'.  lo  the  cveoing,  our  pUM- 
pect  of  ao  ioraieduite  relense  appearing  more  and  more  hopelesa,  we 
were  onder  tbe  neceMity  of  making  hgi,  when  we  obtained  azimotht 
on  the  ice,  which  gare  the  rariation  54*  61'  68^  westerly*.  Thp  ice 
Wat  found  to  have  too  orach  motion  in  azimnth  for  obtaini^  the  dtp, 
which  phenomenon  now  began  to  acquire  great  interest.  At  eight  P. 
M.,  we  once  more  made  sail  and,  after  fbor  boars'  laboor,  the  harass* 
iog  nature  of  which  cannot  well  be  described  or  imagined,  succeeded 
in  getting  into  good  sailing  ice  at  midnight  The  weather  being  now 
fine,  and  the  wind  becoming  more  easterly  as  well  as  freshening,  we 
steered  ander  all  sail  to  the  W.  N.  W. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dOth,  however,  a  fog  came  on,  so  thick  that, 
independently  of  the  danger  of  continaing  to  ran  apon  a  coast,  little  if 
at  all  explored  before,  we  also  incurred  the  freqaent  risk  of  taking  the 
wrong  **  leads**  among  the  ice  ;  which  becoming  closer  obliged  as  to 
heare  to,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  and  make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe-piece. 
At  nine  A.  M.  the  fog  clearing  ofl*  «afficient1y  to  allow  us  to  see  a  mile 
or  two  aroond,  we  cast  off  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  £.  b.  S., 
and  ran  to  the  northward  and  westward,  steering  towards  the  land  last 
seen,  which  again  hove  in  sight  at  haJf-pa|^  ten  A.M.,  consisting  of 
several  islands,  thoagh  the  thickness  of  the  weather  might  have  pre- 
vented oar  seeing  any  continaoas  line  of  coast  at  the  back  of  then.  B^ 
ing  at  noon  in  lat.  04^07',  and  longitade,  by  account,  75*  11',  we 
baaled  more  to  the  westward,  along  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  ice  would 
allow.  In  pacing  the  westernmost  of  the  islands,  all  of  which  are  quite 
low,  we  carried  a  depth  of  from  forty-nine  to  thirty-moe  fathoms^  at 
, «  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  In  standing  oat  to  the  southward,  the 
water  deepened,  thoagh  very  irregularly,  toe^ty-four  fathoms,  aft  the 
distance  of  foar  leagues  from  the  land,  where  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  heave  to,  the  fog  coming  on  again  thicker  than  before,  and  oontino- 
ing  throoghout  the  oidit.  A  number  of  seals  and  one  sea-horse  were 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  well  as  some  fish  jumping  out  of  the 
water,  which  the  look-out  man  in  the  crow's  nest  took  to  be  salmon. 

The  weather  gradunlly  clearing,  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t,  we 
again  saw  the  land  to  the  northward,  which  still  appeared  to  consist 
pnncipallv  of  islands,  along  which  our  course  was  now  directed.  At 
noon,  being  in  latitude,  by  account,  64"  01'  M<y,  and  long.  76'  48^  ftlT, 
we  had  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  several  of  these,  at  the  back  of  which 
there  still  ran  a  continuous  line  of  coast.  The  island  seemed  to  form 
several  fine  inlets,  and  the  tide  in  the  offing  was  extremely  strong,  as 
appeared  by  the  numerous  ripplings  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
by  our  making  very  little  progress  for  some  hours  with  a  favourable 

*  Thii  reflult,  however,  which  if  deduced  from  leveral  obferratioiit  made  hy  dif* 
i^rent  obierren,  ii  probably  aboat  threft  degrees  morethan  the  truth,  an  error  kaviog 
been  oocaaioo«Kl  by  the  attrmetioo  of  the  Mp,  at  the  distance  of  132  yards  from  the 
<*.ompasses.  The  obsenratioiu  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  merely  to  sbew  tha  ref- 
alariiy  with  which  aa  alteration  took  place  m  this  error, occasioned  by  tha  aietion 
o(  the  floe]to  wbich\die  ship  was  attaolied,  and  the  sooiequfBt  chaofe  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  ihip*f  attraction  acted  en  the  needJet. 
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breeee.  As  the  fog  cleared  away  from  the  south-western  horizoD,  we 
obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  SaUsbarj  Island  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
aAemoony  Captain  Lyon  discovered  and  made  the  signal  for  an  Esqui- 
maux  oomiak  coming  off  from  the  shore  under  sail,  accompanied  by 
eight  canoes.  We  tacked  to  meet  them,  and  lay  too  for  half  an  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  stook  of  oil.  In  this  boat  wer^  six- 
teen persons,  of  which  number  two  only  were  men,  an  old  and  a  young 
one,  and  the  rest  women  and  children.  In  the  features,  dress,  and  im- 
plements of  these  people,  we  saw  nothing  different  from  those  of  the 
Esquimaux  last  described ;  but  they  were  better  behaved  than  the 
others,  with  whom  our  ships  have  had  more  frequent  intercourse. 

We  continued,  on  the  first  of  August,  to  beat  to  the  w^estw.ard,  be- 
tween Nottingham  Island  and  the  North  Shore,  the  distance  betv^ecq  , 
which  is  about  four  leagues,  and  the  latter  fringed  with  numerous  islands. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  several  canoes  and  one  ooiiniak  came  off 
from  the  mainland,  cpntaining  about  twenty  persons,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  They  brought  a  little  oil,  some  skin 
dresses,  and  tusks  of  the  Walrus,  which  they  were  desirous  of  ex- 
changing f<^r  any  trifle  we  chose  to  give  them.  They  had,  also,  a  num- 
ber of  toys  of  various  kii^s,  such  as  canoes  with  their  paddles,  spears, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  all  on  a  very  small  scale.  Many  of  the  jackets  of 
these  people,  and  particularly  those  of  the  females,  were  lined- with  the 
skins  of  birds,  having  the  feathers  inside  ;  and  they  had,  also,  in  the 
boat,  several  other  skins  in  a  prepared  statie,  taken  from  the  throat  of 
the  eolymbus  glatialis,  which  splendid  bird,  though  we  had  twice  found 
its  skio  in  possession  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  had  not  yet  met  with  our-> 
seUes. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides^  , 
which  run  strong^  between  Nottingham  Island  and  the  northern  land| 
the  cttp^nt  was  tried  seve^l  times  to-day,  about  mid-channel,  by  a 
small  DOi^  vioored  to  the  bottom,  and  found  to  set  as  follows  : 

At  8  A.  M.,  £.b.S.,  1  mile  per  hoar. 
—  9.40         £.b.S.,  -jl.  mile. 

—  11.15,       Slack  (low  ?)  water. 

—  Noon,      W.N.W.,  U  mile  per  hour. 

The  wind  backing  to  the  southward  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  a  fine 
run  along  the  land,  and  about  ten  P.  M.  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  Not- 
tingham Island,  being  abreast  of  three  small  black-looking  islands,  which 
answer  to  the  Trinity  Islands  of  Fox.  Immediately  to  the  westward  of 
these,  the  land  trends  very  much  to  the  northward,  leading  towards  the 
**  Farthest"  of  tbat  navigation  ;  so  that,  our  business  lying  to  the  west- 
ward, and  being  still  favoured  with  a  navigable  sea  and  a  fair  breeze,  we 
soon  lost  si^ht  of  that  shore  altogether.  Some  dusky  clouds,  which 
appeared  upon  the  southern  horizon  this  evening,  were  probably  hang-* 
lag  over  the  Mill  Islands.  . 

After  a  run  of  forty  miles,  during  the  night,  almost  without  seeing 
soy  ice.  we  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  to  a  body  of  it  so  closely 
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Majesty's  Ship  Fcry,  at  Sea,  doring  the  Month  of  July ^ 
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*^  packed,'^  that  we  coald  make  i^o  further  progress,  white  the  masses 
on  the  outer  edge  were  moyiog  so  rapidly  in  yaripas  directions,  as  to 
occasion  as  much  trouble  and  many  violent  blows  before  we  could  get 
clear  of  them.  The  latitude  observed  at  noon  wa^  64°  59^  24'\  and  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  79°  4Qf,  The  soundings  were  one  hundred 
nud  three  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  hard  rock  and  shells  ;  but  the  depth 
varied,  very  frequently  and  suddenly,  from  ibrty-two  to  one  hnndred^ 
The  tide  was  tried  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  at  1 1.30  A.M.,  it  set 
S.S.W.,  nearly  a  knot ;  and  at  1. 10  P.M.,  N.  60"  W.,  a  nule  and  a  half 
an  hour  ;  but  the  direction  of  it  was  so  irregular,  that  the  ships  were 
irequeptly  hampered,  and  received  several  heavy  blows  from  the  ice 
in  consequence.  After  standing  several  miles  to  the  northward  along 
the  ec^e  of  the  ice,  without  meeting  with  an  opening,  it  began  to  lead 
us  so  much  to  the  eastward  that  we  tacked  and  stood  back  to  the  W.S, 
W.y  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  patience  and  perseverance  in  thi^ 
quarter. 

The  expedition  being  bow  about  to  enter  tipon  ground  not  hitherto 
explored,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  route  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  pursue,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prin- 
cipal  objects  pointed  out  in  my  instructions.  This  route  being,  in  a 
certain  degree^  left  to  my  own  discretion,  I  must  here  interrupt^  foi^  a 
moment,  the  narrative  of  our  proceedings,  as  well  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  my  determination  k'ested,  aa  to  establish  tmd  elucidate  the 
connexion  between  the  researches  of  the  present  Expedition,  and  thos^ 
of  iermer  navigators^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Review  of  the, geographical  information  obtained  by  the  retearches  offomi" 
er  Navigators  on  Su  coast  of  the  American  Continent^  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Wager  River — Discover  and  enter  the  Duke  of  York^s  Bay,  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  a  passage  into  the  sea  called  the  Welcome — Learoe  the 
Ddke  of  York^s  Bay,  andproceed  to  the  north-westward — Passage  ofth§ 
Frozen  Strait  ana  arrival  in  Repulse  Bay — Continuity  of  land  there 
^Observations  on  shore^Remarks  concerning  the  Geography,  Tides, 
and  Natural  History  of  this  part  of  the  Continental  coast. 

Hv  inStructioDS  directed  me  to  "  |penetrate  to  the  westward,  throngh 
HodsoD't  Strait,  uotil  1  reached,  either  id  Repalse  Bay,  or  on  some 
other  part  of  the  shores  of  Hadsoo's  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Wager  River, 
a  part  of  the  coast  which  I  should  feel  coDvinced  to  he  a  portion  of  the 
continent  of  North  America."  "  Then  to  keep  along 'Ae  line  of  this 
coast  to  the  northward,  always  examining  every  bend,  or  mlet,"  &c  *. 
It  became,  therefore,  my  mi  basioess  to  inquire  to  what  point  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  had  alre^y  been  car* 
lied,  and  its  continuity  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Capitain 
Hiddleton,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Furnace  in  the  year  1742,  togeth- 
er with  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Admiralty  on  his  return,  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  furnish  the  principal 
taateriab  for  judging  of  this  question.    The  disputes  between  Mr. 
Dobbs  and  Captain  Middleton,  which,  like  most  other  contests  of  a  simi* 
lar  nature,  gave  rise  to  much  personal  animosity  and  virulent  invective, 
have  at  least  served  the  useful  purpose  of  pointing  out,  with  all  the 
minuteness  which  the  most  determined  hostility  could  suggest,  the  par* 
ticular  parts  of  Captain  Middleton's  conduct,  which  his  accusers  coa- 
iidaBed  as  lying  open  to  censure  or  animadversion.    It  appears,  from 
the  documents  laid  before  the  public  at  the  time  by  the  respective  par- 
lies t>  that  Captain  Hiddleton  was  chargeable  with  neglect,  in  hailing 
i|uitted  •certain  parts  of  the  coast  traversed  by  him,  and  which  seemed 
likelj  to  aflbrd  some  outlet  toihe  westward,  without  determining  the 
continuity  of  the  land  by  actual  examination.    The  first  and  prmcipal 
of  these  was  Wager  Inlet,  to  which  Captain  Middleton  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  a  river,  as  subsequent  examination  has,  in  fact,  proved  it  to  be, 
and  Mr.  Dobbs  that  of  a  strait,  leading,  as  he  believed,  to  the  desired 
direction,  towarda  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Wherever  the  strict  and  entire 

•  Ofietil  loftmotioiit. 

i  A  VmHeoHrnisf  the  Conduct  of  Captain  MiddUUm,  kc^  London  1743. 
1^  Abstract  of  Captain  MiddlelonU  Joxfrnal,  Ua^  London,  1744. 
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«xaQUDation  of  a  coast  has  been  neglected,  so  as  still  to  leave  a  doubt 
I'espectiog  its  continuity,  the  mind  uattirallyhas  recoorse  to  all  the  in- 
dications that  can  be  collected  to  supply  the  place  of  facts.  In  the 
present  instance,  die  direction  of  the  tides,  the  degree  of  saltness  in 
the  sea- Water,  the  presence  of  whales,  and  other  circumstances  of  mi- 
nor importance,  constituted  the  chief  grounds  upon  which  the  disput- 
ants rested  their  respective  arguments.  The  direction  of  the  flood- ; 
tide  has, '  indeed,  constantly,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  affording  an  indication  of  seme  weight  in  forming  a  judgment^ 
on  the  spot,  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  westerly 
passage.  To  this  the  attention  of  Captain  Middleton  was  strongly  di- 
rected in  his  official  instructions,  which,  in  two  different  places,  point 
out  to  him  the  propriety  of  "  meeting  the  flood-tide,"  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  proposed  object.  And  in  his  subsequent  endeavour  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  *'  from  the  aspersions  of  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.," 
it  in  upon,  arguments  deduced  from  this  phenomenon  that  he  ]ias  prin- 
cipsdly  laboured  to  convince  the  public  of  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to 
£nd  a  passage  to  the  westward,  through  Wager  Inlet.  In  some  parts 
c^tbe  channel  which  separates  Southampton  Island  from  the  coast  of 
America,  and'to  which,  though  erroneously,  the  name  of  the  Welcome 
has,  of  late  years,  been  applied,  it  was  understood  that  the  flood-tide 
set  from  the  nothward  ;  and  it  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  real  in- 
terest to  ascertain,  by  **  meeting"  it*,  from  what  sea  it  flowed.  Now, 
here  It  was  that  Captain  Middleton  and  Mr.  Dobbs  were  most  at  issue ; 
the  former  asserting  that,in  his  discovery  of  the  **Frozen  Strait,"  through 
which  he  actually  saw  the  tide  of  flood  coming  into  the  Welcome,  Ae 
question  was  solved  in  a  mahner  highly  conclusive  to  every  unpreju- 
'diced  mind  ;  while  the  latter,  fully  impres'ked  with  a  conviction  that  the 
story  of  the  **  Frozen  Strait  was  all  a  ehiro»i^,  as  well  as  every  thing 
that^'  Captain  Middleton  had  said  *^  concerning  that  part  of  the  voyage/' 
confldenUy  insisted  on  the  probability  of  the  tide  finding  its  way  in 
through  Wager  River,  or,  at  least,  through  some  arm  of  the  sea  eom- 
municating  with  that  inlet  from  the  westward.  The  fallacy  of  thb' lat- 
ter opinion  was  amply  proved  by  the  researches  of  the  next  Expedi- 
tion under  Captains  Moor  and  Smith,  wAo,  being  sent  out  for  the  avow^ 
ed  purpose  of  contradicting  or  confirming  the  report  of  Middleton, 
traced  Wager  Inlet  in  their  boats,  till  it  was  found  to  terminate  in  two 
inconsiderable  and  unnavigable  rivera^ 

On  leaving  the  Wager,  Captain  Middleton  proceeded  to  &e  north- 
ward, keying  both  the  American  coast  and  that  of  Southampton  Island 
in  sight,  and  noting  tbeir  bearings  and  distance  frequently  and  minutely 
in  his  log,  as  far  as  Cape  Hope,  in  which  space  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained,  either  by  Mr.  Dobbs  or  by  any  other  person,  of  the  com- 
plete continuity  of  the  land  on  the  American  side.  I  felt  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, therefore,  that  Cape  Hope  formed  a  portioA  of  the  continent, 
and  tlmt  examination  of  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  it  would  be  a 
needless  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  our  time. 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Hope,  the  land  is  described  by  Capt^n 
^tileton  as  l^jstTing  been  obeerred  to  tunisboxt  round  to  tibe  yrm^n^  ^ 
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but  the  joy  and  encouragement  afforded  by  this  circnmslmce  are  sawj  to 
have  been  aoon  clouded  hy  finding  they  had  reached  a  close  bay,  which 
prevented  their  further  progress  in  that  direction,  and  which,  in  cuo- 
sequence,  obtained  the  appropriate  name  of  Repulse  Bay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  particular  remark,  that  even  this  part  of  the  coast  has  not  drawn 
from  Captain  Middleton's  accusers,  who,  as  well  as  their  commander, 
bad  the  advantage  of  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole  transaction,  a 
tingle  expression  implying  a  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  the  land  in  Re- 
pulse Bay.  But  the  imputation  of  negligence  or  fraud,  to  which,  in 
paiticular  instances,  he  appears  to  have  laid  himself  open,  has,  by  a 
construction  not  uncommon,  been  extended  to  his  general  conduct, 
throwing  an  unmerited  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  every  part  of 
bis  labours.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  iU  geographical  position^ 
which  seemed  so  fevourable  for  the  termination  of  the  American  conti- 
nent  to  the  north-eastward,  has  an  importance  been  attached  to  Repulse 
Bay,  even  by  those  who  are  not  the  most  sangtiine  on  the  subject  of  the 
North- West  Passage,  which  subsequent  investigation  has  proved  it  not 
to  deserve. 

Having,  on  the  considerations  detailed  above,  decided  on  takmg  op 
the  examination  of  the  continental  coast,  from  Cape  Hope  northwards, 
it  became  a  question  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  determine,  in  the 
next  place,  by  what  route  the  Expedition  would  roost  quickly  be  en»* 
bled  to  reach  that  point,  so  as  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
present  summer,  upon  ground  not  hitherto  explored ;  and,  if  practica- 
ble; to  get  fairly  on  our  wjky  to  the  westward,  along  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  before  the  close  of  the  navigable  season.  Here  it  was 
necessary  for  me  still  more  carefully  to  balance  in  my  own  mind  the 
ocular  evidence  of  Captain  Middleton  against  the  speculative  reaiMW- 
ing  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  the  former  hniring  asserted  that  he  had  actually  seen 
a  strait  intervening  between  Southampton  Island  and  the  shore  to  the 
northward  of  it,  though  apparently  impracticable  on  account  of  ice  ; 
while  the  latter  had  written  half  a  volume  to  prove  the  strait  in  ques* 
tiort  n  fabrication,  invented  by  the  Captain  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Government,  and  of  favouring  the  supposed  views  of  the  Hndson^s 
Bay  Company,  his  former  employers.  If  Mr.  Dobbs's  suspicions  were 
well  founded,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  by  pursuing  the  known  but 
rircuitous  route  found  the  south  end  of  Southampton  Island,  to  sail  a 
diittance  of  one  hundred  anil  seventy  leagues  from  our  present  station, 
and  above  two  hundred,  in  case  of  failure  at  the  Frozen  Strait,  in  order 
to  reach  the  point  where  eur  operations  were  to  commence  ;  whereas, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  existence,  and,  of  course,  the  practicability, 
of  that  piMssge,  the  distance  would  scarcely  exceed  fil'tv  leagues  ;  a 
difference  of  no  small  moment  in  the  icy  seas.  After  the  roost  anx- 
ious  consideration  of  all  this  contradictory  evidence,  I  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  attemptin^the  direct  passage  of  the  frozen  Strait;  though^ 
I  coafess  not  without  some  apprehension  of  the  risk  I  was  incurring^ 
and  of  the  serious  lost  of  time  which^  in  case  of  failure  either  from  the 
aea*««istence  6f  the  strait  or  from  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  it& 
•ame  implies,  would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned  to  the  Expedition. 
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On  standing  back  to  the  west  south- west  the  ice  was  fooad-arim- 
peoeiraUe  as  before,  and  the  ships  were  therefore  made  fast  in  the 
best  manoer  we  could,  to  awgit  some  alteration  in  our  favour.  On  the 
xnomiog  of  the  3d,  we  had  some  heavy  rain,  although  the  wind  was 
westerly  ;  but,  on  its  veering  to  the  northward^  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  continued  beautifully  fine  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  With  the 
hope  of  g«iining  some  ground  we  cast  o£f,  but  ibund  it  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  through  the  ice,  which,  though  its  general  body 
continued  closely  packed,  was,  in  some  parts,  running  about  in  varions 
and  even  opposite  directions,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour, 
so  as  frequently  to  come  in  forcible  contact  with  the  ships,  without  the 
possibility  of  our  avoiding  it  by  sailing  out  of  its  way.  The  rapidity 
and  irregularity  of  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood  were  particularly 
remarked  by  our  early  navigators,  and,  indeed,  gave  the  name  to 
Mill  Islands,  *^  by  reason  of  grinding  the  ice."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  irregularity  is  principally  occasioned  by  a  meeting  of 
the  tides  hereabouts,  for  there  is  tolerable  evidence  of  the  flood 
coming  from  the  northward  down  the  great  opening  leading  to  Foi's 
Farthest,  and  which  I  have  called  Fox's  Chani«el^.  This  tide,  meet- 
ing the  rapid  stream  which  sets  from  the  eastward  through  Hudson's 
Strait,  must,  of  necessity,  produce  such  a  disturbance  as  has  here  been 
noticed.  The  current  was  tried  at  noon,  this  day,  and  found  to  set 
north  by  west,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  thirty  minutes 
past  nine,  P.  M.,  it  was  running  to  the  south-east  one  mile  per  hour» 
but  which  of  these  was  the  flood  tide  we.  had  no  meansof  deter- 
mining. 

At  ten  A.  M.,  on  the  4th,  ^e  saw  an  appearance  of  land,  much  raised 
and  distorted  by  refraction^'  though  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  at- 
mosphere apparently  clear,  from  N.  82°  £.  to  S.  53"£.,'  being  part  of 
the  coast  discovered  by  Baffin,  in  the  year  1615,  and  more  minutely 
traced  by  Fox,  in  1631.     At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  66°  OCy  17",  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  being  79°  66'  66".     At  this  time,  the  pros- 
pect to  the  westward  appeared  from  the  crow's-nest  as  unpromising*,  oi^ 
account  of  the  closeness  and  extent  of  tlie  ice,  as  1  ever  remember  ta 
have   seen  it.     Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  sea  ^gradually,  or 
rather  suddenly,  became  navigable  in  that  direction,  the  ice  separating^ 
and,  in  fact,  disappearing  in  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a  manner  as  ta 
astonish  even  those  among  us  who  had  been  the  longest  accustomed  ta 
this  navigation,  and  affording  a  striking  example  of  those  sudden  changes 
which,  in  icy  seas,  almost  teach  us  never  to  despair  of  making  progress,, 
even  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavourable.     We  did 
not  fail  to  take  ailhrantage  of  this  alteration,  and,  standing  under  all  sail 
to  the  westward,  soon  made  Southampton  Island      At  midnight  we  had 
deepened  the  water  to  one  hundred  and  five  &thoms, 

*  Baffin  particularly  insists  on  this  being;  the  case,  both  near  Trinity  Islands,  ancJk 
off  Southampton  Island;  and,  I  tliink,  notwithstanding;  a  contrary  opinion  held  by- 
Fox  and  Yourin,  our  observations  on  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  subse- 
<iwnlly  at  Winter  Island,  serve  to  confirm  those  o£  Baffin* 
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After  an  noobttructed  run  of  between  thirty  and  ibrtf  miles,  we  were 
again  stopped,  aod  obliged  to  make  fast,  oo  the  morning  of  the  5tbf  the  ice 
becoming  gradually  closer,  and  occurring  in  heavy  and  extensive  floM* 
After  divine  service  had  been  performed,  we,  again  made  sail,  being  to 
lat.  66"  Z^  60",  and  longitude,  by  chrononfeters,  81"  24'.  By  dint  of  a 
good  deal  of  '*  boring,"  and  after  receiving  a  number  of  very  violent 
blows,  we  succeeded  in  forcing  our  way  about  ten  miles  nearer  thelaDd, 
which  appearing  not  to  be  continuous  in  one  part,  I  concluded  we  were 
near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Frozen  Strait.  But  the  haze  or  ftg-bank 
which,  in  these  regions',  even  on  days  apparently  the  clearest,  often  gives 
a  distorted  appearance  to  objects  at  the  distance  oC  four  or  five  leaguea, 
prevented  our  making  it  out  distinctly.  .As  it  was  now  impracticable  to 
make  any  further  progress,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  that  suspense  which  the  increasing  interest  of  our  situation  naturally 
excited. 

Some  of  the  floes  in  this  neighbourhood  measured  at  least  half  a  mile 
each  way,  being  the  largest,  except  one  or  two,  that  we  had  yet  met  with. 
They  were  all  covered  with  innumerable  *'  hummocks,"  between  which 
were  pools  of  water,  some  fresh,  and  others  communicating  with  the  see. 
below.  Though  we  subsequentiv  witnessed  the  formation  of  one  kind  of 
H  hummocky",  floes,  by  means  of  the  doubling  occasioned  by  pressure, 
these  were  evidently  producedjn  a  difierentway.  From  their  appear- 
ence  it  would  seem  that  they  are  formed  of  numerous  detached  masses 
of  ice,  left  floating  on  the  sea  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter's  frost ;  which, 
facilitating  the  production  of  a  new  sheet,  are  enclosed  and,  as  it  were, 
soldered  together  by  it ;  thus,  increasingio  several  feet  in  thickness  io 
the  course  of  the  winter,  and  receiving  a  covering  of  snow  upon  its  vp- 

Ser  surface,  it  becomes  one  firm  and  compact  body.  The  height  of  the 
ummocks,  which  were  here  five  or  six  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floe,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  masses  remaining  on* 
dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  summer  ;  and,  •  in  most  parts  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  where,  I  believe,  little  or  none  of  the  former  year's  ice  would 
be  found  at  the  s^ng  in  of  the  frost,  the  floes  are  level  and  re* 
gular,  like  those  which  we  know  to  be  produced  annually  in  almost 
all  undi»turt>ed  situations.  When  the  thawing  commences,  the  water 
lodges  in  the  cavities  formed  on  floes  by  the  hummocks,  making  the 
numerous  pools  we  see  in  the  summer,  gradually  finding  its  way  com- 
pletely through  the  ice,  and  thus,  at  length,  serving  again  to  separate 
the  original  masses,  or  hummocks.  This  is  one,  among  the  many  in- 
stances, in  which  Nature  may  be  observed  wonderfullv  to  adapt  her 
means  of  dissolving  the  ice  to  thftte  she  employs  in  its  production, 
thereby  preventing  any  undue  accumulatioA  ef  it  in  the  polar  regions 
of  the  earth. 

While  on  thb  subject,  I  may  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  stones, 
sand,  sheUs,  and  weed,  found  upon  the  surface  of  all  the  ice  in  this  ne^- 
bourhood.  The  quantity  in  which  these  substances  here  occurred  was 
reallv  surprising,  and  puzzled  us  exti:^mely  to  account  for  the  msDner 
in  which  ttiey  found  their  way  upon  the  floes.    This  circumstance  hat 
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been  generally  tt^plained  by  simply  attributing  itio  the  whole  floe  ha?* 
ing  beeor  in  immediate  contact  with  the  land,  enabling  the  •treams  to 
wiffifa,  or  the  winds  to  blow,  these  substances  into  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  fi)«nd,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  deposited  on  bergs  for- 
med on  the  shore.  But  to  those  who  hare  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
£ict,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  here  occurred,  this  mode  of  explaining 
it,  however  plausible  at  fiist  sight,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  for 
masses  of  rock,  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  ar^  some- 
times observed  mihe  middle  of  a  floe,  measuring  half  a  mile,  or  more, 
each  way,  and  of  which  the  whole  sor&ce  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
smaller  stones,  sand,  end  shells.  To  suppose  the  wind  strong  enough  to 
blow  these  substances  such  a  distance  would  be  absurd  ;  nor  is  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  been  washed  there  scarcely  more  probable,  for 
as  a  floe  of  ice  must  float  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  overflowed,  and  much  less  how 
heavy  stones  can  be  carried  half  a  mile  along  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  flee  may  be  held  down  by  its  firm  cementation  to  the  shore, 
while  the  water  from  the  land  above  it  rushes  in  a  torrent  along  its  up- 
per sur&ce.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  experience,  which  shews 
ihat,  long  before  the  streams*  on  the  land  are  sufficient  to  efiect  this, 
the  ice  next  the  shore  is  completely  thawed,  and  detached  from  the 
beach,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  float  in  the  natural  way. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  fact  that  I  can  suggest  is,  thai  as  it  i^ 
generally  found  to  be  the  case  to  the  greatest  extent  upon  the  **  hum- 
mocky^'  floes,  the  substances  may  have  been  deposited  upon  each  mass 
of  ice  when  separate,  and  eventually  brought  into  the  middle  of  ^  large 
floe  by  the  process  detailed  above.  This  expiration,  however,  goes 
but  a  little  vi^ay  towards  clearing  u)p  the  difficulty ;  for,  besides  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing,  in  this  case,  that  each  mass  of  ice  has  in  its  turn 
Jieen  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  shore,  we  have  never  seen  an 
uistance,  in  any  bay  or  harbour,  where  ice  so  brought,  even  under  the 
moat  favourable  circumstances,  has  received  any  such  deposit.  In  what- 
ever manner  it  may  be  effected,  it  is  certain  that  these  substances  act 
an  essential  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  as  even  the  smallest  stone 
er  collection  of  sand,  may  always  be  observed  to  have  formed  a  pool  of 
water  around  it,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  oi  heat  from  its  surfice. 
The  stones  now  found  upon  the  ice  were  granite,  gneiss,  feldspar,  and 
lime,  the  latter  being  most  abundant ;  indeed,  all  the  earthy  matter 
found  in  the  holes  effervesced  with  sulphuric  acid.  -  There  were  also 
several  kinds  of  shells,  among  which  was  the  species  of  anomia  first 
discovered  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  found  both  in  the  shell  and  the  fbsdil 
state  in  the  course  of  thei  former  voyage. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  here  Bd**  05'  30"  westerly. 
At  seven  P.M.  the  tide  set  E.b.S,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  the 
ice  being  remarkably  still,  and  the  strength  of  the  tides  certainly  much 
less  than  farther  to  the  eastward  ;  a  circumstance,  which,  added  to  our 
subsequent  observations,  confirmed  the  remark  of  Baffin,  that  there 
was  "  less  shew  of  tide"  in  this  part.    Having  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
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ships  two  milefl  farther  in-shore,  we  again  made  fast,  baviug  deepeoeU 
the  water  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

At  noon  on  tiie  6th,  we  observed  va  lat.  66'  28'  15",  bebg  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  that  in  which  Bylot,  with  whom 
Baffin  sailed  as  pilot,  left  off  his  search  of  n  passage  to  the  westward  in 
1615.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  uC 
this  place  were,  the  increased  quantity  of  iee,  the  water  becoming  less 
deep,  and  his  seeing  land  bearing  N.E.b.E  from  him  ;  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay. 
The  same  land,  which  we  had  now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  one  of  sever- 
al islands,  and  f  gare  it  the  name  of  Baffih  Island,  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  that  able  and  enterprising  navigator.  The  south-east- 
ernmost land  in  sight  was  that  about  Cape  Comfort,  which  Baffin  con* 
sidered  in  lat.  65%  long.  85°  M.  Our  angles  and  -observations  place  it 
in  64**  54',  and  82°  57'.  Between  Baffin  Isiana  and  the  high  land  of 
Southampton  Island,  from  which  points  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
Expedition  dommence,  there  was  a  considerable  interval  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  where  no  land  had  as  yet  appeared.  We  could 
not,  therefore,  but  entertain  very « sanguine  hopes  that  this  opening 
would  be  found  to  communicate  with,  and  even  to  be  a  continuation  of, 
the  Fro2en  Strait,  us  Middleton  himself  had  suggested.  In  the  evening, 
the  aky  became  overcast,  the  wind  being  southerly  ;  and  between 
eleven  P.M.  and  midnight,  several  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen 
to  the  westward,  and  succeeded  by  hard  rain  for  some  hours. 

Our  progress  was  now  so  slow,  owing  to  Constant  interruption  by  ice, 
that  Oft  the  9th,  at  noon,  we  had  only  reached  the  lat  of  65°  34°  28", 
and  long.  82°  24'  19f',  our  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  .fifty  fiithoiBs 
muddy  bottom.  The  northern  land  in  sight,  which  now  first  seemed  to 
consist  of  islands,  appeared  low  in  comparison  with  the  coast  of  South- 
thampton  Island,  the  latter  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea, 
and  having  two  hills  very  cons|»icnous  fron^  the  eastward,  forming  a 
sort  of  saiMle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mormond  Hills  over  Buchaness. 
In  the  afternoon  we  once  more  entered  the  ice,  which  favoured  us  by 
opening  more  and  more  as  we  advanced  ;  so  that  we  succeeded  in  ma- 
kug  several  miles  to  the  westward,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  the  ships 
under  way  and  in  open  water  during  the  night,  tacking  off  and  on  near 
a  small  rocky  islet.  Three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  this,  we  had  one 
hundred  and  one  fathoms,  and  could  detect  no  current  by  a  boat  moored 
to  the  bottom. 

The  necessity  of  carrying  easy  sail  on  account  of  the  blet,  whichi 
for  two  or  three  hours,  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish,  prevented  our 
making  any  progress  to  the  westward  during  the  night.  In  passing  to 
the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  rocky  islet,  we  had  thirty  fathoms  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  boats  being  sent  to  sound  on 
its  southern  and  western  side,  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty-five 
fathonu  at  about  the  same  distance.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  in  with  the  northern  land,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
after  nine  P.  M.,  Being  close  to  a  small  rock  or  islet,  which  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  shore,  1  landed  upon  it,  accompanied  by  a  large 
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party  of  ofl&cers,  who  roknteered  to  man.  the  hoat.  We  found  it  to  he 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  across,  consisting  entirely  of  gneiss- roc^,  roun-* 
ded  OB  the  surface,  and  with  a  little  moss  and  a  very  iew  other  plants 
growing  in  crevices  where  water  had  lodged.  We  saw  the  tracks  of 
deer  upon  some  moist  sand,  and  a  rude  circle  of  stones,  being  probably 
the  remains  of  an  Esquimaux  summer  habitittion.  From  twenty  minutes 
after  nine  till  ten  P.  M  ,  the  tide  rose  one  foot«  the  stream  setting  to  the 
i^estward  in  the  offing,  as,  indeed^  it  had  done  about  the  same  time  for  the 
two  preceding  tides,  so  that  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  flood- 
tide  coming  from  the  eastward  in  this  place.  At  eleven  P.  M.,  sooa 
after  we  returned  on  board,  a  fresh  gale  suddenly  came  on  from  the 
north-west,  obliging  us  to  make  the  ships  fast  to  the  largest  fioe-piece 
that  happened  to  be  near  us,  as  the  best  means  of  holding  our  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  good  effects  of  the  north- westeriy 
gale  were  very  apparent ;  for,  although  we  had  drifted  two  or  three 
leagues  back  to  the  eastward,  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  conaisting 
mostly  of  pieces  smaller  than  that  to  which  we  were  attached,  had 
gone  much  faster^  leaving  a  large  space  of  clear  water  for  us  to  work 
in.  It  may  here  be  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  our  endeavours  to 
get  to  the  westward,  as  well  in  this  voyage,  as  in  that  of  1819-20,  a 
westerly  wind,  though  blowing  directly  against  us,  was  always  found 
ultimately  to  be  the  most  favourable  to  our  purpose,  as  it  brings  awaj 
large  .bodies  of  ice  fyMsn  that  quarter,  and  consequently  leaves  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  open  water.  The  most  precious  opportunity  to 
seize,  therefore,  in  this  navigation,  is  at  the  springing  up  of  an  easterly 
breeze  after  a  gale  from  the  opposite  quarter,  at  which  time,  >f  a  ship 
be  fortunately  unhampered,  considerable  progress  may  generally  be 
made.  Not  a  moment  of  this  favourable  interval  must  be  lost,  as  the 
ice  invariably  closes  again  in  a  few  hours  after  the  change  of  wind, 
which  is  besides  usually  attended  by  thick  weather. 

The  gale  having  somewhat  S|oderated  at  noon,  we  cast  off  and  made 
sail ;  and,  after  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  during  the  day,  had  made 
considerable  progress  by  the  evening,  when  the  ice  becoming  close 
obliged  us  to  make  fast ;  in  doing  which  the  Kecla  narrowly  escaped  a 
heavy  **  nip,"  by  the  sndden  meeting  of  two  floes.  The  weather  was 
beautifully  clear,  giving  us  a  fine  view  of  the  land,  which  now  began 
to  excite  in  us  niore  and  more  interest,  almost  at  every  step  of  our 
progress.  A.headland,  bearing  from  us  S.  87°  VV.,  and  named,  by  Mr. 
Hooper's  desire.  Cape  Welsford,  appeared  very  decidedly  to  form 
the  northern  termination  of  Sonthamptoo  Island,  leaving  an  opening  of 
a  league  or  two  in  width,  but  broken  by*  two  or  three  islands  between 
it  and  some  high  land  to  the  northward  ;  a  promontory  on  |his  6hore» 
forming  the  northern  point  of  the  Strait,  was  named  after  Mr.  Deas 
Thomson,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Navy.  This 
land,  however,  did  not  appear  to  join  that  which  we  had  lately  lefl  to 
the  north-east  of  us,  there  being  between  them  a  very  wide  opening  ia 
which  nothing  but  a  sea  incumbered  with  ice  was  visible  from  the  mast- 
head.   The  accounts  given  by  Captain  Middleton  of  the  latitude  of 
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the  western  eDtrdnce  of  the  Frozen  Strait  are  so  confused,  and  erea 
contradictory*,  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  land  perplexed  me 
extremely  in  deciding  whether  or  not  we  had  arrived  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the-opening  to  which  he  had  given  that  name.  That  irom^'dt* 
fiteljr  hefore  ns  to  the  westward,  though  it  agreed  in  latitude  within  five 
or  six  miles  with  the  sonthernuiost  parallel  he  has  assigned  to  it,  ap« 
peared  much  too  narrow  to  answer  his  description  of  the  passage  we 
were  in  search  of.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  1  thought  it  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  strait  in  question  ;  and  as,  at  all  events,  the 
opening  between  Southampton  Island  and  the  land  to  the  northward  of 
h,  in  whatever  latitude  it  might  be  found,  and  whether  wide  Or  narrow, 
was  the  passage  through  which  it  was  our  present  object  to  pendtrate 
into  Repulse  Bay,  i  decided  on  using  our  utmost  exertions  to  push 
through  the  narrow  strait  now  before  us. 

The  wind  moderating  in  the  evening,  and  the  ice  after  sunset  once 
more  opening,  enabled  us  to  make  another  mile  or  two  to  the  west* 
ward,  after  which  we  lay  to  for  (be  night.  A  great  number  of  nar- 
whals were  pla3ring  about  the  ship  duiing  the  night,  but  they  were,  as 
tisual,  so  wary  that  our  boats  could  not  approach  them.  We  remarked 
that  scarcely  in  any  part  of  the  polar  regions  previously  visited,  had 
we  seen  fewer  birds  than  for  some  days  past ;  a  solitary  glaucous  gull,  a 
hawk,  and  a  boatswain  being  all  that  had  been  noticed.  The  moon*  in 
rising  this  evening,  was  curiously  distorted  by  lefraction  into  the  ir^ 
regular  shape  of  a  shrivelled  orange. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  ships  were  poshed  as  far  into  the 
ice  as  the  closeness  of  it  would  allow,  which  brought  us  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  strait  before  us ;  and,  as  we 
could  still  see  no  land  from  the  masthead  when  looking  directly  Uirough 
it,  we  were  naturally  contirmed  in  the  supposition  that  this  was  the 
Frozen  Strait,  beyond  which  we  should  have  immediate  access  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Welcome.  We  obaervied  something  very  like 
tmoke  rising  from  atiout  Cape  Welsford,  which,  being  confined  to  one 
spot,  was  thought  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fires  of  natives.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fineness  of  the  weather  about  this  time  ;  the 
climate  was,  indeed,  altogether  so  difierent  from  that  to  which  we  had 
before  been  accustomed  in  the  icy  seas,  as  to  be  a.  matter  of  constant 
remark.  Thedaprs  were  temperate  and  clear,  and  the  nights  not  cold, 
though  a  very  tbm  plate  of  ice  waaf  usually  formed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  sheltered  places,  and  in  the  pools  of  water  upon  the 
JBoes.    After  sunset  we  descried  land,  appearing  very  distant,  through 

•  Ai  an  iMtanoe  of  this,  in  the  Furnaoe't  lo^  of  Aagost  the  8th,  Captain  Mid. 
^Baton  gives  the  Utitade  of  hia  ship  by  obsenratioB,  65*'  38^  to  65*  41%  when  cloee 
off  the  weatem  entnacc  of  the  Froceo  Strait,  which,  from  iU  sooth-easterlj  treo* 
diag,  is^  also,  the  norihcmmost  part  of  it.  Id  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  howeFer,  be 
aays  it  la  in  66^'  40,  and.  Just  before,  that  it  is  near  the  tixtj-serenth  degree  of  lati- 
twk.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  proved  correct ;  but  I  have  here  quoted 
them,  to  explain  the  doubti  whioh  these  ooatradictorT  sUtemeata  led  me  to  enter. 
€avt.acthifljonoture. 
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the  middle  of  the  strait,  which  we  considered  to  be  that  on  the  Ameci- 
caa  side  of  the  Welcome.  At  this  time,  abo,  we  observed  some  i^e 
ia  the  centre  of  the  stfait,  heavier  than  that  which  covered  the  rest  of 
the  sea,  and  apparently  aground  in  shoal  water,  as  ailerwarda  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

Qd  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  the  ice  continued  almost  at  close  as  be- 
fore about  the  ships,  but  the  wind  being  easterly  and  some  clear  water 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  we  were  encou* 
n^ed  to  make  an  attempt  to  move.  The  signal  was,  therefore,  made 
to  warp  with  lines  and  hawsers,  but  we  met  with  no  success  to  repay 
oar  endeavours,  the  Hecla  having  rather  lost  than  gained  ground  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  Fury,  though  favoured  by.slc^ker  ice,  not 
having  advanced  one  mile  after  nincT hours'  labour.  We,  therefore, 
made  fast  to  a  floe  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  almost  as  much 
across,  our  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  a  high  b)and  which  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  passage  on  its  northern  side.  A  great  variety  of  coral,  shells, 
and  marine  insects  wore  here  brought  up  from  the  bottom,  which  will 
be  described  in  another  place. 

The  wind  shiff^ed  to  the  westward  and  increased  to  a  strong  breeze  in 
the  nighty  in  consequence  of  which  we  had^  on  the  rooming  of  the  15th, 
unavoidably  drifted  buck  6  ox  6  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  temporary 
loss  of  ground  wi^,  however,  as  usual,  more  than  compensated  by  a 
large  space  of  clear  water  now  seen  in-shore,  into  which,  after  several 
hours'  exertion,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  Fury,  at  three  P.M.  .We 
were  here  within  a  league  of  a  remarkable  headland  on  Southampton 
klapd,  which  1  named  Cape  BvLof ,  as  being  probably  the  westernmost 
,)and  seen  by  th^t  navigator  in  1615.  In  the  meantime,  the  Hecla,  still 
continuing  I'ery  closely  beset,  bad,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  drifted 
back  with  the  ice  several  miles  to  the  northward  nnd  eastward,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  we  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.  This  lat- 
ter  circumstance  was,  however,  owing  in  great  measure  to.  the  extraor- 
dinary refraction  upon  the  horizon,  making  terrestial  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles  appear  flattened  down  or  depressed,  as  well 
as  otherwise  much  deformed. 
*^  At  six  P.M.,  having  beat  up  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  entrance 
of  the  stratt,  and  being  anxious  to  sound  the  channel,  which  appeared 
narrow  but  without  any  ice  in  it  to  offer  us  obstruction,  t  left  the  ship 
in  the  gig,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross,  for  this  purpose.  The  current 
appeared  to  be  setting  to  windward,  or  to  the  westward,  but  the  fresh 
breeze  was  unfavourable  for  ascertaining  its  exact  direction  or  velocity. 
Besides  the  high  island  before  mention^,  are  two  smaller  4»ne8  to  the 
southward  of  it,  which  contract  the  channel  still  more  between  it  and 
the  south  shore.  These  islands  1  named  after  Lieutenant  Nias.  The 
heavy  ice  which  had  before  been  observed  from  the  mast-head,  now 
formed  a  very  conspicuous  object,  tbe  rest  having  ^rifted  out  of  the 
strait ;  we  therefore  rowed  directly  towards  this,  as  it  seemed  tQ  form 
tbe  (iorthern  boundary  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  ch^nel.    Beft^uig 
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it  at  thirty  minutes  after  ninc»  we  found  it  aground  as  we  had  conjectuN 
ed,  two  of  the  black  rockg  on  which  it  rested  being  now  just  above  wa- 
ter, and  a  tide  of  a  knot  and  a  half  setting;  past  them  to  the  eastward* 
These  dangerons  rocks  He  nearly  naidway  between  the  smallest  i*biid 
and  Cape  V\''el»ford,  being  rather  to  the  westward  of  the  narrowest  part. 
Within  fifty  yards  of  the 'dry  part  of  them  was  a  depth  often  to  twelve 
fathoHM^  and  itoni  five  to  seven  at  half  that  distance.  As  it  was  not 
possible  to  complete  the  examination  of  tbc  channel  in  time  to  beat  the 
thip  through  till  the  morning,  1  made  tne  appointed  signal  for  the  Fury 
to  stand  o^  and  on  during  the  few  hours  of  dusk,  and  determined  on 
taking  up  our  quarters  on  shore  at  Cape  Welsford,  in  order  to  re-cora- 
mence  our  examination  as  early  us  possible  in  the  morning,  in  stand- 
ing across  to  the  Cape,  we  could  find  no  bottom  with  thirty-five  fathoms 
of  line,  and;  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  this  part  the  water  wassubseqaent- 
ly  found  to  be  very  deep. 

The  part  of  Southampton  Island  on  which  we  landed  is  about  a  thou* 
sand  feet  high,  and  composed  of  gneiss.  Ever}'  here  and  there,  along 
the  shore,  between  the  projecting  points  of  rocks,  is  a  small  cove  or 
b.iy,  having  a  beach  composed  of  small  pieces  of  limestone,  which  make 
the  water  almost  as  white  as  milk.  Landing  in  one  of  these  coves,  we 
carried  the  boat  above  high- water  mark  ;  and,  making  a  tent  of  her  sail^ 
lay  very  comfortably  during  the  night.  When  the  boat  first  touched 
the  beach,  we  observed  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  little  fish  called 
sillocks,  swimming  about,  several  of  which  were  killed  by  the  boat- 
books  or  taken  in  the  hand.  A  great  number  of  white  whales,  seals, 
and  narwhals,  were  also  playing  about  near  the  beach  during  the  nighL 
The  white  whales  were  the  most*  numerous  ;  the  noise  these  animals 
made  resembled  a  hoarse  low-toned  barking  more  than  any  other  to 
which  1  can  compare  it ;  and  we  remarked  that  their  colour  was  whiter 
than  any  we  had  before  seen. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  ine,  enabhng  us  to  obtain  gocMi 
observations  by  the  moon  and  stars.  The  latitude  by  two  meridian  alti- 
tudes was  Go  28'  13" ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers  84"  4(Jf  OT  ;  and 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  SO"*  IB'  26"  westerly.  The  aurora 
borealis  was  visible  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  conf^isttng  of  many 
luminous  patches,  or  nebulae,  having,  when  viewed  together,  a  tendency  * 
to  form  an  |rch,  and  extending  frqpi  south  by  east  to  south-west  and 
sometimes  to  west,  iu  height  in  the  centre  being  15".  From  tbk 
arch  pencils  of  rays  shot  upwards  towards  the  zenith.  It  differed  from 
any  other  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  that  1  have  seen,  in  being  at  times 
of  a  beaottfol  orange  colour. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  ascended  the  bill 
tbove  oar  sleeping-place,  from  whence  we  could  perceive  land  stretch- 
ing round  to  the  westward  and  northward,  ^o  as  apparently  to  leave  no 
opening  in  that  quarter.  We  were  much  surprised  at  the  low  and  yel* 
lowish  appearance  of  this  land,  both  of  which  circumstances  we  were 
et  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  Captain  Midd1eton*s  description  ef  the  bold 
•here  of  the  American  continent,  on  the  western  side  of  the  WelcoiM 
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Bboat  this  latitude.  It  iras  pleasing,  however,  to  observe  a  large  ex- 
pance  of  sea  wholly  anencambered  with  ice,  io  the  direction  we  were  now 
aboot  to  parsae  ;  and  we,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  beach  to  continue 
the  surrey  of  the  strait,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  favourable  circumstance.  We  here  noticed  several  Esquimaux 
circles  of  stones,  but  all  very  old  ones,  nor  could  we  discover  any  re- 
cent traces  of  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the  smoke  which  we  thought 
we  had  observed  from  the  ships,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  lu 
the  fissures  and  hollows  between  the  rocks,  the  moss,  sorrel,  ground 
willow,  an4  a  few  other  plants  were  abundant,  and  specimens  of  every 
kind  were  brought  on  board.  On  our  return  to  the  beach  we  found 
the  boat^s  crew  amusing  themselves  in  catching  sillocks,  of  which  they 
had  discovered  great  numbers  left  by  the  tide  in  pools  upon  the  rocks, 
and  had^already  caught  more  than  a  large  bucket  full.  They  proved 
most  excellent  eating  and,  although  we  were  not  badly  off  for  fresh  pro* 
vision,  were  considered  by  us  a  very  agreeable  variety.  Every  pos- 
sible care  was  taken  in  observing  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides  in 
this  place,  that  phenomepenon  having  now  assumed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  at  half  past  nine  the 
preceding  evening,  we  had  found  a  tide  setting  to  the  eastward  past  the 
Bl»ck  Rocks,  at  the  rate  of  a  knot  and  a  half.  At  ten  P.  M.,  when  we 
landed,  the  tide  was  rapidly  rising  and  continued  to  do  so  till  two  in 
the  morning,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  a  few  pieces  of  ice  were 
occasionally  driving  to  the  eastward  through  the  channel.  From  these 
observations  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  the  flood-tide  came 
from  the  westward,  though  subsequent  experience,  as  will  presently 
appear,  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  erroneous.  If  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  tides  be  regular,  the  time  of  high  water  on  full  and  change 
days  of  the  mooa,  at  Cape  Welsford,  would  appear  to  be  a  quarter  past 
twelve.  The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  at  this  morning's  tide, 
which  was  a  spring-tide,  the  moon  being  two  days  old,  was  sixteen  feet 
seven  inches* 

After  completing  our  observations  and  examination  of  the  channel, 
we  reached  the  ship  by  eight  A.  M.,  the  Fury  having,  with  great  atten-^ 
tton,  been  kept  close  off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  during  the  night.  The 
Hecia  had  at  this  time  just  hove  in  sight  under  a  press  of  sajl  to  the 
eastward,  having  at  length,  with  mi^b  difficulty,  succeed^  in  getting 
into  dear  water.  While  engaged  in  beating  through  the  channel  with 
a  considerable  tide  against  us,  I  despatched  Mr.  Crozier  to  bring  on 
board  sand  for  the  decks,  and  provided  him  also  with  nets  for  catching 
sillocks,  of  which  he  procured  enough  to  serve  the  messes  of  the  officers 
and  ships'  company  for  two  dinners. 

In  beating  through  this  channel,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  Cape  Welsford  to  the  Black  Rocks,  we  discovered 
00  danger  on  the  south  side,  where  we  had  ninety  fathoms  at  two4hirds 
of  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  nor  any  on  the  northern  side  except 
the  rocks  themselves,  which  are  completely  covered  at  high  water.  No 
•oondings  could  be  obtained  with  one  hundred  fathoms  of  line  any 
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■where  near  (he  middte  of  the  channel,  though  the  water  ia^emariodMgr 
light-coloured  at  a  considerable  distance  fron  the  shore,  owbg  pioba* 
biy  to  the  same  caiwe  as  that  I  before  noticed,  as  occurring  near  Ae 
beach  in  all  the  little  bays  along  this  coast. 
^^  As  soon  as  we  were  through  the  passage,  I  despatched  Mr.  Butluian 
to  the  Hecla,  in  the  small  boat,  with  a  plan  of  the  channel,  and  aooi^ 
directions  to  be  attended  to  in  coining  through,  for  Captain  Lyon's  gui- 
dance, and  then  stood  on  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  make  out  thelaod 
in  that  quarter.  The  appearance  of  this  land  continued  to  perpleiL  us 
more  and  more  as  we  advanced,  as,  instead  of  any  opening  correspon- 
ding to  Wager  River,  which  lies  about  this  latitude,  and  the  high  shores 
by  which  it  is  bounded,  we  soon  discovered  before  us  a  continiKMis 
line  of  low  yellew-loofctog  coast,  extending  all  round  so  as  to  meet  the 
bigh  land  oif  Southampton  Island  to  the  south,  as  well  as  th»t  to  the 
north,  and  leaving  no  perceptible  outlet  by  which  we  could  find  our 
way  to  the  westward.  In  standing  across  we  fnsquently  obsenred  a 
ipreat  rippling  on  the  water,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  sound ;  hot  we 
could  find  no  bottom  with  forty  to  fifty  fathoms  of  line,  till  witbm  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  low  shore,  when  we  rather  suddenly  obtained  sound* 
io^  in  twenty  fathoms,  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  We  then  kept  away,  in 
a  Une  with  this  shore,  to  the  northward,  and  at  length  perceived  soaaa- 
thing  like  a  small  opening  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  what  otherwise 
-appeared  a  laige  bay.  The  wind  veering  to  the  southward,  however, 
with  rain,  and  every  appearance  of  a  dirty  night,  and  the  Hecla  not 
having  yet  got  through  the  strait,  in  consequence  of  light  and  baffling 
winds,  1  considerd  it  most  prudent  to  run  in  under  the  western  shore, 
and  to  anchor  for  the  night,  which  we  accordtn^y  did  at  thirty  asinotes 
after  seven  P.M.,  in  thirteen  fathoms,  oa  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sbells, 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  beach.    The  navigation  was  here 

Eerfectly  unobstructed  by  ice,  of  which  none  was  to  be  seen,  except 
ere  and  there  a  straggling  piece  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
detached  firom  the  shore.  A  great  number  of  white  whales  were  ob« 
served  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  cackling  of  geotfe  was  heard  on 
shore  the  whole  night  The  Hecla,  having  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  strait,  joined  ns  an  hoar  before  midnif^t. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l7th,  the  weather  being  too  foggy  to  move, 
parties  from  both  sbrns  went  on  f  here  to  examine  the  country  and  to 
prooure  specimens  of  its  natural  productions.  We  landed  on  a  flat  and 
very  rough  beach,  principally  composed  of  sharp  masses  of  Umestone, 
over  which,  at  low  water,  it  was  difficult  to  drag  the  boats.  Mix»d 
vritb  these  were  some  pieces  of  gneiss  and  granite,  but  the  lime  is  by 
far  the  most  abundant.  Thb  land,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
beach,  hot  is  in  no  part  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea,  was  fiill  of  ponds  of  fresh  water,  and  in  almost  aU  the  in- 
termediate parts  there  was  abundance  of  fine  vegetation,  consistinf  of 
grass,  moss,  and  various  ether  plants,  of  which  specimens  were  hroi^ht 
onboard*  A  Sfdeodid  specimen  of  the  eolgmbuM  areiietu,  and  also  a  red- 
throated  diver  {eofymbw  ttfitnirifmaU$,)  were  obtained  by  the  gentk- 
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of  the  HeeU.  The  former  though  very  wM  wei^  uwiierdiift, » 
!  alio  ployers  of  two  kinds,  the  charadrim  ptutnoHiy  srixd  hiatitvin. 
Nine  or  ten  deer,  of  which  several  were  fawns,  with  a  large  huck  ns 
usaiil  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  herd,  were  ofiet  with  by  some  of  our 
people,  but  they  would  not  suffer  the'mselves  to  be  approached  within 
giD'Shoft.  A  great  number  of  fine  black  whales  were  playing  about  near 
the  beuch,  and.  from  the  total  absence  of  ice,  would  baye  afforded  a 
rich  and  easy  harvest  to  a  fishing  ship.  Several  seals  were  also  seen, 
and  me  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some.siliocks  near  the  shore,  but  had 
DO  success  with  the  seine,  whicb  was  twice  hauled  upon  the  beach. 
We  met  with'tfae  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  habitations  in  difiierent 
places  along  the  shore,  and  in  one  spot  a  conspicious  mark  had  been 
left  by  these  people,  consisting  of  several  stQaes  placed  one  over  the 
other.  The  beach  being  favourable  for  measuring  a  base,  we  ran  off 
one  above  a  mile  in  lengUi,  and  obtained  the  necessary  angles  for  the 
Biinrey,  togjBther  with  the  usual  observations  for  fixing  our  geograpfai* 
cal  position.  The  latitude  of  our  landing-place  whs  65''  ^T  8*7'',  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  85''  15'  35",  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  nee^ 
die  87'  «r  bt^'y  and  the  variation  47**  34'  05"  westerly.  It  was  low  wa* 
ter  by  Che  shore  at  forty-three  minutes  past  eight  in  the  morning,  b)^ 
which  and  the  preceding  night's  observation,  the  time  of  high  water 
on  fall  mid  change  days  of  the  moon  appears  to  be  about  twenty  min- 
Qiea  past  twelve.  The  perpendicular  fall  of  tide  this  morning  measur* 
ed  rather  more  than  sixteen  feet,  so  that  the  highest  spring  tides  win 
probably  amount  to  eighteen. 

The  weather  having  gradually  cleared  op  as  the  sun  got  higher,  we 
returaed  on  board  at  half  past  nine  and,  getting  immediately  ander  way, 
atood  under  all  sail  to  the  N.N.E.,  where  alone,  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  there  appeared  the  smallest  chance  of  finding  any  outlets 
Oor  late  tticursion  on  shore  had  served,  among  other  objects  of  iriter* 
est,  to  furnish  some  clue  to  the  mystery  respecting  the  piece  into  which 
vte  bad  found  our  way,  and  which  had  evidently  never  before  beeir 
▼isited  by  Europeans.  Our  parties  who  went  farthest  inland  reported 
that  they  could  see  no  termination  to  thi^ind  of  shore  to  the  west* 
ward,  nor  any  appearance  of  high  land  beyond  it.  It  was  now  evident, 
dierefore,  that  this  low  shore  was  the  same  as  that  which  Captain  Mid- 
dleton  described  as  <*  a  low  shingly  beach,  like  Dungeness,'*  and  alon^ 
the  aMUem  side  of  which  he  sailed  op  the  Welcome,  without  suspect* 
ing  its  disjunction,  in  any  part,  from  the  high  lands  of  Soiithampton  Is- 
land at  the  back,  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  discovered  without 
traveiliDg  several  leagues  inland  from  that  side,  until  he  had  reached 
theahore  of  the  bay  we  had  lately  entered. 

In  approaching  a  low  point,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  apparent 
opening  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  subsequently 
named  after  Ha.  HEROBusoa,  we  gradually  shoaled  the  water  from 
eighteen  fathoms,  which  we  had  soon  aAer  leaving  our  anchorage,  to 
ei^t*  After  roanding  the  point,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  waa 
uvy  passage  to  the  northward,  the  interval  between  the^two  lands  being 
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HOW  contracted  to  two  miles,  and  becoming  more  and  more  ptrrow  as 
we  advanced.  After  passing  the  point,  where,  at  two  P.  M.,  we  fooiid 
the  flood-tide  setting  to  .the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour,  we  again  deepened  the  water  to  ten  and  twelve  fathoms  ;  bnt, 
in  continuing  our  course  half  an'  hour  longer,  again  shoaled  it  gradu- 
al.ly  to  live  ^d  four  fathom's,  and  tacked  in  eighteen  feet.  The  ship 
was  unusually  slack  in  stays,  owing,  perhaps,  to  her  hanging  in  the  long 
tangle-weed,  of  which  great  quantities  were  always  floatmg  about  here. 
At  this  time  the  two  lands  seemed  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  with  a  number  of  little  low  stony  islands  occupying  a  great  part  of 
that  space,  and  shelving  points  on  each  side,  so  that  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  finding  a  passage  for  ships  ifl  that  direction.  Having  sent  a 
boat  to  sound,  we  tacked,  and  again  ran  in  till  we  had  shoaled  the  water 
to  four  fathoms,  and  then  once  more  stood  to  the  southward.  Finding, 
bj  the  signals  made  from  the  boat,  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
channel,  if  there  were  any,  had  l>een  regularly  examined  and  bnoyed 
o£f,  I  directed  the  ships  to  be  anchored  as  soon  as  we  had  got  into 
twelve  fathoms  ;  and  at  four  P.  M.,  leil  the  Fury,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner  in  a  second  boat  from  the  Ue« 
cla,  in  order  to  conduct  tl^e  intended  examination.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever,  occupy  so  much  time  as  we  expected,  for  in  less  than  two  hours 
we  bad  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  practicable  passage  for 
ships  existed  in  this  direction.  The  tide  was  here  so  strong,  that,  with 
sails  aad  oars,  we  could  scarcely  stem  it ;  and  as  we  approached  the 
narrowest  part,  it  was  running  more  than  six  knots,  obliging  us  to  pull  in 
,  tkore,  into  the  eddy  of  the  point,  before  we  could  make  the  smallest 
progress.  We  then  with  difficqlty  rowed  to  an  islet,  about  which  fresh 
rocks  and  shoals  were  almost  every  mihute  shewing  themselves,  as  the 
tide  fell ;  so  that,  at  half-past  six,  when  it  was  v^vj  little  more  than 
half  ebb  by  the  shore,  there  were,  ip  every  direction,  numberless 
shoals  and  islets,  past  which  thelide  hm  rushing  with  all  the  violence 
and  i/regularity  of  a  race,  except  in  a  small  channel,  which,  in  the  onlji 
part  where  a  ship  could  have  floated,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
yards  in  width.  In  such  a  channel,  rendered,  as  it  was,  doubly  dan- 
gerous, by  the  rapid  tide  which  rushed  through  it,  and  which  would 
render  a  ship  perfectly  unmanageable,  it  wookl  have  been  highly  im- 

Jmdent  to  risk  a  passage ;  and,  as,  under  these  circumstances^  it  would 
ave  been  a  merer  loss  of  time  to  continue  the  examination  of  this 
place,  whatever  curiosity  we  might  feel  to  ascertain  its  communica* 
tions,  1  determined  to  return  on  board,  in  order  fo  take  advantage  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  ebb-tide,  it  being  our  next  object  to  endea* 
vour  to  find  a  passage  into  the  Welcome,  round  the  south  side  of  the 
low  land  to  the  westward  of  us.  1  cannot,  therefore,  decidedly  say^ 
whether  there  exists  a  passage  of  any  kind  through  to  the  northward 
in  that  place  or  not,  but  it  is  possible  enough  that  there  may  be  one» 
though  very  narrow  and  shoal. 

The  whole  of  the  bottom  here  consists  of  a  flat  gneiss-rock»  over 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  shoals  and  islets,  lie  innumerable  fragments  of 
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limestoDey  of  a  %vhitexoIour.  A  mark,  consisting  of  stones  piled  up, 
bad  been  set  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  channel,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  po'mting  oat  the  safest  part  for  canoes,  when  the  points  are  covered 
hj  high  spring  tides.  By  deep  wading,  for  the  nature  of  the  bottom 
and  (he  mpid  fall  of  tide  did  not  ollow  us  to  risk  the  grounding  of  the 
boats,  we  got  to  the  islet,  where  we  found  two  jaw-bones  of  a  whale 
placed  er0ct  on  a  pile  of  stones,  together  with  a  quantity  of  whalebone  ; 
the  whole  structure  being  so  contrived,  when  viewed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, that  it  bor^  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  man  holding 
\he  blades  of  bone  in  his  hands.  Among  the  numerous  marks  of  the 
kind  which  we  afterwards  met  with  in  various  parts  of  tha  sea-coa^t, 
tt  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  some  which  evidently  appeared  to 
have  reference  to  the  same  whimsical  intention,  and  which,  till  habit 
had  rendered  them  familiaf,  we  Often  mistook  for  men.  Being  in  want 
of  whalebone  for  making  brooms,  we  took  a  few  of  the  blades,  leaving 
as  an  equivalent  a  boarding-pike  stuck  upright  in  the  pile  ;  wc  then 
returned  to  the  ships,  which  we  reached  at  eight  P.  M.  The  wind 
having  now  become  very  light  and  variable,  and  the  navigation  of  this 
place  requiring  the  utmost  command  of  the  ships,  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  moving  till  the  mominj;  tide.  It  was  low  water  at 
a  quarter  past  nine  this  evening,  after  which  time  the  tide  began 
almost  inmiediately  to  run  to  the  northward.  Several  rein-deer  were 
seen  on  the  western  or  low  shore  in  the  course  of  the  dajF. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  nearly  calm  during  ther  ntghli  and  a 
thick  fog  came  on  the  following  morning.  We  weighed,  however,  at 
high  water,  and  beat  to  the  southward  with  a  light  air  from  that  quar^r, 
regulating  our  course  by  the  lead  whidi  is  here  a  faithful  guide.  '  At 
nine  A.M.,  the  wind  shifted  tp  the  N^W.,  and  the  fog  was  succeeded  by 
rain  for  an  hour  or  two,  aller  which  the  weather  became  dry,  clear, 
and  pleasant.  As  soon  as  the  favourable  breeze  sprung  up  we  stood 
under  all  sail  for  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  south-eastern  extreme 
^of  the  low  land,  more  of  which,  however,  came  in  sight  as  we  advanced 
and  as  the  weather  became  clearer ;  till  at  length,  at  one  P.M.,  it  was 
but  too  evident  that  we  were  once  more  embayed,  the  low  beach  run- 
ning quite  round  to  Southampton  Island,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the 
southward  of  us.  I  therefore  ordered  the  ships  to  be  anchored,  being 
in  thirteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  shells,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  high  or  eastern  land,, and  about  four  from 
the  other  :  and  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  land^  as  it 
appeared  from  the  ships,  I  despatched  a  boat  from  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Reid,  with  directions  to  row  close  to  the  beach,  com- 
pletely round  the  bay,  making  such  hydrographical  and  other  remarks 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  on  shore  to  the  east« 
ward,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  bills  a  view  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
It  may  here  be  ob-^erved  that,  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  there  is 
a  strip  of  low  and  lightish-coloured  land  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  sea.     On  landing  we  found  thil 
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low  ihore  to  consist  of  whitUh  limattooe  in  schistose  fr«fBients»  alter- 
nating with  narrow  strips  of  rerdare,  and  some  ponds  of  water ;  while 
the  rocks  at  the  hack,  which  rise  eight  or  nine  bondred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  composed  of  gneiss,  with  here  and  there  a  quantity 
of  limestone  in  heaps,  and  in  many  places  lar|e  masses  of  qaartz,  mica, 
and  red  feldspar,  lying  detached  upon  the  sormce.  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  also  met  with  a  considerable  quantity  .pf  magnetic  ironstone.^* 
We  saw  no  living  animal  but  three  small  birds.  Stones  placed  erect  in 
different  parts,  and  even  at  the  very  top  of  the  hilU  shewed  that  the 
Esquimaux  had  visited  these  shores,  but  we  observed  no  recent  tracea 
of  them. 

Lieutenant  Reid  returned  on  board  at  eleven  P.M.,  having  determin- 
ed the  continuity  of  land  all  round  the  bay,  by  rowing  close  in-sbore  the 
whole  way.  With  a  view  to  ascertain,  u  possible,  the  breadth  of  the 
low  land,  by  which  the  geographical  position  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Welcome  b  this  latitude  might  nave  been  laid  down,  Lieutenant 
Reid  went  on  shore  near  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  but  it  proved  so  level, 
extensive,  and  low,  that  he  was  unable  to  obiain  any  view  to  the  west* 
ward.  He  considered  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  to  be  ten  miles 
from  the  station  of  the  ships.  The  soundings^  are  regular,  and  the  an* 
chors^  good  in  ^wery  part  which  our  boats  visited,  making  this,  per- 
haps, oiie  of  the  most  secure  and  extensive  harbours  in  the  known  world. 
Scarcely  a  piece  of  ice  was  seen  m  any  part  of  it,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  beach,  on  which  were  no  heavy  grounded  masses,  shewed  that 
here,  as  in  all  other  well-sheltered  harbours  or  inlets  in  the  polar  seas, 
httle  or  none  had  ever  found  access,  except  that  which  is  formed  in  it, 
and  which  the  annual  process  of  dissolution  has  usually  destroyed  be- 
fore this  period.  In  (be  examination  of  any  inlet  in  these  regions  there 
is,  indeed,  no  indicatioa  more  unpromising,  and  which,  LTany  thing 
short  of  absolute  examination  could  be  admitted,  might  be  considered 
ao  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  a  passage,  as  the  absence  of  ^  old* 
ice,  or,  at  least,  of  those  traces  of  it,  which  are  evident  upon  every 
ahore  to  which  it  has  occasionally  a  ready  access.  Of  this  fact,  the  re-* 
maining  part  of  the  present  season's  navigation  will  afford  a  strikii^ 
proof.* 

This  magnificent  bay,  possessing  so  many  advantages  that  would  ren- 
der it  invaluable  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  ^he  officers  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Duke  op  York's  Bay,  in  consequence  of  the  Ex- 
pedition  having  first  ^entered  it  on  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  High- 
'  ness. 

It  being  now  evident  that  (he  inlet  into  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
endeavours  to  penetrate  to  the  westward,  we  had  unavoidably  been  led, 
would  afford  us  no  pass^e  in  that  direction,  I  gave  orders  for  weigh- 
ing at  the  turn  of  tide  ;  being  determined  a(  once  to  run  back  through 
the  narrow  channel  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  to  posh  to  the  north- 
ward without  delay,  in  search  of  some  more  favourable  opening.  The 
tide  in  our  present  anchorage,  flowed  to  the  southward  and  ebbed  to  the 
northward ;  and  it  now  became  apparent  (hat,  notiTithalnn^litij  the  care 
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taken  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide  in  the  entrance  in  thi» 
bay,  we  had  been  mistaken  in  soppoeing  it  to  come  from  the  westward. 
For,  as  the  tide  of  ebb  unqoestionably  ran  to  the  southward  about 
Point  Henderson,  and  no  opening  occurs  any  where  else,  it  follows 
that  the  flood  must  of  necessity  come  in  from  the  eastward.  The  com- 
parative slowness  of  its  rate  of  running  through  the  narrow  passage  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  (Je|)th  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flows,, 
(exceeding  one  hundred  fathoms,}  compared  with  the  bay  it  has  to  fill, 
and  which  is  shallow  in  many  parts.  The  error  into  which  I  had  fallen 
on  this  occasion  has  been  here  particularly  noticed,  as  furnishing  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  direction  of  the 
fi6od-tide,  without  any  knowledge  of  those  local  circumstances  which 
produce  on  many  coasts,  what  seamen  call  a  ^  tide  and  half  tide,"  or 
**  tide  and  quarter  tide,"  and  which  one  or  two  cursory  and  unconnect-* 
ed  obserTations  cannot  always  detect.  In  the  present  instance  it  ap- 
peared that  the  stream  of  ebb  was  still  running  past  the  Black  Rocks, 
one  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  time  of  low  water  by  the  shore  ; 
how  much  longer  than  this  it  continued  to  run  we  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining. 

The  weather  was  overcast  during  the  night,  and  a  calm  prevailed  tiU 
half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  we  weighed  with 
a  light  mr  from  the  N.W.,  and  stood  towards  the  passage.     At  half  past 
eight,  we  discovered  a  shoal,  dry  at  half  tide,  which  lay  almost  direct- 
ly in  our  Tvay,  and  soundings  were  found  by  a  boat,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen   fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  its  eastern  -  and  south* 
eastern  sides  ;  but  the  wind  again  falling  just  as  we  got  between  the 
shoal  and  the  land,  and  the  ebb-tide  having  just  done,  we  anchored  at 
ten  A.M.  in  twelve  fathom  and  a  half,  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  which  is  here  between  three  and  four  miles  in  breadth.    Mr. 
Fisher  and  myself  then  landed  on  the  shoal,  of  which  the  position  was 
favourable  for  making  observations,  and  for  the  intersection  of  the  other 
angles  obtained  for  the  survey  of  the  bay.  We  found  it  to  be  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  length  at  low  water,  and  composed  of  rounded  lumps  of 
lime,  (many  of  which  contained  fossil  remains,)  a  specimen  Or  two  of 
Uack  marble,  and  some  pieces  of  granite  and  gneiss.     The  latitude  ob- 
served was  6^*  20'  56"  ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  84"  5T  04" 
.5 ;  and  the  variation  oC  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the  sun's  azimuth  at 
noon,  46""  25',  westerly.     While  we  were  waiting  for  the  meridian  alti- 
tude, Captain  Lyon,  who  had  joined  us  in  his  own  boat,  employed  his 
people  in  sounding  round  the  shoal  which  is  in  most  parts  held.     We 
built  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  middle  of  it,  but  this  was  altogether  cover- 
ed about  one  P.M.,  or  at  half  flood.     In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of 
our  gentlemen  had  landed  on  Southampton  Island,  bringing  ofi"  speci- 
mens of  the  plants  and  minerals,  which  were  much  the  same  as  those 
collected  the  preceding  evening.    Some  of  the  party  confidently  re- 
ported that  they  had  heard  the  shouting  of  natives,  though  they  could 
not  meet  with  them.     From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
smoke  which  had  before  been  observed  near  this  place,  we  thought  it 
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likely  (liat  some  F>quimanT  were  not  farofTybat  tbat»  neycr  Laviog  be- 
lore  communicated  with  Europeans,  tbey  bad  perbaps  beeo  scared  at 
our  approacb.  * 

A  breeze  from  tbc  S,W.,  wlucb  sprung  up  at  two  P.M.,  enabled  ua  to 
weigb  before  bigb  water  ;  ivben,  baving  picked  up  our  boats,  we  made 
all  sail  for  tbe  channel,  through  which  we  passed  at  half  past  four  with 
n  strong  breeze.  Tbe  Black  Rocks  were  at  this  time  totally  conceal- 
ed, and  tbe  ice  quite  washed  away  from  them  by  the  last  spring-tides, 
80  that,  bad  we  not  before  known  their  situation,  lying,  as  tbey  do,  al« 
ipost  in  roid-chaonel,  we  might  perhaps  have  run  directly  upon  them. 
The  mark  for  being  abreast  of  them  is  shewn  in  tbe  accompanying  plaD, 
and  to  any  ship  visiting  this  bay  will  be  yseful  with  a  turning  wind. 
When  the  breeze  is  free,  tbe  only  direction  necessary  is  to  keep  about 
three-f^rths  over  fromthe  small  inlet  to  the  high  southern  shore,  which 
is  bold  quite  close  to  the  rocks.  On  hauling  to  the  northward  wa 
found  the  position  of  the  ice  very  unfavourable  to  our  progress  io  that 
direction,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  strong  breeze,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  bad  weather,  we  reefed  our  sails,  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ing off  and  on  during  the  night,  with  the  hope  that  this  wind  would  in 
a  few  hours  clear  tbe  shore  along  which  it  was  now  our  object  to  sail. 
After  dark  it  began  to  blow  stronger  with  rain  and  some  sea  out  ef  tbe 
Iniy,  obliging  us  to  carry  a  press  of  canvass,  and*4o  keep  all  hands  oo 
deck,  to  enable  us  to  weatlier  the  ice  under  our  lee. 

After  midnight  the  weather  moderated  a  little,  and  tbe  wind  drew 
Aore  to  the  southward,  giving  us  some  shelter  under  tbe  lee  of  the  land 
nil  daylight,^  when  we  found  that  ttte  breeze  bad  done  us  all  the  service 
vre  had  anticipated,  by  opening  a  wide  passage  between  tbe  land  awl 
the  ice  to  the  northward.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  availing eursel res 
of  this  opportunity,  and  "wc  ran  rapidly  and  almost  without  obstruction 
along  the  land,  passing  numerous  islands  and  bays  with  which  this  shore 
abounds.  Piles  of  stones  were  seen,  as  usual,  in  various  places  along 
tbe  coast.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  new  strait  still  appeared  continu- 
ous, and  both  lands  began-to  trend  more  to  the  westward.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  passed  several  streams  of  ice,  much  of  which  was 
covered  with  sand,  but  the  late  south-west  breeze  having  drifted  tb« 
main  body  of  it  over  to  the  opnosKe  coast,  we  met  with  no  material 
impediment.  At  a  quarter  before  five,  P.M.,  in  passing  within  an  is* 
land,  to  which  from  subsequent  occurrences  tbe  name  of  Passage  Island 
was  afterwards  given,  a  violent*  rippling  was  observed  a-bead.  The 
boats  were  instantly  lowered  to  sound  the  channel,  and  the  ships  put 
about  till  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  shoal  water  ;  when  ire 
again  tacked,  keeping  the  boats  a-bead,  and  continuing  under  easy  sail 
^ill  past  tbe  rippliog,  but  having  no  less  than  twenty -live  fathoms  is 
any  part 

Passage  Island,  which  is  blackish  in  its  appearance,  has  a  small  rocky 
islet  of  a  yellow  colour  on  its  eastern  side,  with  which  we  afterwards 
as  unexpectedly  as  unwillingly  became  better  acquainted.  There  ar* 
•dl^  two  er  three  small  islands  lying  nearly  abreast  of  it,  off  tbe  South- 
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ampton  Island  fbore,  and  as  we  proceeded  seyeral  others  were  brought 
in  sight,  Ijing  in  a  bay  near  the  west  extreme,  which  we  passed  in  the 
evening,  having  before  us  a  sea  entirely  clear  of  ice  and,  we  were  wil* 
ling  to  hope,  of  land  also.  I^Iazy  weather,  however,  sach  as  had  pre- 
vailed daring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  occasional  rain,  is  very 
lavourable.to  SQcl/ liopes,  and  often,  therefore,  brings  much  disappoint* 
meot.  At  seven  o'clock  we  plainly  distinguished  land,  with  a  fog-bank 
banging  over  it,  to  th^  westward,  and,  as  far  as  the  thickness  of  the 
weaiher  would  permit  us  t6  seo,  leaving  no  opening  before  us  except 
fur  about  two  pofnts  in  the  north-western  quarter.  As  the  nights  her 
came  dark  for  several  hours  sit  this  season,  and  we  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted  with  the  lapd  beyond  us,  the  boats  were  despatched  to  look 
for  anchorage  under  the  southern  shore,  where,  however,  the  ground 
proved  so  irregular,  and  the  bottom  so  rocky,  that  1  determined  to. 
keep  under  way  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted 
t]p»  we  stood  to  the  westward  under  easy  sail,  and  deepened  the  water 
giadually  to  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms,  on  a  hard  bottom.  Our 
uncertainty  respecting  the  true  situation  of  the  Frozen  Strait,  together 
with  the  want  of  observations  during  the  day,  left  us,  at  this  time,  ii\ 
doubt  whether  we  had  already  penetrated  through  that  passage,  or  had 
still  to  encounter  the  diffictilties  which  the  former  accounts  of  it  had 
led  us  to  anticipate.  ' 

Tbe  wind  was  squally,  with  dark  cloudy  "weather,  during  the  nighty 
9Dd  a  calm  succeeded  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  fog  and  rain. 
At  forty  minutes  after  eighr,  A.M.,  the  tide  was  found  to  be  setting  W. 
S.W.,  half  a  mile  per  hour,  and  thete  was,  daring  the  forenoon,  some 
swell  from  the  southward,  which  seemed  to  intimate,  ns  was  in  fact  the 
case,  that  we  had  passed  the  Frozen  Strait,  and  had  (he  Welcome  opea 
to  us  in  that  direction..    A  northerly  breeze  directly  springing  up  gave 
us  hopes  of  speedily  clearing  up  all  our  doubts  on  this  snbject,  and 
a  press  of  sail  was  carried  to  the  westward.     The  northern  land,  which 
now  again  came  in  sight,  appeared  to  be  continuous,  and  we  shortly 
after  distinguished  the  opening  between  this  and  the  western  shore 
seen  the  preceding  evening,  and  for  which  our  course  was  noW|directed. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  wind  increased  considerably,  and  the 
weather  became  so  extremely  thick  with  snow,  which  fell"  in  unusually 
laige  flakes,  that  for  five  or  six  hours  we  ran  almost  entirely  by  the 
lead,  which  indicated  deep  water.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  caught 
an  indistinct  glimpse  of  the  Und  on  each  side  of  us,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  running  under  such 
circumstances.    I'hc  land  to  the  southward  seemed  high  in  its  western 
part,  and  low  to  the  eastward,  and  that  to  the  northward  still  appear^ 
continuous  and  unbroken  except  hy  islands.    At  thirty  minutes  afteir 
five,  P.M.,  the  weather  being  still  very  thick,  the  land  was  suddenly 
discovered  a-head,  and  we  tacked  in  seventy  fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bot- 
tom.    During  the  whole  of  this  run,  we  scarcely  saw  a  piece  of  ice, 
except  one  stream  through  which  we  passed  nt  three  P.M.    At  seven 
o'clock,  there  was  still  every  appearance  of  a  dirty  and  therefore  of 
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an  antious  night,  if  we  should  he  obliged  to  keep  the  ships  under  way ; 
and  it  was  on  that  account  my  intention  to  stand  in  tOwatds  the  northern 
shore,  and  endeavour  to '  get  sight  of  it,  so  as  to  secure  an  anchorage 
for  the  night ;  but  at  a  quarter  before  eight  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared  op,  when  we  found  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  land 
from  E.N.E.  round  by  north  to  S.b.E.,  having  uficousciously  entered 
Repulse  Bay,  in  which  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  that  could 
obstruct  us  in  its  thorough  examination.  I  made  the  signal  to  stand  off 
and  on  during  the  night,  which  proved  extremely  clear  and  fine,  and 
directed  the  boats  of  each  ship  to  be  in  readiness  for  landing  in  the 
morning.  The  latitude,  by  which  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  cygniy  was 
66"  2T,  which  confirmed  me  in  belief  of  our  being  in  Repulse  Bay, 
though  it  afforded  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  accuracy  of  Captain 
Middleton's  latitude. 

We  stood  up  the  bay  towards  daylight,  and  at  seven  A.M.,  I  left  the 
Fury,  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  officers,  having  by  signal  re- 
quested Captain  Lyon  to  join  us.  At  the  same  time  1  directed  another 
boat  to  be  despatched  from  the  Hecia,  under  the  comiriend  of  Lieu' 
tenant  Palmer,  to  row  round  a  small  bight  which  appeared  in  the  north* 
west  comer  of  the  bay,  where  alone,  from  one  or  two  points  overlap- 
ping each  other,  the  sliglitest  donbt  of  the  continuity  of  land  could  ex- 
ist. We  landed  upon  a  point  just  to  the  castwardof  this  bight,  in  which 
neighbourhood  are  several  little  islands  and  coves  probably  affording 
go(^  anchorage,  but  which  the  more  immediate  objects  we  bad  in  view 
did  not  permit  us  to  examine.  Upon  tbe^  point  we  found  the  remains 
of  no  less  than  sixty  Esquimaux  habitations,  consisting  of  stones  laid 
one  over  the  other  in  very  regtilar  circles,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diame- 
ter, besides  nearly  a  hundred  other  rude  &ough  certainly  artificial 
structures,  some  of  which  had  been  fire«places,  others  store-houset , 
and  the  rest  tolerably  built  walls  four  or  dye  feet  high,  placed  two  and 
two,  and  generally  eight  or  nine  feet  apart,  which  these  people  use  for 
their  canoes,  as  wdl  as  to  keep  the  dogs  from  gnawing  them.  A  great 
many  circles  of  stones  were  also  seen  more  inland.  About  three 
miles  to  the^N.N.W.  of  our  landing-place  our  people  reported  bar- 
log  seen  fifteen  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  what  they  took  to  be  a 
boryjng-giround,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  heaps  of  large  stones,  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  as  many  in  height  Under  these  were  found  a  va- 
riety of  little  implements,  such  as  arrow  or  spear-heads  tipped  with 
stone  or  iron,  arrows,  small  models  of  canoes  and  paddles,  some  roogfa 
pieces  of  bone  and  wood,  and  one  or  two  strips  of  asbestos  which,  as 
Crantz  informs  us,  is  used  by  tbe  natives  of  Greenland  for  the  wick  of 
their  lamps,  and  for  applying  hot,  in  certain  diseases,  to  the  afflicted 
part*.    Under  these  articles  were  found  smaller  stones,  placed  as  a 

Kvement,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  which,  in  the  part  not  concealed 
^  the  larger  stones,  was  covered  with  earth.    Our  men  bad  not  tbe 

^  Crantx,  1. 236.    Tha  EtqniniAiix  on  this  part  of  tb«  coMt  nt •  it  only  m  ttiek* 
lor  trimniDi;  their  limp*. 
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curiosity  or  incUnaiion  to  dig  any  deeper,  bat  a  hamfto  skull  was  found 
near  the  spot.  Oar  people  also  reported  that,  several  miles  inland  of 
this,  they  observed  stones  set  up  as  marks,  many  of  which  we  also  met 
ivithin  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point.  Of  these  marks,  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  every,  part  of  the  American  coast  that«we  visited,  we 
could  not  then  conjeetuie  the  probable  use,  but  we  afterwards  learned 
that  the  fisquimaux  set  them  up  to  guide  them  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  when  a  covering  of  snow  renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
spot  from  another.  We  found  among  the  stones  soafe  seals'  bones, 
with  the  flesh  still  upon  them,  which'  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  na- 
tives had  occupied  this  station  during  a  part  of  the  same  season ;  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  circles  collected  inr  this  place,  and  still 
more  from  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  these  people,  it  is  probable 
that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  had  taken  up  their 
residence  here  at  the  same  time. 

The  land  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Repulse  Bay  does  not 
ezceeed  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  that  on  the  south 
rises,  perhaps,  full  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
shore  on  which  we  landed  is  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  traversed  by 
broad  veins  of  red  feldspar  running  in  almost  every  direction.  Qqartz 
and  mica  also  occurred  in  separate  masses,  as  well  as  white  limestone 
lying  in  loose  fragments  on  the  surface.  Before  we  landed  in  the  morn- 
ing the  snow  which  fell  the  preceding  day  had  quite  disappeared  from 
the  north  shore,  and  by  noon  the  land  all  round  the  bay  had  resumed 
its  dark  appearance.  We  saw  several  rein-deer  and  hares,  some  ducks 
dovekies,  knots,  (tringa  cinerea^)  show  bantings,  and  a  white  owl.  Ad 
ermine,  (erminea  mustelay)  a  few  ptarmigans,  and  a  hare,  were  killed, 
mice,  (mu8  hudsonius)  were  very  abundant,  particularly  among  the 
stones  of  the  Esquimaux  tents.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  seals'  flesh 
remaining  on  some  of  the  bones  was  any  attraction  to  them,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  two  of  them  being  put  together  into  a  cage,  the  larger  killed 
the  other  and  eat  a  part  of  it.  Several  black  whales  were  seen  in 
the  bay  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  was  here  no  #ant  of  vegeta- 
tioo^  which  indeed  was  in  many  parts  extremely  luxliriaiif  p  and  speci- 
mens of  every  plant  were  carefully  preserved  by  our  numerous  coUec* 
tors.  • 

The  latitude  observed  on  shore  was  66*"  30^  58",  being  the  first  ob- 
servation  we  had  yet  obtained  so  near  the  Arctic  Cifcle,  but  far  to  the 
soathward  of  that  given  by  Captain  Middletoa  K  The  longitude,  by 
chronometers,  was  86°  30'  2(X' ;  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  88''07' 
28" ;  and  the  variation  48**  32'  67"  westerly  j  being  only  a  degree  and  a 

♦  The  difference  amounts  to  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Middleton  to  add,  that  seyerai  miles  of  this  error  may  have 
bten  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of  nautical  instruments  in  his  day,  combined 
with  the  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  observations  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  sea, 
when  encumbered  with  much  ice.  On  this  latter  account,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
traordinary terestrial  refraction,  no  observation  can  be  here  depended  upon,  unless 
ma«le  with  an  artificial  horizon. 
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half  less  tbao  tbat  observed  bj  MidHletoo  id  1742.  Id  observations  fur- 
merl/  made  apon  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  thin  neighbour  hod,  a  con- 
siderable error  may  bare  been  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  local  attmc- 
lion,  prodaced  by  the  iron  in  the  ship,  a  phenomenon  of  which  navigators 
were  not  then  jivrare.  If  the  magnetic  pole  were  at  that  time  situated 
sear  its  present  position,  a  dilTereoce  of  no  l^s  than/otir  orfivepointt 
of  the  compass  may  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  toe  di- 
rection of  the  ship's  head  from  east  to  west,  as  was  now  the  case  with 
us.  No  accurate  deduction  therefore  can  possibly  be  made,  respec- 
ting the  change  which  the  variation  has  undergone,  from  observations 
maftle  on  board  a  ship  at  an  early  period  especially  in  tbp  neighbour- 
hood of  either  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  ^. 

The  phenomena  we  had,  for  some  time  past,  observed  in  the  travers- 
ing of  the  compasses  on*  board  the  ships,  were  i»imilar  to  those  noticed 
on  the  preceding  voyage,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  so 
great  ao  extent  In  proceeding  to  the  westward,  up  Hudson's  Strait, 
where,  by  a  gradual  approach  to  th^  magnetic  pole,  the  dip. of  the  nee- 
^it  regularly  increases,  a  proportional  increment  in  thcefiects  of  local 
^UractioD  was  also  found  to  talce  place,  displaying  itself  as  well  in  the 
amount  of  what  has  been  termed  the  deviation,  as  by  the  sluggishness 
with  which  the  compasses  traversed.  About  the  time  of  our  making 
Southampton  island,  the  card  of  Walker's  azimuth  compass  which,  on 
account  of  its  graduated  metal  rim,  is  more  heavy  thad  the  others,  be- 
came too  sluggish  to  depend  upon.  Those  of  Alexander,  which  were 
the  lightest  and  best  of  our  steering  compasses  on  the  common  con- 
struction, besan  also  to  require  constant  tapping  or  shaking.  Captain 
Hater's  excellent  azimuth  compassed  which  unite  lightness,  sensibility, 
and  accuracy,  required,  though  in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree,  the  same 
precautions  to  assist  them  in  traversing.  These  phenomena,  the  obser- 
vations on  which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  had  for  the  pre- 
sent season  attained  their  maximum.  Repulse  Bny  being  the  nearest 
upproach  that  can  be  made  to  the  magnetic  pole,  by  sea,  in  this  direc- 
tion. Accordingly  we  here  found  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  ofslug- 
mshnei^  in  the  compasses,  both  on  board  the  ships  and  on  shore.  Thu 
Fury's  hfad  was  to-day  constantly  north-west  on  one  tack  and  north- 
east on  the  btlier,  the  wind  remaining  steadily  fixed  in  the  northern 
quarter  ;  and  in  m^fliing  observations  for  the  dip  on  shore,  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  true  direction  of  the  magaetic  meridian 
coulil  be  determined,  the  small  horizontal  needle  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment for  tlwt  purpose  having  become  altogether  useless,  and  one  of  Kk 
ter's  differing  several  degrees  in  two  or  three  succeeding  observations. 

*  Middlcton  has  in  hu  pobltahed  lo^,  s£t  down  tlie  variatioo  in  R«pu]M  B«y  a« 
S0<»  wait,  and  at  Cap«  Frig^il  40*',  makii)^  a  Uiffereuce  of  five  de^eet  in  a  i]ifetHuc«i 
oreloveo  or  twelve  Icajuc^.  Rapid  as  the  cIiaDgcs  ia  the  variatioo  are  her«>,  Uih 
diff«:reDce  appeors  to  me  too  gr^at  to  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  change  io  th« 
>^unuire*i  cnune  ;  and  I  cannot  byt  romidcr  it  as  extremely  creditable  to  Mi^ldle- 
I'jn  to  hare  faithfully  recordeil  a  fart,  of  which,  at  that  time,  no  probable  explanatimi 
tct'A\  be  pven,  and  which  mi^ht-,  Cif  rcfore,  hivc  ri:t;c:.tr  1  Iiim  to  a  '.harje  of  in- 
*'  .\r\>*",  or  u*'.  i^'ic  cjt'i'.i^t.. 
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From  OUT  place  of  observatioo  on  shore  we  bad  a  distinct  view  of 
Cape  Hope,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  as  well  as  of  the  land  to  the  east^ 
ward  of  it,  rapniDg  towards  Beach  Point,  which  becomes  lower,  i»  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Middleton.  Indeed  the  whole  account  he  has  gir- 
en  of  this  bay,  wjitb  the  exception  of  its  geographical  position,  is  ia 
general  very  accurate,  particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  lands^  their 
relative  situation,  and  in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soundings.  WiA 
respect  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  through  which  we  passed  with  less  dim^ 
culty  than  usual  in  the  navigation  of  those  seas, — thus,  for  the  first 
time,  determining  by  actual  examination  the  insularity  of  that  portioa 
of  land  which  by  anticipation  has  long  been  called  Southampton  Island* 
— ^thei-d  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  Middleton  has  given  of  its 
appearance,  as  seen  from  Cape  Frigid,  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  one. 
In  that  view  it  would  seem  to  be'*  almost  full  of  long  small  islands  ;*' 
nor  is  their  any  improbability  of  its  having  been,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
covered  with  ice,  which  might  appear  to  be  '*  fast  to  both  shores^  pre- 
senting to  a  person  so  ,  situated  a  hopeless  prospect  of  penetrating 
through  it  to  the  northward.  Above  all,  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Mid- 
dleton is  manifest  upon  the  point  most  strenuously  argued  against  hiai 
by  Mr.  Dobbs  ;  for  our  subsequent  experience  has  not  leit  the  small* 
est  doubt  of  Repulse  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Welcome  being 
l&Ued  by  a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward  through  the  Fro- 
zen Strsdt. 

From  twenty-two  minutes  ailer  seven  A.M.*  till  twel?e  minutes  past 
one  P.M.,  when  we  left  the  shore,  the  tide  was  constantly  ebbing,  and 
fell  seven  feet  three  inches  in  that  time,  from  which  I  concluded  the 
time  of  high  water  this  morning  tojiare  been  about  ten  minutes  past  sev- 
en, and  a  quarter  after  eleven  on  fall  and  change  days.  The  tide  was  tri- 
ed on  board  every  hour  during  the  forenoon,  and  found  to  set  as  follows  : 

At  9  A.M.  no  perceptible  tide  (qu.  high  water  by  the  stream  ?) 
"  10  "  the  tide  set  S.E.b.S.,  ^  a  mile  per  hour. 
"U  "  "       S.E.b.E.,i    mile 

"Noon  »       S.E.  imile. 

Soon  after  we  got  on  board,  Lieutenant  Palmer  returned  froii  the 
examination  of  the  north-western  bight,  which  he  named  Gibson's  Cove, 
and  of  which  he  delivered  to  me,  together  with  his  report,  a  sketch 
shewing  its  soundings  and  general  outline,  and  what  alone  was  very  im- 
portant, the  continuity  of  land  all  round  it.  Lieutenant  Palmer's  re- 
port stated  that  he  had  rowed  close  in-shore  all  round  the  bay,  and  bad 
found  it  '*  terminate  in  a  small  cove,  having  a  deep  ravine  running  into 
it  on  the  western  side."  Thus  was  the  question  settled  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  land  round  Repulse  Bay,  and  the  doubts  and  conjectures, 
which  had  so  long  been  entertained  respecting  it,  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

r 

Betum  to  the  eastward  through  ike  Frozen  Strait — Discovery  of  Hard 
Cbaiuiel — Examined  in  a  boal — Loss  of  the  Fury^s  anchor -^Pravidemr 
tial  escape  of  the  Fury  from  shipwreckrr-Anchor  in  Dackett  CoTe*— 
Further  examinaium  of  the  coast  by  boa{f  and  walking-parties — Sh^s 
proceed  through  Hard  CbaDael— ^j9re  drifted  by  the  ice  back  t^  South- 
asi^pton  Island — Unobstructed  run  to  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlet  lead- 
ing to  the  north-westward — Ships  made  fast  by  hawurs  to  the  rocks — 
Further  examination  ^the  hdet  conunenced  in  the  boats. 

Havimg  DOW  satisfactorily  determiaed  the  non-existence  of  a  passage 
!•  tlie  westward  through  Repoke  Baj,  to  which  point  I  was  particalar- 
ly  dil^cted  in  my  Instructions,  and  which,  for  the  reasons  detailed  in 
the  commencementM^f  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  had  confidently  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  American  continent,  it.now  remained  for  me,  in 
compliance  with  my  orders^  to  *<  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to 
the  Dorthwaid,  always  examining  eyery  bend  or  inlet  which  might  ap- 
pear likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward."  It  was 
here,  indeed*  that  our  f  oyage,  as  regard^  its  main  object,  may  be  said 
to  have  coipmenced,  and  we  conld  not  bat  coogratnlate  oorselres  on 
having  reached  this  point  so  early,  and  especially  at  having  passed  al- 
most without  impediment  the  strait  to  which,  on  nearly  the  same  da]f* 
seventy  nine  years  before,  so  forbidding  a  name  had  been  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  op,  all  sail  was  made  along  shore  to 
the  eastward,  the  wind  being  light  off  the  northern  land  ;  and  we  coald 
plainly  perceive  the  low  shore  which  runs  to  the  soothward  and  east- 
ward of  Cape  Hope,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  66*  14%  from  whence  the 
researches  of  the  present  Expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  American  con* 
tinent  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  conmiencing.  We  also  saw 
the  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Welcome,  about  Cape  Frigid,  hot  as 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  closely  examining  those  parts,  the  breadth 
of  this  passage  into  the  Welcome,  as  well  as  the  general  ootline  of  both 
coasts  to  the  soothward  of  this,  are  laid  down  in  the  chart,  from  Captain 
Middleton's  nccoont  of  their  relative  poaitioo,  bot  with  their  latitudes 
mid  loQgitades  corrected  by  our  observations.  Of  the  exact  situation 
of  Cape  Frigid  there  will  perhaps  always  remain  some  doubt ;  bot  from 
an  attentive  examination  of  Captain  Hiddleton's  account,  I  believe  that 
wa  cannot  be  far  from  the  troth  in  considering  it  as  the  northern  ex- 
treme of  Southamnton  Island,  near  which  we  tried  for  anchorage  oo  the 
evening  of  the  JlOth.    Aft^r  clearing  Repulse  Bay  we  came  to  some  ice 

*  &fiddl«ton  diseoTered  the  Froun  Stnit  on  the  90th  of  Au^rt,  1742,  noceri- 
isftotheNewSt^U. 
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that  the  wind  was  dow  drifting  off  the  northern  diore,  which  had  he- 
fore  heen  loaded  with  it  by  a  hreeze  from  the  opposite  quarter,  so  that 
we  were  once  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  tolerably  clear  sea.  i|4  the 
hack  .of  this  is  a  bay  of  considerable  size,  which  I  named  aAer  theR£v. 
Jamjss  Ha  vilano,  of  Bath.  The  wind  continued  moderate  at  night,  but 
with  dark  cloudy  weather,  obliging  6s  to  heave-to  for  several  hours^ 
lest  any  small  islands  with  which  we  were  unrcquainted  should  lie  in 
ottrway. 

'  All  sail  was  made  at  daylight  on  the  S3d  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Frozen  Strait,  which  here  continues  about  the  same  height  as  that 
of  Repulse  Bay,  and  was  at^liis  time  quite  free  from  snow.  At  nine 
A.M.  the  weather  became  squally  with  thick  snow,  which  rendered 
great  caution  necessary  in  running.  Soon  afler  noon  we  perceived, 
during  the  intervals  of  clearer  weather  which  occasionally  took  place, 
that  the  land  we  were  approaching  was  somewhat  broken,  and  in  one 
place  appeared  to  consist  only  of  islands,  between  which  no  land  was 
visible  at  the  back.  There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  which  held  out  so  favouhible  a  prospect  of  a  direct 
passage  to  the  northward,  that  I  determined  more  closely  to  examine 
it.  Having  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  an  opening  which,  the  nearer  we 
approached,  assumed  a  more  and  more  favourable  appearance,  we 
found  that  a  body  of  ice  occupied  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  channel, 
rendering  it  impracticable  then  to  enter  it  either  with  the  ships  or  the 
boats.  The  only  mode  left,  therefore,  of  examining  it  without  loss  of 
time,  was  to  despatch  a  party  equipped  for  travelling  by  land,  to  as- 
certain enough  of  its  extent  and  communications  to  enable  me  to  de- 
cide as  to  our  farther  progress.  As,  however,  in  their  present  situation, 
I  did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  leaving  the  ships,  I  requested  Captain 
Lyon  to  undertake  this  service.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan 
and  two  seamen  from  each  ship,  and  was  furnished  with  a  tent,  blankets, 
and  four  days'  provisions.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Ibere  was  very  little 
ice  near  us  except  what  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  that  appeared 
to  be  coming  quickly  out  with  the  wind,  I  thought  the  safest  way  for 
the  ships,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  quick  return  of  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  party,  would  be  to  anchor,  which  we  did  in  thirteen  fhthoms,  upon 
a  hard  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as 
the  anchors  were  dropped,  we  found  that  the  tide  came  out  of  the  inlet, 
and  then  set  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  and  as 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  as  indeed  it  afterwards  proved,  that  this  was 
the  flood-tide,  our  hopes  of  here  finding  a  passage  to  the  northward, 
80  as  at  least  to  save  us  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  more  circuitous 
route  round  the  lands  we  had  left  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  re- 
ceived great  encouragement. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Lyon  left  us,  the  loose  though  heavy  ice,  which 
had  at  first  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  began  to  drive  towards 
the  Fury,  coming  at  times  with  considerable  force  against  the  bows  and 
across  the  chain-cable.  By  attending  to  the  helm  and  watching  the  ice 
carefully,  we  contrived  at  first  to  avoid  the  heavier  masses,  and  I  was 
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in  bopcs  that  it  would  in  a  short  time  have  drifted  past  us,  while  the 
uortherlj  breeze  would  prevent  its  return  with  the  ensuing  tide.  In 
this  hope  I  was,  however,  disappointed,  for  after  three  hours  that  the 
inlet  had  thus  been  pouring  out-  its  ice,  it  became  more  abundant  as 
well  as  heavier  than  at  first,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  could  no  longer 
avoid  frequent  and  violenl  shocks.  At  half  past  seven  when,  by  the 
time  of  high  water  in  Repulse  Bay,  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  tide 
would  begin  to  slacken,  it  had  on  the  contrary  increased  its  velocity 
to  two  miles  an  hour  ;  and  some  large  pieces  of  ice  coming  athwart- 
bawse  brought  the  anchor  home,  causing  it  to  drag  along ,  the  ground 
with  a  harsh  grinding  sound..  The  Hecla  having  anchored  a  little  to 
Ihe  westward  of  us,  happened  to  be  just  out  of  the  stream  of  this  tide,  so 
Uiat  the  greater  part  of  the  ice  passed  without  touching  her.  As  bow- 
ever  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  turn  or  eddy  might  also 
endanger  her,  I  made'  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  signal  to  weigh,  having 
already  begun  to  do  so  on  board  the  Fury.  This  was  not  easily  ac- 
complished, for  on  heaving  at  the  cable  it  was  found  to  have  cut  its 
way  into  a  heavy  mass  of  ice  which  hung  across  it,  and  which  it  re- 
quired more  than  half  on  hour's  labour  to  clear,  and  when  we  bad 
done  so  another  piece  immediately  fixed  itself  m  the  same  manner, 
dragging  the  anchor  with  renewed  violence  along  the  rocky  ground. 
As  soon  as  this  had'  been  disengaged  the  anchor  was  hove  up  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  saved  if  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers  and  men  could  have  effected  it,  but  I  was  much 
aortiiied  to  find  on  its  coming  to  the  bows  that  both  flukes  were  bro- 
ken off,  the  iron  stock  being  polished  quite  bright  by  rubbing  against 
the  rocks.  The  Hecla  succeeded  in  purchasing  her  anchor  withou! 
its  sustaining  any  injury,  aOer  which  we  made  fast  to  two  floe-piece, 
during  the  night,  and  the  Hecla  kept  company  by  meaiis  of  our  light, 
the  weather  being  dark  and  cold  with  much  sleet  and  rain. 

I  expected  to  have  been  unavoidably  driven  far  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  by  the  fresh  north-west  wind  which  was  now  blowing,  and 
was  therefore  not  a  httle  surprised  to  find  at  day-light  that  we  had 
•carcely  lost  any  ground,  being  still  off  the  inlet  which  Captab  Lyon 
was  examining.  This  circumstance  1  particularly  notice,  l>ecause  it 
was  the  first  of  several  instances  that  occurred  of  our  observing  the 
flood-tide  to  set  stronger  to  the  north  west  than  the  ebb  to  the  south- 
east in  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  the 
case,  to  balance  the  effecU  of  a  fresh  north-westerly  wind.  Soon  aAer 
day-light  we  made  sail  and  stood  in  towards  the  inlet,  but  the  wind  fail- 
ing as  we  were  before  noon  driven  deven  or  eight  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. The  day  proved  extremely  thick  and  wet,  being  as  uncomforta* 
ble  for  oar  shore  party,  as  unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
ebject.  At  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.M.,  we  were  off  a  small  rocky 
islet,  lying  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  land,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  a  second  inlet,  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
other,  and  which  as  we  afterivards  foand  makes  an  island  of  the  inter- 
v«niog  land.    We  here  found  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  us  between  the  islet 
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and  the  main  land,  and  tonrards  the  inlet  withal.  The  wind  being  very 
light  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  ships  drive  throngh  within  the  idet, 
having  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  one-tmrd 
of  a  mile  from  it.  By  keeping  all  tl  e  boats  a-head  for  several  hours 
we  then  towed  the  ships  offshore  before  dark. 

The  wind  was  too  light  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  station  during  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  oii  the  25th  we  fonnd  ourselves  as  usual  several 
miles  to  the  westward.  A  breeze  springing  up  soon  afterwards  from 
the  northward  enabled  us  to  stand  along  the  land,  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  the  flood-tide  agaiust  us,  though  ahnost  dead  at  the  neaps, 
that  when  sailing  three  knots  and  a  half  through  the  water,  we  did  not 
advance  to  the  eastward  above  a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  times  much  less 
than  this.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  qqantity  of  ice  in  sight  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  strait  was  almost  covered  with  it,  and  the 
wind  afterwards  becoming  scant  we  were  gradually  led  off  the  land  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  to  regain  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  ^  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  ice  became  so  close,  though  the  masses  were  constantly  and 
rapidly  in  motion  among  themselves,  that  it  was  impracticable  any  long- 
er to  keep  under  way,  and  we  were  just  about  to  make|the  Fury  fast 
to  a  large  floe-piece  when  I  was  informed  that  our  boat  was  coming  off 
from  the  shore,  from  which  we  were  then  distant  eight  or  nine  miles. 
At  foar  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  disembarked  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  broad  stream  of  ice  which  intervened  betwixt  us, 'and  some 
fresh  hands  being  despatched  to  assist  in  dragging  the  boat  over  the  ice, 
they  soon  arrived  safely  on  board.  The  account  of  Captain  Lyon's  ex- 
corsion  and  of  his  discoveries  within  the  inlet,  on  which  the  future  ope- 
rations of  the  Expedition  principally  depended,  I  need  offer  no  apology 
for  giving  in  his  own  wonls. 

''  On  leaving  the  Fury,  we  pulled  to  the  eastern  point  of  the  high 
land  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  inlet,  and  in  half  an 
hour  landed  on  a  steep  rocky  point,  near  which  much  heavy  ice  lay 
agroQod.  We  then  with  our  tent  and  baggage  proceeded  to  a  high 
barren  hill  to  the  northward,  from  whence  we  clearly  perceived  that 
we  were  on  an  island  of  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in 
breadth.  To  the  north waid  and  eastward  lay  a  broad  strait,  (which,  at 
the  pait  nearest  us,  was  above  a  mile  across,  running  east  and  west. — 
Previous  to  descending  the  hill,  Mr.  Bushnan  and  myself  took  such 
bearing?  as  the  weather  wo  uld  permit,  and  as  it  was  dark  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  boat,  I  determined  on  remaining  where  we  were  for 
the  Bight ;  we  therefore  pitched  our  tent  on  the  rocks,  and  lay  down 
until  morning.  During  the  night,  the  ice  set  out  past  the  poiot  we  lay 
on,  al  the  rate  of  at  least  four  knots,  and  the  pressure  occasioned  it  to 
break  with  loud  and  sharp  reports,  as  it  passed  the  low  rocks  and 
grounded  pieces,  over  which  it  became  piled  in  many  places  to  a  great 
height. 

'*  Much  rain  fell  during  the  night,  which  was  dark  and  cold  with  a 
lijrM  wind.     At  two  A.M. ,  before  the  day  began  to  break,  we  found 
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that  it  waf  slack  water,  but  the  eaiteni  entrance  was  literally  packed 
with  ice,  through  which  a  passage  was  impossible.  The  grounded 
pieces^  however,  being  very  heavy,  afforded  us  an  occasional  channel 
of  clear  water  between  them  and  the  rocks.  We  therefore  launched 
our  boat,  and  by  tracking  and  rowing,  succeeded,  afler  nearly  two 
hour*s  labour,  in  reaching  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  (which  I 
named  after  Ma.  Bushnan,)  and  finding  tolerably  open  water,  we  tbea 
crossed  the  strait  in  the  direction  of  a  high  bluff,  which  we  had  seen 
from  Busbnao's  Island. 

<*  About  halfway  across  the  strait  we  passed  a  rocky  island,  of  about 
^ree  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  On  rounding,  a  small  bluff,  on  which 
were  great  numbers  of  the  luru$  argentatu$  and  their  ydung,  we  saw 
some  deer  feeding  ;  and  u  little  farther  on,  a  she-bear  and  her  cub  raa 
close  to  the  water,  apparently  watching  us.  I  named  the  place.  Bear 
Island.  Crotsiffg  the  inlet,  (whose  brei2th  at  this  part  may  be  estimated 
at  three  miles,)  wo  landed  on  a  steep  point,  op  which  we  immediately 
hauled  the  boat.  From  this  point,  which  1  called  CiPEMoNTAOUy  I 
observed  the  strait  still  to  trend  to  the  eastward,  and  the  north  side  ap« 
peared  bounded  by  land  at  about  seven  miles.  We  left  the  boat  and 
proceeded  to  a  hi^  and  remarkable  hill  called 'Brooks's  Blufp,  which^ 
was  but  indistinctly  seen,  owing  to  the  continued  and  heavy  rain.  We 
had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  summit,  when  a  very  heavy  snow  storm  set 
in  and  in  a  short  time  covered  tBe  mpuntain,  and  limited  our  sight  to  u 
few  yards.  We  therefore  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  after  some  dffi* 
culty  and  no  little  danger  again  descended. 

**  At  nine  A.lf .,  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little  and  the  snow  ceased, 
but  rain  continued  to  Tall.  '  From  Brooks^s  Bluff  a  valley  runs  to  the 
eastward,  and  is  nearly  occupied  bv  a  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Along  the  bank  of  this  lake  we  pursued  our  route  and, 
on  leaving  it,  passed  many  smaller  ones  and  crossed  several  valleys. 
At  about  an  hour  before  noon,  after  having  passed  several  rocky  aod 
barren  hills  of  granite  which  bounded  aod  intersected  the  valleys,  we 
arrived  uneipectedly  on  a  high  cliff,  which  looked  down  to  a  small 
strait  at  its  foot,  trending  N.b.W.  and  S.b.E.,  and  at  this  part  about  a 
good  mil^  in  breadth.  Our  farther  progress  eastward  being  now  stop* 
ped,  I  decided  on  following  the  strait  to  the  northward  as  £u*  as  the  day 
would  permit.  Mr.  Bushoan  and  one  man  accompanied  me,  and  the 
other  three  rebained  behind  to  pitch  the  tent  and  endeavour  to  light  a 
fire  of  moss. 

**  In  our  walk  we  passed  the  remains  of  many  Csquimaui  habitatioss, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  inhabited  for  manv  years. 
We  also  procured  a  mountain  marmot,  (arctofttyM  alpina,)  which  tro 
chased  under  a  lance  stone,  but  were  unable  to  take  alive.  After  hav- 
iogtwalked  about  six  miles  from  our  first  setting  out,  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  this  little  strait,  which  terminated  in  a  large  space  of  open  water, 
having  land,  apparently  an  island,  or  islands,  at  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward,  beyond  which  the  continued  thick  weather  permitted  us 
to  see  no  horizon.     In  the  evening  the  rain  ceased  for  the  first  time 
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since  our  leaving  the  ships,  and  we  contrived  to  make  a  fire.  As  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  wet  spongy  moss,  we  paved  our  tent  with 
rough  stoneSy  and  bj  tqeans  of  our  ore  enabled  to  dry  some  of  the  an- 
dromeda  Utragona^  which,  with  the  addition  of  ashes,  made  a  most  com- 
fortable bed. 

*<  During  the  night  much  snow  fell,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  the 
rocks  covered  with  it.  At  6ye  A.M.,  we  proceeded  over  the  hills  to 
die  southward,  In  an  hour's  walk  in  that  dTrection,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  bay  about  a  mile  in  extent,  in  which  some  very  heavy  ice  was  ly- 
ing aground.  A  bluff  point  on  the  south  side  terminated  Uie  small  in- 
let, which  here  opens  into  (he  larger  strait.  We  coasted  the  large  strait 
westerly,  as  nearly  as  the  natilre  of  the  shore  would  permit,  in  a  strait 
Tme,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Montagu  a  little  before  nine  A.M.  On  the 
shore  and  the  rocks  which  overhang  it  were  several  remains  of  Esoui- 
maux  settlements,  many  of  which  had  soot  still  on  their  fire-places.  We 
also  saw  several  very  perfect  little  store-rooms  for  their  provisions, 
constructed  of  rough  stones,  and  about  six  feet  by  three  in  extent.  Some 
of  the  ground-plans  of  the  huts  differed  from  those  seen  in  Repulse  Bay, 
and  one  in  partieular  wap  remarkable,  being  thus  formed : 


"  The  extent  was  about  twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  at  either  end 
the  ground  was  a  little  raised  as  if  for  sleeping-places.  We  also  pas* 
sed  a  singular  assemblage  of  fiat  stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about 
three  yards  apart,,  and  extending  at  least  for  five  hundred  yards,  down 
to  a  small  lake  situated  in  a  grassy  valley.  ^ 

"  We  observed  from  Cape  Montagu  that  the  eastern  entrance  was 
qaite  blocked  up  with  ice.  Bear  Island  was  also  surrounded  by  immense 
masses,  and  others  were  carried  past  it  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles 
per  hour  by  the  tide.  At  a  little  past  ten  A.M.,  the  ice  having  slack- 
ened so  as  to  allow  of  our  going  over  to  Bear  Island,  we  soon  reached 
it,  from  whence  we  could  observe  and  take  advantage  of  any  0|>en 
water.  We  found,  that  although  at  half  tide  this  was  an  island,  {hree 
distinct  isles  are  formed  at  hig^  water.  At  twenty  minutes  imst  tea 
A.M.  it  was  high  water,  which  was  an  extremely  interesting  iact  to 
have  ascertained,  as  it  removed  any  doubt  respecting  the  direction  of 
the  tide. 
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"  Fioding  the  ice  wtw  at  thif  time  tolerably  tranquil,  we  picked  our 
way  through  it,  and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  reached  a  small  islet 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Bushnan's  bland.  On  this  we  landed 
and  saw  one  ship.eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  S.S.  W.  We  remained  here 
one  hour  to  dine  ;  and  by  a  pole,  which  we  set  up  on  landing,  found 
the  tide  to  have  ebbed  three  feet.  We  then  proceeded  towards  the 
ship,  having  fitted  a  blanket  as  a  sail  for  our  boat,  and  most  fortunately 
arrived  at  night-fall  near  the  Fury.  The  ice  which  lay  in  the  Frozen 
Strait  being  in  very  rapid  motion,  we  could  not  approach  the  ship ; 
but  after  making  what  way  we  could  amongst  the  loose  pieces,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  large  floe,  near  which  the  Fury  had  made  fast  in  a 
thick  fog  which  then  came  on.  Captai*  Parry  sent  his  people  to  haul 
our  boat  over  the  ice  to  the  ship,  which  was  close  beset,  and  f  remained 
on  board  her  for  the  night,  my  own  ship  being  separated  from  her  by 
the  ice.  Unsatisfactory  as  our  short  journey  had  been,  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  ther^  was  still  sufficient  to  cause  the  most 
lively  interest,  and  give  strong  hopes  of  the  existence  of  some  passage 
to  the  north-east  of  the  small  inlet  1  had  examined." 

A  thick  fog  coming  on  immediately  after  Captain  Lyon's  arrival,  we 
could  not  but  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  picked  our  party 
up  so  opportunely.  The  Hecla  having  in  the  course  of  the  day  been 
separated  from  us  seven  or  eight  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  car- 
rying her  to  the  westward.  Captain  Lyon  remained  on  board  the  Fury 
during  the  night,  when  the  plan  of  our  ftiture  operations  was  deter- 
mined on.  The.  result  of  the  late  examination,  imperfect  as  it  neces- 
sarily was  on  account  of  the  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  strongesfbelief  that  some  com- 
munication, not  very  indirect,  must  exist  between  the  Frozen  Strait 
and  a  sea  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  it ;  and  it  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  ascertain  and  follow  np  this  com- 
tnonication.  As,  however,  the  narrowness  of  the  channels,  together 
with  oar  present  isnorance  of  their  depth,  the  strength  of  the  tides, 
and  the  quantitv  of  ice  with  which  the  sea  was  loaded,  rendered  the 
attempt  extremely  hazardous  without  ftirther  examination,  the  first  and 
most  important  object  appeared  to  be,  to  find  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances, (of  which  Captain  Lyon  recommended  the  western,)  a  secure 
anchorage  for  the  ships  daring  the  time  necessary  for- prosecuting  this 
examination.  I,  therefore,  proposed  to  Captain  Lyon  that  whenever 
the  situation  of  the  ice  would  permit,  he  should  proceed  in  a  boat  to 
the  western  entrance,  to  endeavour  to  find  such  an  anchorage,  direct- 
iQg  his  attention  solely  to  thi^  object  and  reserving  all  farther  exam- 
ination till  the  ships  should  be  there  secured.  This  service  Captain 
Lyon  gladly  undertook  to  perform,  and  Mr.  Busbnan  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  An  event  was,  however,  about  to  occur 
which  threatened  very  seriously  as  well  as  unexpectedly  to  interfere 
with  these  a^angements. 

At  eight  P.M.  having  shoaled  tfit  water  from  sixty  to  forty,  and  tbea 
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to  thirty-two  fathoms,  and  the  weatber  still  contiouing  extremely  thicks 
i  sospected  that  the  tide  was  taking  as  too  close  fo  Passage  hlaod^ 
which  was  the  nearest  land  when  the  fog  came  on.  As  the  vfatef 
seemed  tolerably  clear  for  a  few  iiundred  yards,  which  was  the  ^iteht 
of  onr  view,  1  ordered  the  ship  to  be  got  under  sail  in  order  (o  be  in 
greater  readiness  for  actins;  as  circumstaoces  might  require.  The  ice, 
howeV^er,  once  more  became  so  thick  about  u»  that,  with  the  Ijght  wind 
th^Q  blowing,  it  was  f9und  impracticable  to  force  tbe  ship  through  it. 
While  we  were  thus  employed  the  fog  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  we 
found  ourselves  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  A  large  space  iof  open  water  was  at  this  time  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  us  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  befbre 
flie  ship  could  be  moved  by  warps  or  by  any  other  means  within  dur 
power,  the  tide  was  observed  tu  be  setting  her  directly  between  the 
island  and  the  little  yellow-lookiog  jrock  I  have  before  mentioned  as 
lying  on  its  eastern  side.  Seeing  that  every  exertion  of  ours  was 
iruitless  to  prevent  driving  with  the  tide,  which  was  setting  at  aboat 
the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  it  became  expedient  to  relinqoish 
(bat  attempt,  and  to  endeavour  ooly  to  keep  the  snip  as  nearly  as  pos« 
sible  in  nud-channeL  The  anchors  were  kept  ready  to  drop  in  an  in- 
stant shon  Id  the  ship  drive  into  shoal  water;  for  bad  we  grounded, 
and  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  continued  to  dri^e  npon  us,  Kttle  less  thaii 
the  total  destruction  of  the  ship  was  to  be.apprebended.  The  natural 
direction  of  the  stream*,  however,  effected  for  us  that  which,  hampered 
as  we  were,  our  own  exertions  must  have  failed  in  accjomplishing ;  the 
ship  drove  through,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
rock  and  about  one  hundbed  and  forty  from  Passage  Inland,  haviifg  n6 
less  ihan  twelve  fathoms  ;  and  soon  after  deepened  the  water  to  thirty- 
five  and  forty,  and  then  to  no  bottom  with  ninety. 

Afler  this  providential  escape,  we  lay-to  within  the  island,  in  order 
to  drift  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  it  with  the  flood-tide ,  which 
runs  stronger.here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frozen  Strait.  The 
night  was  fine  but  extremely  dark,  so  that  after  ten  o'clock  we  coul4 
not  distinguish  where  the  land  lay,  and  the  compasses  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  push  through  the  ice  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  strait,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danget  of  being 
cotao^ed  among  the.nupierous  islands  lying  off  this  shore,  we  were  li- 
terally obliged  to  let  the  ship  take  her  chance,  keeping  the  lead  going 
and  the  anchors  in  readiness. 

1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  conjecture  on  which  side  of  the  island 
the  Fury  was  afterwards  drifted  out.  The  soundings,  however,  con- 
tiDoed  deep  and,  at  day-light  on  the  26th,  after  a  most  anxions  night, 
we  found  ourselves  about  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  and  as  qsnal  dr^ed 
by  the  tide  some  distance  to  the  northward  and  westward.  A  breeze 
iHiich  at  this  time  sprung  up  from  that  quarter  enabled  us  nearly  to 
fetch  the  western  inlet,  where  we  now  proposed  to  search  for  an  an. 
chorage.  The  Hecla  having  golf}$fst  of  the  ice  the  preceding  evenings 
and  narrowly  escaped  an  adventure  similar  to  that  wtdcfa  we  bad  expe- 
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rieoced,  rejoined  us  early  in  the  morning,  when  Captain  Lyon  reU..i.« 
ed  to  ber  to  prepare  a  boat  for  bis  intended  excursion.  We  then  stood 
in  under  all  sail  for  the  land,  and  at  eleven  A.  M.  Captain  Lyon  left  the 
Hecla,  while  the  ships  tacked  ofi*and  on  to  await  bis  return.  The  day 
was  fine  and  clear ;  and  as  the  ice  occasioned  us  no  disturbance  we 
were  enabled  to  give  (he  people  several  hours^  rest*  of  which,  from 
the  exertions  of  the  preceding  night,  they  stood  much  in  need.  At  nine 
P.M.  Ctfptain  Lyon  returned,  acquainting  rae  that  he  had  met  with  a 
small  bay  having  no  stream  of  tide,  and  being  ht  present  clear  of  ice, 
he  thought  it  might  answer  our  purpose,  but  he  wished  me  to  see  it 
before  the  ships  were  taken  in. 

We  continued  lying  to,  therefore,  for  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and  at 
five  A.M.  on  the  27th,  1  lefl  thaFury,  taking  with  me  Mr.  Bushnan  to 
point  out  the  place  in  question.  On  reaching;  the  bay,  we  found  that 
the  ioe  had  during  the  night  almost  entirely  filled  it;  but  on  ascending  a 
bill  we  observed  another  and  apparently  a  secure  cove,  on  the  opposite 
or  north  shore,  to  which  we  immediately  proceeded.  Having  placed 
a  flag  on  a  mass  of  grounded  ice,  near  a  shoal  point  at  the  entrance,  and 
sounded  every  part  of  the  cove,  which  was  found  to  afibrd  good  anchor- 
age, we  rowed  out  to  the  ships. 

Returning  on  board  at  eleven  A.M.,  1  found  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  had  prevented  any  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  s^n  which 
took  place  this  morning ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  could  only  just  perceive  tbe 

i penumbra  passing  over  it.*  Having  despatched  Mr.  Bushnan  to  tbe 
iecla  as  a  pilot,  all  sail  was  immediately  made  for  the  inlet,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  save  the  flood-tide  in  case  of  the  ships  grounding.  A  strong 
breeke  was  now  blowing  from  the  north-west,  which  carried  the  Fury 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots,  notwithstanding  which  she 
did  not  advance  above  three  miles  an  hour  over  tbe  ground  when  in  tha 
strength  of  the  tide,  and  in  mid-channel.  On  rounding  the  shoal  point 
OD  which  the  flag  had  been  placed, '  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  water 
shoal  to  four,  three,  and  two  and  three  qtftirtcr  fathoms  ;  but  a  press  of 
canvass  giving  the  ship  a  considerable  heel,  she  fortunately  did  not 
touch  the  ground.  As  soon  as  wo  had  anchored,  I  found  that  this  cir- 
cumstance had  arisen  from  the  mass  of  grounded  ice  having  shifted  its 
position  by  floating  with  the  rise  of  tide.  A  boat  was  therefore  des* 
patched  to  lie  •fl'  the  reef,  as  a  guide  to  the  Hecia  ;  and  Captain  Lyon 
reached  the  anclmrage  in  safety  at  one  P.M.  «  We  lay  here  in  twelve 
to  fifteen  fathoms  at  low  water,  o»  a  bottom  of  tough  mud,  affording  ex- 
cellent holding-eround.  Indeed  on  almost  every  part  of  this  coast  wc 
found  tbe  ground  equally  good,  at  tbe  distance  of  two  or  three  cablet' 
lengths  from  tbe  shore,  whereas  it  is  almost  invariably  rocky  in  the 
deeper  water  of  the  ofling. 

A  boat  from  each  ship  being  immediately  prepared.  Captain  Lyon 
and mjrself  left  the  cove  at  three  P.M.  to  proceed  on  the  proposed  ex- 
aminatioo.  We  separated  at  Point  Cheyne,  Captain  Lyon  having 
pointed  out  to  me  the  broad  eastern  channel  from  which  the  tide  ap- 
peared to  come,  and  which  it  was  my  intention  to  examine,  while  ha 
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directed  his  attention  to  the  smaller  passage  he  had  described  as  lead- 
ing to  the  northward.  It  was  agreed  that  Ke  should  return  to  the 
ships  with  as  little  delay  as  was  consistent  with  the  object  we  had  in 
view,  namely,  to  ascertain  through  which  of  the  two  channels  it  was 
expedient  or  practicable  to  bring  the  ships. 

1  found  that  the  northern  shore  near  which  there  was  no  ice,  and 
which  is  here  separated  from  the  other  to  the  distance  of  2  or '^leagues, 
was  that  to  which  our  course  should  be  directed,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
distinct  view  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  We  therefore  steered  for  the 
highest  hill,  which  rises  perhaps  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  wind  freshening  up  to  a  gale  from  the 
westward,  we  reached  the  beach  at  ^ev en  P.M.,  having  obtained  no 
soundings  with  fourteen  to  twenty  fathoms  of  line  in  the  course  of  our 
run.  We  found  a  good  deal  of  surfupon  the  beach,  which  is  a  rough  and 
stony  one,  requiring  some  caution  to  prevent  swamping  or  staving  the 
boat.  While  the  men  were  carrying  up  the  things  and  pitching  the 
tents,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  were  occupied  in  taking  the  angles  for  the 
survey,  it  being  too  late  to  set  out  on  our  intended  excursion  to  the  hills* 
We  found  our  tents,  drenched  as  they  were  by  the  sea,  extremely  com- 
fortable. They  were  of  the  kind  called  horsemen's  tents  and  made  of 
canvass  instead  of  blanketing.  The  shelter  they  afford  when  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  a  blanket  made  into  a  bjig,  and  a  dry  suit  of  clothes  for 
sleeping  in,  give  no  bad  accommodation,  so  long  as  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  fall  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point. 

The  breeze  moderated  soon  after  our  landing  and  a  fine  clear  night 
succeeded.  At  four  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  ascended  the 
nearest  hill,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  satisty  ourselves  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  passage  for  the  ships,  in  at  least  one  direction.  I  there- 
fore directed  the  tents  to  be  struck  and  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness 
for  moving  on  our  return.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  hill, 
however,  we  found,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  our  view  was 
bat  little  improved,  and  that  no  prospect  could  be  obtained  to  the  north- 
ward, without  ascending  the  higher  hill  seen  the  preceding  evening, 
and  which  we  now  found  still  several  miles  beyond  us.  As  therefore 
no  satisfactory  information  could  be  gained  without  giving  up  the  day 
to  this  object,  we  immediately  returned  to  the  tentsUo  breakfast,  with 
the  intention  of  then  setting  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  men.  While 
preparing  for  this,  I  felt  so  much  indisposed  with  a  sick-head  ach  that, 
being  apprehensive  of  la3ing  myself  up  at  a  time  when  1  could  least 
afford  to  do  so,  1  determined  to  intrust  the  proposed  service  to  Mr. 
Ross,  in  whose  zeal  and  ability  to  accomplish  it  1  felt  the  utmost  con^ 
fidence.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  party  accordingly  set  out  for  the  hill  at  six 
A.M.  During  their  absence  I  employed  myself  in  obtaining  the  usual 
observations  and  in  noticing  the  height,  direction,  and  time  of  the  tides. 
By  observing  the  motion  of  the  fragments  of  ice  1  found  that,  although 
there  was  on  this  shore  a  considerable  rise  of  the  water,  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  perceptible  current  on  either  tide,  except  within  a  mile  or 
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two  of  the  high  50uUiern  land  where  it  ron  very  strong,  the  flood  to 
the  westward,  and  the  ebb  in  tlic  opposite  direction.  This  belt  of  tide, 
as  it  were,  ran  between  a  considerable  opening  to  the  south-east,  and 
that  through  which  we  had  come  from  the  ships,  and  it  was  only  in  this 
space  that  any  ice  was  at  present  to  be  seen.  These  circumstances  teod- 
ed  to  strengthen  the  opinion  1  had  at  Srst  formed,  that  the  main  outlet 
into  (be  sea  from  whence  this  ice  came  would  be  found  by  following  the 
ebb-tide,  which  unquestionably  ran  to  the  eastward.  1  was  still  in  hopes, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  ice,  and  of  any  percep- 
tible stream  of  tide,  in  the  more  northerly  channel  which  Captain  Ly- 
on was  examining,  some  more  direct,  though  perhaps  narrower,  com- 
munication might  be  found,  that  would  save  us  much  time  and  trouble. 
The  appearance  of  the  land,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  a  large  assem- 
l)1age  of  islands,  greatly  favoured  this  hope  ;  nor  was  it  discouraged  by 
the  accounts  received  in  the  evening  on  the  return  of  our  party  from 
the  hills.  Mr.  Ross  reported  that  having  reached  a  commanding  hilU 
he  found  himself  overlooking  a  sea  of  considerable  extent  to  the  east- 
Ward,  and  washing  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  he  stood.  This  sea 
appeared  to  have  some  islands  scattered  about  it,  and  was  much  eocum- 
)t>ered^rth  ice.  To  the  south-eastward  there  seemed  to  be  several 
openings  between  islands,  of  which  the  land  we  stood  then  upon  ap- 
I>eared  to  form  one,  the  sea  sweeping  round  to  the  northward  and 
>^estward,  as  if  to  join  the  strait  discovered  by  CapUiin  L^on.  Mc 
Rosa  described  the  country  over  which  he  passed  as  much  intersected 
iny  lakes,  some  of  them  not  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and 
baying  in  their  neighbourhood  abundance  of  grass,  moss,  and  other  fine 
feeding  for  the  deer.  The  report  of  Mr.  Ross  accompanied  by  an  eye- 
sketch  ipade  upon  the  spot  left  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  ouUct 
to  the  eastward,  and  enabled  me  to  decide  without  hesitation  upon  at- 
tem^ng  the  pa6sa£C  of  tbe  narrows  with  the  ships,  leaving  our  sabse- 
^ucat  route  to  be  determined  on  according  to  tiie  report  of  Captain  Ly- 
on. 

Tbe  rocks  upon  this  coast,  as  well  as  llioi;c  in  the  interior,  are  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  traversed  occasionally  by  veins  of  qtiartz  and  feldspar, 
and  having  intermixed  with  it  much  of  a  green  substance  which  we  took 
to  he  epidpte,  and  wliich  we  had  not  met  with  so  abundantly  anywhere 
else.  On  tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  but  most  especially  near  the  beaCh 
ivcre  many  loose  pieces  of  limestone  of  a  white  colour  and  quite  sharp* 
edged.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes  the  vegetation  was  quite  luxuriant, 
laying  them  when  viewed  from  an  eminence  and  assisted  by  bright  son* 
sbipe  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  appearance.  There  was  no  snow  up- 
on the  land,  except  here  and  there  a  broad  thick  patch  in  the  hollows, 
where  it  may  probably  remain  year  after  year  undissolved  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  these  patches,  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearaoce  of 
the  country  to  remind  one  of  being  near  tbe  polar  circle.  Piles  of 
stones  and  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habitations,  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  and  Mr.  Ross  met  with  their  marks  even  on  the  highest  bills ; 
but  none  appeared  of  recent  date.     The  rein-deer  were  here  very  nn- 
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morons.  Mr.  Ross  saw  above  6fiy  in  tbe  course  of  his  walk,  and  se- 
veral others  were  met  with  ncor  the  tents.  A  large  one  was  shot  by 
one  of  Ibe  men,  who  struck  the  animal,  as  he  lay  ou  the  ground,  a 
blow  oa  the  head  with  the  butt-eiid  of  his  piece,  and  leaving  him  for 
dead  fan  towards  the  tents  for  a  knife  to  bleed  and  skin  him  ;  when  the 
^eer  very  composedly  got  on  his  legs,  swam  across  a  lake,  and  finally 
escaped.  A  ^mall  fawn  was  tbe  only  one  killed.  Three  black  whales 
and  a  few  seals  were  playing  about  near  the  beach. 

Our  people  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  walking  were  allowed  to 
rest  till  half  past  one  on  tbe  morning  of  the  29th,  when  it  being  high 
water  the  tents  were  struck  and  the 'boats  were  loaded.  The  morning 
was  beautifully  clear  and  tranquil,  and  the  Aurora  Borcalis  was  faintly 
visible  at  break  of  day  in  the  8outh-we?4  quarter  of  the  heavens.  Leav- 
ing the  shore  befi)re  two  o'clock,  we  steered  for  an  island  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Point  Cbeyne,  and  landed  to  breakfast  on  a  rock  off  its  eastern 
end.  The  water  is  very  shoal  on  tbe  north  and  east  sides  of  this  island  ; 
the  southern  side  is  bold,  tbe  whole  surface  rocky,  and  composed  en- 
tirely of  gneiss.  Proceeding  towards  Point  Cheyne,  we  first  began  to 
Eerceive  the  influence  of  a  stream  of  tide,  as  we  approached  some 
eavy  ice  about  a  mile  from  the  point,  which  we  found  to  be  aground 
upon  a'  shoal  in  twelve  to  seventeen  feet,  lying  abreast  of  an  island 
called  by  Captain  Lyon,  Rouse  Island.  Over  this  shoal  the  ebb-tid^ 
was  running  from  tbe  N.N.W.  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  to  join 
the  main  stream  wl^ich  sets  to  the  eastward  along  the  south  shore. 
AAer  taking  marks  ibr  the  shoal,  which  lies  rather  in  the  way  of  a  ship 
coming  through  this  channel,  we  rowed  over  to  the  point.  The 
strength  oC  the  tide  gradually  increased  as  we  approached  the  narrows, 
where  it  was  running  full  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  nuddle  of  the  stream, 
it  being  now  about  the  height  of  the  springs.  We  landed  for  a  short  time 
on  Point  Cheyne  to  obtain  sights  for  the  chronometer,  and  some  essen- 
tial angles  for  the  survey  ;  the  boat's  crew  in  tbe  mean  time  warming 
and  amdsing  themselves  in  hunting  an  ermine  which,  by  the  quickness 
of  its  turning  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  stones,  escaped  from  them 
at  last.  Having  placed  a  flag  on  this  point,  as  a  mark  for  ships,  no  time 
was  lost  in  setting  out  for  the  cove  which,  afler  taking  all  the  soundings 
and  marks  which  the  strength  of  the  tide  would  permit,  we  reached  at 
a'quarter  before  ten  A.M.  I  found  that  Captain  Lyon  hu^  returned  on 
board  the  preceding  evening,  having  accomplished  his  object  in  a 
shorter  time  than  was  expected.  Captain  LyonVaccovpt  of  his  excur- 
sion is  here  subjoined : 

**  Separating  from  Captain  Parry  at  Point  Cheyne,  Mr.  Bushnap  and 
myself  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  the 
little  channel  before  discovered,  at  which  we  arrived  in  three  hourf 
from  tbe  time  of  our  leaving  the  ships  ;  and,  on  reaching  tbe  bar  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  saw  the  bottom  aJl  across ;  it  appeared  rocky, 
and  tdme  large  fish  were  swimming  over  it,  which  our  people  sup- 
posed to  he  salmon.     The  breadth,  it  being  dead  low  water,  we  esti- 
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mated  at  one  cable's  length,  and  the  depth  we  found  to  be  twentjr-four 
feet.  As  we  traced  the  northern  part  of  the  inlet  we  found  a  rolling 
ground-swell  setting  in  ;  it  broke  occasionally,  and  caused  the  boat  to 
pitch  nearly  bowi  under.  This  was  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  sea 
of  the  kind  we  met  with  since  leaving  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  excited 
considerable  hope  that  we  should  find  some  outlet  to  the  northward 
The  depth  of  water  was  here  thirteen  fathoms. 

Iq  consequence  of  our  inability  to  round  the  extreme  point,  we 
landed  just  within  it,  and  from  the  unaccommodating  form  of  the  rocks^ 
were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  boat  on  our  backs  above  three 
hundred  yards  before  we  could  place  her  in  safety.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  point  we  found  a  regularly  shelving  beach,  covered  with  rounded 
shingle,  on  which  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking,  the  wind  being  strong 
from  the  northvi^rd.  We  now  saw  the  land  all  around  us,  forming  an 
immense  bay,  and  took  the  requisite  bearings  of  remarkable  points. 
We  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  swell  1  have  mentioned,  there 
was  no  perceptible  stream  of  tide.  The  night  was  fine  and  we  pitched 
our  tent  on  some  smooth  gravel,  evidently  so  levelled  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. At  midnight  twa  large  black  whales  came  from  the^southward 
and  passed  into  the  bay.  As  the  wind  continued  fresh  fmm  the  north- 
ward and  the  surf  was  heavy,' we  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  morning 
tide  on  the  28th^  but  decided  on  wating  until  ailemoon.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Bushnau  and  myself  took  fresh  bearings  and  obtained  good 
sights  for  longitude,  which  we  found  to  be  84^30'  05". 

The  tide  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb  at  six  A.M.,  sixteen  feet.  As 
the  land  appeared  continuous  to  the  westward,  we  ascended  some 
mountains  at  about  three  miles  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  a  course  for  our  boat,  when  we  should  be  able  to  float  her.  From 
hence  we  saw  the  northern  land  assume  the  appearance  of  a  noble  bay, 
having  io  it  a  iew  low  islands.  To  the  eastward  we  saw  a  large  open- 
ing  to  the  sea,  which  was  distant  about  five  leagues,  and  was  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Captain  Parry  had  proceeded.  It  was  also  evident  that 
the  land  bounding  the  small  strait,  in  that  direction,  was  insular,  and  I 
therefore  named  it  Georgina  Islaxd.  We  took  new  bearings,  and 
having  erected  a  Conspicuous  pile  of  stones  to  serve  as  the  termination 
of  a  base  for  our  survey,  we  again  descended  to  the  point.  At  noon 
we  obtained  agood  meridian  altitude,  .which  gave  the  latitude  66"  1 2*  33". 
We  caught  a  large  bee,  apis  alpina,  and  two  small  but  beautiful  butter- 
flies. The  people  took  two  mice,  and  some  deer  were  seen  grazii^ 
at  a  dibtance.  The  rocks  were  chiefly  of  gray  granite,  but  we  also 
obtained  interesting  specimens  of  other  stones.  At  thirty  minutes  past 
twelve,  the  tide  having  risen  so  as  to  float  our  bout,  we  made  sail  to  the 
westward  to  examine  the  only  point  which  we  supposed  could  bound 
an  inlet,  but  finding  the  land  continuous  we  again  returned  to  the  east- 
ward. At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore  we  could  get  no 
soundings  with  our  boat's  lead  at  twenty-five  fathoms,  but  nearer  the 
beach  it  shoaled  gradually,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  good  anchorage 
woaldbe  found.    Leaving  the  bay,  which  as  a  small  token  of  gratitode 
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I  Darned  after  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Gore.  I  decided  oo  going  to 
the  Eastward  of  Georgioa  Island,  and  at  half  past  three  we  passed  its 
extreme  point,  where  we  found  a  snug  bay  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence haTing  a  small  idet  in  its  centre.  Soon  afler  four  P.M.  we  met, 
on  entering  the  large  strait,  two  of  our  boats,  which  had  been  sent  to 
sound. ,  Waiting  with  them  on  a  low  rocky  point  until  the  strength  of 
the  tide  abated  we  then  returned  on  board  by  ten  P.  M." 

That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  running  the  ships  through  the  narrows, 
I  directed  three  boats  from  each  to  be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  every  part  of  this  intricate,  and  as  yet  unknown,  passage, 
which  1  named  after  Captain  Thomas  Hurd  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Hy- 
drographer  to  the  Admiralty.  Giving  to  the  officer  commanding  each 
boat  a  certain  portion  to  accomplish,  1  reserved  for  my  own  examina- 
tion the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel ;  and  at  thirty  puinutes  past  one 
P.M.  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  began  to  slacken,  we  left  the  ships  and 
continued  our  work  till  late  at  night,  when  having  received  the  reports 
of  the  officers  and  made  out  apian  of  the  channel  for  each  ship,  I  direct- 
ed .every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  weighing  at  the  last  quarter  of 
the  ebb  on  the  following  morning.  Much  as  I  lamented  this  delay,  at 
a  period  of  the  season  when  every  moment  was  precious,  it  will  not 
appear  to  have  been  unnecessary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  ships  were  to  be  carried  did  not  in  some  places 
exceed  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  half  of  that  space  encumbered  with 
heavy  masses  of  ice,  and  with  an  e&^-tide  of  srx  knots  running  through  it. 

The  h'nes  and  kedges  were  prepared^at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  30tb,  but  when  the  proper  time  of  the  tide  arrived  there  was  not  si 
breath  of  wind  for  working  the  ships,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  remain  at  anchortill  the  next  ebb.  I  therefore  directed  a  large  party 
of  officers  and  men  to  be  sent  on  shore  in  quest  of  game,  three  deer 
having  been  killed  the  preceding  dfify.  We  had  now  however  no  suc- 
cess ;  a  number  of  deer  were  seen  in  herds  of  from  four  to  ten,  but 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  had  rendered  them  too  wild  to  be  ap- 
proached. A  dog  of  mine,  of  the  breed  called  by  game-keepei*  buck- 
dogs,  that  had  for  one  or  two  years  past  been  accustomed  to  run  down 
deer  in  England,  had  now  two  fair  chases,  but  without  the  smallest 
chance  of  coming  up  even  with  three  young  fawns.  The  dog  returned 
with  his  feet  much  cut  by  the  rocks,  and  so  completely  exhausted  that 
be  could  scarcely  move  a  limb  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
.  The  little  anchorage  we  were  now  about  to  leave,  .and  which  was 
named  by  Captain  Lyon,  Duckett'sCove,  lies  in  lat.  66"  12'  36"  ;  and 
in  longitude,  by  our  chronometer^^  86M4'  01".9.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  here  87*  31' 06"  and  the  variation  62**  19'  48"  west- 
erly. We  found  the  holding  ground, so  tough  that  we  could  with  diffi- 
culty purchase  the  anchors  ;  the  shelter  from  wind  and  sea  is  perfect 
in  every  direction,  and  there  being  scarcely  any  stream  of  tide,  no  ice 
enters  but  what  is  drifted  in  with  a  south-easterly  wind,  which  coming 
with  little  force  is  not  likely  to  do  a  ship  any  injury. 

At  fiiAeen  minutes  past  three  P.M.  a  light  air  of  wind  springing  up 
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from  the  eaitward  we  weighed,  and  having  warped  out  by  kcdges  till 
we  bad  cleared  the  shoal  point  of  the  cove,  made  sail  for  ihe  channel 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boats,  got  the  Fury  into  the  fair  set  of 
the  tide,  before  it  made  very  strong  to  the  eastward.  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore  seven,  when  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  abreast  of  a  bold 
headland  on  the  south  shore,  named,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Buthnan,  Capi: 
SiiACKLETON,  and  where  tbc  tide  was  now  driving  the  ice  along  at  the 
rrte  of  live  or  six  knots,  the  wind  came  in  a  sudden  gut»t  from  the  south- 
west, scarcely  allowing  us  to  reduce  and  trim  odr  sails  in  time  to  keep 
the  ship  off  the  north  shore,  which  is  not  so  safe  as  the  other.  It  was 
BOW  that  the  advantage  appeared  of  having  thoroughly  sounded  the 
channel  previously  to  attempting  the  passage  of  it,  for  bad  the  ships 
taken  the  ground  with  so  rapid  and  considerable  a  fall  of  tide,  and  with 
so  much  heavy  ice  hurried  along  by  it,  I  do  not  know  what  human  ef« 
fort  could  haveipved  them  from  almost  immediate  wreck.  By  carry* 
ipg  alieavy  press  of  canvass,  however,  we  succeeded  in  forcing  through 
the  ice,  but  the  Fury  was  twice  turned  completely  round  by  eddies  and 
her  sails  brought  aback  against  the  helm ;  in  consequence  of  which  she 
gathered  such  fresh  stemway  against  several  heavy  floe-pieces,  that  1 
apprehended  some  serious  injury  to  the  stern-post  and  rudder,  if  not  to 
the  whole  frame  of  the  ship.  The  Hecla  got  through  the  narrows 
soon  ailef  us,  but  Captain  Lyon,  wishing  to  bring  away  the  flags  and 
staves  set  up  as  mnvks,  had  sent  his  little  boat  awny  for  that  purpose, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  calm  weather.  When  the  breeze  sud- 
denly  came  on  she  was  still  absent,  and  being  obliged  to  wait  for  some 
time  to  pick  h^r  up,  the  Hecla  was  about  dusk  separated  several  miles 
from  us. 

It  was  my  intention,  after  getting  through  the  narrows,  to  hanl  round  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  either  to  And  an  anchorage  or  to  keep  un- 
der way  during  the  night,  in  the  large  space  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  Rouse  Island,  which  1  had  before  found  clear  of  ice,  and  free 
from  any  perceptible  stream  of  tide.  My  mortification  may  therefore 
be  conceived  at  now  Ending  the  whole  of  this  space  so  covered  with 
ice  as  not  to  be  navigable,  while  the  only  clear  water  in  sight  was  along 
the  south  shore,  where  the  whole  strength  of  tide  was  known  to  set, 
and  which  therefore,  unacquanted  as  we  were  with  the  soundings, 
would  be  a  dangerous  station  for  the  ships  to  occupy  during  the  nigh  I. 
There  appeared  however  no  alternative,  and  it  being  now  dusk,  wc 
bad  every  prospect  of  passing  an  anxious  and  unpleasant  night. 

On  hauling  op  for  the  south  shore,  we  preceived  from  the  crowds 
nest  a  point  of  land  that  seemed  to  open  into  a  bay  ;  and  as  there  was  a 
chance,  notwithstanding  the  general  boldness  of  the  coast,  of  oar  there 
finding  ground  for  anchorage,  we  stood  in  for  it  under  all  sail.  In  this 
hope  we  were  not  disappointed  for,  on  rounding  the  point,  we  opened  ■ 
snug  little  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  we  anchored  soon  after  nine  P.M., 
in  fourteen  ^thorns  on  a  bottom  of  tongh  clay.  We  here  lay  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  cables*  length  from  tlic  land,  which  is  high  all  round  the 
bay  ;  and,  th^strong  south-west  wind  preventing  any  ice  from  coonvg 
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In,  we  passed  a  qaiet  Dight  and  our  people  enjoyed  the  rest  which  they 
mnch  required.  Lights  were  hoisted  and  rockets  occasionally  sent  up 
as  guides  to  the  Hecla  ;  hut  as  we  saw  no  answer,  and  she  did  not  ar* 
rive  ID  the  bay,  we  apprehended  she  had  been  obliged  to  keep  under 
way  during  this  inclement  night. 

At  daylight  on  the  31  at  we  perceived  the  Hecla  under  the  land  to 
the  eastward  standing  towards  us.  I  found  from  Captain  Ljfon  that  he 
bad,  with  the  same  good  fortune  which  we  experienced,  found  a  secure 
shelter  during  the  night,  by  anchoring  close  under  the  land  to  the  east* 
ward,  in  seventeen  fathoms  muddy  l^ottom.  In  order  to  have  a  more 
coDunanding  view  of  the  situation  of  the  ice,  on  which  depended  our 
next  movements  whenever  the  wind  should  moderate,  I  proposed  to 
Captain  Lyon  to  land  and  ascend  the  hill  for  that  purpose.  At  thirty 
minutes  past  eight  A.M.,  however,  just  as  we  were  setting  off,  the  wind 
suddenly  fell,  and  the  ice  began  immediately  to  appro^h  the  ^ore. 
We  therefore  weighed  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  large  floe-piece  thatdrift- 
ed  into  the  bay  ;  and,  standing  over  to  the  main  body  of  ice  to  the  north- 
ward, suddenly  got  soundings  in  sixteen  to  twelve  fathoms,  and  then 
droped  into  twenty  and  twenty-five  fathoms,  no  bottom.  The  Hecla 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  us  had  several  casts  from  seven  to  five  and 
three  quarter  fathoms,  and,  from  the  rippling  occasioned  by  the  tide,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  shoaler  water  in  this  neighbourhood.  Our 
distance  from  the  south  shore  was  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  about 
four  from  Georgina  Island,  on  an  E.b.S.  bearing.  After  standing  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  shoal,  the  ice  obliged  us  to  tack  ;  and  aa 
there  was  not  at  present  the  smallest  prospect  of  our  getting  to  the 
northward,  so  as  to  approach  Gore  Bay,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  con« 
tinuity  with  the  shore  on  which  I  landed  on  the  28th,  I  determined  to 
run  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  eastward,  and  to  look  for  any  open- 
ing that  might  there  be  found  practicable,  rather  than  wait  inactively  in 
our  present  situation.  Our  course  was,  therefore,  directed  towards 
the  openings  before  observed  to  the  eastward,  where  the  land  appear- 
ed to  be  broken  into  several  islands.  As  we  approached  these,  which 
I  named  after  The  RroHT  Honourable  William  Sturobs  Bourne,  we 
found  that  they  presented  at  least  four  openings,  all  of  which  appeared 
na?igable  but  for  the  ice  which  now  choked  the  three  northern  ones. 
The  other  channel,  which  is  the  widest,  was  however  quite  clear;  we 
therefore  hauled  up  for  it,  and  discovered  soon  after  to  the  southward 
an  opening  into  the  Frozen  Strait,  thus  deteriftining  the  insularihr  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  north-eastern  shore,  which  I  named  after  the  Kigbt 
Honourable  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  opening  now  discovered  was  between  Ba£Bn  and  Vansittart  Islands. 

The  Hecla,  in  rounding  a  point  of  ice  which  the  tide  had  set  in  mo- 
tion, was  beset  by  the  loose  masses  rapidly  closing  round  her,  and  drift- 
ed by  the  ebb  along  the  island  lying  on  the  north  side  of  this  channel. 
She  remained  in  this  situation  above  two  hours  ;  when,  all  our  boats 
haying  l>een  sent  to  her  assistance,  she  was  towed  out  into  clear  water, 
and  joined  us  at  dusk  in  the  evening.     The  ice  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
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remaioed  too  close  to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  no  lime 
was  Io9t  by  thid  accident,  and  we  lajr-to  in  open  water  during  the  night 
i::  the  hope  of  perceiving  some  favourable  change  the  following  daj. 
The  night  was  nearly  calm,  notwithstanding  which  the  ships  appeared 
to  be  BO  little  influenced  by  tide,  that  they  retained  their  station  till  day- 
light without  any  difficulty  or  disturbance  from  ice. 

I  was  sorry  to  perceive,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  ice  was  by  no  nieans  favourable  to  our  object  of 
sailing  to  the  northward,  along  the  Sturges  Bourne  Islands  ;  but  at  ten 
A.M.,  the  edge  being  rather  more  slack,  we  made  all  sail  with  a  very 
light  air  of  southerly  wind,  and  the  weather  clear,  warm,  and  pleasant. 
We  were  at  noon  in  lat.  66''  03*^36",  and  in  long.  83"  33'  15",  in  which 
situation  a  great  deal  of  land  was  in  sight  to  the  northward,  though  ap- 
parently much  broken  in  some  places.  From'N.E.  round  to  S.S.E., 
there  was  still  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one' wide  sen,  uuintexxup^edly 
covered  with  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  prospect  like  this' 
would  naturally  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  little. acquainted  with 
this  oavigation,  an  idea  of  utter  hopelessness.*  So*apt,  indeed,  are  we 
to  be  influenced  by  present  impressions  rather  than  by  those,  however 
strong  or  often  repeated,  that  past  events  have  lefl  upon  the  mind,  that 
I  believe  even  those  who  have  been  the  longest  habituated  to  the  sur- 
prising changes,  which  an  hour  or  two  will  frequently  bring  about  in 
these  seas,  cannot  altogether  divest  themselves  of  similnf*  sensations. 

At  twenty  minutes  ader  noon,  having  advanced  only  a  mile  or  two 
tbroagh  very  close  **  sailing  ice,"  the  Fury  was  beset  in  trying  to 
force  through  a  narrow  though  heavy  stream,  round  the  end  of  which 
the  Ilecia  more  prudently  sailed.  Having  hove  to  on  tne  opposite., 
side  of  it,  Captain  Lyon  immediately  sent  his  boats  with  lines  to  en- 
deavour to  tow  us  out  by  making  iail  on  the  Hechi,  a  method  which  : 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  which  serves  as  an  example 
of  the  mutual  as:<i<tance  that  may  be  rendered  by  two  ships  employed 
oo  this  service.  The  hoe  proved  rather  too  weak  for  the  weight  of 
the  masses  of  ice,  but  the  impulse  communicated  by  it  before  it  broke, 
aided  by  our  own  exertions,  enabled  us  shortly  after  to  escape,  and  we 
agaio  made  sail  to  the  northward.  At  forty-flve  minutes  past  one  P.M. 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  clear  water,* and  prepared  to  shorten 
sail,  to  await  some  alteration  in  our  favour.  At  this*time  the  weather 
was  so  warm,  that  we  had  just  exposed  a  thermometer  to  the  sun,  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  its  rays,  which  could  not  hare  been  less 
than  70"*  or  SO",  when  a  thick  feg,  which  had  for  some  hours  been  curl- 
ing over  the  hills  of  Vansittart*lsland,  suddenly  came  on,  creating  so 
immediate  and  extreme  a  change  that  1  nev^r  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced a  more  chilhng  sensation.  As  we  could  no  longer  see  a  hun- 
dred yards  around  us  in  any  direction,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
make  the  ships  fast  to  the  largest  piece  of  ice  we  could  find,  which  we 
accordingly  did  at  two  P.M.,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  fathoms,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sturges  Bourne 
Nlandf.    Just  before  dark  the  fog  cleared  away  for  a  few  minutes, 
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when,  perceiving  that  the  wind  which  was  now  increasing  was  likely 
to  driA  as  too  near  the  Islands,  we  took  advantage  of  the  clear  intenral 
to  run  a  mile  further  from  the  land  for  the  night,  where  we  again  made 
fast  to  a  large  floe- piece  in  two  hundred  fathoms.  The  ice  in  this 
neighbourhood  wai'the  heaviest,  though  not  in  the  largest  floes,  of  any 
we  had  yet  seen  on  this  voyage.  It  was  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  hummocks,  and  appeared  yellow  from  the  quantity  of  sand  '  that 
lay  «pon  it,  and  from  which  it  generally  receives  the  name  of  **  dirty 
ice."  After  dark  the  fog  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rain  for  severd 
hoars.  • 

The  wind  drawing  round  to  the  northward  and  westward  oo  the 
morning  of  the  2d,  increac^ed  to  a  fresh  giile,  which  continued  to  btofir 
during  the  night  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  floe  to  which  the  ships  were  attached  would  have 
enabled  tis  to  retain  our  station  tolerably.  It  was  mortifying  therefore 
to  find,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  that  we  had  drifted  more  than  I  ever 
remember  to  ha?eidon%  before,  in  the  same  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  was  remarkable  also  that  we  had  not  been  set  exactly  to 
leeward,  but  past  Baffin  Island  towards  the  two  remarkable  hills  on 
Southampton  Island,  from  which  we  were  at  noon  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  leagues  distant.  Thus,  after  a  laborious  investigation  which 
occupied  one  month,  we  had,  by  a  concurrence  of  unavoidable  ciroun- 
stances,  returned  to  nearly  the  same  spot  ,as  that  on  which  we  had 
be^n  on  the  6th  of  August.  To  consider  what  might  have  been  ef- 
fected in  this  interval,  which  included  the  very  best  part  of  the  naviga- 
ble seasoo,  bad  we  been  previously  aware  of  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  American  continent  about  this  meridian,  is  in  itself  certainly  unavail- 
ing ;  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  geo- 
graphical information  in  seas  where  not  an  hour  must  be  thrown  away, 
or  unprofita)>ly  employed.  Nor  could  we  help  fancying  at  this  period 
of  the  voyage  that,  had  Bylot,  Fox,  and  Middleton,  by  their  jorat  ex- 
ertions, succeeded  in  satisfactorily  determining  thus  far  the  extent  of 
the  continental  land,  Ihe  time  which  we  had  lately  occupied  in  this 
manner  might  have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  rounding, 
by  a  more  direct  route,  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  and  eren 
in  pursuioa  our  way  along  ita  northern  shores. 

In  the  dtemoon  an  attempt  was  made  to  more,  for  the  mere  sake,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  moving  and  keeping  the  people  on  the  alert, 
rather  than  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  gaining  any  ground  ;  but  by 
the  time  that  we  bad  laid  out  the  hawsers,  the  small  hole  of  water  that 
bad  appeared  again  closed  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  as  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  ice  remained  close  about  ns,  but  we 
found  at  daylight  that  we  had  still  approached  Southampton  Island,  and 
were  now  within  five  or  six  miles  of  a  very  small  rocky  islet,  not  dis- 
tinctly seen  for  ice  when  we  first  made  this  coast,  but  which  now  ap- 
f  eared  black,  though  very  low.  This  rock,  which  I  named  after  Ma. 
IFB,  who  first  discovered  it  on  our  former  arrival  on  this  coast,  lies 
N.ELb.C  from  the  two  high  hills  of  Southampton  Island  ;  its  Stance 
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from  the  land  is  between  fire  and  six  leagues,  and  being  quite  by  itoelf 
it  Blight,  if  covered  with  toow,  be  easily  mistaken  ibr  hea?y  ice.  At 
thirty  minutes  past  eight  A.M.the  ice  slackened  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
N.N.W.,  when  we  cast  off  with  a  Ught  air  of  westerly  wind,  and  got 
all  (be  boats  ahead,  but  having  gained  that  distance  were  again  obliged 
to  make  fast.  In  the  afternoon  the  breeze  freshened  from  the  south- 
ward, with  rain,  and  the  ice  soon  after  slackening  a  little  about  us  we 
we  once  more  made  sail,  in  the  hope  only  of  being  drifted  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  ice,  but  without  the  least  apparent  chance  of  forcing 
even  a  hundred  yards  through  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  judge  when  circumstances  are  about  to  improve  among 
the  ice,  which  now  opened  so  much  immediately  after  we  moved,  that 
we  advanced  eight  or  nine  miles  almost  without  difficulty  ;  and  could 
still  have  continued  to  run  bad  not  night  come  on,  whei^  being  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  small  islands  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Baf- 
fin bland,  we  shortened  sail  and  made  the  ships  fast  to  a  fio»»piece, 
with  the  intention  of  poshing  in-shore  at  break  of  day.  It.  was  low 
my  wish  to  sail  through  the  opening  last  discovered  between  Baffin  and 
Vansittart  Islands,  in  order  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible  ii|  recom- 
mencing the  examination  of  the  continental  coast  at  Uie  point  to  which 
it  had  already  been  traced.  Qur  soundings  varied  during  the  night 
from  one  hundred  and  three  to  sixty- one  fathoms. 

At  four  A.M.  on  the  5th  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  for  the  land,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  firom  the  south-east.  The  ice  was  closely  packed  against 
the  land  near  the  passage  I  had  intended  to  try,  and  as  it  appeared  slack 
more  to  the  easliard,  I  determined  to  run  between  the  south-east  poiat 
of  Baffin  Island  and  the  smaller  islands  lying  off  it  The  wind  drawing 
more  to  the' eastward  as  we  approached  the  channel,  we  had  several 
tacks  to  make  in  getting  through,  but  carried  a  good  depth  of  water  on 
each  side  though  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  three^uarters  of  a  mile. 
'As  we  now  advanced  to  the  northward,  we  found  less  and  less  obstruc- 
tion, the  main  body  of  the  ice  having  been  carried  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  by  the  late  gale  which  had  in  so  eitraordinary  a  manner 
dh/ied  us  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  one  of  the  opportunities  I 
have  before  described  as  the  most  favourable  that  ever  occur  for  mak- 
ing progress  in  these  seas.  We  had  therefore  a  fine  run  during  the 
day  along  the  east  side  of  Sturges  Bourne  Islands ;  for,  having  found  the 
passages  between  them  still  choked  with  ic^,  we  were  obliged  to  run 
to  the  northward  with  the  hope  of  attaining  our  present  object.  A 
large  opening  in  the  land  now  came  in  sight  in  the  N.N.W.,  being  that 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ross  on  the  88th  of  August,  and  which  had  led  us  to 
Appose  the  land  we  then  stood  on  would  prove  insular,  and  that  some 
communication  would  be  found  to  the  northward  of  it  with  Gore  Bay. 
For  this  opening  therefore  our  course  was  directed,  and  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  off  a  point  of  the  eastern  land,  which  I  named  Cape  Ed- 
wards, after  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Sui]geon  of  the  Fury.  We  had  here 
twelve  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  found  the 
water  deepen  gradually  as  we  hauled  out.  A  small  stream  of  ice  lay 
off  the  pointy  besides  which  there  was  not  a  piece  in  sight,  and  we  ran 
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along  the  shore  withoat  obstraction  till  it  was  time  to  look  out  fbr  ao  ao- 
chorage.  Having  first  sent  the  boats  to  soand,  we  hauled  into  a  soiaK 
bay  where  we  anchored  at  dusk,  in  seventeen  fathoms',  good  holding- 
ground,  though  the  bottom  was  so  irregular  that  we  h^  from  five  to 
thirteen  close  upon  our  quarter.  The  wind  freshened  up  strong  from 
the  eastward  and  continued  to  blow  during  the  night,  but  we  laj  quite 
sheltered  and  secure.  A  great  number  of  stones  set  up  by  the  £8qui- 
matix  were  here  observed,  placed  as  usual  on  every  spot  most  conspi- 
cuous from  the  sea. 

We  began  to  weigh  at  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  but  found  the  grouad 
00  tough  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  pujchasing  the  anchors,  l^  ef- 
fecting this,  James  Richardson,  one  of  the  leading«men  of  the  Fury,  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion  on  his  shoulder  by  the  purchase-block  fiillmg 
upon" him  fr6m  aloft^.  After  running  four  or  &ye  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  we  came  at  thirty  minutea^  after  nine  A.M.  to  a 
small  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  channel,  and  directed  our  course  .to 
the  eastward  of  them.  The  wind  however  failing  us  just  in  the  middle, 
we  haul^  out  and  sent  the  boato  to  tow  ;  but  whichever  way  we  put 
the  ships'  heads,  a  *'  cats-paw"  every  now  and  then  took  the  sails  aback, 
keeping  us  for  an  hour  in  a  very  awkv^ard  situation,  being  only  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  either  shore,  and  in  seventy  fathoms*  water.  The  boats 
being  sent  t^-soond,  several  shoals  were  discovered  just  beyond  us  Uf 
the  northward,  but  nothing  lik^«anchorage^ear  fbem.  As  the  situation 
of  the  ships  was  now  a  very  precarious  one^  should  any  stream  of  tide 
begin  to  ran, -I  determmed  to  tow  theoi  into  two  small  nooks  neat  us, 
where  thev  might  a^ least  be  oiit  of  the  way  of  the  tido^  Finding  here 
It  depth  offrom  seventeen  to  nip^teen  fathoms  at  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore,  the  anchors  wefe  dropped,  and  several  hawsers  imme- 
diately secured  to  the  rocks,  to  steady  the  jphips.  The  men  Irom  this 
etrcamstance,  and  with  their  usual  humour,  called  tins  place  Five-haw^ 
$er  Bay,  by  whioh  name  I  have  distinguished  it  on  the  chart.  We  found 
that  the  two  little  nooks  communicated  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  chan* 
Del,  nnakiog  the  km?  which,  intervened*  between  the  ships  and  island 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

We  had  now  once  more  approached  a  part  of  the  coast  of  which  the 
thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on 
itf  the  ships,  without  incurring  constant  add  perhaps  useless  risk,  and  a 
certain  and  serious  loss  of  time.  I  determined  therefore  to  proceed 
at  once  upon  this  service  in  two  boats,  one  from  each  ship.  Having 
communicated  my  intentions  to  Captain  Lyon,  and  requested  him  to 
move  the  ships  when  practicable  into  some  more  secure  situation,  1  left 
the  Fury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Sherer,  taking  with  m 
•urtents,  blankets,  and  stov^,  together  with  four  days'  provisions  and 
fuel. 

^  This  aeddeot  whkii  ptxktuotd  noieventual  injurjr,  oocarred  m  coiiMqacnc«  of 
•n  iitm  kook  giving  way.  It  k  Mdy  mentiooed  in  this  place,  to  shew  the  propriety 
«i  fobftitutiiig  Uihtnp  ibr  the  booki  of  blocki,  wherever  practicable,  in  this  cli- 
mate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Uoppeer's  Inlet  entered  and  surveyed  by  the  boats — Cwitinui^  of  land 
-there  determined — Proceed  to  examine  another  opening  leading  to  the 
westaard-^Favourable  appearance  of  a  continued  passage  in  that  di- 
rection— Me^  with  some  EsquimdttX'^  Arrival  in  Ross  Bay,  being  the 
tennination  of  Lyon  Inlet — Discovery  and  Examination  of  various 
creeks '^Return  io  Ae  ships  ^  after  finding  the  land  entirely  continuous 
— Some  account  of  the  Natural  History  of  this  part  of  the  Coast, 

A  THICK  fog  UDf9Vt*i'nately  conuDg  on  just  before  v^e  left  tbe  sbips^ 
prevented  us  from  making  choic^of  aaj  part  of  the  land,  which  might 
be  the  most  likely  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  northward  and  westward. 
We  couU  only  therefore  direct  our  course  northerly  with  tolerable 
certainty,  by  a  compass- beacing  previously  taken  on  board,  and  by  oc-* 
casionally  ^obtaming  ^n  indistinct  glitnp^  pf  the  land  through  tbe  tog. 
Having  ronved  fouD  miles  we  came  to  a  high  point,  tonqd  which  we 
turned  rather  toi^e  westward,  and  then  landed  a  li^^e  beyond  it.  The 
fog  becoming  soi^what  less  thick,  Mr.  Sherer  and  myself  ascended  the 
hill  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  view  oi  thd  surrounding  shores,  in  order  to 
form  a  better  judgment  of  the  route  we  should  pursue  on  the  fbllowiag 
morning.  Tboug^  the  weather  sliil  continuedf  very  unfavourable  for 
this  purpose,  we  ceuld  at  times  see  far  enough  around  us,  to  determine 
me  to  follow  np  the  small  inlet,  which,  as  we  now  found,  We^had  late- 
ly enters  in  the  boat.  It  wasUiere  one  mile  acfoss,  and  seemed  to 
lead  first  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  afterwards  moVe  to  the  westward.  Con- 
tracted as  our  view  was,  in  consequence  of  the^fog,  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  embrace  a  number  of  detached  sheets  of  water 
which,  being  magnified  by  tb^  fog,  served  to  perplex  us  not  a  little  in 
conjecturing  whether  they  might  be  lakes  or  arms  of  the  sea.  Most  of 
them  afterwards  proved'to  be  tbe  former,  and  some  of  them  were  of 
considerable  size.  Having  taking  all  the  compass-bearing  that  the 
weather  would  permit  we  descended  to  the  beach,  where  wefcundthat 
Mr.  Ross  had  hauled  the  boats  up  and  pitched  the  tents  for  the  night  A 
Doinber  of  deer  were  seen  but  they  were  very  wild  ;  a  hare  or  twa 
however  and  some  ptarmigan  were  procured  for  our  suppers.  It  was 
bi^  water  by  the  shore  at  thirty  minutes  past  six  P.M.,  but  no  stream 
of  tide  was  perceptible^ 

The  tents  were  struck  at  thirty  minutes  past  three  A.M.,  on  the  7th, 
and  our  course  directed  up  the  inlet,  the  weather  being  calm  and  tder- 
sd>ly  clear.     At  three  miles  and  a  quarter  we  passed  on  our  starboard 
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hand  a  point  of  land  which,  from  the  hrig^  colour  of  the  rocks,  com* 
posed  chiefly  of  feldspar,  obtained  the  name  of  Red  Paint, 

At  a  quarter  past  four,  nrhen  we  knew  the  flood-tide  mast  be  ranniog, 
the  current  was  found  to  set  half  a  knot  to  the  northward,  and  at  seven 
it  was  going  rather  more  slowly  in  the  same  direction.  As  far  as  indi- 
cations went,  this  seemed  but  little  encouragement ;  but  as  our  busineas 
was  to  explore  and  not  to  speculate,  we  continued  our  progress.  After 
passing  Ked  Point  we  arri?ed  at  a  wider  part  of  the  inlet,  near  which  is 
an  Islet  of  this  remarkable  form, 


^ — W\  .^^ 


exacUy  resembling,  at  a  little  distance,  the  roof  of  a  house  just  shewin|^ 
itself  above  the  water,  some  large  stones  set  upright  on  the  top,  (pro- 
bably by  the  Esquimaux,)  appearing  like  so  many  chimneys.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  small  stones  aiid  sand  intermixed,  and  has  more  the  ap* 
pearance  of  baring  been  placed  there  by  art  than  by  nature.  Just  be- 
yond  this  islets  and  after  rounding  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  left,  the  in- 
let turns  much  more  to  the  westward  and  becomes  narrower,  with  fre- 
quent shoals  occupying  is  some  places  the  greater  part  of  the  channeL 
Mr.  Ross  and  I  ascended  the  nearest  hill,  and  saw  tbi<  inlet  still  extend- 
ing to  the  N.W.,  though  it  became  narrower  than  before  and  apparent* 
ly  much  more  shoal.  The  rein*deer  were  here  very  numerous  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  land  ;  we  saw  above  forty  in  a  walk  of  two  or  three 
miles,  and  our  people  met  with  several  more.  The  regetatioo  was 
abundant,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  thick  grass,  moss,  the  andromeda 
teir0gama  and  Udum  palustre^  a  sweet  smelhng  plant  which  here  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  Much  of  the  ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  smdl 
hikes  occurring  in  almost  eyery  ImIIow,  and  numerous  streams  of  water 
running  from  the  hills.  There  was  no  snow  upon  (he  land,  nor  the 
smallest  restige  of  ice  on  any  part  of  the  sea  that  we  o?erlooked.  The 
rocks,  like  all  that  we  had  lately  met  with,  consisted  chiefly  of  gneiss, 
traversed  by  some  veins  of  white  quartz  and  red  feldspar  from  t^ee  to 
twelve  inches  thick.       « 

The  water  was  falling  by  the  shore  daring  our  stay  at  this  pbce, 
and  at  nine  A.M.  we  f^und  the  stream  setting  slowly  lo  the  southward, 
conflrming  our  former  observations  as  to  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide. 
At  half-past  ten  we  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  having  rowed 
thirteen  miles  from  the  entrance.  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  the  top,  having  three  rivulets  running  into  it  over  m 
rough  stony  beach.  The  land  on  each  side  is  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  below  the  head  of  the  in- 
let there  is,  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  remarkable  perpendicular  bhdF 
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overlooking  tbe  sea,  composed  of  red  feldspar  oyergrowD  in  some  parts 
with  herbage  of  various  tints,  which  give  to  it  a  striking  and  pictures- 
que  appearance.  The  soundings  are  here  irregnlar,  varying  from  one 
£ithom  to  twelve,  but  the  eastern  side,  as  the  bold  character  of  its  shore 
indicates,  is  much  the  deepest.'  After  rowing  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
we  took  up  a  bottle  of  the  sea-water  which  was  fresh  enough  to  drink, 
being  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Rs^er  afterwards  found  by  expeTiment,  of  nearly 
tfie  same  specific  gravity  as  spring-water.  We  saw  a  great  many  deer 
on  the  hills  and  seme  flocks  of  ducks  in  the  water :  the  latter  being 
mostly  too  young  to  fly  were  so  quick  in  diving  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
kill  them  ;  but  Mr.  Ross  shot  a  specimen  or  two,  which  proved  to  be 
the  young  and  the  females  of  the  long- tailed  duck  (anas  glacialis.) 

This  part  of  our  examination  being  concluded,  we  landed  Ton  our 
return)  at  Red  Point,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  observations  for  the  lon- 
gitude, but  the  sun.  remained  obscured  throughout  the  day.  On  this 
point  were  the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  habitations,  two  of  which 
were  larger  than  usual,  and  diflering  in  form  from  any  we  had  before 
noticed.  They  were  oval,  about  fifSteen  feet  in  length,  and  each  had 
three  separate  bed-places  parted  off"  with  stones,  and  composed  of  the 
andrormda  tetragona.  There  were  also  in  each  a  similar  number  of 
fire-places,  so  that  it  had  apparently  been  occupied  by  three  distinct 
families. 

Opposite  to  Red  Point  was  a  small  opening,  which  we  next  proposed 
to  examine.  We  had  not,  however,  advanced  a  mile  withia  the  entrance 
when  the  boats  grounded,  the  water  becoming  fliore  and  more  shoal 
within.  We  therefore  landed  to  obtain  the  best  view  we  could,  and  ob- 
served the  water  to  extend  about  a  mile  beyond  us,  and  then  to  turn  to 
the  southward,  in  which  direction  the  land  obstructed  our  further  view. 
As  it  was  plain  that  no  passage  could  here  be  found  for  the  ships,  which 
alone  it  was  my  present  object  to  discover,  I  did  not  choose  to  wait  for 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  to  enable  us  further  to  explore  this  place,  but  ^- 
terrained  to  prosecute  oui;  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the  coflttt 
without  delay.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  sijbsequently  determined  the  in- 
sularity of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  this  opening  by  rowing  through 
the  passage  at  high  water.  There  were  here  a  great  number  of  stones 
placed  in  an  upright  position  in  every  conspicuous  spot,  many  of  them 
lookinglike  men  at  a  distance.  These  marks  are  generally  placed  with- 
out regard  to  regularity,  but  there  were  here,  sevf.ral  line^  of  them  about 
fifty  yards  in  length,  the  stones^being  four  or  &v^  yards  apart,  and  each 
having  a  smaller  one  placed  oii  its  top.  Having  rpwed  out  of  the  inlet, 
we  landed  at  six  P.M.  in  a  little  bay  just  outside  of  the  last  night's  sleep- 
ing-place, pitching  the  tents  on  a  fine  shingly  beach,  which  was  the  kind 
of  ground  we  usually  looked  out  for  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
as  affording  the  softest  bed; consistently  with  dryness,  that  nature  sup- 
plies in  this  country.  Of  such  a  cojvenience  the  men  were  not  sorry 
to  avail  themselves,  having  rowed  above  thirty  miles  since  the  morn- 
ing. •  Some  old  Esquimaux  habitations  were  here  completely  growa 
over  with  loug  rich  grass,  a  number  of  bones  were  scattered  about  n€ar 
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them,  and  I  found  apiece  of  asbestos  and  part  of  a  pot  of  lapisollaris. 
Near  one  of  Um  circlei  of  stones  were  also  two  walls  for  resting  a  canoe 
upon. 

The  boats  were  launched  at  daylight  on  the  8th,  and  we  soon  came  to 
a  much  more  promising  opening  on  the  same  shore,  about  a  mile  wide  at 
the  entrance  and  leading  directly  to  the  westward.  After  rowrbg  four 
miles  in  that  direction,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  from  three  to 
five  miles  wide,  out  of  ^hich  there  did  not  appear  the  least  chance  of 
discovering  an  outlet.  As  nothing  however  but  n  wing  round  the  bay 
would  satis^torily  determine  this,  we  were  pro*  ceding  to  do  so,  whea 
we  observed,  in  the  northern  corner,  something  like  a  low  point  over- 
laping  the  highland  at  the  back.  Towards  this  spot  we  steered,  as  the 
readiest  way  of  completing  the  circuit  of  the  bay,  and  half  a  mile  short 
of  it  landed  to  break^t. 

in  the  mean  time  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  to  one  hill,  and  ascended  another 
myself,  expecting  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  rowing  into  the  nook. 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  from  my  own  and  Mr.  Ross's  obser- 
vations, that  there  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  a  broad  and  appa- 
rently navigable  channel,  through  which  the  tide  was  setting  to  the 
northward,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  I  am  thus  mi- 
nute in  the  discovery  of  this  channel,  which  afterwards  promised  to  be 
of  no  small  importance,  to  shew  how  nearly  such  a  place  may  be  ap- 
proached without  the  slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  close  examination,  wherever  a 
passage  is  to  be  sought  for.  An  inspection  of  the  chart,  together 
with  the  narrative  of  our  proceedings  for  the  four  or  five  following  days 
will  afford  a  striking  and  perhaps  a  useful  lesson  in  this  respect. 

On  proceeding  in  the  boats,  we  found  a  part  of  the  channel  occupied 
by  a  small  rocky  islet  nearest  to  the  eastern  shore,  having  a  bed  of 
sunken  rocks  about  it,  over  which  the  tide  wa»  setting  with  great  ra« 
pidity  and  with  a  loud  noise  like  that  of  a  mill  stream.  The  passage  to 
the  westward  of  the  islet  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  we  could  find  no  hot* 
torn  in  it  with  twelve  fathoms  of  linf'  ;  on  the  other  side  the  water  it 
very  shoal,  scarcely  affordini^  a  passafre  for  boats  at  low  tide.  Beyond 
this  channel,  which  we  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rapids,  the  inlet 
again  widens  oni  considerably,  turning  to  the  westward  and  afterwards 
to  the  northward,  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fdil  to  excite  in  ut 
the  most  lively  hopes  and  expectations.  At  noon  we  had  reached  a 
place  where  it  branched  off  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  cor 
present  stock  of  provisions  appeared  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish its  complete  examination.  1  therefore  determined  to  send  Mr. 
Sherer  back  to  the  ships  for  a  fresh  supply,  as  soon  as  the  tide  sbookl 
turn  io  his  Givour.  That  we  might  lose  none  of  the  favourable  tide 
now  running,  we  dined  in  the  boats,  and  being  in  the  mean  time  carried 
onward  a  considerable  distance,  at  half-past  one  we  landed  on  an  island 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arftmgements  for  despatching  Mr.  She- 
rer, as  well  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  surrounding  lands.  The  latter 
object  was,  however,  defeated  by  hard  rain,  which  came  on  soon  after 
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rendering  the  atmosphere  extremely  thick.  The  next  island  to  the 
northward  was  chosen  as  our  rendezvoas,  and  a  partiottlar  point  of  it 
agreed  on  as  the  spot  at  which,  in  passing,  we  should  leave  instructions 
for  Mr.  Sberer's  guidance  in  following  us.  He  left  us  at  half-past  two 
and  the  tide  being  strong  in  his  favour,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Hecla  the  same  night. 

lo  the  mean  time,  we  made  sail  for  Rendezvous  Island  with  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain  ;  and  having 
fetched  a  little  bay  on  its  south-west  side,  pitched  our  terits  on  the  beach 
on  which  were  several  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones.  On  ascending  the 
higher  part  of  the  island  the  land  about  us  appeared  to  consist  of  islands 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  main  branch  of  the  inlet  ran  nearly 
dtt» north,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  turn  westward,  which  was  enough 
to  determine  our  course  on  the  following  morning.  We  saw  here  sev- 
eral hares,  ptarmigans  and  ducks,  and  one  or  two  ravens.  The  island 
is  composed  of  gneiss  rock  traversed  in  several  places  by  rich  veins  of 
pale  rose  quartz,  of  which  substance  large  lumps  were  here  and  there 
lying  on  the  surface.  I  also  noticed  many  roundish  masses  of  quartz  in 
a  granular  and  decomposed  state,  easily  falling  to  pieces  on  being 
handled. 

The  tents  were  struck  at  daylight  on  the  9th  ;  and  afl^r  leaving  a  n6te 
under  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  appointed  place,  to  apprize  Mr.  Sherer  in 
what  direction  we  should  be  found,  we  r«wed  to  the  northward.  The 
wind  having  however  got  round  to  that  quarter  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  continuing'to  blow  fresh,  we  did  not  taach  the  first  point  of 
land  (iiJ  nine  A,M.,  by  which  time  the  people's  clothes  were  so  thorough- 
ly drenched  by  .the  sea  that  I  determined  to  remain  here  till  noon  to 
dly  them,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  observations.  The  comfort  ofa 
dry  atmosphere,  bright  sunshine,  and  a  warm  breakfast,  under  these 
circumstances  and  in  this  climate,  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  it. 

The  latitude  of  this  point,  which  stands  on  a  small  island,  is  66"*  57' 
04",  and  its  longitude,  by  chronometers,  84'  52'  17".  The  tide  was 
ebbing  by  the  shore  from  nine  A.M.  till  noon,  when  we  left  the  point, 
and  on  trying  the  current  soon  after  it  was  found  to  be  setting  E.S  £. 
half  a  mile  an  hour.  Our  progress  now  became  more  and  more  in- 
teresting as  we  advanced  to  the  north-westward,  there  being  every 
appearance  of  broken  land  in  that  direction.  The  inlet  was  here  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  most  parts  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  ships ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide 
which  evidently  came  from  the  southward,  we  could  not  but  entertain 
very  sanguine  hopes  of  here  finding  a  continued  passage  to  the  west- 
ward. This  hope  received  additional  encouragement  by  our  perceiving 
something  white  upon  the  water  ahead,  which  we  at  first  took  to  be  a 
piece  of  ice.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  eager  impatience  with  which 
we  rowed  towards  this  supposed  ifldication  of  our  approach  to  the  sea 
on  this  side^  nor  our  disappointment  on  coming  up  to  it  in  finding  it  on« 
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ly  a  rock  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  just  peeping  above  the  water's 
edge. 

Proceeding  along  the  south- western  shore,  we  left  in  several  places 
fresh  directions  for  Mr.  Sberer,  and  at  three  P.M.  being  doubtful  of 
the  best  route  to  pursue,  landed  to  obtain  a  better  view.  There  was 
here  an  inlet  near  a  mile  wide  within,  but  having  an  entrance  not  more 
than  forty  yards  across  and  very  shonl,  out  of  which  the  water  was  rush- 
ing with  grcfat  rapidity.  Imagining  this  to  be  a  river,  Mr.  Ross  and 
myself  hastened  to  the  bank  to  taste  the  water,  which  proved  so  intole- 
rably salt  as  to  set  aside  any  further  conjectures  of  this  nature.  We 
found  here  as  usuiil  many  deserted  habitations  of  Esquimaux,  and  num- 
berless upright  stones,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  just  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  northern  shore  directly  opposite  to  us,  was  some  of  the  high- 
est land  we  bad  yet  seen  next  the  sea  hereaboi]^ts  ;  and  as  our  present 
station  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  view  we  rowed  over  to  tiie  other 
fide,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  hills,  by  which  means  much  time 
and  labour  may  often  be  saved  in  exploring  places  of  this  nature.  This 
plan  now  also  seemed  the  more  eligible  as,  in  case  of  the  inlet  still  ex-^ 
tending  to  the  westward,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  somewhere  for 
Mr.  Sherer  to  overtake  us,  so  that  both  these  objects  mi^t  thus  be  ad- 
Tantageously  combined.  The  night  was  cold,  but  beautifully  clear  and 
•erene,  and  while  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  still  tinged  the  western  hori- 
zoi,  the  moon  appearing  upon  the  cleudless  sky  exactly  opposite  the 
door  of  our  tent,  vrii^  her  beams  reflected  from  the  unruffled  surface 
of  the  water,  created  one  of  those  tranquil  scenes  where  all  nature  seems 
hushed  into  repose,  and  of  which,  without  knowing  pr^isely  why,  the 
mind  very  long  retains  the  remembrance. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  ascended  the  hill,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  men,  leaving  Mr.  Ross  at  the  tents  to  obtain  the  usual  ob- 
servations. From  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  bad  an  extensive  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  lands  around  uf ,  ami  found  that  we  might  still  pro- 
ceed to  th&  westward,  in  which  direction  there  seemed  more  than  one 
opening  between  islands.  The  water  that  appeared  at  the  back  of  the 
isthmus  on  which  the  tents  stood  proved  to  be  a  sho<d  and  narrow  branch 
of  the  sea,  of  which  we  could  now  trace  the  extent  Having  obtained 
angles  for  every  object  in  sight  I  returned  to  the  ti^nts  about  noon,  and 
was  soon  gratitied  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sherer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bushnan,  whose  knowledge  of  Gore  Bay  was  likely  to  prove  of  servioB^ 
•bonld  this  inlet,  as  now  seemed  not  tmlikely,  be  found  to  communicate 
with  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  latitude  of  Ihc  tents  was  66' 
6^  06^,  and  the  longitude,  by  chronometrrS|^B4  59'  3b".  It  was  law 
water  by  the  shore  at  eight  P.M.  on  the  IHb,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past 
esfht  A.M.  on  the  lOth,  the  riae  and  fall  being  only  six  or  sev^n  leet. 
We  taw  a  number  of  deer,  and  killed  a  few  ptarmigan  during;  our  stay 
at  this  place  ;  the  former  were  in  general  very  wild,  being  probably  1 
this  season  a  good  deal  hunted  by  the  Etiquimaux.     The  surface  of  the 
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land  presented  one  uniform  mass  of  grey  goeiss,  except  ia  the  yalleys 
aod  smaller  hollows,  where  the  regetatioo,  as  well  as  moisture,  was 
abufidaot. 

The  b<5at8  beiog  re-loaded  immediately  after  Mr.  Sharer's  arrival 
we  proceeded  to  the  westward.  Having  passed  several  islands  on  our 
left  we  kept  close  along  the  northern  shore,  which  here  began  to  trend 
considerably  to  the  southward  of  west.  In  running  along  the  C9a6t 
with  a  fresh  anjd  fat'ourable  breeze,  we  observed  three  persons  standing 
on  a  hill  and,  as  we  continued  our  course,  they  followed  as  at  full 
speed  along  the  rocks.  Having  sailed  into  a  small  sheltered  bay  i  went 
up,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  to  meet  them  on  the  hills  above  os. 
In  sailing  along  the  shore  we  had  heard  them  call  out  loudly  to  us,  and 
observed  them  frequently  lift  something  which  they  held  in  their  hands  ; 
but  on  coming  up  to  them  they  remained  so  perfectly  mute  aod  motion- 
less that,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  noisy  impoVtunities  of  their 
more  sophisticated  brethren,  we  could  scarcely  t»elieve  them  to  be  Es- 
quimaux. There  was  besides  a  degree  of  lankness  in  th«  faces  of  the 
two  men,  the  very  reverse  of  the  plump  round  oily  cheeks  of  those  we 
had  beft>re  seen.  Their  countenances  at  the  time  impressed  me  with 
the  idea  of  Indian  rather  tlian  of  Esquimaux  features ;  but  this  variety  of 
physiognomy  we  afterwards  founO  not  to  be  unconmion  among  these 
people.  The  men  appeared  about  forty  and  twenty- two  years  of  age, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  good  looking  and  good-humoured  boy  of 
nine  or  ten.  They  each  held  in  their  haund  a  seal-skin  case  or  quiver, 
containing  a  bow  and  three  or  four  arrows,  viifb  a  set  of  which  they 
willingly  parted,  on  being  presented  with«  kmfe  in  exchange.  The 
fir^t  looks  with  which  they  received  us  betray^d^a  mixture  of  stupidity 
and  apprehension,  but  both  wore  off  in  a  few  minutes,  on  our  making 
them  understand  that  we  wished  to  go  to  their  habitations.  With  this  re- 
quest they  complied  without  hesitation,  tripping  along  before  us  for 
above  two  miles  over  very  rough  ground,  and  crossing  one  or  two  con- 
siderable streams  running  from  a  lake  into  the  sea.  This  they  per- 
formed with  so  much  quickness  that  we  could  with  difficuHy  keep  up 
with  them,  though  they  good-naturedly  stopped  now  and  then  till  we 
overtook  them.  We  were  met  on  our  way  by  two  women,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  each  a  child  at  her  back  ;  they  too 
accomfanied  us  to  their  tent,  which  was  situated  on  a  high  part  of  the 
coast  overlooking  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  a  loose  circular  wall  of  loose 
stones,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  three  in  height,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  upright  pole  made  of  several  pieces  of  ftr- 
wood  lashed  together  by  thongs,  'and  serving  as  a  support  to  the  deer- 
skins that  formed  the  top  covering.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  were 
joined  hy  a  good-looking  modest  girl  of  about  eight,  ancl  a  boy  five  years 
oki.  Of  these  nine  persons,  which  were  all  we  now  saw,  only  the 
elder  man  and  two  of  the, children  belonged  to  this  tent,  the  habitations 
of  the  others  being  a  little  more  inland*  The  faces  of  the  women  were 
roimd,  plump,  tattoed,  and  in  short  completely  Esquimaux.  Dunag 
the  cursory  examination  of  these  people's  dresses  which  we  had  now  an 
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opportODity  of  making,  I  observed  nothing  beyond  the  pecvliaritief 
which  have  been  repeatedly  described,  except  that  the  tails  of  the  wo- 
men's jackets  were  of  unusual  length  as  well  as  breadth.  The  kayak  or 
canoe  belonging  to  this  establishment  was  carefully  laid  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  sea-side,  with  the  paddle  and  the  man's  mittens  in  readiness 
beside  it.  The  timbers  were  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  as  usual  with 
teal  skin.  Its  length  was  nineteen  feet  seven  inches,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  two  feet ;  it  was  raised  a  little  at  each  end,  and  the  rim  or  gun- 
wale of  the  circular  hole  in  the  middle  was  high,  and  made  of  whale- 
bone. A  handsome  ^eal^kin  was  smoothly  laid  within  as  a  seat,  and 
the  whole  was  sewn  and  put  together  with  great  neatness.  The  pad- 
dle was  double,  made  of  fir,  and  the  ends  of  the  blades  tipped  with 
bone,  to  prevent  splitting. 

*The  fire-place  in  the  tent  consisted  of  three  rough  stones  carelessly 
pUced  on  end  against  one  side,  and  they  had  several  pots  cff  lapis  oUarit^ 
for  culinary  purposes.  These  people  seemed  to  us  altogether  more 
cleanly  than  any  Esquimaux  we  had  before  seen,  both  in  their  persons 
and  in  the  interior  of  their  tent,  in  neither  of  which  could  we  discover 
much  of  that  rancid  and  pungent  smell,  which  is  in  general  so  offensive 
to  Europeans.  One  instance  of  their  cleanliness  which  now  occurred, 
deserves  perhaps  to  be  noticed,  both  because  this  is  justly  considered  ra- 
ther a  rare  quality  among  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  to  shew  in  what  way 
they  do  sometimes  exercise  it.  When  leaving  the  tent,  to  return  to  our 
boats,  1  desired  one  of  the  aoamen  to  tie  the  articles  we  had  purchased 
into  a  single  bundle,  lor  the  convenience  of  carrying  them ;  but  the 
elder  of  the  two  male  Esquimaux,  who  watched  the  man  thus  employed, 
would  not  it  permit  to  be  done  without  excluding  a  pot,  which,  9&  be 
explained  by  wiping  the  lamp-black  off  with  one  of  his  fingers,  would 
soil  a  cleanseal-skin  jacket  thaHbrmed  part  of  the  bundle. 

Among  the  few  domeidc  utensils  we  saw  in  the  tent  was  the  woman's 
knife  of  the  Gfeenlanders  described  by  Crantz,  and  resembling,  in  its 
semicircular  shape,  that  used  by  shoe-makers  in  England.  The  most 
interesting  article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  bowl  exactly  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  Captain  Lyon  from  the  natiyes  of  Hudson's  Strait,  being 
hollowed  out  of  the  root  of  the  musk-ox's  born.  As  soon  as  I  took  the 
cup  in  my  hand,  the  boy  who  was  our  first  companion,  and  had  since 
been  our  constant  attendant,  pronounced  the  word  oonungmul^  thus 
affording  an  additional  confirmation  to  that  obtiined  on  the  former  voy- 
age, of  the  musk-ox  being  the  animal  described  by  the  nativei*  of  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  having  occasionally,  though  rarely,  been 
seen  in  that  countnr. 

As  soon  as  the  Esquimaux  became  a  tittle  more  familiar  with  us,  they 
repeatedly  asked  for  sotttib  (iron,)  in  answer  to  which  we  g«ve  them 
to  understand  that  they  must  accompany  us  to  our  boats,  if  they  wish- 
ed to  obtain  any  of  this  precious  article.  Accordingly,  the  whole  groop 
•et  off  with  us  on  our  return,  the  males  keeping  up  with  us,  and  the 
women  a  short  distance  behind.  The  whole  of  the  children  carried 
boodles  of  the  branches  of  ground  willow,  which  we  had  just  before 
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seen  them  bring  in  for  their  own  use,  and  which  they  seemed  to  con- 
sider an  article-  of  barter  that  might  be  acceptable  to  as.  As  we  re* 
turned,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  the  ledum  palutire^  and  having  plucked 
some  of  it,  gave  it  to  the  boy  to  carry  ;  after  which,  though  he  very 
much  disliked  its  smell,  he  gathered  every  root  of  it  that  we  came  to,  and 
deposited  it  at  our  tenta.  This  lad  was  uncommonly  quick  and  clever 
in  comprehending  our  meaning,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  degree  of  gpod- 
humour  and  docility,  which,  on  our  short  acquaintance^  made  him  a 
great  favourite  among  us.     • 

We  had  hitherto  been  much  pleased  with  our  new  acquaintance,  who 
were  certainly  a  good  humoured  decent  sort  of  people.  We  therefore 
loaded  them  with  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  them  by  show- 
ing them  the  manner  of  rowing  our  boats,  which  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  While  the  men  and  children  were  occupied  in  observing  this^ 
the  women  were  no  less  busily  employed,  near  the  tents,  in  pilfering 
and  conveying  into  their  boots,  some  of  our  cups,  spoons,  and  other 
small  articles,  such  as  they  could  conveniently  secret.  This  they  ac- 
complished with  so  much  dexterity,  that  no^uspicion  would  have  been 
excited  of  their  dishonesty,  had  not  Mr.  Sherer  fortunately  missed  a 
cup  which  was  required  for  supper.  A  general  search  being  instituted 
in  consequence,  and  the  cargo  of  the  women's  boots  brought  back  to 
our  tents,  I  directed  all  our  piesents  to  be  likewise  taken  from  the  two 
offenders  ;  and  dismissing  the  whole  party  with  great  appearance  of  in- 
dignation, thus  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  our  communication  with 
these  people. 

We  moved  before  broad  daylight  on  the  11th,  and,  after  two  hoars' 
progress,  began  to  perceive  every  appearance  of  our  having  once  mor^ 
got  into  a  close  bay,  round  the  shores  of  which  we  now  proceeded  to 
row.  A  deer  was  here  chased  into  the  water,  but  being  on  the  side 
of  the  island  opposite  to  our  boats,  escaped  our  pursuit.  These  ani- 
mals seem  to  consider  the  sea  as  a  great  security  to  them,  and  they  swim 
fast  and  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  nearest  island,  for  which  the 
deer  struck  out  this  morning,  with  a  strong  breeze  and  a  breaking  sea 
not  altogether  in  his  favour,  was  above  two  miles  distant. 

We  lauded  just  before  noon,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ^he  meridian 
altitude,  but  the  sun  being  obscured  we  continued  our  circuit  of  the 
bay,  and  at  two  P.M.  put  on  shore  near  thr  mouth  of  a  small  creek. 
The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  stiff  gale  from  the  eastward,  which 
being  right  down  the  creek,  we  were  above  two  hours  in  reaching  the 
head  of  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  •  Its  breadth 
varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile,  and  the  shores  on  both  sides 
are  high.  One  mile  from  the  entrance  is  an  island  nearest  to  the  south 
shore,  from  which  a  herd  of. seven  fine  deer  swam  to  the  main  land  on 
our  approach,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wind  and  sea  obstructing  us 
landed,  before  we  could  get  up  with  them.  We  now  commenced  our 
return  along  the  starboard  shore,  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  finding 
an  outlet  to  the  westward  in  this  direction.  To  the  bay  that  thus  ter- 
minated the  inlet,  which  had  till  now  excited  such  encouraging  hopes,  I 
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gave  the  name  of  R09S  Bay,  in  complimentta  Ibe  gentleman  w1\o  bad 
accompanied  me  during  the  whole  of  this  examination:  We  landed  stt 
sunset  at  the  mouth  of  another  creek,  which  wag. reserved  for  examina- 
tion on  the  following  morning ;  and  were  not  sorry  to  pitch  oar  tents  on 
a  fine  skioglj  beach,  after  a  cold  and  wet  day's  work.  We  here  saw 
as  usual  several  deer,  but  nothing  except  a  marmot  and  a  covy  o(nine 
ptarmigan  were  killed  in  the  course*  of  the  day. 

Afler  an  bourns  rowing  on  the  morning  of  the  12tb,  we  found  the 
creek  tetminate  at  tl^  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  south-east 
direction  from  its  entrance  ;  being  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth,  with  good  depth  of  water,  und  having  several  small  islands 
near  its  mouth.  Proceeding  without  delay  on  our  return,  we  landed 
at  nine  o'clock  at  the  supposed  nver  dis<?overed  on  the  9lh,  where  it 
was  low  water  by  the  shore  at  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.  The 
wind  was  moderate  from  the  eastward,  with  small  drizzling  rain.  At 
two  P.M.  we  once  more  landed  on  Rendezvous  Island,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  some  provisions  which  I  had  directedMr.  She- 
rer  to  leave  here  in  case  of  accidents,  as  to  ascertain  from  the  hill 
what  parts  of  the  inlet  in  this  neighbourhood  yet  remained  to  be  exa- 
mined. The  weather  being  now  more  clear  than  when  we  had  last 
reached  this  central  point  of  the  inlet,  we  found  that  an  opening  to  Ibe 
eastward  and  two  to  the  wesward  still  presented  themselves.  1,  there- 
fore, chose  the  most  northerly  of  the  latter  for  our  next  examination, 
and  that  this  might  be  pursued  with  confidence  to  the  requisite  extent, 
I  once  more  despatched  Mr.  Sherer  back  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  having,  from  the  hill,  fixed  on  a  remarkable  islet  for  his  first 
rendezvous,  directed  him  to  follow  us  as  before. 

These  arrangements  being  completed  and  Mr.  Sherer  despatched, 
we  left  the  island  and  rowed  over  to  the  creek  which  1  named,  after 
that  gentleman,  Sheaer's  Cref.r.  We  found  this  arm  of  the  sea  to 
have  more  than  one  entrance,  there  being  some  isknds  on  the  nor- 
thern side ;  but  the  passage  to  the  southwards  cif  them  is  much  the 
broadest.  Having  reached  the  first  appointed  rendezvous,  we  found 
it  to  be  a  small  insulted  rock  of  gneiss  thickly  studded  with  garaets. 
We  here  fixed  a  pike  with  the  necessary  directions  to  Mr.  Sherer,  and 
them  put  on  shore  for  the  night  in  a  small  snug  cove,  where  we  found 
the  \uual  traces  of  Esquimaux  visitors. 

The  weather  was  calm  with  rain  during  the  night ;  and  a  thick  fog 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  prevented  our  moving  till  thirty  minutes 
past  six,  when  we  proceeded  up  the  creek,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
bad  reached  the  head  of  it.  Near  this  spot  wc  raised  a  conspicuous 
pile  of  stones,  with  a  memorandum  deposited  under  it  for  Mr.  Sherer ; 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  south  shore,  which  it  was  now  our  object 
to  trace  closely  along  till  we  came  to  the  second  of  the  westerly  open- 
ings before  noticed.  Soon  after  noon  we  arrived  at  a  low  point,  off 
which  we  perceived  a  very  strong  rippling  of  tide  setting  from  the 
southward  between  the  main  land  and  an  island  lying  off  it.  As  we  ap- 
proached this  point,  where  the  passage  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  a 
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!aiile  acr68S,  another  appeared  a  little  beyond  it,  found  which  the  tide 
Was  running  with  still  greater  rapidity  ;  it  now  became  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  could  proceed  much  further.  After  hanging  on  for  ten  minutes, 
the  utmost  exertion  of  Hie  men  at  the  oars  enabled  us  to  pass  the  first 
point  ;  but  the  attempt  to  pass  the  second  must  not  only  have  been  use- 
Itts  but  dangerous,  the  tide  running  fulF  six  knots  over  some  shoal 
ground,  with  an  overfall  like  that  under  bridges,  making  the  level  of 
the  water  about  eighteen  inches  higher  on  one  side  of  the  point  than  on 
the  other.  We  landed  therefore  at  a  smooth  place  under  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  rocks^  till  the  tide  should  enable  us  i6  proceed  ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  by  walking  aeross  the  point,  that  the 
direction  of  this  rapid  flood-tide  was  from  the  south-west,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance proceeded  out  of  the  opening  we  were  next  about  to  explore. 
While  employed  here  in  drying  our  clothes  and  tents,  we  fortunately 
observed  two  boats  rowing  up  the  inlet,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Messrs. 
'  Henderson  and  Sherer  in  a  boat  from  each  ship,  bringing  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  fueU  1  now  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that,  as 
the  ice  had  come  in  near  the  ships,  he  proposed  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  move  them  higher  up,  and,  if  possible,  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
let in  the  examination  of  which  we  were  at  present  engaged. 

As  I  now  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  at  length 'finding  a 
passage  to  the  westward,  without  the  necessity  of  going  round  all  the 
land  we  had  seen  in  an  opposite  direction,  I  could  not  but  consider  the 
present  supply  a  most  opportune  one.  We  therefore  loaded  the  boats 
as  deeply  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  conc^lingthe  remainder  under 
a  heap  of  stones,  as  a  resource  on  our  return  ;  and  despatched  Mr. 
Henderson  back  with  one  of  the  boats,  togiether  with  such  articles  as 
were  no  longer  likely  to  prove  useful  to  us. 

The  latitude  of  this  point  is  66''  51'  06*,  and  its  longitude,  by  chrono- 
meters, 84""  43^  W\     The  rocks  near  the  sea  presented  one  continued 
and  bare  surface  of  granite  and  gneiss  ;  but  a  little  way  inland  ther^ 
was  no  want  of  vegetation,  and  several  hares  were  killed.     The  tide,- 
for  which  we  impatiently  waited,  gradually  slackened  between  three  and 
four  P.  M.,  at  whkh  time  it  was  high  water  by  the  shore,  and  the  stream 
of  ebb  immediately  began  running  to  the  southward.     In  addition  to 
the  sanguine  hopes  we  entertained  of  now  making  some  useful  disco- 
very, we  were  also  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  advantage  we  should 
derive  from  the  strong  and  favourable  ebb-tide  just  about  to  make,  and 
which  we  trusted  would  enable  us  to  end  all  our  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions before  the  close  of  this  day.     Our  disappointment  may  therefore 
in  some  measure  be  conceived  on  finding  that  the  rapid  fiood-tide,  on 
which  our  expectations  had  been  built,  did  not  come  from  this  opening 
CIS  appearances  had  led  us  to  suppose,  but  from  the  eastward,  passing 
V)  the  southward  of  the  island,  and  then  receiving  a  check  from  some 
shoals  and  islets,  which  caused  it  to  sweep  round  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
aasummg  the  appearance  of  a  south-western  tide  by  which  we  had  late- 
ly been  deceived.    This  was  made  apparent  by  our  now  meeting  the 
«bb  setting  against  us  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  which  unfavourabte 
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indication  iras  shortly  after  confirmed  by  our  reaching  the  head  of  Att 
little  branch  of  the  sea,  which  is  six  miles  in  length  and  three-qQarten 
of  a  mile  in  its  general  breadth,  and  was  named  by  Mr.  Ross's  cleairt 
CvtGRVFr  CaBEX.  We  landed  just  before  sunset,  and  knowing  that  we 
coold  not  repass  the  point  below  as  long  as  the  ebb  was  ranniog,  I  sent 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Bosbnan  to  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  tkt 
hope  of  their  obtaining  a  good  vievr  to  the  south-westward  before  dark  ; 
but  it  being  already  dusk  before  they  reached  the  summit,  and  the  pros- 
pect being  somewhat  obstructed  by  ii\teryening  land,  no  information 
that  then  seemed  of  much  importance  was  thus  gained.  Near  thp  en- 
trance to  this  creek,  on  the  north  shore,  is  a  hill  of  a  remarkable  shape, 
seep  at  ^  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward. 

We  left  the  beach  at  five  A.M.  on  the  Htb,  and  arrived  at  the  point 
^  half-past  sii,  when  we  found  the^tream  of  ebb  setting  so  strongly 
against  as  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  stem  it  with  the  oars  imd 
BaUf  •  Finding  therefore  after  breakfast  that  much  time  mast  be  lost 
jf  we  waited  for  low  water,  we  attempted  the  expedient  of  '*  (racking** 
the  boats  round  the  point  which,  after  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  on 
account  of  the  breaking  sea  occasioned  by  the  tide,  was  safely  effected 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  having  re-loaded  the  boats,  we 
once  more  embarked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  point. 

There  bow  remained  to  be  examined  only  a  sm^l  portion  of  Uie  op- 
posite or  eastern  shore,  which  from  Rendezvous  Island  had  appeared 
to  present  an  opening.  The  direction  of  this  coast  was  indeed  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was  our  object  to  find  a  passage 
fo^  the  ships ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  judge  what  turnings  the  land 
might  there  take,  I  determined  to  persevere  in  the  plan  I  had  from  the 
first  pursued,  ef  leaving  no  part  of  the  coast  without  actual  and  ckee 
examination.  Rowing  therefbre  across  the  tide,  and  passing  the  point 
which  seemed  to  form  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  opening  we  were 
now  to  e|[amiae,'the  direction  of  the  land  led  us  to  the  E.S.E.  A IH- 
.  tie  before  noon,  after  pasAng  some  low  sandy  islands  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  entrance,  we  landed  to  obtain  the  meridian  altitude, 
which  gave  the  latitude  66*^  bif  40'.  While  thus  employed  a  fine  doe 
end  her  fiiwn  took  the  water  near  us,  and  would  have  been  easily  over- 
taken had  not  oar  people  been  straggling  about  with  their  gons,  so  that 
onlv  half  a  boat's  crew  could  be  made  up  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them, 
^udgi^g  by  the  velocity  of  the  boat  through  the  water,  I  shook!  tbink 
these  animals  swam  across  the  creek  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and 
three  osaes  an  hoar,  the  distance  being  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  doe 
coold  evidently  have  gone  faster  if  alone,  but  she  kept  so  close  to  her 
young  one,  that  our  people  positively  declared  the  latter  tometunes 
r^?  ^»  ber  back,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  was  *«  taken  in  tow  by 
her.  The  doe,  having  landed  first,  turned  round  to  face  as,  treat- 
bling  violettly,  bat  remaining  on  the  spot  till  the  Smn  joined  ber, 
when  th€^  trotted  off  together  and  thos  escapi^ 

The  tide  was  ronning  to  the  westward  daring  the  time  that  the  ■onto' 
was  falling  b)r  the  shore  this  day;  atnoonit  was  flowing  and  the  etreeas 
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setting  up  in  oar  farotir  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot.  Id  less  than  half  an 
hoor  after  leayiog  the  shore,  we  saw  clearly  to  the  head  of  this  creek, 
of  which  the  breadth  had  dow  becpme  narrowed  to  three  or  four  hnn» 
dred  yards.  We  found,  howerer,  a  good  depth  of  water  after  passing 
the  islands  at  the  entrance,  on  neither  side  of  which  did  we  carry  above 
fifteen  feet  through  the  channel.  I  named  this  place,  which  was  the 
last  we  had  now  to  explore,  after  my  friend  J^b.  Georob  NoRluir,  jun. 
of  Bath. 

To  saTe  time  on  our  return'  we  rowed  towards  an  isthmus  on  the 
*  west  shore,  which  we  had  observed  in.  the  moruing,  and  over  which 
we  now  proposed  hauling  the  boats.  Oo  reaehibg  tibe  spot,  however, 
we  found  that  even  this  labour  might  be  spared,  as  the  water,  being  at 
ibis  time  higher,  afforded  a  shoal  and  narrow  passage,  which  must  be 
quite  dry  at  low  tide.  The  stream  of  flood  was  here  setting  north-east 
at  the  late  of  two  miles  per  hour.  We  next  rowed  into  a  smaU  bay 
about  a  mile  deep,  and  after  remaining  on  shore  there  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  till  it  was  high  water,  set  out  at  twenty  minutes  past  four 
P.M.  on  our  return  to  the  ships.  Jhe  stream  began  to  set  down  in  an 
hour  ailer ;  and  being  thus  assistea  by  a  rapid  and  favourable  tide,  we 
fortunately  just  before  dark  discovered  the  Hecla  at  anchor  near  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  arrived  on  board  at  thirty  minutes  past  six  P.M. 

I  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that  the  Hecla  had  just  anchored  at  her 
present  station,  the  Fury  still  remaining  at  the  former  place,  into  which 
the  ice  bad  lately  come  so  thick  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  all  hands 
from  both  ships  to  warp  and  totv  the  Hecla  out.  Proceeding  with  ^ 
fresh  boat's  crew  towards  the  Fury,  which  we  found  close  beset  by 
thick  and  heavy  ice,  we  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  in  hauling  the 
beat  through  it,  and  arsived  on  board  at  ten  P.M. 

The  next  object  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  Uie  connec- 
ting of  the  coast  last  examined,  with  that  of  Gore  Bay — an  object  that 
Boight  perhaps  have  been  effected  during  my  absence  ;  but  I  did  not 
consider  it  prudent,  in  the  insecure  situation  in  which  1  had  been  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  ships,  to  take  more  than  oqe  boat's  crew  from  each, 
which  number  outof  our  small  complements  of  working  men  bore  a 
large  proportion  to  the  whole  strength  that  might  be  required  on  any 
.  emergency.  The  absence  of  two  boats  from  either  ship,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly Jeft  hands  enough  to  purchase  the  an\:ltor,  much  less  to  handle  them 
with  the  alncnty  necessary  among  ice,  and  in  a  confined  and  rocky  na* 
vigation.  It  remained  therefore  to  complete  this  examination  m  the 
boats,  as  soon  as  the  Fury  could  be  extricated  from  (he  ice  by  which  she 
was  at  present  beset. 

This  ice  consisted  of  heavy  and  large  fioe-pieces,  which  pressed  with 
considerable  force  upon  the  cable  ;  but  the  strain  being  steady,  the 
^roond  good,  and  little  or  no  stream  of  tide  running,  the  anchor  did  not 
come  home.  It  may  here  be  of  service  to  remark  that,  in  smooth  wa- 
ter and  in  situations  where  there  is  no  perceptible  stream  of  tide,  a  •^^P'^ 
aafiity  is  not  so  much  endangered  by  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of 
loose  ice  as  might  be  flttpposed.    The  smaller  pieces  arr  po*"*""  «•: 
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tern  by  poles,  the  larger  masses,  not  coming  with  any  violence,  rest 
across  the  cable  or  bows  without  doing  any  damage,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  land  is  generally  soon  filled  np  with  ice,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  her  being  driven  on  shore,  even  should  the 
anchor  afterwards  come  home/ 

As  soon  as  the  tide  would  serve  in  the  offing,  on  the  momiog  of  the 
15th  we  weighed,  and  by  means  of  warping  and  towing,  in  which  we 
were  assisted  by  Captain  Lyon's  boats,  succeeded  iu  joining  the  HecU 
at  her  anchorage  at  three  P.M.  About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Uopp- 
ner  arrived,  having  re-ekamined  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  I  had  at 
first  explored  ;  being  tReonly  one  near,  Captain  Lyon  had  in  pursuance 
of  my  directions  instructed  him  to  trace  it,  not  knowing  that  1  had  al- 
ready done  so.  From  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  report  and  observation^ 
however  much  useful  inibrmation  was  derived  in  laying  jiown  the  coast. 
Among  other  things  the  extent  and  communication  of  the  opening  I  had 
entered  but  could  not  pass  on  the  7tb,  had  now  been  determined  by 
rowing  through  at  high  water,  and  returning  to  the  ships  by  that  route. 
To  this  arm  of  the  sea  I  gave  the  name  of  Hoppner's  Inlet  ;  and 
the  more  extensive  one  which  I  had  lately  returned  from  exploring, 
^was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  my  •brotber-officer,  Captain  George 
Francis  Lyon. 

While  a  boat  from  each  ship  was  preparing  for  our  next  excursion,  i 
communicated  to  Captain  Lyon  my  wishes  respecting  the  movement  of 
the  ships,  directing  him  to  follow  me  down  the  souUi-westem  land  as 
Soon  as  it  might  be  practicable,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  prosecn- 
ting  the  voyage  either  in  the  direction  I  was  now  about  to  pursue,  should 
I  there  discover  an  outlet  to  the  westward,  or  failing  V>  do  so»  to  the 
eastward  of  the  land  now  in  sight,  which  in  that  case  would  prove  lo 
be  a  part  of  the  continent.  With  a  view  also  to  save  time  on  my  re- 
inm,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  wheUier  a 
portion  of  land  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  inlet,  on  which  it  was  ou» 
lot  afterwards  to  winter,  was  insular  or  connect^  with  the  main  land. 
These  and  other  necessary  arrangements  being  shortly  made,  1  left 
the  ships  at  thirty  minutes  afler  four,  P.M.,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Ross,  Sherer,  and  Mac  Laren,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  in  the  Hecla'4 
boat,  the  whole  party  being  victualled  for  nine  days. 

Previously  however  to  my  commencing  the  account  of  our  next  boat- 
excursion,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  extracts  from  Captain  Lyon's 
Journal  during  the  time  of  my  late  absence,  to  complete  the  narrative 
of  proceedings  up  to  this  period. 

"  The  ships  having  been  principally  stationary  during  the  time  of 
Captain  Parry's  absence,  the  remarks  which  I  am  enabled  to  offer  "««» 
be  chiefly  confined  to  such  observations  on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  I  had 
then  an  opportunihr  of  making.  1  most  first  however,  briefly  notice 
the  proceedings  of  the  ships  during  that  interval. 

**  Previous  to  Captain  Parry's  leaving  us,  he  bad  expressed  to  ae 
bb  wbh  that  the  ships  should,  aa  soon  as  coBvenient,  be  removed  la 
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some  more  cotmnodioira  ancborage  than  that  in  which  we  lay,  provided 
I  BQcceeded  in  finding  one«B  the  eastern  shores  of  the  inlet.  I  there- 
^re  occupied  two  days  in  examining  the  coast  to  the  north-eastward, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  spot  so  well  sheltered  as  the  one  in 
which  we  were.  I  therefore  decided  on  not  moving  the  ships  unless 
cifCHmstances  should- render  it  necessary. 

*'  On  the  1  Ith  I  was  convinced  that  our  present  situation  was  hy  no 
Kieans  secure,  by  observing  that  the  opening  between  thenFury's  an* 
cborage  and  the  high  idlands  ofi*  it  was  ^uite  filled  up  with  large  and 
•  heavy  floe,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  inlet  by  the  recent  south- 
erly winds.  During  the  whole  day  other  heavy  masses  of  ice  were 
forced  on  it  from  the  same  direction,  and  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  ap- 
pei^ed  to  be  rapidly  filling.  The  tides  sit  this  time  were  at  their  high- 
est, (fourteen  feet,)  and  I  feared  they  would  ultimately  cause  the  dis- 
ruptiott  of  our  protecting  floe,  and  thus  allow  the  whole  body  of  ice  to 
set  on  the.  ships.  On  the  12th  therefore  I  sent  to  order  the  Fury  to 
proceed  to  an  open  bay  about  three  miles  to  the  northward,  through  a 
passage  amongst  some  low  islets  lying  oS  our  anchorage,  and  which  had 
been  already  sounded  by  our  boats.  On  learning  that  the  Fury  was  se- 
cnred,  we  weighed  and  stood  through  the  same  channel,  but  the  tide* 
was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in  the  centre  we  clearly  saw  the  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  four  fathoms ;  our  lead  at  one  cast  fell  on  a  sharp 
pmnted  rock  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sounding, boats  in 
eight  ieet  water.  We  fortunately  met  with  no  others,  and  anchored 
at  sunset  near  the  Fury.  Mr.  Sherer  having  returned  from  Captain 
Parry,  brought  me  an  instruction,  that  any  inlet  or  opening  in  the  land 
near  os,  which  the  fog  had  obscured  at  his  departure,  should  be  ex- 
amined before  bis  return,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  ships.  I  now  therefore  despatched  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  with 
directions  to  explore  the  only  opening  of  that  kind  which  presented  it- 
self. 

"  As  the  ice  had  accumulated  considerably  in  the  centre  of  the  islet, 
I  employed  myself  successfully  in  seeking  an  anchorage  to  the  north- 
ward, and  on  my  return  in  the  evening  found  the  shipB  so  closely  beset 
as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  reach  them  with  the  boat.  On  the  14th 
1  determined  on  moving,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fury's  people 
^nd  boats  succeeded  in  getting  into  open  water  after  four  hours'  labour, 
although  the  distance  we  warped  through  the  ice  did  not  exceed  one 
mile.  We  then  ran  to  the  northward,  and  anchored  about  five  miles 
from  the  Fury,  ofl'a  shingle  beach  near  the  entrance  of  that  branch  of 
the  inlet  which  Captain  Parry  was  employed  in  examining.  Owing  to 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  removing  the  Hecia,  we  found  it  was  too 
late  to  bring  the  Fury  out  also,  and  she  therefore  remained  beset  for 
the  night. 

*'  In  some  of  the  excursions  I  made  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  in- 
let, I  found  them  without  exception  to  be  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
presenting  rugged,  iiregular  outlines,  and  entirely  void  of  vegetation  on 
their  tops  ;  yet  even  here  we  found  evident  proofs  of  the  Esquimau^ 
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hatnog  made  dietr  tiemporary  reaideoce,  as  we  freqaently  obterred  pAw 
of  stenei  erected  bj  these  eatraordinarjr .people,  and  also  the  circular 
little  walU  which  iorm  the  lower  part  of  their  habitations .  In  sitaatiow 
nearer  the  sea  these  indications  were  so  frequent  that  it  became  a  mat* 
ter  of  surprise  if  we  did  not  find  some  vestiges  of  their  little  settlements 
on  the  lower  points.  One  in  particular  which  we'discovered  at  a  short 
distance  from  our  first  anchorage  bore  evident  marks  of  its  having  been 
Tory  recency  occupied,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  natives  had 
quitted  it  on  our  approach.  T|te  circles  amounted  to  eleven  ;  on  ma- 
ny of  their  fire-places  the  soot  was  quite  recent,  and  quantities  of  bones 
cf  seals^  foxes,  and  other  animals  were  scattered  round  ;  some  had 
small  portions  of  flesh  still  adhering  to  them.  We  were  much  astonish- 
ed  on  finding  at  least  a  dozen  pair  of  mitfens  and  socks,  some  of  which 
were  neaily.  new.  A  few  of  the  huts  had  a  little  elevation  at  either  end, 
and  neatly  spread  with  small  branches  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  kiad 
of  birch,  (although  we  had  seen  none  growing,)  tied  together  in  bunch- 
es and'  from  their  arrangement  to  all  appearance  intended  as  the  base 
of  beds.  We  also  found  a  curious  kind  of  net,  having  large  open  mesh- 
es of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  entirely  composed  of  small  aad 
strong  hoops  or  rings  of  whalebone,  firmly  lashed  together  with  thongs 
of  the  same  material.  This  net  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kimi 
as  that  described  by  Davis  as  fouTnd  by  him  amongst  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. A  few  broken  spear-heads  and  implements  of  ivory  were  also 
picked  op,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  people  niust 
have  been  very  hurried. 
.  *'  From  the  remarkable  form  of  the  coast  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Eaqaimaux  should  make  choice  of  it  for  their  otcasional  settlements,  and 
they  have  a  most  important  indpcemeot  in  finding  such  profusion  of 
their  necessary  food,  for  the  seals  are  here  in  great  numbers  and  ap- 
pear  extremely  bold  and  fearless,  which  must  render  them  an  easy  prey 
to  these  expert  fishermen.  In  a  short  excursion  which  some  of  our 
gentlemen  made  in  the  small  boat,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
four  in  a  abort  Ume  ;  two  were  very  Uirge  and  fat  and  the  others  quite 
young. 

**  The  great  qtiantities  of  seals  which  we  constantly  saw  in  this  place 
are  doubtless  attracted  by  the  shrimps,  M olu«ee,  and  other  marine  pro- 
ductions, with  which  the  sea  abounds  to  an  extraordi*i;iry  degree.  The 
gulls  (iartif  ^/aifciK  and  argentaut^)  the  eider  and  other  ducks,  and  the 
divers  (eolymbw  troiU  and  tept^ntrionalU,)  whif^h  are  also  numerous, 
appear  to  derive  a  plentifiji  subsi«*tence  from  the  same  means  which 
nature  has  so  amply  provided  To  this  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
occasional  visits  we  received  from  whales,  black  and  white,  of  which 
the  latter  were  in  far  the  greatest  numbers,  but  not  so  frequently  seen 
near  the  ships.  While  at  our  first  anchorage  a  farge  black  whale  came 
and  lay  so  close  to  oar  gangway  as  to  be  within  reach  of  a  harpoon,  bat 
while  the  oflb^er  of  the  watch  ran  down  to  inform  me  of  the  circom* 
stance  the  fish  moved  from  os. 

'*  Our  sportsmen  met  with  tolerable  success  in  their  rambles  and  pro- 
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curei^  a  plentiful  supply  of  hares  and  ptarmigan,  but  were  not  so  for« 
tonate  as  to  kill  above  Um  deer.    Several  ermines  and  marmots  were 
also  taken,  and  three  foxes  of  a  bluish  colour  evidently  advancing  to 
their  winterj  hue.     In  tl\p  bills  of  which  1  have  spoken  aa  consisting  «f 
granite  and  gneiss  we  found  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which,  although 
of  no  great  extent,  must  from  their  situation  have  been  of  considerable 
depth.     They  appeared  to  he  the  r^ort  of  the  young  of  the  red  throat- 
ed diver,  nome  of  which  birds  we  killed,  and  it  may  tbeocabe  inferred 
that  they  contain  sufficient  food  for  their  subsistence.     One  of  the  offi- 
cers caught  a  large  salmon-trout  in  a  piece  of  water  a  very  considera- 
ble height  up  the  hills,     in  the  valleys  the  vegetation,  altboo^  at  this 
time  OD  the  decUne,  appeared  to  have  been  very  rich,  abo.uadiog  in 
grasses,  and  9ome  other  plants,  but  the  sorrel  had  all  withered*    Some 
gentlemen  who  visited  the  isles  lying  off  Five-hawser  Bay,  &>nod  that 
iron-ilone  bore  a  considerable  share  in  their  formation,  and  soo^  pieces 
which  they  brought  ou  board  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous  smell  on 
being  heated,  and  had  in  a  slight  degree  the  power  of  attracting  iron. 
A  few  small  rounded  pieces  of  graphite  were  also  procured  from  the 
same  place  ;  their  appearance  was  like  those  ashes  which  are/eond  in 
a  blacksmith's  /orge.     Along  most  of  the  beaches  we  found  that  the 
rocks  were  absolutely  studded  with  garnets  of  a  clear  and  brilliant  eor 
lour,  but  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  caused  them  to  break  easi** 
ly  m  endeavouring  to  detach  theao  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  wese 
embedded.    Amongst  the  shingle  we  obtained  several  fine  specimens  of 
madrepore,  and  also  found  a  few  fossil  shells,  of  which  some  were  of  a 
delicate  and  well-defined  form,  enclosed  in  limestone,  generalty.  of  the 
ktid  kind.     In  a  small  water-course  1  picked  up.  some  curioas|Hecef 
of  steatite,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
through  the  face  of  which  to  the  northward  1  observed  a  broad  vein  of 
a  green  sandstone  running  in  an  oblique  direction.     1  obtained  some  ex» 
tremely  interesting  specimens  at  this  part,  one  of  which  from  a  block 
of  granulated  quartz  contained  a  quantity  of  thin  lambas  of  grapfaiie,of 
a  very  pure  and  brilliant  colour,  but  which  with  the  slightest  touch  left 
a  wery  dark  mark. 

**  Although  the  weather  had  in  general  been  fine  during  Captain  Par* 
ry's  absence,  yet  we  frequently  found  that  during  the  night  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice  was  formed  in  the  small  bays  and  other  sheltered  places." 
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CHABTER  V. 


Further  txamination  in  the  boats  for  the  purpou  of  coniiecting  the  shores 
of  Lyon  Inlet  •^Uh  that  of  Gore  Bay — Detained  by  the  Ice — Reach 
Gore  Bay^^Cantitmity  of  the  land  determined — Fre^  detention  by  the 
ke-^Boats  carried  over  land — Return  to  the  ships — Progress  out  of 
the  Inlet  prevented  by  the  Ice-^The  Fury  grounds  upon  u  rock — Anchor 
in  Sfldfety  Cove— fleavjf  easterly  gales — Proceed  ouitofthe  inlet-^^^rri- 
vol  in  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Winter  Island-^Ships  secured  in  win'- 
ter^quarters. 

At  the  time  of  my  qnitting  (he  ships  'the  ice  wps  in  sight  from  the 
tnait-head,  stretching  across  the  month  of  the  inlet,  a  few  miles  belovr 
fmr  anchorage,  while  the  sea  was  only  partially  covered  with  loose  mass- 
es near  onr  last  station,  and  higher  up  was  entirely  free  from  it.  I  was  in 
hopes,  however,  of  being  able  to  find  onr  way  along-shore  in  the  boats 
without  incurring  any  great  loss  of  time  ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  was 
a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  should  the  boats  fail  in  doing  so,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  it  in  the  ships  ;  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 
our  piesent  plan  was  the  only  advantageous  one  that  could  be  adopted. 

We  rowed  before  sunset  between  six  and  seven  miles  along  the  hi^h 
south-WMlem  land,  passing  what  appeared  a  small  harbour,  with  an  is- 
land near  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  landed  on  a  shingly  beach  near 
a  small  bay  or  creek,  extending  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W. 
and  then  terminating  in  a  deep  broad  valley.  There  were  here  three 
or  four  acres  of  thick,  close,  and  rather  long  grass,'  affording  excellent 
feeding  for  the  r^in  deer  and  hares  of  which  several  were  seen.  A 
great  number  of  white  whales  were  playing  about  near  the  beach.  We 
left  the  shore  at  half  past  four  A.M.  on  the  1 6th,  and  in  an  hour's  sailing 
with  afresh  north-west  wind" came  to  some  loose  ice,  throogh  which 
we  continued  to  make  our  way  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  became  so 
close  that  a  passage  could  no  longer  be  found  i#  any  direction.  There 
was  also  so  much  young  ice  in  every  small  interval  between  the  loose 
masses,  that  the  boats  were  much  cut  about  the  water-line  in  endea- 
vouring to  force  through  it.  We  were  now  abreast  of  a  remarkable 
bloff,  called  afler  the  master  of  the  Fury,  Aluson's  Bluff,  and 
forming  the  northern  point  of  an  open  bay,  in  wBich  alone ,  there 
was  the  smallest  pool  of  clear  water  to  be  seen.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  altogether  driven  from  the  shore,  I  deter- 
mined to  attempt  a  passage  into  the  bay,  which  was  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant ;  and  in  this,  after  two  hour's  labour  we  at  length  succeed- - 
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ed.  The  tents  being  pitched  and  the  boats  hauled  up,  a  part  of  our 
bands  were  employed  in  repairing  the  ^mages  occasioned  by  the  young 
ice,  while  the  rest  were  despatched  inland,  iq  search  of  game  :  in  this 
pursuit  they  were  not  successful,  only  one  hare  being  brought  in  before 
dack.  Finding  that  the  ice  was  likely  to  pro? e  an  obstacle  of  which 
we  could  not  calculate  the  extent  or  continuance,  we  begad  at  once  to 
reduce  our  daily  expenditure  of  provisions,  in  order  to  meet  any  con***, 
tingency. 

Ascending  the  hill  at  daylight  on  the  ITtb,  we  were  much  disappoint- 
ed in  finding  that,  though  the  ice-continued  to  drive  a  little  fo  the  S.E., 
it  was  even  more  compact  than  before,  the  loose  masses  through  which 
we  had  sailed  the  preceding  day  being  now  closely  set  together.  Out 
people  were  to-day  rather  more  successful  in  pursuit  of  game,  bringing 
m  seven  hares  before  suns?t.  These  animals  were  quite  white,  present- 
ing so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  ground  on  Which  no  snow 
as  yet  remained,  as  to  render  them  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance;  and 
we  often  killed  them  on  landing,  by  having  observed  their  situatioD 
\vhile  rowing  along-shore  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ermines  also  which  we  had  procured  for  the  last  week  or 
two  were  entirely  white,  except  the  little  brush  at  the  top  of  the  tail, 
which  was  black.  In  other  specimens  of  this  animal,  however,  tke 
back' Was  quite  brown  and  the  belly  of  a  delicate  light  straw  or  sulphur* 
colour. 

It  was  high  water  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  at  four  o'clock,  being 
somewhat  eaWier  than  the  preceding  tide  :  a  kind  of  irregularity  which 
Was  very  conmlon  about  the  mouth  of  Lyon  Inlet  at  this  season,  render- 
ing it  impossible  by  any  one  or  two  observations  to  calculate  the  true 
time  ofUde  on  the  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  make  out  the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  bad  now  drifted 
considerably  to  the  southward,  we  left  the  bay  with  a  fresh  and  favour- 
able breeze,  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  A.M.,  after  a  quick  run  through 
**  sailing  ice"  landed  to  breakfast  on  the  south-east  point  of  this  shore, 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Cape  Martineav,  out  of  regard 
for  a  highly  esteemed  friend  and  relative.  Therfe  being  a  number  of 
small  islands  and  shoals  about  this  point,  we  found  much  difficulty  in 
picking  our  way  through  the  ice  lying  aground  upon  them,  which,  how- 
ever, we  at  length  effected ;  and  after  passing  the  S.W.  point,  which  I 
named  after  Mr.  M'Lare^,  got  into  clear  water  to  the  westward,  crossing 
an  open  b^  with  a  shoal  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance.  Proceeding 
from  hence  with  a  strong*breeze  and  a  considerable  sea  ahead,  but  the 
flood-tide  still  running  slowly  with  us  to  the  N.W.,  we  rowed  several 
miles  close  along  the  shore,  and  entered  at  dusk  a  little  cove,  where  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  the  boats  moored  for  the  night. 

The  night  being  cold,  clear,  and  nearly  calm,  a  quantity  of  "  bay-  • 
ice,"  half  aa  inch  in  thickness^  had  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  formed 
ia  the  cove,  and  for  some  distance  outside  of  it,  which  again  cut  the 
boats'  planks  very  much,  besides  occasioning  great  loss  of  time  in  get- 
ting through  it.     This  symptom  of  approaching  winter,  which  had  now 
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for  the  first  time  occurred  to  os,  rendered  it  expedient  in  future  to  s€^ 
lect  the  most  open  beaches  for  Onr  redting-placeis  at  night.  As  soon  as 
we  had  extricated  oarselres  from  this  impediment,  we  rowed  along 
without  further  hinderance,  as  no  young  ice  had  formed  in  the  deeper 
water  of  the  offing.  After  tracing  every  bend  of  the  shore  which  here 
occurred,  and  especially  that  of  a  bay  named,  by  Mr.  Sherer^s  request^ 
MoYLE  Bay,  we  landed  at  the  4)pint  called  by  Captain  Lyon,  Poiht 
Farhill',  at  a  quarter  past  seren  ;  and  ascending  the  hill  to  take  angles 
obtained  a  view  of  Gore  Bay,  easily  recognising  every  other  feature  of 
the  lands  discovered  by  Captain  Lyon.  A  mile  or  two  of  coast  was 
now  all  that  remained  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the  con- 
Dexion  of  Gore  Bay  with  the  rest  of  the  land  recently  explored.  Pro- 
ceeding therefore  as  soon  as  our  observations  were  finished,  we  soon 
after  entered  the  bay,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  had  satisfied  our- 
selves .on  this  point.  The  weather  being  very  fine,  however,  t  deter- 
mined to  TOW  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ob- 
servations ;  and  we  reached  it  exactly  at  noon  in  time  for  the  meridian 
altitude. 

The  place  at  which  we  landed  proved  to  be  a  low  and  narrow  isth- 
mus, having  on  the  other  side  a  creek  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
in  brfBadth.  The  north  shore  of  this  creek,  which  b  the  northernmost 
land  of  Gore  Bay,  is  high  at  the  back,  but  with  a  strip  of  h>w  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  affording  abundant  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
rein-deer  that  frequent  it.  The  stone  circles  of  above  twenty  Esqui- 
maux tents  were  met  withjupon  the  isthmus,  but  they  all  appeared  to 
bave  been  long  deserted.  We  saw  several  black  whales  and  a  few 
seals  near  the  beach,  upon  which  a  number  of  masses  of  ice  were 
aground,  though  there  was  none  afloat  in  the  bay.  The  isthmus  is 
composed  of  small  loose  fragments  of  gneiss,  granite,  feldspar,  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  seme  limestone.  The  latitude  by  observation  was 
66'  24'  3a^;  the  longitude,  by  chronometer.  84"  39'  50";  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  dfi''  19^  5T  westerly. 

A  breeze  springing  up  from  the  south-east  just  as  we  embarked, 
rather  retarded  us  on  our  return  down  the  bay,  the  entrance  of  which 
we  reached  however  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  about  to  land  upon 
one  of  two  islands  that  lie  close  off  Point  Farhill,  when  we  heard  a 
ihouting,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  some  people  on  Georgtna 
Island.  Rowing  in  that  direction  we  heard  the  same  kind  of  shouting 
once  or  twice  repeated,  after  which  all  remmed  silent.  Landing  just 
before  dark  on  the  north- west  end  of  Georgioa  Island,  we  with  some 
difficulty  made  oOr  way  to  a  shingly  beach,  by  removing  and  cutting 
mwav  a  part  of  the  grounded  ice  with  which  it  was  lined.  Inunediately 
.  on  landing  I  sent  Messrs.  Ross  and  McLaren  to  look  round  from  the 
hill  above  us ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard,  we  concluded 
that  the  fiaquimaux  must  have  been  frightened  at  our  approach,  and 
purposely  remained  quiet. 

Being  apprehensive  that  the  south-east  wind  would  bring  in  the  ice 
and  obstruct  our  return  to  the  ships  round  Cape  Martineau,  I  gave  or- 
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ders  for  moTing  at  break  of  day  on  the  20th :  and  had  scarcely  launched 
the  boats  when  my  apprehensions  were  confirmed,  by  observing  a  great 
deal  of  close  ice  a  little  below  the  island.  The  navigation  of  boats 
among  ice  is  pecuHariy  perplexing,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water  that  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  seeing  the 
best  *'  leads."  On  this  account  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  land 
and  look  round  from  a  greater  height,  than  blindly  to  persevere  in 
picking  out  a  slow  and  uncertain  passage.  With  this  intention,  after  in 
vain  endeavouring  for  two  hours  to  penetrate  the  ice,  we  put  on-shore 
at  eight  A.M.,  towards  the  eastern  point  of  Georgina  Island,  where  we 
shortly  ascertained  that  we  could  make  no  progress  without  first  retrac* 
ing  some  of  our  steps  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  alone  a 
narrow  lane  of  water  appeared  to  lead  towards  the  main  land.  Pur* 
suing  this  route,  we  were  again  obliged  to  go  on  shore  at  thirty  minute9 
past  one  P.M.  upon  an  island  on  that  coast,  having  failed  in  our  attempt 
to  pass  it  on  the  outside.  While  dining,  however,  we  perceived  that 
a  shoal  and  narrow  passage  within  the  island  was  still  clear  for  about  a 
mile  further  along  shore.  Having  reached  this  neplus  ultra^  we  landed 
on  a  coast  too  shoal  and  rugged  to  allow  the  boats  to  be  hauled  up,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  much  encumbered  with  ice  to  permit  them  to 
be  moored  ^float  with  safety.  After  unloading  them  therefore  we  al- 
lowed them  to  ground  at  high  water,  watching  them  as  the  tide  came  in. 
Many  deer  were  seen,  and  several  brace  of  ptarmigan  killed  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  For  eight  and  forty  hours  past  we  had,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  experienced  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  water 
for  our  consumption,  the  small  streams  and  pools  near  the  sea,  on 
which  we  had  hitherto  relied,  being  now  frozen  to  the  bottom.  I  al- 
lude however  to  the  very  smallest  ones  of  six  or  seven  inches  depth ; 
for  those  which  were  a  foot  or  two  deep  had  still  plenty  of  water  under 
the  ice :  and  the  surface  of  many  of  the  larger  ponds  was  still  unfro- 
zen, except  close  round  the  margin. 

The  ice  remained  closely  packed  on  the  21st.  as  far  as  we  could  see 
along  shore,  so  that  we  were  still  detained  in  the  same  place.  A  party 
sent  oat  to  procure  game,  killed  a  deer  and  a  hare  :  the  former  after  be- 
ing wounded  took  to  a  deep  lake,  into  which  the  people  had  to  swim  to 
get  him  out.  Except  these  animals,  which  were  here  tolerably  abund- 
ant, the  game  was  scarce,  though  there  was  no  want  of  fee£ng  for  them. 
The  groubd-willow  was  very  plentiful,  and  so  dry  at  this  season  that 
we  easily  procured  enough  for  keeping  up  a  good  fire  all  day.  Some 
snow  tvhich  fell  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night,  lightly  powdering 
the  land,  had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  evening,  except  in  places 
having  a  northern  aspect,  where  it  now  permanently  remained  for  the 
winter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  ice  was  not  only  as  close  as  ever,  but 
had  forced  its  way  much  higher  up  towards  Gore  Bay.  A  party  was 
therefore  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  game  fiirther  inland  ;  and 
another  employed  in  gathering  ground-willow,  which  was  here  abund^ 
ant  and  in  good  condition  for  fuel.     Two  bears,  a  female  and  her  cub. 
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being  probably  attracted  by  the  smell  of  our  cooking,  came  towards  the 
teots  upon  the  ice,  but  od  hearing  pur  voices  set  off  in  the  opposite  di* 
rection.  A  good  de.al  of  snow  fell  in  partial  showers  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ;  it  was  nearly  of  that  fine  kind  which  usually  falls  during  the 
winter  of  these  regions,  but  we  had  flake  snow  and  even  light  rain  some 
days  after  this.  The  snow  however  now  remained  undissolved  upon 
the  land  in  all  situations.  Our  hunting  party  returned  late  ia  the  even- 
ing without  success,  having  merely  seen  a  number  of  rein-deer,  which 
the  want  of  cover  prevented  their  approaching.  Seven  days  out  of  the 
nine  for  which  we  were  victualled  having  now  elapsed,  a  party  was  se- 
lected for  walking  over  to  the  ships  on  the  following  day,  $hould  the  ice 
still  continue  in  its  present  state. 

The  tents  were  struck  and  the  beats  launched  at  day-break  on  the 
23d,  when  we  made  tolerable  wa/ along-shore  for  two  hours,  landing 
occasionally  to  distinguish  the  best  road  among  the  ice.  At  eight  we 
put  on  shore  to  breakfast,  and  then  again  put  forward,  leaving  Mr.  Ross 
to  walk  along  the  rocks  mid  by  appointed  signals  to  show  -us  the  right 
•*  leads."  After  one  P.M.,  however,  when  we  had  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  Cape  M*Laren,  we  could  make  no  further  progress.  The 
wind  was  at  this  time  freshening  up  from  the  south-west  which,  while 
it  served  to  pack  the  ice  mor^  and  more  closely  in  the  bay,  was  rapidlj' 
clearing  the  coast  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  land  about  Cape 
Martineau.  We  had  therefore  the  mortification  of  observing  from  the 
hills  that,  could  we  have  effected  our  passage  for  three  or  four  miles 
further  along  the  shore,  we  should  at  once  have  gained  an  open  sea, 
and  should  probably  have  met  with  no  further  obstruction  the  whole 
way  to  the  ships.  Being  thus  unavoidably  detained,  our  people  went 
out  with  their  guns  and  chased  a  fine  deer  into  a  creek  at  the  back  of 
our  landing-place.  The  Animal  being  here  surrounded  by  the  men 
who  stationed  themselves  on  the  beach  on  each  side,  remained  swim- 
ming more  than  an  hour,  when  he  became  fiitigued  ;  and,  after  two  at- 
tempts to  land,  was  killed  by  persons  concealed  behind  hummocks  of 
ice.  He  proved  a  fine  buck,  and  gave  us  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
venison,  which  was  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  ships.  A  few 
brace  of  ptarmigan  were  also  shot.  The  ground  was  here  covered 
with  snow  two  inches  deep,  which  was  more  than  at  any  other  place  at 
which  we  had  landed.  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  push  along 
the  shore,  by  which  the  boats  were  much  damaged  in  consequence  of 
the  young  ice,  we  proposed,  should  the  ice  not  alter  its  position,  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  the  boats  and  their  gcer  ov^r  land  on  the  following 
morning,  rather  than  suffer  this  detention  any  longer. 

The  ice  continuing  in  the  same  state,  we  commenced  our  work  at 
break  of  day  on  the  24th,  and  in  three  journeys  had  carried  all  the 
lightet  part  of  our  baggage  over  land  by  eleven  o'clock.  All  hands 
then  returned  for  the  twu  boats,  across  the  gunwales  of  which  the  masts 
and  oars  were  lashed  for  liftisg  them,  the  ground  not  allowing  os  to 
^Bg  them  except  for  a  short  space  here  and  there.  By  half-past  one 
Che  boat  bad  been  carried  over  and,  by  the  unwearied  exertioos  of  the 
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officers  and  men,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  launching  the  second  before 
four  o'clock,  the  distance  being  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  chiefly  over  rocky 
and  aneyen  ground.  The  weather  felt  cold  and  raw  daring  the  day  ; 
but  we  were  afterwards  sarprised  to  learn  that,  while  we  were  thus 
employed,  the  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as  20°  on  board  the  ships. 
As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  the  boats  were  re-loaded  ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
we  left  the  shore.  A  quantity  of  ice  was  still  aground  upon  the  shoals 
and  islets  ofi'Cape  Martioeau,  through  which  however  we  fortunately 
found  a  passage  before  dark,  when,  having  cleared  every  obstacle,  we 
sailed  in  an  open  sea  and  with  a  fresh  breeze  to  the  northward.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  to  avoid  missing  the  ships  in  the  dark,  our 
first  musket  was  immediiately  answered  by  a  blue-light ;  and  being  guid- 
ed by  the  lights  now  shown  by  the  ships,  we  arrived  on.  board  at  nine 
P.M.,  where  we  found  that  our  late  detention  had  excited  some  alarm 
for  our  safety. 

During  my  ab^ce  from  the  ships,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  had  been  de- 
spatched to  ascertain  whether  the  portion  of  Jand  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Edwards  was  insular  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  save  time  in 
the  examination  of  this  part  of.  the  coast  on  my  return.  The  land  in 
question  proved  an  island  ;  but  the  passages  within  it  being  shoal,  and 
narrowed  by  several  inlets,  I  determined  on  going  on  the  outside,  which 
would  occupy  very  little  more  time  with  much  less  risk  to  the  ships. 
We  therefore  kept  to  windward  as  well  as  we  were  ^ble,  daring  a  night 
of  ten  hours  of  more  than  usual  darl^ness,  in  a  channel  only  seven  miles 
in  width,  and  with  squally  and  unsettled  weather. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  wind  had  gradually  veered  to  the 
southward,  bringing  up  the  ice  so  far  as  to  obstruct  our  passage  round 
the  island.  After  making  several  tacks  near  its  margin,  we  found  it  so 
close  and  heavy  as  to  render  a  passage  throogh  it  wholly  impracticable^ 
even  bad  we  been  favoured  with  a  free  w;ind.  We  therefore  hauled 
over  to  the  western  land,  and  at  four  P.  M.,  anchored  in  an  open  bay 
close  to  the  shore,  and  in  twenty-three  fathoms,  being  ^e  only  shelter 
we  could  find.  Nothing  could  have  proved  more  opportune  than  oar 
anchoring  here,  as  it  soon  came  on  to  snow  so  hard  with  an  increase  ot 
wind,  that  the  situation  of  the  ships  if  under  way  must  have  been  a  ve- 
ry hazardous  one. 

The  wind  coming  rather  to  the  eastward  of  south  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  and  the  ice  having  advanced  much  nearer  than  before,  our 
sitaalion  was  no  longer  a  sheltered  or  secure  one.  At  one  P.M.,  there- 
fore, we  weighed  and  hauled  over  for  the  eastern  land,  where  alone 
from  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  soundings,  we  entertained  any  hope  of 
finding  security  for  the  night.  We  reached  this  coast  just  as  the  day 
began  to  close  in,  and  being  unacquainted  with  that  part  of  it  near  which 
we  fetched,  1  went  in  a  boat  soon  after  six  P.M.,  to  sound  for  an  an- 
<Jiorage,  the  Fury  being  then  in  stays  in  six  fathoms,  and  hdf  a  mile 
from  several  small  rocky  islets.  Finding  the  water  deepen  gradually  to 
seventeen  fathoms,  1  soon,  with^e  assistance  of  a  boat  from  the  Hec- 
la,  selected  a  birth  for  each  ship,  and  leaving  our  little  boat  with  a  light, 
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aa  a  gyide  to  us  is  anchoriog,  returned  on  bo^rd,  sounding  the  whol<s 
way  back.  Standing  in  iipniediately  to  save  what  daj-light  yet  remain- 
ed, we  struck  soundings  as  1  expected  in  seventeen  and  then  in  four* 
teeo  fathoms  ;  the  leadsman  next  called  out  6?e,  and  before  the  helm 
could  he  put  down,  or  the  man  in  the  opposite  chains  obtain  another 
cast,  the  ship  was  fast  aground  on  a  bed  of  sunken  rocks.  The  sails 
were  instantly  thrown  aback  and  as  much  weight  as  possible  brought 
aft;  and  in  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  anchored  on  our  weather  quar- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  heaving  the  Fury  off  by  a  hawser.  It  being  for* 
tunately  dead  (ow  wnter  at  the  time  of  our  grounding,  this  was  accom- 
pM^hed  without  difficulty  or  damage,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  ship  was 
backed  off  into  deep  water.  After  making  a  tack  we  anchored  at  half- 
past  nine,  by  means  of  the  Hecla*s  light,  the  weather  being  now  so  fog- 
gy as  well  as  dark  that  without  this  guide  we  could  not  again  have  ven- 
tured near  the  shore.  In  the  course  of  the  night  some  streams  of  ice 
came  in  upon  the  ships,  the  heavier  pieces  fixing  themselves  on  the 
rocks  on  which  we  had  grounded. 

Perceiving  at  daylight  on  the  27tb  that  the  main  ice  had  nearly 
reached  us  and  was  still  advancing,  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  in 
the  boats  in-shore  to  search  for  some  security  against  it.  The  bottom 
proved  so  rocky  and  irregular  that  no  proper  place  could  be  met  with 
till  we  had  rowed  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  northward  ;  and  here  we 
tSLme  to  a  snug  tho>igh  small  cove  that  seemed  to  suit  our  purpose. 
In  the  mean  time  the  ships  had  been  directed  to  weigh,  in  doing  which 
the  Fury,  being  hampered  by  a  lighUand  baffling  wind,  cast  the  wrong 
way,  and  would  once  more  have  driven  upon  the  rocks  but  for  the  time- 
ly assistance  of  the  Hecla's  boats,  which  Lieutenant  Hoppner  promjpt-' 
ly  despatched  to  tow  her  clear  of  the  danger.  Leaving  buoys  at  the 
proposed  anchorage,  we  returned  on  board  at  noon  ;  and  finding  the  ice  .^.^ 
had  advanced  nearly  a  mile  since  the  morning,  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  securin||;  the  ships  from  its  approach,  and  accordingljf  bore  up 
for  the  cove,  m  which,  after  passing  over  a  shual  with  five  fathoms, 
and  discovering  another  dry  at  low  water,  we  anchored  at  two  P.M.  in 
thirteen  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  An  officer  was  immediately  despatch- 
ed along  the  hills  to  ascertain  before  dark  the  exact  position  of  the  ice, 
which  he  reported  to  be  quite  close  to  the  southward,  filling  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  inlet,  the  long-tailed  ducks  were  here  so  numerous,  that 
1  believe  we  disturbed  some  thousands  of  them  in  the  boats  in  the  course 
of  the  mommg. 

On  the  28th  the  ice  still  continued  to  occupy  the  whole  mouth  of  the 
inlet ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  wind  increasing  to  a  strong  gale 
from  the  £.N  E.,  and  there  being  no  room  to  drive,  we  were  obliged 
to  drop  our  second  anchor  under  foot.  A  good  deal  of  snow  fell  and 
the  land  was  now  entirely  covered  with  it,  except  a  horizontal  strip  of 
black  along  the  shores  which  being  washed  by  the  sea  and  varying  in 
breadth  according  t^the  time  of  tide,  presented,  except  at  high  water, 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  uniform  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  reflected  light  occasioned  by  the  snow,  the  nighu 
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tvere  at  this  period  so  dark,  that  we  could  scarc^ely  didtiogullh  the 
shores  of  the  cove  at  the  distance  of  only  a  cable's  lefli^th. 

The  gale  still  blew  hard  on  the  30th,  and  indeed  increased  so  .much 
at  night  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  strike  the  lower  yards,  and'send 
the  top-gallant  masts  on  deck.  This  continued  with  little  intermisstoa 
during  the  1st  of  October,  when  some  small  rain  fell,  which  immedi- 
ately freezing  made  the  decks  and  ropes  as  smooth  and  slfppery  as  if 
coated  with  ^ass.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  stood  at  29.36  in- 
ches at  noon,  being  its  minimum  during  this  gale  ;  it  then  gradually  rose, 
though  the  wind  continued  wHh  equal  or  even  increased  violence  for 
more  than  six  and  thirty  hours  afterwards.  The  thermometer  had  for 
several  days  past,  permanently  fallen  below  the  freezing  poi6t  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  20"  at  night ;  which  change,  together  with  the  al- 
tered appearance  of  the  land,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near 
the  shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
commencement  of  this  dreary  season  in  these  regions,  may  indeed,  be 
£urly  dated  from  the  time  when  the  ^arth  ne  longer  receives  and  ra- 
diates heat  enough  to  melt  the  snow,  which  faUs  upon  It.  When  the 
land  is  once  covered  with  this  substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorific  process  seems  to  "he  carried  on 
with  increased  vigour,  defining  .very  cleaiiy  the  change  from  summer 
to  winter,  with  little  or  no  intermediate  interval  to  whi^h  the  name  of 
autunm  can  be  distinctly  assigned.  * 

The  gale  continuing  the  same  both  in  direction  and  force  on  the  2d^ 
I  ordered  the  topmasts  to  be  struck  in  the  evening,  being  apprehensive 
of  starting  the  anchors  during  the  nigti|^  in  some  of  the  v.iolent  squalls 
that  blew  off  the  land  ;  and  it  was  not  t^ll  two  F.M.  on  the  3d  that  the 
gale  began  to  moderate.  The  evening  was  therefore  ^nployed  in  fid- 
ding  the  topmasts  and  top-gallaDt-ma^^ts,  and  in  other  preparations  for 
moving  ;  and  on  the  following  morointr,  having  cast  by  hawsers  fastened 
to  the  rocks,  we  lefl  the  cove  at  eight  A.M.  A  boat  being  kept  ahead 
to  sound,  discovered  and  enabled  us  to  avoid  another  rocky  shoal  with 
twelve  feet  water  upon  it,  and  only  a  yard  or  two  in  breadth,  lying  a 
Mi^e  to  the  northward  of  our  former  track  into  the  cove. 

The  anchorage  we  had  now  left,  and  which  from  the  Security  it  had 
afforded  os  obtained  the  name  of  Safety  Cove,  lies  in  lat.  66°  31'  b^\ 
and  in  lon^tude,  by  chronometers,  83°  48'  54",  being  in  the  north-east- 
ern corner  of  a  considerable  bend  in  the  coast,  which  seems  to  be  fiill 
of  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  mostly  covered  by  the  tide,  and  is  there- 
ibre  distinguished  on  the  chart  as  the  Bay  of  Shoals.  There  were 
considerable  flocks  of  the  long-tailed  duck  feeding  on  the  innumerable 
shrimps  {cancer  nujax^  of  PhippsU  Voy  )  with  which  the  sea  swarmed 
in  all  this  neighbourhood.  The  ground  being  almost  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  our  examination  of  the  natural  productions  was  necessarily 
iquch  limited :  the  rocks  were  however  principally^f  gneiss,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  asbestous  actynolite  was  brought  on  board  from  a*  large 
mass  of  that  substance. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  shoals,  all  sail  was  made  along-shore 
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to  the  south-east.  We  found  the  ice  closely  packed  agniost  ibe-high 
western  laod,  and  as'iVe  advanced  it  gradually  led  ^qs  in  towards  the 
eastern  shore  till,  at  half^past  eleven  AM,,  when  we  had  sailed  about 
ten  miles  from  the  core,  no  passage  could  be  seen  from  the  crow's  nest 
between  the  land  and  the  ice.  Soon  aAer  noon,  therefore.  Captain 
Lyon  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a  second  boat  from  each  ship,  went 
in-shore  to  look  for  a  place  in  whiith  we  might  remain  till  the  ice  had 
drifted  farther  down  the  inlet.  We  soon  suc<;eeded  in  discoyering  a 
roadstead  secure  enough  from  wind  and  sea,  but  open  to  the  ice  in  the 
event  of  its  taking  a  turn  that  way.  Ab  however  it  was  necessary  ei- 
ther to  run  this  risk  or  to  return  a  part  of  the  distance  sailed  in  the 
morning,  we  anchored  at  three  P.M.  in  seven  fathoms,  on  a  mnddy  bot- 
tom, being  sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  to  the  southward,  and  by  an  is- 
l^hui  to  the  north. 

The  ice  at  the  time  of  onr  anchoring  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  seemed  to  be  fast  driving  out  of  the  inlet  About  midnight  how- 
ever the  whole  body  was  observed  to  be  coming  in.qpon  the  ships. — 
Tbe  cables  being  immediately  veered  to  prevent  the  anchors  starting, 
the  holding-ground  proved  so  good  that  they  did  not  move.  TheHec- 
la  rode  a  very  great  strain,  the  floe -pieces  being  heavy  and  too  large 
to  find  their  way  past  us.  Fortunately  however  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  relaxed  soon  after,  and  it  then  moved  out  again  ;  so  that  not  the 
siftallest  damage  was  sustained  by  either  ship.  The  wind  freshening 
ap  from  the  northward,  the  ice  again  acquired  ^od  way  out  of  the  in- 
let in  the  coarse  of  the  day  ;  and  1  was  glad  to  find,  in  the  afternoon, 
that  the  prospect  from  the  hills  was  somewhat  more  promising  than  be- 
fore. We  endeajroured  to  get  fresh  water  on  shore  here,  but  found  all 
the  ponds,  which  were  indeed  shallow,  hard  frozen  to  the  bottom. — 
The  ground  was  mostly  covered  with  snow  ;  but  in  some  places  on  the 
rocks  it  bad  been  in  part  dissolved,  and  then  frozen  again  into  a  cake 
of  smooth  transparent  ice,  which  made  the  walking  very  slippery.  On 
every  smdler  stone  also,  and  round  the  decayed  stalk  of  each  plant  that 
protruded  through  the  snow,  a  knob  of  the  same  substance  was  formed, 
and  these  reflecting  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  had  a  very  brilhant 
eflect.  This  appearance  seemed  to  us  worth  noticing,  as  it  shewed 
•the  diflerence  between  this  climate  and  that  of  a  more  northern  latitude 
where,  after  the  snow  has  once  fallen,  the  sun's  rays  have  not  power 
to  produce  the  slightest  appearance  of  glazing  on  the  surface  till  late  in 
the  spring.  A  flock  of  five  ptarmigans  and  the  track  of  a  bear  were 
Been.  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  also  distinctly  saw  a  hawk,  whose  plu- 
ms^e  appeared  quite  white,  being  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a 
bird  was  met  with.  The  thermometer  being  at  16°  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rising  only  tp  17*  at  two  P.M.,  much  young  ice  was  formed  in- 
shore. Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  ships'  compa- 
nies at  this  period  when,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  necessity  of  frequent  exposure,  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  to  apprehend  in  this  respect  as  at  almost  any  other  Ume  of  the 
▼ear.  * 
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The  ships  were  iiDderiray  at  a  quarter  past  six  od  the  momiog  of 
the  6th,  the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  N.b.W.  and  the  thermometer 
as  low  as  IT.  The  ships'  bends  were  now  so  coated  with  ice  about 
the  water-line,  that  we  had  to  beat  and  cat  it  off  to  prevent  its  imped- 
ing their  way.  We  then  ran  along  without  obstruction  till  we  bad  pass- 
ed Cape  Edwards  when,  in  hauling  lip  for  the  south  point  of  the  island 
we  were  desirous  of  rounding,  we  found  the  sea  covered  wKh  *'  pan- 
cake ice,'*  which  however  being  thin  and  easily  moved  among  its  seve« 
ral  component  parts,  does  not  offer  any  considerable  impediment.  As 
we  advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  young  ice  begao  to 
occur  more  in  continuous  sheets,  and  as  these  had  in  many  parts  been 
broken,  and  overlaid  each  other  in  the  manner  already  described*,  the 
Obstruction  soon  became  grater.  Towards  noon  we  had  approached 
the  south-east  point  of  the  island,  where  we  found  the  packed  ice 
stretching  close'  in  with  the  shore.  As  the  management  of  the  ships 
could  no  longer  be  depended  on,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the  jroung 
ice,  it  was  needless  at  present  to  attempt  passing  the  point ;  we  there- 
fore hauled  up  towards  a  bay  which  here  very  opportunely  presented 
itself,  and  in  which  1  determined  to  await  some  change  if  anchorage 
could  be  met  with.  As  soon  as  we  had  opened  the  bay,  and  a  passage 
could  be  found  for  the  boats  through  the  young  ice,  I  went  in  to  souod 
it,  accompanied  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  finding  the  depth  regular  and  the 
^ound  good,  anchored  the  ships  at  three  P.M.  in  six  to  seven  fathooM. 
The  water  was  here  so  clear  that  the  man  in  the  chains  was  somewhat 
alarmed  by  seeing  the  bottom  when  in  nine  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  at 
our  anchorage  a  shilling  might  have  been  easily  seen  upon  the  grouod. 
The  soundings  on  the  south  side  of  this  island  we  found  remarkably  re- 
gular, presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  coast  we  had  lately  left. 
We  had  above  thirty  fathoms  at  two  miles'  distance,  and  the  water 
shoaled  very  gradually  as  we  approached  the  western  point  of  the  bay, 
where  we  hsuci  ten  fiithoms  widiin  two  ships'  lensths  of  the  grounded 
ice.  Which  here  as  well  as  all  round  the  shores  of  the  bay  occurred  in 
unusually  heavy  .masses. 

Mr.  Ross  being  sent  on  shore  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the 
other  side  of  the  point,  reported  on  his  return  that  there  was  a  narrow 
channel  between  the  floes  and  the  land,  but  no  anchoring-place  in  case 
of  our  being  stopped.  There  being  now  only  an  hour's  daylight  ?•• 
maining,  the  young  ice  fast  increasing,  and  a  strong  tide  ronmng  in  the 
offing,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  moving  till  the  moroing. 

At  daylight  on  the  7th  I  despatched  Mr.  Crozier  to  the  pobt,  beyond 
which,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  he  found  the  whole  body  of  ice 
dose  in  with  the  land,  appearing  very  thick  and  heavy  as  far  as  codd 
be  seen  to  the  north-eastward.  After  divine  service  1  sent  Lieutenant 
Raid  for  the  same  purpose,  when  I  was  glad  to  find  that  our  passi^ 
was  now  only  obstructed  by  a  body  of  ice  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
beyond  whidi  a  great  deal  of  clear  water  appeared ;  and  m  this  ice 
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was  10  rapid  motion  to  the  southward,  tbere  seemed  every  chance  of 
our  being  enabled  to  push  on  in  the  morning.  The  bay  ice  round  the 
shipt  was  just  thick  enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  but  that  in  the  of- 
fing was  much  thinner,  and  in  many  places  the  surface  of  the  sea  was 
still  clear  ef  it. 

The  thermometer  gradually  fell  to  10**  after  midnight,  and  to  zero 
at  mx  A.M.  on  the  8th.  An  hour  before  day-break  Lieutenant  Reid 
again  left  the  ship,  to  give»us  information  of  the  state  of  the  ice  round 
the  point,  without  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  quit  our 
present  a9chorage.  In  the  mean  time  the  sails  were  set  and  the  ca- 
bles hove  short  in  readiness  for  moving,  the  instant  he  should  make  the 
ii^pointed  s^al  from  the  hill.  To  our  great  dbappointment  however 
no  signal  appeared  ;  and  Lieutenant  Reid  acquainted  me  on  his  return, 
that  the  ice  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  '*  pack,"  to  which  he  could  jee 
BO  end,  closed  completely  in  with  the  beach,  at  a  shoal  and  open  bay 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  ice  now  beginning  also  to  approach 
the  ships,  I  directed  the  anchors  to  be  weighed  and  hues  to  be  run  out 
towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  which  appeared  to  offer  rather 
the  best  security  against  its  approach.  ,  In  thi^  the  boats  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  ships  were  accordingly  removed,  while  Captain  Lyon 
and  myself  landed  and  walked  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  distinct  and  extensive  view  of  the  position  of  the  ice  in  that  quar- 
ter. Having  reached  a  hill  about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
ships,  we  could  perceive  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pool  of  clear  water 
amoog  the  ice,  which  filled  the  space  between  us  and  the  main  land. 
The  only  part  o£  the  sea  in  sight  unoccupied  by  **  old"  ice  was  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  island,  and  this  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  bay-floes,  through  which  a  ship  could  not  possibly  have  made  her 
way. 

The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a  stop  to  the  navigation 
of  these  seas,  and  warns  the  seaman.that  his  season  of  active  operations 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  hinderance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  as  it  always  * 
S4»pears  before  it  m  encountered.  When  the  sheet  has  acquired  u 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  considerable  extent,  a  ship  is 
liable  to  be  stopped  by  it  unless  favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind } 
aad  even  when  still  retaining  her  way  through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controul  of  the 
helmsman,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
sails,  but  depends  on  some  accidental  increase  or  decrease  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with  which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in 
contact^  Nor  is  it  possible  in  this  situatioi^  fi)r  the  boats  to  render 
their  usual  assistance,  by  running  out  lines  or  otherwise  ;  for  baying 
once  entered  the  young  ice,  they  can  only  b^  propelled  slowly  through 
it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat-hooks  into  it,  at  the  same  time  breaking 
it  across  the  bows,  and  by  rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side,  -^cr  con*  . 
tinning  this  laborious  work  for  some  time  with  little  good  effect,  and 
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considerable  damage  to  the  planks  and  oars,  a  boat  is  often  obligtd  to 
i^etum  the  same  way  that  she  came,  backing  oat  io  the  casaS  tbts 
formed  to  po  pufepose.  A  shipi  in  this  helpless  state,  her  sails  in  ^«in 
expanded  to  a  favourable  breeze,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  course  upon  the  element  through  which  she 
has  been  acctstom^d  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded  me 
of  GuHiver  tied  down  by  tbe  &eble  hands  of  Lilliputians  ;  nor  are  the 
struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release,  and  the  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts  were  opposed,  the  least  just  or  the 
least^veiatious  part  of  the  resemblance.. 

When  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  the  n^igation  of  the  Polar 
Seas  presents  were  superadded  the  disadvantages  of  a  temperature  at  or 
near  zero,  its  necessary  concomitant4he  young  ice,  and  twelve  hoars  of 
dftrkness  daily,  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  a  deabt  c^tbe 
expediency  of  immediately  placing  the  ships  in  the  best  security  that 
^uld  be  found  for  them  during  t^e  winter,  rather  than  ran  the  risk  of 
Ibeing  permanently  detached  from  the  land,,  by  an*  endeaTOor  to  regain 
the  continent  Captain  Lj^on  being  of  tbe  same  optaloQ  with  myself, 
we  proceeded  on  our  retarn  to  the  beach  to  sonna  the  north-eastern 
|>art  of  the  bay,  by  making  holes  in  the  ice. which  was  now  strong 
^ndugh  to  l^ar  us.  \Ve  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  effectottl  shelter 
ft*om  the  numerous  grounded  masses,  but  could  only  find  births  within 
one  of  them  in  five  to  six  fathoms  water.  We  now  for  the  first  time 
^alkfid  on  board  the  ships  ;  and  before  flight  had  them  moved  into  their 
plac^,  by  sawing  A  canal  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  through  the 
ice.  Thie  average  thickness  of  the  new  floe  was  already  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  ;  batj>eing  in  some  f  laces  much  less,  several  officers  and 
men  iWH  in  and,  from  the  diffictOty  of  glutting  a  firm  place  to  rest  on,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than  a  thorough  wetting. 
The  whole  sheet  of  ice,  even  in  those  parts  which  easily  bore  a  mstns 
weight,  had  a  waving  motion  under  the  feet,  like  that  of  leather  or  any 
other  tough  flexible  substance  set  afloat ;  a  property  which  is  I  believe 
pectiltarto  salt- water  ice. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  our  first  season  of  navigation,  and  con- 
sidering what  progress  we  had  made  towards  tbe  attainment  of  oar 
main  object,  it  was  impossible,  however  trifling  that  progness  might  ap- 
'^ear  Upon  the  chart,  not  to  experience  considerable  satisfiu:tien.  Small 
as  our  actual  advance  had  been  towards  Behring's  Strait,  the  extent  of 
coast  newly  discovered  and  minutely  explored  in  panoit  of  oor  object* 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  weeks,  amounted  to  more  than  two  boo- 
dred  leagues,  nearly  hatf  of  which  belonged  to  the  continent  of  North 
Atnenca.  This  service,  notwithstanding  oar  constant  exposure  to  tbe 
nsks  ivhich  intncate,  shoal,  and  unknown  channels^  a  sea  loaded  with 
ice,  ahd  a  rapid  tide  concurred  in  presenting,  had  providootidlj  been 
effected  withont  injury  to  the  ships,  or  suffering  to  the  oflkert  mid  men ; 
and  wc  hftd  now  once  more  met  with  tolerable  secnrity  for  the  eBsoinf 
tvmter,  when  obliged  to  relinquish  further  operattens  fcr  the  season. 
Above  all,  however,  I  derived  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  from  a  go»- 
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victioQ  of  hsri&g  left  do  part  of  the  coast  from  Repulse  Bay  eastward 
in  a  Male  of  doubt  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  continent.  And  as  the^ 
Qiainlaiid  now  in  sight  from  the  hills  extended  no  faftber  to.  the  east- 
ward than  about  a  N.N.E.  bearing,  we  ventured  to  indulge  a  sanguioe 
hope  of  our  being  very  near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  America, 
and  that  the  early  part  of  the  next  season  would  fiyd  us  jsmjfloying  oar 
best  efforts  in  pushingaloog  its  northeru'shores. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PrecauHofU  for  the  security  of  the  ships  and  their  stores — And  for  the 
health  ana  comfort  of  the  crews — Establishment  of  Theatrical  Enter* 
tainments  and  Schools — Erection  of  an  observatory  and  house  on  shore 
— State  of  health  at  this  period — Partial  disruption  of  the  Ice  in  the 
Bay — Anchors  and  cables  taken  to  the  shore — Gradual  increau  of 
cold^  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  on  several  occasionif  and  va- 
riaus  other  meteorological  phenomena  to  the  close  of  the  ^r  1821. 


Our  operations  at  sea  being  now  at  an  end  for  the  season,  my  chief 
attention  was  directed  to  the  secnrity  of  the  ships,  and  to  the  yarioas 
internal  arrangements  which  experience  suggested  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort  during  the  winter,  as 
wen  as  for  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  prorisions,  fuel,  and 
other  stores. 

The  situation  which  circumstances  obliged  us  to  put  up  with  for  our 
winter-quarters,  was  by  no  means  as  secure  as  could  have  been  wished. 
The  bay,  though  as  fine  a  roadstead  as  couhl  have  been  desired  ifsita- 
ated  in  a  temperate  climate,  was  still  only  a  roadstead  ;  and  being  en- 
tirely open  to  the  south,  was  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  ice  in 
that  direction,  unless  the  solid  floe  n^w  about  to  be  formed  round  the 
ships  should  shortly  become  sufficient  to  guard  them  from  external 
injury.  There  was  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
this  protection ;  for,  as  the  spring-tides  approached,  the  numerous 
grounded  masses  around  the  shores  of  the  bay  began  to  evince  symp- 
toms of  instability,  one  or  two  having  fallen  over  and  others  turned 
round  ;  so  that  these  masses  might  be  looked  upon  rather  as  dangerous 
neighbours,  likely  to  create  a  premature  disruption  of  the  ice,  than  «9 
the  means  of  security  which,  in  seas  not  sobjeci  to  any  coDsiderabfe 
rise  of  tide,  they  had  so  often  proved  to  us  on  former  occasions.  To 
these  circumstances  was  added  our  uncertaintv  whether  very  high  tides, 
daring  the  winter,  might  not  crack  the  ice,  thereby  exposii^  the  ibips 
to  the  doable  dai^r  of  being  ''  nipped**  about  the  water-line,  and  of 
being  drifted  out  of  the  bay  by  northeriy  gales.  That  which  was, 
however,  perhajps  the  most  to  be  apprehended  was  the  pessibilitr  of 
the  ships  being  mrced  into  shoal  water,  witheot  detacUnc  themserve» 
from  the  mass  of  ice  cemented  to  their  bends,  the  vreight  of  wbiclif 
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bangiDg  upon  the  sides  of  a  ship  left  agroand  bj  the  tide,  could  not  but 
prodoce  very  si^rioas  iDJary. 

Such  were  the  priDcipal  contiog^ncies  to  which  we  were  li^^,  and 
which,  though  we  happily  escaped  them  all,  reodered  our  present  situ- 
atton  ao  ezperimeDt  1  would  williogij  ha?e  di»peDsed  with  trying.  As 
a  measure  of  precaution  we  began  by  removing  the  ships  into  rather 
deeper  water,  by  cutting  the  ice  astern,  so  that  they  now  lay  in  fuH 
six  fathoms  at  low  water.  Several  hawsers  were  alio  secured  to  the 
grounded  masses  ahead  of  the  ships,  and  the  chain-cables  kept  bent 
till  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the 
ice,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide  that  might  occur. 
The  disposition  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  wa^  next  determined  en. 
The  fore  and  main- top  masts  were  kept  fidded,  the  top-gallant-masts 
(except  the  Fury's  main  one,  which  was  kept  up  for  the  electrometer 
chain,)  were  struck,  the  lower  yards  got  down  to  the  housing,  the  top- 
sail yard9|  gaff,  jib-boom,  and  spritsail-yard  remainii^  in  their  proper 
places.  The  topsails  and  courses  were  kept  bent  to  the  yards,  the 
sheets  being  unrove,  and  the  clues  tucked  in.  The  rest  of  the  beod- 
ing-sails  were  stowed  on  deck  to  prevent  their  thaivii^  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  the  spare  spars  were  lashed  over  the  ship's  sides,  to  leave  a 
clear  space  for  tiking  exercise  in  bad  weather.  « 

In  these  arrangements  1  had  kept  in  view  a  determination  to  send  no- 
thing out  of  the  ships  during  the  winter,  as  well  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
loss  by  robbery  should  any  natives  visit  us,  as  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  incurred,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  flie 
removal  of  stores  to  and  from  the  shore.  With  the  same  view  it  was 
my  first  intention  to  keep  all  the  boats  hanging  at  the  davits,  but  the 
carpenter  of  the  Fury  having  represented  their  liability  to  injury  by  frost, 
if  not  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow,  1  then  proposed  placing  them 
on  the  ice  near  the  ships.  This  plan  however  1  was  also  indoc^  sub- 
sequently to  relinquish,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  upon  the  ice  by  the  winter's  tides,  and  we  therefore  hauled 
them  on  shore  and,  placing  their  gear  in  them,  covered  them  with 


About  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  bay,  when  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  nearly  to  zero,  the  condensation  of  vapour  upon  the  beams  of  the 
lower  deck,  and  in  the  cabins  near  the  hatchways,  commenced  just  as 
it  had  done  at  a  similar  temperature  before.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
time  was  lost  in  lighting  a*  fire  in  the  warming-stove  upon  the  orlop- 
deck,  every  thing  being  previously  moved  from  its  neighf>ourhood  that 
was  likely  to  create  danger.  The  iron  tanks  in  the  main  hatchway 
were  bid  bare  on  the  top,  and  the  interstices  between  them  filled  with 
sand,  to^rm  a  secure  platform  in  front  of  the  fire  ;  and  the  sail-room 
bulk-heads  and  stancheons  covered  with  sheet  copper.  Fourateady 
men,  of  whom  one  was  a  petty  officer,  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
fire  in  regular  watohes,  being  niade  responsible  for  the  due  expenditure 
of  the  fuel,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  thing  about  the  stove.  They 
bad  fikewise  particular  charge  of  the  fire-engine,  buckets,  and  two 
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tanks  otwdket^  all  •£  which  were  sept  io  the  bAl6hwa7  io  cooaCaut  rea* 
diness  in  case  of  accidents.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  saoke 
general  regulations  were  established  for  stationing  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  event  of  fife  ;  and  a  hole  was  directed  to  be  kept  open  io  the 
ice  aloQtgside  each  ship,  to  ensure  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water. 

In  twelve  hours  after  lighting  the  stove  not  a  drop  of  moisture  re* 
mained.  The  stream  of  air  iO'  the  vessel  on  the  lower  deck  was  rapid, 
eoostant,  and  above  ISO**  of  Fahrenheil ;  that  in  the  cabins  near  the  ap- 
paratus  about  100*,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flue  in  my  cabin,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-six  feet  from  the  air-vessel,  it  rose  to  65**  on  the  first 
evening,  and  on  the  two  f^lowing  days  to  70**  and  72**.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time  was  a  few  degrees  above  zero. 
To  prevent  the.  floes  which  were  of  sheet  iron  from  parting  too  readi- 
ly with  their  heat,  the  most  exposed  parts,  especially  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  hatchway^or,  were  coated  with  fearnought,  a  kind  of  wool- 
len stuff  which,  from  its  slowly-conducting  property,  was  considered 
well  calculated  to  retain  the  warmth,  and  thus  to  convey  some  portioo 
of-  it  to  the  after- cabins^.  The  quantity  of  coalis  for  which  this  etofe 
was  purposely  constructed  was  five  pecks,  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter,  per 
day  ;  bi^t  by  way  of^xperimeut  we  now  commenced  with  a  proper  tioo 
of  only  ibur  pecks,  with  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  throughoot 
the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  quantity  was  consequently  found  soifi* 
cient  during  the  whole  of  this  winter. 

The  provisions  supplied  to  the  Expedition  were  calculated  to  last,  at  * 
'  full  allowance,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  preceding  Istof 
July,  the  day  the  transport  left  us  ;  but  as,  in  case  of  our  passing  three 
winters  in  the  ice,  and  at  length  effecting  our  object,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to^extend  our  resources  to  the  close  of  the  ^ear  1824, 
such  arrangements  were  now  commenced  as  were  requisite  for  that 
purpose.  Such  indeed  was  the  imbounded  liberality  with  which  all 
our  sopplira  had  been  famished,  particularly  in  the  important  artid^- 
^  Donlun-and  GhimWe's  preserved  meats,  which  contain  great  irotn- 
meot  in  a  small  bulk,  that  by  a  judicious  scale  previously  made  out  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  it  was  only  necessary  to  adopt,  during  the  inactive  seasoo 
of  eacfar  winter,  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  usual  proportion  of 
iN^ad  and  spirits,  and  of  one-sixth  of  the  oidinary  allowance  of  sugar. 
This  reductiott  could  hardly  be  considered  a  privation,  for  the  brad 

» 
a 

*  This  mpparatot  compktaly  aaswarad  the  porpoM  of  kMping  up  a  nnifofm  aad 
camfbrtabU  temperstare  on  the  lower-deck  throi^oat  the  wintei,  as  wOl  e^peer 
by  tbe  column  inserted  for  that  porpo^  in  the  Meteorological  Abstracts.  ThemeM 
tein|>eratare  shewn  in  this  colomn,  viewed  in  connection  with  that  next  to  it«  ooa- 
tainingthe  temperatore  of  tbe  atmosphere.  Is  a  good  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  thii 
mode  of  wamilBg  the  deck. 

For  the  warming  of  tbe  cabms  abaft  tiM  main-mait,  it  wia  by  ao  meaas  ao  afica- 
oious.  This  defect  waa  in  sMaemeasura  anticipated,  frivn  tbe  impractieabditj  of 
placing  the  Steve  /btrerinthejhip,80'asto  incraaie  the  rapidity  of  the  a«rrent  of 
&ir. 
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Was  Still  sufi^ient,  and  the  spirits  much  more  than  eDOtigh,  for  men 
wiio  had  no  very  laborious  dufies  to  perform. 

The  regulations  for  the  maintebance  of  due  cleanliness  among  the 
ships'  companies  were  priocipally  the  same  as  those  established  on  the 
preceding  voy^^e.  The  superior  \^rmth,  howevelr,  which  we  cotUd 
now  command  between  decks,  rendered  the  drying  of  the  clothes  and 
the  airing  of  the  bedding  a  matter  of  comparative  facility  ;  while  the 
comfort  the  men  experienced  from  sleeping  in  hadmiocks,  instead  of 
standing  bed-places,  now  became  so  apparent,  that  the  prejudice  at  first 
existing  among  them  on  this  score  soon  wore  off.  This  prejudice  had 
indeed  principally  arisen  from  the  daily  removal  and  replacing  of  the 
hammocks,  a  trouble  which,  perhaps,  occupied  each  man  ten  minutes 
in^the  twenty-four  hours,  but  which  was  not  necessary  with  &e  bed- 
places.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  is  perhaps  What  constitu- 
tes the  chief  superiority  of  one  plan  over  th^  other ;  the  ventilation  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship  being  thus  materially  promoted*  and 
die  bedding  removed  during  the  whole  day  from  the  possibility  of  im*- 
bibing  dioisture  from  the  victuals,  breath,  and  other  sources. 

While  care  was  thus  taken  to  adopt  all  the  physical  means  within  our 
reach,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  comfort  among  the  crews,  re- 
course in^s  Also  had  to  some  of  a  moral  nature,  which  experience  has 
shewn'  t^be  useful^auxiliaries  in  the  promotion  of  these  desiraUe  oh- 
Jkills.  '  U  would  [terhaps,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in 
iffEich  cheerfulness  is  mq^e  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintain- 
ed, than  among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  seamen  too,)  seclu-^ 
ded  for  an  uncert(\in  and  indefinite  period-from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
hariog  little  or  ncj^mployment  but  that  which  is  in  a  manner  created 
to  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degree  of  tedious  monotony  ill  ac* 
cording  with  their  usual  habits.     It  was  not,  however,  simply  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  situations 
and  societies,  that  the  preservation  of  cheerfulness  and  good-bumonr 
Was  in  our  case  particularly  desirable,  but  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  prevention  of  that  disease  to  which  our  crews  were  most  liablei 
and  which  indeed,  in  all  human  probability,  we  had  alone  any  cause  to 
dread.    The  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
in  inducing  or  removing  scorbutic  symptoms,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  confirmation,  or  to  admit  doubt ;  those  calculated  to  excite  hope, 
and  to  ifupart  a  sensation  of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  having  been  invaria- 
ble found  to  aid  in  a  surprising  manner  the  cure  of  this  extraordinary 
disease^  and  those  of  an  opposite  nature  to  aggravate  its  fetal  malignity. 
As  a^s^5^  therefore  of  rational  amusement  to  the  men,  soon  aflerour 
afrivap^ipropoied  to  Captain  Lyon  and  the  officers  of  both  ships  once 
mer^  to  set  on  foot  a  seties  of  theatrical  entertainments,  from  which 
80  much  "benefit  in  this  way  had,  on  a  former  occasion^  been  derived* 
This  proposal  was  immediately  and  unanimously  acquiesced  in ;  Cap- 
taionliyon  obhgingly  undertook  to  be  our  manager  and,  some  prepara<> 
tion' having  been  made  for  this  purpose  previous  fo  leaving  England, 
€very  thing  was  soon  arranged  for  performing  a  play  on  board  the  Fu* 
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ry  once  a  ibrtoiglit.  In  this,  as  in  more  important  matters,  oar  ibimer 
experieoce  gave  many  usefal  hints.  Onr  theatre  was  new  laid  oat  on  a 
laxi^r  and  more  commodions  scale,  its  decorations  much  improTod  and, 
what  was  no  less  essential  both  to  actors  and  audience,  a  more  efficient 
plan  adopted  for  waraning  it,  by  which  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
temperatare  several  degrees  abo?e  ziro  on  each  night  of  performance 
tbronghont  the  winter*. 

To  fiirnish  rational  and  nsefol  occupation  to  the  men,  on  the  other 
evenings,  a  school  was  also  estabUshed  under  the  voluntary  supeiinten- 
dence  of  Mr.  Halse,  for  the  instruction  of  such  of  the  men  as  were 
wtUing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write,  or  of  improving  in  those  aequiremeots.  The  same  plan  was 
adopted  on  board  the  Hecla,  Benjamin  White,  one  of  the  seamen  who 
had  been  educated  at  Christ  Church  school,  volunteering  to  officiate  as 
aohool-master.  Tables  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  the  midship 
part  of  the  lower  deck  ;  some  of  the  men  afaready  thus  qualified  un* 
dertook  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  instruction  of  their  shipmates,  and 
thus  were  about  twenty  individuals  belonging  to  each  ship  occupied 
eveiy  eveabg  from  sis  till  eight  o'clock.  I  inade  a  point  of  visiting  the 
•chool  occasionally  during  the  winler»  by  way  of  encouraging  the  men 
hi  this  praise-wortliy  occvpatioo,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  seldom 
esperienced  feelii^  of  h^er  gratificatiott  than  in  this  rare  and  inter* 
esting  sight. 

While  ttMse  internal  arrangements  were  making,  the  interests  of  sci- 
eace  were  not  neglected.  A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  Mr.  Fishn 
and  aqrself  selected  a  spot  for  the  portable  observatory,  which  was 
immediately  erected  for  the  purpose  of  makins  magnetic  observatiotts ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  carpenters  could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  duties 
of  the  ships,  a  house  was  built  for  the  reception  of  the  instruments  re- 

Juistte  in  conducting  the  other  observations  and  experiments.  A  por* 
on  of  the  hoose,  was,  by  Mr.  Fisher's  suggestion,  parted  off  as  an  ob- 
servatoij»  having  slits  to  open  in  the  roof  and  sides  in  the  direction  of 
the  mermiaa.  This  method  was  considered  likely  to  be  especially 
Qsefiil  in  asertes  of  observations  for  the  atmospheric  refraction,  which 
Mr.  Fisher  proposed  making  at  low  temperatures,  and  which  on  account 
of  the  difieulties  attending  the  use  of  the  repeating-circle,  and  of  most 
other  instruments  in  severely  cold  weather,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
do,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  apartment  The  house 
was  bunt  of  our  spare  boat  plank,  the  sides,  which  were  double  and 
iiled  with  sand  between,  being  fixed  to  capsUo  bars  set  ap^ght,  and 


J*  WfaflA  «a  thaiul^aet  of  mnr  pkyi,  1  caaaot  omit  to  OMntioQ  that  jast  Mbf«  m 
IsftBBgnad,  a  Urgo  md  handiouio  phaataimogorio  ormagio  Unierolud  boM 
MOMBtodtoaofor  tho  om  of  the  Expoditios,  by  a  lady  who  penisted  in  koo|»ii« 
hornraoa  locrot  to  tOioao  whottiho  was  thoi  ferriog.  TUif  apparatoa,  which 
aiMilent  of  ita  kind,  was  froquontly  rasorted  to  during  this  and  the  auiooodii^ 
I  and  I  am  happy  to  avaa  myiolf  of  this  modo,  tbo  only  < 


^^    ..  .      ^   --- ,_Jonlyoo€in  mypo(wwwo» 

Ihankiag  am  bsnabctTM  and  asraring  hw  that  hsr  proiOBt  a  dbrded  a  fand  of  anras^ 
%«ntfu!xv  SBswsiiPg  har  kind  intantioni. 
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sunk  two  feet  Mo  the  ground,  which  we  ibund  quite  loose  and  dry  £ar 
about  thirty  inehes  below,  the  surface  ;  beyond  that  depth  it  was  frozen 
almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  requiring  extreme  labour  in  dif^iog  into  it. 
The  larger  apartment,  in  which  a  stoTe  was  placed,  could  at  all  timaa 
be  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  but  the  observatory-part  when  the  slits 
were  open  deri?ed  of  course  but  little  advantage  in  this  way ;.  and  Mr. 
Fisher  in  rain  endeavoured  to  keep  his  clock  going  in  it,  when  it  would 
have  been  most  convenient  as  well  as  most  interesting  to  have 
done  so.  I'he  house  was  also  of  service  for  reeeivis^  the  chemical 
^»paratu8^and  materials  furnished  for  certain  experiments  recommend* 
ed  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  f»r  conducting  those 
eiperiments  whenever  circumstances  would  permit  during  the  winter* 
months.  The  electrometor-chain  was  hoisted  up  to  the  Fury's  mast* 
head,  the  point  of  platina  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the 
level  of  th^  sea,  and  the  lower  end  secured  to  the  ice  several  yards  from 
the  ship's  side.  As  the  usual  method  of  hoisting  it  up  at  sea,  attached 
to  a  line  of  the  same  length  by  means  of  a  nuniber  of  short  glass  rods, 
appeared  an  uncertain  mode  of  insulating  the  chain,  a  more  effectual 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Fisher  was  afterwards  adopted.  A  long  pknk 
.being  firmly  secured  up  and  down  the  royal-mast,  several  ^^  rods 
three  or  four  ieet  apart  were  fixed  to  it  horizootally ;  the  links  being 
attached  to  the  outer  ends  of  these  as  a  support,  the  line  was  altogether 
removed ;  so  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  chain  was  fiistened  dso 
by  g^ass  rods,  the  whole  was  kept  free  from  contact  and  thus  effectually 
insulated.  A  tide*pole  marked  to  feet  and  inches  was  dropped  through 
the  fire-hole,  and  firmly  mooted  to  the,  bottom  by  a  heavy  weight ;  and 
an  accurate  account  of  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides  registered  in  » 
table  in  the  log-book  throughout  the  .winter. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  observe  the  excellent  healtli 
enjoyed  by  our  people  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  various  comlbrts 
which  were  likely  to  ensure  its  continuance.  The  only  man  on  the 
Fury's  sick-list  was  John  Reid,  carpenters'  mate,  who,  inconsequence 
of  a  severe  cold  and  cough  occasioned  by  exposing  hiinself  when  over^ 
heated  by  work,  had  been  for  several  weeks  coined  with  an  inflam* 
matory  complamt,  which  threatened  to  be  of  a  very  serious  and  alarm* 
ing  nature.  He  was  just  at  this  time  in  some  respects  better,  haviiig 
nearly  lost  the  cough,  but  was  still  in  a  delicate  and  precarious  state* 
Every  poaible  attention  was  paid  to  the  dryness,  warmth,  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  siek-bay  in  which  a  fire  was  kept  alight  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  and  subsequently,  as  the  cold  increased,  during  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  preserving  a  high  and  equable  temperature  of  aAnrnt 
60".  This  and  other  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the  sick 
rendered  it  little  less  comfortable  than  the  ward  of  a  regular  hospital. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  here,  Captain  Lyon  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
officers  and  men,  with  himself,  should  attend  divine  service  on  board 
the  Fury,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ships  in  winter-quarters. 
This  arrangement,  which  Mr.  Fisher  concurred  with  me  in  thmkingin 
every  respect  desirable^  was  accordingly  made,  and  we  formed  one 
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coQgregatioD  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Oar  lower-deck  afforded 
abundance  of  accommodation 'in  this  respect ;  some  psalm  tunes,  which 
had  been  purposely  set  upon  an  organ,  were  played  at  the  proper  in- 
tervals of  the  service,  |md  enr  little  church  formed  a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting scene  to  suc^  as  are  disposed  to  be  interested  by  scenes  of 
this  nature. 

Our  |>eople  were  sent  out  to  walk  for  exercise  whenever  the  wea- 
ther was  favourable,  and  the  duties  of  the  8hif>8  did  not  afford  them  sul^ 
ficient  employment ;  care  being  taken  to  keep^bem  together,  under  an 
officer,  and  to  fiimish  them  with  proper  arms.  Finger-posU^^ere  also 
erected,  as  before,  in  various  parts  of  the  island  near  the  bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  persons  to  the  ships  if  surprised  by  snow-drifts. 

The  weather  continued  wiotery  and  inclement  from  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  rapid  equinoctial  spring-tides  coming  on 
ioon  after,  prevented  the  |>ermaoent  freezing  of  the  sea  in  the  offing. 
The  sheet  of  ice  which  bad  formed  in  the  bay  was  also  in  part  detach- 
ed by  one  of  the  boats  having  been  hauled  over  it,  her  keel  leaving  a 
■core  which,  like  those  on  glass  made  by  the  scratch  of  a  diamond,  caus- 
I  ed  it  to  separate  just  in  that  place  ;  afresh  sheet  was  ho^rever  formed  in 
Che  course  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  which  appeared  sufficient  to  secure 
us  from  external  pressure.  The  floo([*iide  was  observed  to  come  from 
die  north-east  and  to  set,  at  spring-tides,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  The  Phenomenon  called  frost  smoke,  or  the  *'  bar- 
ber," being  the  vapour  arising  from  the  sea,  rendered  visible  by  con- 
densation, made  its  appearance  when  the  thermometer  sunk  V  or  3" 
below  gero^  bqt  at  that  tempevature  of  the  atmosphere  it  was  not  very 
dense. 

Before  the  ships  were  permanentlv  frozen  in,  several  black  whales 
came  up  to  blow  in  the  small  pools  left  open  by  our  cutting  the  ice.  As 
a  supply  of  oil  would  have  been  particularly  acceptable  just  at  thia  pe- 
riod, every  Mdeavour  was  made  to  strike  one  of  them,  but  without  suc- 
COH ;  the  young  ice  preveuting  the  boats  from  approaching  them  not- 
vrithstandiog  the  ardour  of  our  Greenland  sailors  in  this  pursuit. 
• ,  I  have  before  mentioned  the  myriads  of  small  shrimps,(canc«r  itu^ox,) 
which  for  some  weeks  past  had  been  observed  near  the  surface  of  the 
aea.  These  insects  were  found  to  be  still  as  numerous  as  ever  in  any 
hole  we  made  in  the  ice  ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  avidity  with  whkh 
they  immediately  seized  upon  any  meat  put  overboard,  to  thaw  or  soak 
for  the  sake  of  freshness,  that  Captain  Lyon  to-day  seqt  me  a  goose  to 
look  at,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  Hecla,  that  had  been  tboe 
deposited  within  their  reach  only  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  from 
which  they  had  eaten  every  ounce  of  meat,  leaving  only  a  skeleton 
most  delicately  cleaned.  Our  men  had  before  remarked  that  their  meat 
•ufiered  unusual  loss  of  substance  by  soaking,  but  did  not  know  to  what 
cause  to  attribute  the  deficiency.  We  took  advantage  however  of  the 
hunger  of  these  depredators  to  procure  complete  skeletons  of  tmall  ani- 
mals, for  preservation  as  anatomical  specimens,  enclosing  them  in  a  net 
or  bag  with  holes,  to  which  the  shrimps  could  have  access,  but  wbicli 
fteveoted  the  loss  of  any  of  the  limbs  should  the  cartilage  of  the  joints  be 
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aftten.    For  want  qfthis  latter  precauttoBr  some  spedmeiis  were  at  first 
rendered  imperfect. 

A  tbermometer  placed  in  the  sun  at  noon  to-day  stood  at  32^,  that  in 
the  shade  being  ot  5^  In  the  eourse  of  the  afternoon  I  witnessed,  for 
the  third  time  in  my  life,  that  pecaliar  and  delicate  colouring  of  the 
doads  which  I  have  endeavonred  to  describe  in  my  narrative  of  the  lait 
Yoyage,  on  the  16th  and  29Ui  of  April,  1820.  The  red  tint  was,  as  on 
both  those  occasions,  nearest  to  the  son,  ^d  the  clonds  on  which  the 
colours  were  exhibited  were  passing  within  four  or  five  degrees  of  that 
ol^eet     ^ 

We  were  occupied  about  this  time  in  getting  to  hand  in  the  holds 
the  supply  of  provisions  that  would  be  required  for  the  next  six  months, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  the  hatches  oflener  than 
once  a  week ;  an  arrangement  which  was  found  extremely  conducive  . 
to  the  deanliness  of  the  lower^ck,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men  per- 
sooadly.  While  doing  this,  the  opportunity  Was  taben  to  place  ail  the 
lemon-juice,  pickles,  cranberries,  and  any  other  articles  liable  to 
damage  by  frost,  as  nearly^  amidships  as  possible.  A  single  cask  of 
lemon-jnice  was  however  led  in  contact  with  the  shipS  side  as  an  ^x-  « 
periment,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  in  another  place.  Mr. 
Hooper  having  exposed  a  portion  of  this  fluid  to  a  low  temperature  on 
deck,  observed  it  to  congeal,  when  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  stood 
at  SS"",  into  a  thiok  but  s^t  consistence  not  sufficiestly  solid  to  break  a 
^ass  bottle.     « 

Several  white  foxes  had  about  this  period  been  can^t  in  traps  set 
OD  shore,  and  were  kept  on  boasd  by  the  officers,  with  the  hope  of 
taming  them.  Some  account  of  these  beautiful  littie  animals  is  given 
in  an^er  part  of  this  winter's  narrative.  The  thermometer  rose  as 
high  as  2r  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  thick  snow  continued  fall* 
ing  incessantly  for  many  hours ;  this  Temained  in  a  very  soft  state  upon 
the  «ce,  and  clung  quite  ^t  to  the  rigging,  in  both  these  respects  dif- 
fering essentially  from  what  we  had  ^iperienced  during  any  part  of  our 
stay  at  Melville  Island.  A  pair  of  snow-boots  were  now  issued  grAHs 
to  each  individual  in  the  Expedition,  being  part  of  a  stock  of  extra 
warm  clothing  liberally  furnished  by  Government,  to  be  supplied  to  the 
officers  and  men,  at  my  discretion,  as  occasion  should  require.  These 
boots  were  made  of  strong  drab  cloth  with  thick  soles  of  cork,  the 
slowly  coeduoting  property  of  which  substance,  together  with  their 
large  size,  allowing  a  free  circulation  to  the  blood,  afforded  the  utmost 
eomfort  that  could  be  desired.  Boots  or  shoes  of  leather  never  retain 
the  warmth  long,  under  circumstances  of  very  severe  exposure. 

On  the  19th  we  Itegan  to  pot  on  the  housing-cloths  for  covering  in 
the  upper  decks,  and  thus  ensuring  a  comfortable  and  sheltered  place 
for  walking  in  any  weather  during  the  winter.  These  cloths  were 
composed  of  the  same  stout  and  serviceable  material  as  before,  but 
were  now  painted  of  a  light  colour  instead  of  black,  under  the  idea, 
suggested  by  some  scientific  gentlemen  in  London,  of  preventing  in  a 
oertaon  degree  the  radiation  of  heat.  As  it  was  a  great  convenience, 
^  wen  as  saving  of  candles,  to  admit  daylight  by  the  cabin  and  gan*rooin 
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skyligbti,  iuTing  the  three  heort  #hicb,  eTeo  at  the  darkest  period,  we 
ehoaki  hare  io  this  latitqdeVthe  housing  was  oot  carried  the  whole  wi^ 
aft,  but  finished  by  a  screen  » little  abaft  the  mainmast,  which  with  a  door 
at  the  gangway  was  found,quite  sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose :'  a 
door  with  a  pulley  was  also  .fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  of  the 
ladders  communicating  with  the  upper  deck.  Instead  of  the  planks 
used  on  the  former  Toyage  for  resting  the  housing-cloths  upon,  mud 
which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room  b  the  stowage,  we  now  substituted 
ropes,  set  up  to  the  midship  spars,  and  to  others  over  the  ships'  sides, 
after  the  manner  oi  what  seaman  call  <*  jack  stays,"  which  answered 
quite  as  well  if  notibetter  than  the  other  plan. 

On  the  20th,  the  thermometer  again  fell  to  zero  at  ten  A.M.,  and  by 
o^dnight  as  low  as— *>  10%  the  temperature  gradually  decreasing  as  the 
wind  backed  to  the  W.N.W.  during  the  two  last  days.  A  spirit  ther- 
mometer was  now  substituted  for  the  mercurial  one,  for  registering  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  of  the  sea,  which  always 
reosained  nearly  the  same  in  the  winter,  was  only  taken  occasionally  io 
future. 

•  On  the  21st  there  was  a  considerable  space  of  open  water  in  the  of- 
fing to  the  southward  and  eastward,  from  which  a  cloud  of  fro8t-saM>ke 
constantly  issued,  drif  ing  like  a  fog  with  the  wind.  The  ships*  compa- 
nies amused  themselTOS,  in  the  course  of  their  afternoon  walk,  with 
sUdii^  upon  the  ice  in  a  pond,  from  which  we  were  still  able  to  pro* 
cure  water  a  pouple  of  feet  below  the  surface,  though  the  pond  was  net 
a  deep  one  :  thisadrantage  we  enjoyed  as  late  as  the  26th  of  NoTember, 
after  which  we  had  recourse  entirdy  to  snow  m|lted  by  artificial 
means.  The  thermometer  falling  to  —13''  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
the  ships'  timbers  began  to  crack  a  little,  in  consequence  of  the  (r^ez* 
ing  of  the  juices  of  the  wood.  I  expected  this  to  have  occurred  in  a 
greater  decree  with  the  Fury  than  with  the  Hecla,  the  latter  hsving 
been  already  seasoned  to  a^cold  climate  ;  but  on  inquiry  I  understood 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  both  during  the  present  and  the  succeeding 
winter.  On  the  23d  there  was  ti  considerable*  snow-drift,  the  wind 
Mowing  strong  from  the  westward  ;  but  the  snow  being  less  fine,  and 
not  so  easily  raised  by  the  wind,  made  the  atmosphere  much  less  thiik 
than  in  a  higher  northern  latitude. 

The  wind  veering  to  the  S.E.  on  the  24th  and  25th,  the  theraooM* 
ter  gradually  rose  to  ^ftS\  I  may  possibly  incur  the  charge  %if  afiecta- 
tien  in  stati^,  that  this  temperature  was  much  too  high  to  be  agreeable 
to  us  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  every  body  felt  and  coaa- 
plained  of  the  change.  We  had  often  before  remarked,  that  coosiden- 
ble  alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmospltere  are  as  sensibly 
felt  by  the  human  frame,  at  a  very  low  part  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  higb- 
er.  The  difference  consists  only  in  this,  that  a  change  from  —40"  up- 
wards to  about  zero  is  usually  a  very  welcome  one,  while  ftt>m  zero  to 
the  freesing-point,  as  in  the  instance  just  allttded  to,  it  becomes  to  per- 
sons in  our  situation  rather  an  inconvenience  than  otherwise.  This 
may  be  more  readily  imagined,  by  considering  that  our  clothing,  bed- 
ding, fires,  and  other  precautions  against  the  severity  of  the  cSunate, 
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iiaviog  beea  OBce  adapted  to  a  low  d^ee  of  coM,  an  iocreaae  of  tem- 
peratare  renders  them  oppressire  and  inconyenieDt ;  while  any  rednc- 
tiott  (of  the  first  two  at  least)  is  impractioafole  with  safety.  To  this 
jstnst  be  added,  that  at  this  temperature  the  snow  becomes  too  soft  for  ' 
convenient  walking,  and  the  accamiilation  of  ice  in  the  crevices  and 
linings  of  the  officers'  cabins  is  converted  into  a  source  of  extreme  an- 
noy ance^  which,  while  it  continues  solid,  is«  never  experienced.  It  is 
Ime  that  these  incoDvenienceA  occur  In  a  much  greater  degree  '^in  the 
spring ;  but  being  then  hailed  as  the  harbingers  of  the  return  of  per* 
man^nt  warmth,  it  is  easy  to  obviate  some  and  would  be  bard  to  com* 
plain  of  any  of  them.  • 

During  the  month  of  October  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  occasionally 
'seen,  though  with  little  brilliiincy.  From  ten  P^M.  till  midnight,  oa 
the  21st,  it  was  visible  from  S.£.  to  S.W.,  but  most  bright  in  the  latter 
direction.  »The  light  was  principally  stationary,  but  a  few  faint  oorus* 
cations  ^ot  upwards  from  it  now  and  then.  Duringthe  sam^  hours  oof 
the  2Sd,  it  was  seen  near  the  horizon  from  W.b«N,  to  S»W.,  having  a 
tendency  to  form  an  irregular  arch,  4°  or  5°  high  in  the  centre.  It  was 
generally  stationary,  and  at  times  tolerably  bright,  but  upon  the  whole 
a  poor  display  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  mild  weather  with  which  the  month  of  October  closed  continu* 
cd  for  the  first  two  days  in  November.  On  the  aflemooo  of  the  2d,  the 
wind  freshened  «p  to  a  gale  from  the  N.b.W.,  and  before  midnight  the 
tliermomeier  iad  fallen  to  — 5,  which  latter  circumstance  I.  mention 
bere,  as  differing  from  what  we  had  so  often  observed  to  take  place  at 
fiMviile  Island,  a  rise  of  wind  there  being  generally  accompanied  by  a 
flimultaneous  rise  In 'the  thermometer  at  low  temperatures.  The  gale 
continued  during  the  3d,  with  much  snow-drift.  The  people  were 
carefully  kept  on  board  during  this  and  every  high  wind  throughout 
the  winter,  to  avoid  the^possibility  of  frost-bites. 

Captain  Lyon  having  represented  to  mevthat  a  portion  of  biscuit  in 
one  of  the  H^cla^s  bread-rooms  had  been  found  damp  and  mouldy,  i 
dijrected  a  survey  to  be  held  on  the  whole,  when  four  hundred  and  se* 
renty-six  pounds  were  reported  to  be  unfit  for  use.  These  bread  rooms 
dyssisted,  as  before  described,  of  a  portion  of  the  forehold  divided  off 
by  bulkheads  en  each  side  of  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread  in  bulk  and  thus  increasing  our  recources. 
Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  loss,  which  was  all  that  we  sus* 
tained,  and  only  amounted  to  eight  days*  proportion  for  one  ship,  the 
phm  proved  a  good  one,  as  the  grain  in  stowage  exceeded  three  months' 
bread  for  both. 

On  the  6th,  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  eastward  with  overcast  * 
weather  and  considerable  snow-drift.  For  several  days  about  this  pe- 
riod the  weather  continued  r^narkably  mild,  the  thermometer  generally 

*  The  word  '^  overcast  **  is  meant  to  ezpresi  a  general  obscurity  of  the  azure 
coloor  of  the  sky,  but  withoat  any  separata  doaiis,  which  indeed  we  bad  never 
Id^herto  seen  during  the  winter  in  these  reg;ioii8.  The  kind  of  weather  here  alluded 
to  is  QsaaUy  expressed  in  the  Logs  and  Meteorological  Journals  by  the  general  term 
**ha2e." 
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t^sin^  as  high  as  from  -f  20°  to  4-28°  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  the 
^h  to  the  16th^  Most  of  our  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security 
of  the  ships  an^  stores  during  the  winter  being  now  completed,  the 
people  were  eiDpIoyed  in  what  they  called  **  rigging  the  theatre,"  and 
CD  die  erening  of  the  9th  the  officers  performed  the  play  of  th^  "  Ri- 
vals," to  the  infinite  amusement  of  both  ships'  companies. 

At  two  P.  M  on  the  1  Ith,  it  now  being  the  time  of  spring-tides,  we 
observed  a  large  crack  in  the  ice  near  each  of  the*  ships,  which  on  ex- 
nnination  was  found  to  ^xtend  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  them. 
As  it  appeared  very  probable  that  a  complete  separation  might  take 
place,  in  which  case  the  ships  would  have  been  drifted  out  of  the  bay, 
several  fresh  hawsers  were  run  out  a-headand'attached  to  the  grounded 
masses.  On  the  following  day,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  security  id 
our  power,  ^me  anchors  and  a  boi]irer-cable  were  run  out  and  fiked 
on  the  beach.  This  precaution  soon  appeared  no  more  than  necessa^ 
ry^  as  half  an  hour  before  midnight  the  ice  astern  set  Outwards,  leaving 
a  little  canal  eight  inches  wide  at  the  crack  made  the  preceding  day* 
By  this  disruption  the  ships  were  tlisengaged  in  part  from  the  ice  in 
which  their  sides  were  attached,  and  came  a  little  astern ;  but  fortu- 
nately nothing  occurred  to  cause  farther  apprehension. 

On  the  13th  the  Hecla  was  secured  to  the  shore  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Fury.  Although  the  wind  was  from  the  south-east  the  day  was 
beautifully  clear,*  which  was  the  more  striking  as  we  had  lately  expe- 
rienced a  great  deal  of  overcast  weather  with  northerly  winds.  About 
the  time  of  sunset  this  eVening  the  sky  presented  a  most  brilliant  ap-^ 
pearance,  the  part  next  theliorljeon  for  one  or  two  degrees  being  tinged* 
of  a  bright  red,  above  which  was  a  soft  light  blue,  passing  by  an  im- 
perceptible gradation  into  a  delicate  greenish  hue. 

It  being  desirable  occasionally  to  register  a  thermometer  at  a  distance 
from  the  influemte  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  indica- 
tions of  that  in  common  use  on  board,  a  post  was  set  up  on  the  ice,  and 
two  corresponding  spirit-thermometers  *  selected  for  that  purpose.  The 
difference  observed  between  them  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

On  the  17th  several  broad  lanes  of  water  were  open  in  the  offing, 
and  the  ice  as  usual  in  rapid  motion  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides  of  the  island.  A  numbei^  of  dovekies  were  swimming  about  off 
the  point,  and  three  of  them  were  killed  by  the  Hfecla's  people,  but 
the  tide  floated  them  away.  On  the  23d'  there  were^gain  several  miles 
of  clear  water  in  the  offing.  This  always  occurred  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent with  a  westerly  breeze ;  while  the  wind  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ts, or  with  any  southing,  invariably  forced  the  ice  close  in  with  the 
shore.  The  frost-smoke  was  to-day  extremely  dense,  rising  about  a 
degree  above  the  horizon,  so  as  completely  to  obscure  objects  at  that 

•  In  making  this  selection,  we  found,  on  comparing  ten  thermometers,  (of  which 
three  were  mercarial,  and  sevisn  of  alcohol)  a  difference  of  no  less  thaii  7i^  between 
them,  their  indications  ranging  between  —22.5**  and  — 30*».  Two  which  mdicated 
the  mean  of  the  whole  were  taken  for  use.  At  higher  temperatures  the  difference 
Was  found  to  be  very  isconsiderable. 
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height,  aod  at  the  distance  of  three  or  foor  miles.  As  the  winter  ad* 
vanced  this  occared  to  a  greater  extent,  the, cloud  heiog  more  dense} 
and  also  rising  higher  whenever  there  was  any  open  water  in  the  offing, 
it  proved  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Fisher  In  the  course  of 
his  observations  in  the  winter,  utterly  precluding  on  most  clear  nights, 
which  seldom  happened  but  with  a  westerly  wind,  his  obtaining  a  sight 
of  low  stars  for  (he  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  refraction  at  small  alti- 
tudes. This  evening  the  officers  performed  the  two  farces  of'*  Rais- 
ing the  Wind,"  and  the  ''  Mock  Doctor,"  for  the  amusement  of  the 
ships'  compatnies. 

The  following  meteorological  phenomena  are  all  that  occurred  wor- 
thy of  notice  during  the  month  of  November,  in  addition  to  those  alrea- 
dy mentioned :  At  nine  A.M.  on  the  dth  a  parhelion  appeared  on  each 
side  of,  the  son,  but  very  faint,  and  tinged  only  in  a  slight^degree  with 
the  prismatic  colours.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  on  the  1 5th,  the 
weather  being  rather  cloudy,  and  a  light  breeze  blowing  from  the  south- 
ward, the  electrometer  was  tried,  and  again  at  nine  P.M.  on  the  IGth, 
at  which  time  the  Aurora  Borealit,  consisting  of  a  stationary  white  light 
near  the  horizon,  was  visible  in  the  S.b.E.  quarter  of  the  beaveot,  but 
in  neither  case  was  the  gold  leaf  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

From  ten  A.M.  till  tivo  P.M.  on  the  17th  a  halo  appeared  rpund  the 
fiun,  its  radius  being  22°  40^.  At  «ight  in  the  evening  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis  was  seen,  consisting  of  a  stationary  light  occupying  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  heavens  in  the  S.E.b.E.  quarter,  and  close  to  the  horizon, 
from  which  at  times  vivid  flashes  shot  across  the  zenith  nearly  to  the 
opposite  horizon.  After  ten  P.M.  the  stationary  light  shifted  more  to 
the  southward)  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  At  10  P.M.  on  the 
18th  this  phenomenon  assumed  a  similar  appearance  in  the  S.b.W. 
quarter.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  the  Aurora  Borealis  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  N.W.,  vivid  coruscations  shooting  at^times  acrou  the 
zenith  to  the  opposite  horizon.  The  gold  leaf  of  the  electrometer  was 
not  perceptibly  affected  by  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  it  was  agaia 
faintly  seen  in  irregular  streams  of  white  light,  extending  from  the  west* 
em  horizon  to  the  zenith :  for  several  hours  the  same  night  also  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  was  visible  from  the  south-east  round  by  sooth 
(o  west,  being  principally  confined  to  a  space  about  five  degrees  abore 
the  horizon.  The  m:ignetic  needle,  which  was  attentively  watched^ 
was  not  at  all  affected  by  any  of  thttse  phenomena.  On  the  26tb,  both  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  the  Aurora  again  appeared  from  south-east 
to  south-west,  the  brightest  part  being  about  ten  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  with  pencils  of  rays  shooting  upwards  towards  the  zenith. 
Id  almost  every  instance  it  is  observable  that  the  light,  however  ir^ 
gularly  disposed  in  other  respects,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  ao  arch-like 
form  ;  but  I  think  a  plane  bisecting  the  arch  would  more  generally  hare 
coincided  with  the  true  than  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  the  phenomena 
we  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  at  six  A.M.  the  Aurora  ibrmed 
one  broad  contmuous  and  well  defined  arch,  its  centre  passing  rather 
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Day 

1    Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Frevailing 
Winds. 

Prevailing: 
'      Weather. 

Kui-  M  iDh 

Mean. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum.     Mean. 

Direction. 

Veto- 
cltj^ 

1 

m  ,ti8 

t20.25 

64!7 

Inches. 
29.B] 

inches,    inches. 
29.60  29.75*3 

North 

Ught 

cloudy  and  now 

2 

ti 

-  5 

13.08 

60.0 

29.5^ 

29.31  29.445 

North 

strong 

cloudy  and  snow 

3 

-8 

144 

- 11.96 

66.6 

29.6C 

29.28  29.442 

NNW 

fresh 

squally  and  drift 

4 

t2 

8 

1.71 

30.12 

29.73  29.932 

WWW 

modt. 

*  fine 

5 

13 

1 

♦4.33 

65.0 

30.18 

30.09  30.152 

NW 

light 

clou4y 

6 

92 

♦13 

18^ 

66.0 

30.01 

29.90  29.942 

EbN 

fresh 

cloudy 

7 

22 

19' 

••20.67 

69.5 

29.90 

20.79  29.830 

NEbE 

modt. 

cloudy 

8 

90 

16 

18.00 

63.0 

29.81 

29.81 1^.837 

Nb£ 

modt. 

cloudy 

9 

16 

15 

15.08 

64.2 

29.95 

29.84 

29.89u 

KbE 

modt. 

cloudy 

10 

SO 

14 

16.04 

65.2 

30.12 

29^96 

30.047 

NME 

modt. 

cloudy 

11 

fS 

15 

21.96 

7a3 

30.01 

29.88  29.930 

NE 

strong 

haxy  and  consid.  drift 

12 

28 

26i 

27.50 

64.2 

29.88 

29:86  29.868 

East 

modt 

haay 

13 

25 

16 

21.79 

67.2 

29.95 

29:88  29.912 

SB 

modt 

cloudy 

H 

24 

IC 

20.71 

70.2* 

30,16 

29.93 

30.087 

sw 

modt. 

cloudy 

15 

26 

22 

24^f0 

70.0 

30.19 

80.17 

30.18i> 

South 

light 

cloudy 

16 

21 

«4 

9.K 

70.6 

30.16 

30.13 

30.143 

North 

modt. 

cloudy 

17 

2 

-  1 

0.71 

67.0 

30.25 

30.10 

30.185 

North 

light 

fine 

18 

5 

tl 

3.83 

67.7 

30.23 

34.19 

30.215 

NNE 

light 

fine 

19 

9 

5 

6.50 

65.0 

30.10 

30.06 

30.087 

NNE 

modt. 

dottdy 

»     15 

6 

iai7 

67.3 

1 

30.25 

30.10 

30.135 

North 

light 

cloudy  and  snow. 

21  1  13 

5 

9.00 

66.5 

30.40 

30.27 

30.337 
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light    & 
calm 

cloudy 

22|l3 

4 

7.r 

•  67.0 

30.40 

30.32 

30.348 

West 
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cloudy 

2J|    8 

-16 

-3.vb 

65.7 

80.30 

30.26 

30.287 

NW 

light 

cloudy 

24  j.3 

13 

7.4i 

67.0 

30.27 

29.98  30.087 

NW 
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cloudy 

26 

'*« 

3 

♦O.Ol. 

67.5 

29.98 

29.85  29.926 

8W 
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26 

1    3 

17 
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67.0  ' 

29.86 

29.82  29.835 

1 
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cloudy 

27 

^16 

19 

17.42 

64.6  1 
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NW 
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28 

1' 

20 

16.015 

67.0 
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NW 
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29 

♦6 

5 
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30.08 
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strong 

cloudy 

30 

11 

8 

4.92 

64.0  : 
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29.63^  29.678 
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strong 
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to  the  southward  of  the  zeiikh,  and  its  legir  appearing  to  reet  upon  the 
horizon  at  east  and  west.  For  several  hours  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  it  ivas  seen  in  the  south-east,  with  rays  darting  rapidly  up  nearly 
as  high  as  the  zenith.  There  is  almost  always  one  stationary  patch  of 
light  near  the  horizon,  appearing,  as  it  were,  the  source  whence  the 
thiAing  or  variable  part  of  the  phenomenon  proceeds.  It  will  be  seen 
froui  about  this  period  how  much  more  frequently  the  Aurora  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  south-eastern  quarter  than  from  any  other  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

On  the  1st  of  December  there  was  a  space  of  many  miles  in  which 
none  of  the  "  old'*  ice  was  visible.  The  sea  was  here  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  a  very  thm  sheet  of  **  young"  ice,  probably  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  day,  since  the  westerly  wind  had  driven  the  floes  oflT 
the  land.  The  whole  x)f  this  was  in  motion  with  the  tide,  which  break* 
ing  the  thin  floes  left  several  spaces  of  clear  water.  It  was  observa- 
ble that  though  a  considerable  frost-smoke  arose  from^he  young  ice, 
it  was  not  so  dense  as  that  from  the  clear  water,  immediatel^ver  eve- 
r^  pool  of  which  a  little  thick  cloud  floated,  corresponding  as  well  in 
size  as  in  situation  with  the  pool  from  whence  it  issued.  A  number  of 
dovekies  were  smimming  about  the  point ;  and  it  being  desirable  if 
possible  to  obtain  some  of  them  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  their 
plumage  at  this  season,  we  hauled  the  small  boat  over  and  launched 
her.  Mr.  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  birds  which  was  pre- 
served as  a  specimen,  but  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  boat 
avoided  being  carried  away  from  the  shore  by  the  young  ice.  1  was 
on  this  account  afraid  x>f  repeating  the  attempt  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  One  grouse  was  seen  on  shore  ;  it  appeared  eatirely  white « 
except  having  its  tail  black  near  the  tip. 

1  wsM  this  day  under  the  necessity  of  closing  in  my  stem  dead-ligbts, 
and  fixing  the  cork-shutters  betiveen  the  double  window-frames  of  my 
cabin,  the  temperature  having  lately  fallen  rather  low  at  night ;  in 
consequence  of  which  one  of  the  chronometers  (No.  369  of  Arnold)  - 
had  stopped  on  the  26th  of  November.  We  had  before  this  time 
banked  the  snow  up  against  the  ships'  sides  ;  but  it  was  now  thrown 
higher,  and  its  thickness  at  the*bottom  increased  to  about  four  feet. 
Besides  this  a  bed  of  snow,  three  feet  deep,  was  subsequently  laid  on 
the  deck,  over  my  cabin,  and  also  on  the  forecastle  over  the  sick-bay, 
to  assist  in  retaining  the  warmth  in  those  parts  of  the  ship,  an  oflice 
which  it  seemed  io  perform  very  effectually.  It  was  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  as  the  cold  increased,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  comfortable  tem- 
perature in  the  cabin,  if  the  fire  was  suflered  to  go  out  for  several 
hours  :  for  instance,  the  night  after  the  above  arrangementi  had  been 
made,  the  fire  was  out  for  only  six  hours  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  thermometer  fell  to  27%  and  could  be  got  no  higher  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  after  part  of  the  cabin,  though  only  nine  feet  from 
the  f tove,  than  3.T.  This  was  indeed  a  most  inclement  day,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  having  for  the  first  time  fallen  to  —  27%  acconx* 
panied  by  a  fresh  wind  from  the  northward  and  westward. 
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At  six  in  the  eveDiog  of  the  5th  th^re  was  a  halo  rovod  the  moon. 
With  a  confused  appearao«e  of 'a  parasetena  on  the  lower  part  of  it. 
This  halo,  as  I  have  often  observed  with  others,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  oval,  the  vertical  diameter  seeming  to  be  the  longest ;  but  on 
measaring  them  with  a  sextant  the  deception  became  evident.         * 

From  six  till  jten  P.  M.  on  the  1 1th,  a  halo  appeared  about  the  moon, 
with  three  paraselene^  two  at  the  sides  and  one  above  it.*  This  halo 
varied  in  its  degree  of  clearness  as  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
came greater  or  less,  and  was.  sometimes  a  little  tinged  with  colour. 
A  more  rare  phenomenon  than  this  was  noliced  at  seven  A.M.  on  the 
20th,  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  namely,  that  the  moon  in  rising  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  two.  On  hearing  this  1  went  on  deck,  and 
saw  an  inverted  image  of  the  moon. below  and  nearly  touching  that  lu« 
mioary,  which  was  about  half  a  d^ree  high  at  the  time,  thus  : 


Mr.  Scallon  told  me  that  the  image  had  at  first  been  as  distinct  as  the 
moon  itself,  and  it  was  nearly  so  when  I  saw  it.  This  phenomenon 
continued  about  five  minutes,  the  barometer  being  29.48,  and  the 
thermometer  20"*,  with  very  clear  weather  at  the  time. 

A  white  hare  was  seen  on  shore  on  the  5th,  as  were  two  or  three 
others  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
animals  find  sub^stence  while  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground,  unless 
indeed  they  become  in  a  certain  degree  torpid  during  the  winter.  At 
Melville  Island,  where  in  the  summer  they  were  found  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  we  never  saw  one,  nor  even  the  track  of  one,  before  the 
mouth  of  June. 

The  wind  freshened  from  the  S.E.  at  night,  and  blew  a  gale  from 
that  quarter  all  the  following  day,  the  the*rmometer  keeping  up  to  about 
zero  as  usual,  with  the  wind  in  that  direction. 

At  the  time  of  sunset,  this  afternoon,  and  for  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  sky  exhibited  a  beautiful  red  colour  near  the  southern  horizon, 
and  a  soft  rich  purple  to  the  northward.  A  great  deal  of  clear  water 
was  observed  in  the  offing,  and  at  night,  a  dark  water  sky  hung  over  it. 
This  appearance  Was  darker,  and  served  better  to  define  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  open  water  during  the  winter  nights  than  I  ever  saw  it  un- 
der any  other  circumstances,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  uninter-^ 
rupted  whiteness  of  every  other  object.  The  cold  increased  to  — 27° 
once  more  at  midnight  on  the  lOth,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  on 
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the  ioe,  but  the  ships  continued  wann  and  comfortable.  A  register- 
tfaermometer  kepi  near  the  chroiiometerd  in  the  l»ook-casefl  of  the  ca- 
bin indicated  in  general  a  minimum  temperature  of  60  to  5  ^  ,  iiod  fre- 
quently during  the  day  was  as  high  as  60  .  1  be  temperature  ol  the 
lower  deck  at  midnight  was  u^^ually  about  bO\  wittiout  any  other  fire 
than  that  jn  the  warming  apparatus. 

.  On  the  nth,  the  wind  being  northerly  and  the  weather  tolerably 
clear,  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  w*  re  visible  to  the  naked  e3^e,  am 
late  as  forty  minuter  past  eight  Hpp;irent  time,  those  of  the  second  mag* 
nitude  till  a  quarter  past  uine,  <md  of  the  tirst  till  ten  o'clock  ;  after 
which  the  sky  became  rather  overcast  This  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  degree  of  light  at  this  period.  The  twilight  was  of  course 
of  long  duration,  and  the  redness  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  was  some- 
times very  plainly  visible  for  more  than  three  hours  aAer  his  settii^. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea- water  in  the  fire-hole  was  29°,  and  Jiy 
the  same  thermometer,  that  ^t  the  bottom  in  six  fathoms  and  a  half  was 
30°.  The  deposition  of  small  snow,  which  1  have  remarked  as  almost 
always  going  on  in  these  regions  in  the  winter,  took  place  this  evening 
in  occasioniid  showers,  so  thick  as  to  oblige  us  to  cover  the  instruments 
with  which  we  were  obi>erving,  though  the  stars  were  plainly  visible 
all  the  time,  and  the  night  was  in  every  other  respect  what  would  ge- 
nerally be  called  clear. 

A  great  squeezing  of  the  young  floes  took  place  at  the  S.E.  point  of 
the  island  on  the  12th.  The  noise  it  makes  when  heard  at  a  distance 
very  much  resembles  that  of  a  heavy  waggon  labouring  over  a  deep 
gravelly  road  ;  but  when  a  nearer  approach  is  ntide,  it  is  more  like  (he 
growling  of  wild  animals,  for  whieh  it  was  in  one  or  two  instances  mis- 
taken. It  was  however  rather  ur^eful  than  otherwise  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  bears  were  abroad,  as,  without  some  such  idea,  people  arc 
apt  to  become  careless  about  going  armed. 

On  the  13th,  the  thermometer  fell  to  —  3V  on  the  ice,  being  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  we  had  as  yet  experienced.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  offing  covered  pn- 
ly  by  a  very  slight  sheet  of  young  ice.  A  favourite  walk  with  the  offi- 
cers during  the  winter  was  round  the  S.E.  point,  where  there  was  in 
consequence  a  hard  and  beaten  path  upon  the  snow.  The  rapid  tide 
which  ran  here,  always  kept  the  point  clear  of  ice,  whenever  there 
was  any  open  water  at  all ;  and  accuHtomed  as  we  had  before  been  iq 
the  winter  to  a  sea  perfectly  frozen  up,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  the  tedious  monotony  of  our  situation,  to  see 
water  naturally  in  a  fluid  state  and  in  motion,  with  birds  swimming 
about  in  it,  even  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

The  themometer  rising  to  —  5' in  the  course  of  the  17(b.  the  wea- 
ther appeared  warm  to  our  feelings.  It  proved  favourable  also  for 
another  play  which  had  ^een  fixed  for  tbio  night,  and  the  **  Poor  Gen- 
tleman" was  performed  by  the  officers  in  so  admirable  and  feeling  a 
manner  as  to  excite  uncommon  inteiest  among  the  men,  and  to  con- 
vince me  more  than  ever  of  the  utility  of  our  theatrical  amusements. 
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The  i8lb  was  a  remarkaUy  dear  day  withMt  any  of  ihai  tiffMatm 
which  asaally  bung  about  the  southern  borizoa.  The  sun  was  there- 
fore clearly  visible  at  noon,  when  such  was  its  oval  shape  that  its  hor- 
izontal diameter  exceeded  the  vertical  by  4\{)T.  We  had  light  in  the 
cabin  for  reading  and  writing  for  three  bburs  and  a  quarter  without 
candles,  and  about 6ve  hours  for  convenient  walking. 

We  had  abuut  this  time  occasion  to  notice,  that  ever  since  our  arri- 
▼al  in  the  bay,  a  gradual,  though  slow,  alteration  had  been  taking  place 
in  the  size  of  the  numerous  grounded  masses  of  ice  in-shore,  occasioa» 
ed  by  every  tide  leaving  a  thin  additional  coat  all  round  the  surface  of 
each ;  so  diat  by  this  time,  only  a  narrow  passage  could  be  found  be- 
tween some  of  them,  where  at  first  there  had  been  a  large  space.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter,  also,  a  number  of  them  were  split  and  upset 
hy  the  great  rise  of  tide,  which,  together  with  th^  cracking  of  thefloe, 
and  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  wiiter  upon  it  near  the  beach, 
made  the  landing  extremely  bad.  This  inconvenience  was  particular* 
}y  felt  by  Mr.  Fis)ier,  whose  various  avocations  led  him  most  on  shore 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

On  the  21st,  it  blew  strong  from  the  N.W.,  with  clear  weather  over- 
bead,  and  some  snow«drift  below.  We  remarked,  however,. that  the 
snow  was  still  much  less  minute  than  at  Melville  island,  and  therefore 
less  easily  raised  by  the  wind  into  drift  The  peculiarity  before  re- 
marked of  it^  adhering  to  the  masts  and  rigging  still  continued  also.  I 
.  bad  three  hoars* "- daylight  for  writing  in  the  cabin  this  day,  the  light 
being  admitted  only  by  the  sky-light,  and  the  weather  unfavourable  on 
account  of  the  snow-drifl. 

The  shortest  day  had  now  passed,  and  all  that  could  be  remarked  upon 
k  was,  that  nobody  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  interest  one 
way  or  the  other.  On  the  former  occasion,  when  novelty  combined 
with  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation  to  give  it  more  than  ordinary  sen- 
sation in  our  minds.  The  case  was  now  very  different ;  our  winter- 
ing was  no  lont^er  an  experiment,  our  comforts  were -greatly  increased, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  ice  as  favourable  as  could 
be  desired.  Under  these  circnmstances,  it  may  easily  be  imagineil 
how  light  the  winter  sat  upon  us,  and  with  what  oomparaflve  indiffer- 
ence we  now  regarded  the  passing  of  the  shortest  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  being  Christmas-eve,  the  ships'  compa** 
nies  were  amused  by  the  officers  performing  the  two  farces  of  *'  A  Ro- 
land for  an  Oliver,"  and  the  '*  Mayor  of  Garratt."  On  Christmas-day 
divine  service  on  board  the  Fqry  was  attended  by  the  officers  and  crews 
of  both  ships.  A  certain  increase  was  also  made  in  the  allowance  of 
provisions,  to  enable  the  people  to  partake  of  Christmas  festivities  to 
tiie  utmost  extent  which  our  situation  and  means  would  allow ;  and  the 
day  was  marked  by  the  most  cl)eerful  hilarity,  accompanied  by  the  ut- 
most regularity  and  good  order.  Among  the  luxuries  which  our  Christ- 
mas dinner  afforded  was  that  of  a  joint  of  English  roast  beef,  of  which 
a  few  quarters  had  been  preserved  for  such  occasions,  by  rubbing  the 
outsit  with  salt,  -and  hanging  it  on  deck  covered  with  canvass.     The 
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low  latitode  m  irhich  oar  last  sooMiMr'sBarigatioii  was  perfbrmed  W<HiU 
have  rendered  its  preservatioD  doubtful  wiUiout  the  salt. 

Considering  it  interesting  to  try  whether  any  difference  could  be  do* 
tected  in  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  at  low  temperatures,  as  con* 
pared  with  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  we  conunenced  a  series  of  ez* 
periments  for  that  purpose,  by  measuring  a  base  completely  across  the 
ice  in  the  bay,  and  noting  by  a  chronon^eter  the  interval  between  the 
Hash  and  report  of  a  six-pounder  gun  fired  several  times  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  it.  An  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  given  in  its  proper 
place. 

For  the  last  two  days  with  the  thermometer  on  the  ice  indicatiog  a 
temperature  of-^  27"*  to  -^  30**,  that  of  the  Fury's  lower  deck  continued 
from  61  to  64**,  affording  a  convincing  pi;pof  of  the  efficacy  of  our  warm- 
ing apparatus.  To  assist  in  preventing  ^the  escape  of  warm  air,  and 
the  consequent  coudensatiotf  of  the  vapour  near  the  ladder-hatchwaysv 
which  must  unavoidably  be  frequently  opened  during  the  day,  screens 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  tht  winter  fixed  round  the  lower  part  at 
them,  and  this  plan  will  I  believe  be  always  found  necessary  under  sio^ 
liar  circumstances.  In  spite  of  every  precaution  however,  th^  imme- 
diate neighbourbeod  of  the  ladders  must  always  be  colder  than  the  rest 
of  the  d^,  owing  to  the  rush  of  cold  air  whicb  invasiably  takes  plaoe 
on  the  opening  of  the  doors.  I  may  here  take  the  opportoni^  of  remark- 
ing, that  the  construction  of  a  ship  appears  in  one  respect  unfavour- 
able for  preventing  tbe  escape  of  the  wamtair  generated  by  the  fires»  and  • 
the  admission  of  cold  from  the  external  atmosphere.  I  allude  to  all  the 
openings  of  a  ship's  inhabited  deck  into  the  open  air,  occorriog^roiis 
aoove,  so  that  besides  the  tendency  to  restore  an  equilibrium  occasion- 
ed by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  below,  that  operation  must  be  mocb 
assisted  by  the  comparative  specific  gravities  of  the  two  atmotpberes ; 
the  warm  by  its  lightness,  constantly  struggling  to  ascend  through  every 
open  crevice,  and  the  oc^d  by  its  weight,  as  incessantly  forcing  itseiif 
downwards.  A  consideration  of  this  circumstance  will  perhaps  set  m  m 
still  stronger  light  the  value  of  placing  cork  or  some  other  slow  conduct- 
or of  heat,  as  a  lining  for  the  deck  above,  while  it  also  points  out  the 
necessity  of  stopping*up  as  far  as  practicable  every  bole  and  cranny  com- 
municating with  the  cold  superincumbent  atmosphere.  On  the  same 
account  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  every  opening  of  our  hatch- 
way-doors during  the  winter,  a  larger-volume  o?  warm  air  rushed  oat 
thal^woold  have  escaped  by  a  door  of  equal  size,  placed  belaw^  or  oa 
a  level  with  the  inhabited  deck.* 

The  sea  presented  to-day  a  large  open  spaoe  to  the  sooth-eastward, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  low  it  was  almost  entue- 
ly  coated  with  a  sheet  of  young  ice.  In  some  clear  pools  near  the 
point  a  single  flo^k  of  osore  than  fifty  dyvekies  were  swimming  idMWt, 

*  The  punga  to  an  EiquhiMNix  hot  is  in  thk  r«tpaet  better  pbtoad  Chaa  enr 
doert{  for,  beipg  rather  below  the  level  of  the  spertmeiit«  the  warm  air  conttaatly 
Boats  aboTe  it  in  the  dome  of  the  but,  having  no  oatlet  but  through  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  coostmoted. 
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besides  otb^  snidler  ones.  Wbile  coDtbaing  the  experiments  en  sound 
this  e?eiuog,  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  reroarkeJ  that  Sirius,  which  was 
nemrly  on  the  meridian  at  the  time,  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  violet 
and  blue  cic|oors  that  can  be  imagined.  Thie  yiolet  was  to  the  west- 
ward, wkkm  was  the  direction  in  which  the  moon  was,  nod  the  Aurora 
was  playing  eboot  at  the  time.  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen  any 
thing  so  brilliant ;  the  play  of  prismatic  colours  in  a  cut  diamond  comes 
the  nearest  to  it. 

The  eoncludiog  month  of  this  year  presented  more  frequent  as  well 
as  more  brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  than  we  had  noticed 
at  an  ^^rlier  period  of  the  winter.     On  the  evening  of  the  2d,  we  ob* 
.served  it  constantly  appearing,  from  five  till  ten  o'dock,  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens  or  another,  but  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  side 
of  senkb.    It  consisted  sometimes  of  luminous  blotches  or  small  clouds, 
at  ethers  of  coruscations  shooting  upwards,  and  a  stationary  light  idr 
ways  perceptible  near  the  horizon  from  S.S.E.  to*S.W.     The  light  was 
white  or  yellowish  white,  and  the  compass  was  not  affected.    On  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  it  also  appeared  in  little  white  spots,  resembling  the 
nthnlm  in  the  heavens,  as  viewed  by  a  telescope  or  the  milky- way  on  a 
very  clear  night     I  may  here  remark  by  the  way,  that  this  last  beauti- 
ful feature  of  the  heavens  very  seldom  appeared  here,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  notion  generally  entertained  of  the  extreme  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  under  a  polar  sky,  we  have  always  found  the  very  re- 
verse to  be  the  fjtct.     It  is  truey'indeed,  that  with  a  northerly  or  wes- 
teHy  wind,  the  sky  wan  generally  what  wooU  be  called  clear  ;  but  there, 
is  scarcely  one  night  in  twenty  when  the  heavenly  boflie^,  if  viewed 
throng  a  telescope,  do  not  appear  surrounded  with  more  or  less  haze* 
Indeed,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  considerable  depoi^itio^  of  mi- 
note  snow  may  not  be  observed  to  take  p}ace,  even  in  the  clearest  nights 
in  these  regions. 

While  making  lunar  observations  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  ,Mr.  Ross 
and  myself  ^remarked  a  meteor  falling  from  ^the  S.E.  to  N.W.,  being 
about  40°  high  when  it  disappeared.  Itlell  so  slowly  as  to  be  visible 
for  four  or  five  seconds,  but  was  in  eyery  other  respect  like  the  falling 
stars,  as  they  are  called,  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  eleven 
P.M.  the  Aurora  was  seen  forming  an  arch,  abont.o"  High  jp  ^ite  centre, 
and  extending  from  S.S.  W.  to  S.E.  The. magnetic  needle  of  AXeff^er's 
compass  vras  not*  perceptibly  affected  during  its  contitiuapce.  At  half- 
past  two  P.lil.,  on- the  6th,  the  wind  being  light fronf  the  £*SJI.,  ^pd 
the  ntiiiosphere  not  very  clear,  though  free  from  olouds,  the  electroine* 
ler  was  tried,  but  without  effect,  the  gold  leaf  not  being  in  the  least  de- 
gree excited. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14ih«  the  Aurora  begap.to  s)iew  itself  an 
sson  as  it  was  dark,  consisting  principally .  of  rays  sbootipg  up  from  the 
horizon  ip  the  E.b.N.  towards  the  zenith,  and  sometimes  passing  throqg|i 
but  vew  little  beyond  it,  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  beay^ns* 
Juet  b«fi»re  ten  o'clock,  however,  a  much  finer  display  of  this  pheno- 
meocm  presented  itself  than  we  had  vetiieen  this  season.    There  still 
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remained  a  place  near  the  horizon  at  E.b.N.,  whence  a  bright  light 
seemed  constantly  to  issue,  and  if  any  part  of  the  phenomenon  coaM 
be  said  to  continue  untfonnly  the  same,  it  was  the  leg  of  a  broadish 
arch  in  that  point,  which  scarcely  ever  changed  its  place,  or  the  inteft* 
sity  of  its  light.  The  arch  was  at  times  completed,  or  thrown  over  to 
the  W.S.W.,  being  15°  high  in  the  centte,  and  generally  about  2°  broad, 
though  in  this  respect  it  was  irregular  Hnd  somewhat  variable.  The 
lower  part  of  the  arch  was  always  well  defined,  the  space  under  it  ap- 
pearing dark,  as  if  a  black  cloud  had  been  there,  which  however,  was 
not  the  case,  as  we  saw  the  stars  in  it  unobscured  except  by  the  light  of 
the  Aurora.  The  upper  side  of  the  arch  was  never  well  defined  ;  but 
its  light  was  graduaDy  sodened  off,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  asqre  of  the 
•ky,  and  often  sent  up  coruscations  towards  the  zenith. 

Thus  far  description  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  brilliant  and 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  because  its  figure  here  maintained  some 
degree  of  regularity ;  1}ut  during  the  most  splendid  part  of  its  continu- 
ance, it  is,  I  believe,  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  mfeodt  of 
others  an  adequate  conception  of  the  truth.  It  is  with  much  diffidence, 
therefore,  that  I  oflbr  the  following  description,  the  only  recommenda- 
tion of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  witnessing 
this  magnificent  display. 

Innumerable  streams  or  bands  of  white  and  yellowish  light  appeared 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  southward  of  the 
zenith,  being  much  the  brightest  in  the  8.E.  and  E.S.E.,  from  whence 
it  had  indeed  often  the  appearance  of  emanating.*^  Some  of  these  streams 
of  light  wereMn  right  lines  like  rays,  others  crooked  and  waving  io  all 
sorts  of  irregular  figures,  and  moving  with  inconceivable  rapidity  in 
various  directions.  Among  these  might  frequently  be  observed  those 
shorter  collections  or  bundles  of  rays,  which,  movipg  with  even  greater 
velocity  than  the  rest,  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  **  merry  dancers,** 
which,  if  I  understand  aright  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  others, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  before.  In  a  short  time  the  Aurora  extended 
itself  over  the  zenith,  about  halfway  down  to  the  northern  horizon  but 
no  farther,  as  if  there  was  something  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
it  did  not  dare  to  approach.  About  this  time,  however,  some  long 
itreMiers  shot  up  from  the  horizon  in  the  N.W.  which  soon  disappear- 
ed.  While  the  light  extended  over  part  of  the  northern  heavens,  there 
were  a  number  of  rays  assuming  a  circular  or  radiated  form  near  the 
zenith,  and  appearing  to  have  a  common  eentre  near  that  point,  fron 
which  they  all  diverged.  The  light  of  which  these  were  compoeed 
appeared  to  have  inconceivably  rapid  motion  in  itself,  though  the  form 
it  assumed  and  the  station  it  occupied  in  the  heavens  underwent  l^le 
or  DO  diange  for  perhaps  a  minute  or  more.  Suppose,  for  instance,  % 
stream  of  l^t  to  nave  occupied  a  space  between  anv  two  of  the  stais» 
by  which  its  position  cooM  be  accoratelv  noticed,  the  light  appeared 
to  pass  coostantlv  and  instantaneously  freoi  one  to  the  other,  as  tC, 
when  a  portion  of  the  subtle  fluid  of  which  it  is  composed  had  oMde  its 
escape  and  vanished  at  the  end  next  one  of  the  stars,  a  firesb  snpply  ^ 
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tmiDterruptedly  furnished  at  the  other.  This  effect  is  a  •common  one 
with  the  Aurora,  and  puts  one  in  mind,  as  far  as  its  motion  alond  is  con- 
cerned, of  a  person  holding  a  long  ribbon  by  one  end,  and  giving  it  an> 
undulatory  motion  through  its  whole  length,  though  its  general  position 
remsfins  the  same.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  various  locomotive 
properties  of  the  Aurora  is  that  which  it  often  has  laterally,  by  which 
I  mean  in  the  direction'perpendicularto  its  Hngth".  This  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  other,  is  usually  slow,  though  still  very  rapid  in  the 
"  merry  dancers,"  which  seem  to  observe  no  law  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  phenomenon.  When  the  streams  or  bands  were  crooked, 
the  convolq^ons  took  piace  indifferently  in  all  directions.  The  Aurora 
did  not  continue  long  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  bat  remained  as  high 
as  that  point  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  after  which  on  the  moon  risings  * 
it  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  half-^ast  eleven  was  no  longer 
visible. 

Thevolour  of  the  light  was  most  frequently  yellowish-white,  some- 
times greenish,  and  once  or  twice  a  lilac  tinge  was  remarked,  when 
several  strata,  as  it  were,  appeared  to  overlay  each  other,  by  very 
rapidly  meeting,  in  which  case  the  light  was  always  increased  in  inten- 
sity. The  electrometer  was  tried  several  times,  and  two  of  Kater'$ 
compasses  exposed  upon  the  ice,  during  the  continuance  of  this  Aurpra, 
but  neither  was  perceptibly  affected  by  it.  We  listened  attentively 
for  any  noise  which  might  accompany  it,  but  could  hear  none,  but  it 
was'too  cold  to  keep  the  ears  uncovered  very  long  at  one  time.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  was  something  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  in  her 
quarters.  Of  its  dimming  the  stars,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt 
We  remarked  it  to  be,  in  this  respect,  like  drawing  a  gauze  veil  over 
the  heavens  in  that  part,  the  veil  being  most  thick,  when  two  of  the 
luminous  sheets  met  and  overlapped.  The  phenomenon  had  all  the 
appeag^ance  of  being  full  as  near  as  many  of  the  clouds  commonly  seen^ 
but  there  were  none  of  the  lalter  to  compare  them  with  at  the  time, 
i  may  in  conclusion  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  and 
changeableness  displayed  by  this  Aurora,  there  was  ihroughout  a  per- 
ceptible inclination  in  the  various  parts  of  it  to  form  an  irregular  arch 
from  E.b.N.  over  to  S.W.b.W. 

From  seven  till  ten  P.M.,  on  the  20th,  while  engaged  in  making  ob- 
servations upon  the  ice,  we  observed  the  Aurora  almost  constantly  ap- 
pearing, though  varying  in  its  form  and  situation.  It  commenced  with 
a  number  of  vertical  coruscations  from  the  S.E.,  south,  and  N.W.  ho- 
rizons, darting  nearly  as  high  as  the  zenith.  This  being  discontinued 
after  ludf  an  hour,  the  leg  of  an  arch  appeared  at  E.S.E.,  inclining 
towards  the  south,  which  remained  nearly  Unaltered  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  its  light  being  of  a  yellow  cast  and  remarkably  brilliant. 
After  this  an  arch  was  gradually  formed  by  the  light  extending  over  to 
W.N.W.,  the  brightest  portion  of  it  being  still  that  in  the  eastern  quar- 
ter. The  arch  was  irregular  and  sometimes  not  continuous,  but  divid- 
ed into  a  number  of  luminous  patches  like  nebulcB.  We  also  noticed, 
»fld  now  remembered  to  have  done  so  once  before,  that  there  were  in 
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some  |ilaces  oarrow  bat  long  horteont^  separations  of  the  light,  dfipeir^ 
ing  like*so  maay  dark  parallel  streaks  lying  over  it,  which,  however, 
ihev  were  not,  as  the  stars  were  here  most  plainly  visible.  The  mag* 
netic  needle  was  not  affected.  This  night  was  one  of  the  cleared  we 
had  during  the  winter,  the  milky  way  appearing  unusually  bright  and 
well-defined. 

On  the  22d,  the  electrometer  was  tried,  the-  wind  being  light  firom 
the  N.W.,  with  overcast.  weathcHr,  and  some  ver^  small  snow  falling  ; 
but  no  perceptible  effect  wus  produced  upon  the  gold  leaf.  In  the  eve* 
oing,  the  Aurora  appeared,  like  a  White  cloud  iu  the  E.S.E.  At  half 
past  nine,  an  irregular  arch  extended  from  that  point  of  the  horizon  to 
ibe  S.W.,  the  breadth  being  from  one  to  two  degrees,  though  constantly 
varying,  and  its  height  in  the  nViddle  ten  degrees.  When  this  kind  of 
«rch  appears  most  perfq^t,  it  is  less  frequently  than  any  other  kind 
attended  with  coruscations,  or  very  rapid  motion  in  the  light.  When 
these  do  accompany  it,  they  are  almost  invariably  observed  to  proceed 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  arch  only. 

In  the  evening  of  the  J3d,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  N.W.,  a 
Dumber  ot  small  roundish  clouds,  very  unusual  here  at  this  season,  rose 
from  the  S.E.,  and  the  sky  was  very  prettily  illuminated  in  the  inter* 
▼als  by  the  Aurora.  These  clouds  remaining  quite  dark  in  their  ap- 
pearance, except  about  their  edges,  even  during  the  most  brilliant  dis* 
play  of  the  Aurora,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  latter  phenomenon  was 
tbe  most  distant  of  the  two.  The  light  of  the  Aurora  was,  as  usual, 
0i«ch  the  brightest  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  This  phenomenon  again  made 
its  appearance  very  beautifully,  on  the  34tb,  resembling,  in  most  par* 
ticulars,  that  described  on  the  14th.  It  was  principally  confined  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  heavens,  and  the  different  streamers  and  corusca* 
tions,  thou<;h  almost  infinitely  varied,  bad  an  evident  tendency  to  arch 
from  E.b.S.  over  to  the  opposite  horizon.  The  ••  merry  dancers" 
were  also  playing  about  with  indescribable  rapidity,  and  many  of  the 
sheets  of  light,  when  they  overlapped  in  meeting,  had  a  very  percep« 
Ubie  Ulac  tinge. ' 

Oo^he  moniing  of  the  fi8th,  the  Aurora  Borealis  appeared  fiuntly  to 
the  westward,  from  4  to  6  o^clock.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  it 
was  observetl  to  form  au  arch  of  very  bright  light  from  S.E.  to  S.S.W.,  its 
centre  being  30**  high.  In  its  general  form  it  was  quite  statioDarj,  as 
indeed  the  more  perfect  arches  usually  are,  but  varied  oceaBtooally  in 
the  btensity  of  the  light,  and  also  in  iU  continuity.  From  the  time 
that  the  daylight  bcjcpm  to  leave  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon,  the  Au* 
rora  again  appeared,  commencing  in  the  S.E.b.E.  with  very  long  corns* 
cations  or  streamers,  which  afterwards  shot  past  the  zenith  over  to  the 
N.W.  At  9  o*clock  the  light  had  become  concentrated  iato  a  low 
orcb;  4**  high  in  the  centre,  well  defined  at  the  lower  edge,  but  oat  so 
at  the  upper.  The  legP  were  at  fir^t  situated  in  the  E.8,E.  and  S.  W. 
b.W.  quarters,  but  the  former  gradually  shifted  about  two  points  mare 
to  the  south.  At  one  time  in  the  evening,  and  before  the  pheoomeDOn 
bad  assumed  the  more  regular  arch-hke  forqi  above  mentiooed,  we  ob- 
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• 


ftexvedibr  Uie  ipaoe  of  a  ftw  fiiimiU^  together  ^  same  x^di^ted  Mf- 
pearaoee  diout  the  zQfAib  as  that  desciihedon  the  14th.  v 


This  chamged  pretty  suddedy  into  an  uregulariy  circular  band  of  Bght, 
like  a  rtbbon,  thus  : 


or 


aod  then  agun  retonied  to  the  radiated  ibrm,  but  notther  of  the«e  up* 
pearances  coatinaed  rery  long.  There  was  a  gr^at  deat  deal  of  the  U- 
lac  tint  obserrable  this  eveDiog,  and  the  effect  of  the  sheets  of  iigbC  an 
obsouiriog  the  stars  was  again  too  erident  to  admit  a  doubt. 

The  frequency  and  ill  success  with  which  we  bad  tried  the  electro- 
meter made  ua  almost  despair  of  ever  detectiog  any  electricity  in  the 
atmei^here,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  chain  being  observed 
to  te&^le  very  much,  we  thought  the  motion  might  imve  i>een  occa- 
sioned by  this  couse*  On  applying  the  electrometer,  however,  the 
gold  ieaf  was  not  in  the  sliglMtest degree  affected.  We  afterwards  found 
it  to  have  arisen  from  the  wind  acting  upon  the  plank  at  the  mast-4iead 
in  a  certain  angle,  the  same  effect  being  once  or  twice  afterwards  pro- 
duced with  a  breeze  in  the  same  direetion. 

.  On  die  arrival  of  ^  last  day  of  the  year,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ex- 
perience  v^y  high  gratification  in  observing  the  excellent  health  emd 
spirits  enjoyed  by  almost  every  officer  and  mai^  in  both  ships.  The  on- 
ly iiMfaikl  in 'the  Expedition  was  Reid,  our  carpenter's  maile,  and  even 
he  was  at  this  period  so  much  improved,  that  very  soDguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  continued  amendment.  In  consequence  of  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  the  men  were  clothed,  particularh  %^ut 
the  feet,  not  a  single  firost-bite  had  occurred  that  required  medical  as*- 
distance  even  for  a  day,  and,  iwhat  was  more  important  to  us,  not  a  seur- 
batic  symptom  had  appeared. 

To  Increai^e  our  ordinary  issue  of  asti-scoitratics,  liberal  as  it  already 
vvas,  "(te  hadfirom  the  commeacemen^  of  the  winter  adopted  a  regent 
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Stten  of  gppowiog  nratUiH  and  ctms,  wfaicb  the  toperior  wamidi  of  *e 
ipi  new  eoabled  ut  to  do  on  a  largerscale  than  before.  Eadi  niiM, 
both  of  the  officers  and  ships's  compaoj,  was  for  this  fmrpose  fiuniebed 
with  a  shallow  box  filled  with  mould,  in  which  a  crop  cooM  geoeraUj 
be  raised  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  fnaotitj  thus  procured  on 
board  the  Furv  uqw  amounted  to  abore  fiAv  pounds'  weighty  aod^  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  spring  to  yearly  one  hundred  po^inds  ;  and,  trifling 
as  such  a  supply  may  appear  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
more  abundantly  furnished,  it  will  not  be  considered  to  have  been  with- 
out its  use,  when  it  is  remembered  how  complete  a  specific  for  the 
scurvy /reift  vegetable  substance  has  invariably  proved.  In  consider* 
ation  of  the  salads  thus  raised,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  our  reaerv* 
ing  the  cranberries  intended  to  have  been  issued  during  a  part  of  this 
winter,  until  circumstances  mi^t  render  them  more  essentially  re-  , 
quisite  to  the  health  of  the  ships'  comfranies.  This  arrangement  was 
accordkigly  adopted  and  the  event  fully  justified  its  propriety. 

With  respect  to  the  occufwtions  which  engaged  our  time  durioc  this 
season  ef  unavoidable  inactivity,  I  can  add  little  or  nothing  to  my  form- 
er account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  pasped  the  winter  at  Melville  Is- 
land ;  for  the  two  situations  were  so  nearly  similar,  and  our  resources 
necessarily  so  limited  in  this  way,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  produce  wnd^ 
variety  in  the  employment  of  them.  It  may  be  imagined,  and  iras  in- 
deed anticipated  by  ourselves,  that  want  of  novelty  was  on  the  present 
occasion  a  disadvantage  likely  to  render  our  confinement  more  tedious 
thmi  before ;  but  this  by  no  means  appeared  to  be  the  case  :  for  the 
men  sufficient  emplojrmeot  may  always  be  found  to  prevent  the  ^oe- 
sibility  of  their  being  idle ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  auxiliartet, 
to  which  we  had  recourse  to  assist  in  promoting  this  end ;  while  most 
officers  had  resources  within  themselves,  of  which  scarcely  any  situa- 
tion or  circumstances  can  divest  them.  What  with  reading,  writing, 
making  and  calculating  observations,  observing  the  various  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  taking  the  exercise  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  no- 
body I  beUeve  ever  felt  any  symptoms  cfamui  during  our  contaouance 
in  winter-quarters. 

Among  the  recreations  which  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to 
several  amonc  us,  I  may  mention  the  musical  parties  we  were  enabled 
to  muster,  and  which  assembled  on  stated  evenings  throughout  the  win- 
ter, alternately  in  Captam  Lyon's  cabin  and  my  own.  More  dtiUul 
amateurs  in  music  nught  well  have  smiled  at  these  our  humble  con- 
certs ?  but  it  will  not  incline  them  to  think  less  of  the  science  they  ad- 
mire to  be  assured  that,  in  these  remote  aad  desolate  regions  of  the 
l^be,  it  has  often  furnished  us  with  the  most  pleasurable  sensatioos 
which  our  situiition  was  capable  of  aflbrding :  for  independently  of  the 
mere  gratification  afibrded  to  the  ear  by  mosic,  there  is  perhaps  acarco* 
ly  a  person  in  the  world  really  food  of  it,  in  whose  mind  its  soood  is  not 
more  or  less  conoected  with  '*  his  fiir-distant  home."  There  are  al- 
w^  lome  remembrances  which  render  them  inseparable,  aad  those 
a«»odattons  are  not  to  be  despised  which,  while  we  are  epfiged  in  tMi 
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With  our  time  thus  occupied,  our  comforts  90  abundant,  and  the 
prospect  at  sea*ward  so  eiilivening,  it  would  indeed  baye  been  our  own 
ftnlts,  had  we  feh  any  thing  but  enjoyment  in  our  present  state,  and  the 
B09t  lively  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Many  foxes  caught — Continued  open  water  in  the  offing — Partial  disrupt 
tion  of  the  Ice  in  thelBay — Meteorological  phenomena  and  temperature 
of  animals — Arrival  of  a  tribe  of  S^uimavx-^First  meeting,  and  tub- 
sequent  intercourse  with  them — Esquimaux  in  want  of  provisions — 
Supplied  with  bread- dust-^Some  account  of  a  Sealing  Excursion  with 
thetn — Fresh  disruption  of  the  Ice  in  the  Bay — Closing  of  the  Winter 
Theatre — Meteorological  phenomena  till  the  end  of  February  1822. 

The  first  clay  of  the  new  year  was  a  very  severe  one  in  the  open  air, 
the  thernaometer  being  down  to  —  22%  and  the  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  north-west.  The  effect  of  a  breeze  upon  the  feelings  is  well 
known  to  every  person,  even  in  comparatively  temperate  climates,  but 
at  low  temperatures  it  becomes  painful  and  almost  insupportable.  «Thu8, 
with  the  thermometer  at — 55%  and  no  wind  stirring,  the  haoids  may 
remain  uncovered  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  in* 
convenience ;  while  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  the  thermometer  nearly 
as  high  as  zero^  few  people  can  keep  them  exposed  so  long  without 
considerable  pain.  A  high  wind  also  had  great  effect  in  occasioning  a 
general  decrease  of  temperature  in  most  parts  of  the  ship,  not  by  its 
gaining  admission  into  the  inhabited  appartments,  but  by  favouring  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  without. 

About  noon  on  the  2d,  Captain  Lyon  observed  a  considerable -body 
of  8D0W  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  whirled  round  in  a  spiral  form  like 
that  of  a  water-spout,  though  with  us  the  breeze  was  quite  light  at  the 
time.  It  increased  gradusilly  in  size  till  lost  behind  the  south-east 
pomt.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which  the  hares  must  find  in  ob- 
taining subsistence  during  the  winter,  these  animals  were  at  this  time  in 
the  habit  of  coming  alongside  the  ships  Upon  the  ice  to  pick  up  what 
they  could  from  our  rubbish  heaps.  A  fox  or  tWo  still  entftrd9  the  traps 
occasionally,  and  our  gentlemen  informed  me  that  they  had  always  beett 
most  successful  in  catching  them  after  a  southerly  wind,  which  they 
attri^nted  with  great  probability  to  the  smell  of  the  ships  betng  thus 
more  extensively  communicated  over  the  island.  One  or  two  of  th^^^ 
poor  creatures  had  been  found  in  the  traps  with  their  tongues  almost 
bitten  in  two.  l^he  traps  made  use  of  for  catching  these  beautiAil  fit- 
tie  animals  were  formed  of  a  small  cask,  haviiog  a  sliding  door  lik^  that 
of  a  Common  mouse-trap,  and  were  baited  with  oil  meat  or  blubber. 
The  whole  number  caught  during  the  winter  was  between  eighty  anil 
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Dioety,  of  which  more  t^an  seventy  were  taken  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. In  a  single  trap  of  Captain  Lyon's,  no  less  than  fifteen  were 
caught  in  the  course  of  four  hours,  on  the  night  of  the  2^th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  the  people  engaged  in  watching  the  trap  remarked  that  do 
sooner  had  one  of  these  animals  been  taken  out,  and  they  themselves 
retired  a  few  yard$<,  than  another  entered  it.  So  stupid  indeed  are 
they  in  thisjpspect  that,  in  several  instances,  those  which  escaped  from 
the  ships  entered  ai)d  were  re-cau^ht  in  the  same  traps  as  before. 

Of  a  great  number  of  foxes  weighed  by  Captain  Lyon  during  the 
winter,  the  average  weight  was  eight  pounds,  but  they  varied  from 
nine  and  a  half  to  seven,  and  he  observed  that  the  males,  though  larger 
than  the  females,  were  not  so  fat.  The  fur  of  the  whole  of  them  when 
first  caught  was  of  the  purest  white,  except  in  two  or  three  individuals 
of  a  bluish  colour,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  species.  The 
great  variety  of  dispositions  displayed  by  those  which  were  kept  fov 
tammg  was  very  remarkable,  some  being  gentle  and  quiet  from  the 
time. of  their  first  coming  on  board,  and  others  remaining  wild  and  in- 
tractable in  «pite  of  every  kindness  and  good  treatment.  Our  dogs  be- 
came familiar  enough  even  to  play  with  them  ;  but  the  foxes  were,  on 
their  part,  never  entirely  free  from  apprehension  on  this  account.  . 
The  noise  they  make  when  irritated  is  a  weak  half-stified  sort  of  bark, 
but  they  have  also  a  more  shrill  and  piercing  cry  when  much  frightened. 
When  placed  with  their  houses  upon  the  ice,  they  were  constantly  endea- 
vouring  to  burrow  in  the  snow  within  the  circle  of  their  chains,  and  one 
of  them,  where  the  snow  lay  deeper  than  usual,  soon  formed  for  himself 
a  secure  and  sheltered  apartment  under  it.  When  deprived  of  the 
means  of  doing  this,  they  are  far  from  being  proof  against  the  severity 
of  the  season,  for  two  or  three  died  on  board  the  Fury  entirely  from 
this  cause,  though  furnished  with  good  kennels.  Of  those  which  were 
taken  better  care  of,  not  one  remained  on  board  alive  when  we  went 
to  sea,  the  greater  part  having  gradually  wasted  away,  though  well 
fed  and  housed  ;  and  the  rest  which  were  thriving  better  made  their 
escape  to  the  shore.  v 

We  had  hitherto  found  the  thermometer  on  board  stand  from  two  to 
Hve  degrees  higher  than  that  on  the  ice,  owing^to  the  warm  atmosphere 
created  by  the  fires.  On  the  6th  at  noon,  however,  the  difference 
•mounted  to  9%  that  on  board  standing  at  —  22%  when  the  other  indi- 
cated a  temperature  of —  ST.  We  did  not  know  to  what  itause  to  at- 
tribute this,  but  two  or  three  degrees  may  fairly  be  deducted  on  this 
account  from  the  mean  temperatures  given  in  the  Meteorological  Ab- 
stract throughout  the  winter. 

Some  port-wine,  which  was  stowed  in  bins  in  the  slop-room,  having 
a  ffetk  or  two  before  been  found  partially  frozen,  a  further  examma- 
tiontook  place  on  the  12th,  when  two  or  three  bottles  were  found 
broken,  and  the  wine  entirely  frozen  in  thin  laminae  not  unlike  the 
plates  of  white  mica,  and  from  one-eighth  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  White  wine  was  frozen  into  one  mass,  retaining  its  colour 
•ad  translucency,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  very  clear  amber. 
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The  circumstance  of  our  never  having  met  with  so  much  loss  io  this 
way,  in  the  course  of  a  much  more  severe  winter  at  Melville  Island, 
induced  as  to  examine  into  the  cause  ;  when  we  found  it  arose  from  a 
different  stowage  oft  he  wine,  which  in  the  present  instance  had  been  al* 
lowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side,  but  had  before  been  a 
foot  or  two  removed  from  it. 

On  the  1 3th  we  were  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  ft  see  almost 
as  much  open  water  to  the  south-east  and  nortb-t^ast  of  the  island,  as 
we  had  ever  yet  observed.  It  wiis  covered  indeed  with  a  very  thin 
coating  of  young  ice,  but  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  rose  freely  from  it, 
which  is  never  the  case  many  hours  after  its  formation.  A  floe  of 
young  ice,  on  which  some  of  the  officers  had  walked  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  having  now  disappeared, 
1  considered  it  prudent  to  direct,  in  addition  to  the  general  precau- 
tionary orders,  that  no  person  should  'in  future  venture  outyide  o£  the 
grounded  masses  in  the  bay.  '  • 

An  ermine,  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  traced  the  preceding  day 
up  the  Hecla's  stem,  and  even  on  board  her.  Captain  hycfb  to-day  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  in  a  trap.  This  beautiful  creature  was  entirely 
white,  except  a  black  brush  t(5  its  tail,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  the  usual 
sulphur  or  straw  colour  on  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  also  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  fore-legs.  The  little  animal  being  put  into  a  convenient  cage 
seemed  soon  to  feel  himself  perfectly  at  home,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  without  any  apparent  apprehension,  but  evincing  a  very  de- 
cided determination  to  resent  a  too  near  approach  to  the  wires  of  his 
new  habitation. 

There  was  to-day  a  very  thick  deposit  of  snow  almost  constantly  oc« 
earring,  though  the  weather  might  very  well  be  called  clear.  The 
iHnter  atmosphere  of  these  regions  is  indeed  seldom  or  never  free 
from  it,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  placing  an  instrument  in  the  open 
air  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  that  of  to-day  only  differed  from  the  usual  de- 
.  posit  in  the  degree  in  which  it  took  place.  At  one  P.M.  a  thermome- 
ter on  the  north  side  of  the  post  on  the  ice  stood  at — 32°,  and  the  other, 
exposed  to,  the  sun's  rays  on  the  south  side  only  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture one  degree  higher. 

There  was  to-day  a  great  deal  of  terrestrial  refraction,  the  ice  and 
land  to  the  westward  being  thrown  up  by  it  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and 
ever  varying  shapes.  The  ttiermometer  was — 31%  and  the  barometer  at 
29.73  inches,  under  which  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  smoke  was 
observed  to  ascend  quite  freely  from  the  stove-pipes.  At  one  P  M. 
the  snow  upon  the  black  paint- work  of  the  stern,  which  was  exposed 
directly  to  the  sun's  rays,  was  falling  off  in  little  pieces  and  leaving  a 
wet  mark  behind  it.  This  circumstance  recalled  to  our  recollection  the 
anxious  impatience  with  which,  at  Melville  Island,  we  were  watching 
for  this  symptom  of  returning  warmth,  four  or  five  months  later  than 
this. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  one  on  the  18th,  the  thermometer  on  the  north 
side  of  the  post  stood  at  —37%  while  another  with  its  bulb  coated  with 
black  rose  to  — 26%  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  the  tfouth  side. 
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Ai|a  late  hour  tbia  evMiing  the  stove-pipe  of  my  calkin  caught  fire, 
which  gave  us  caase  for  a  momentavy  alann,  bat  backets  and  water  be- 
iog  at  haad  it  was  soon  extinguished.  This  accident  was  occasioned  by 
a  quantity  of  soot  collected  in  tb^  stove-pipe,  and  yet  was  not  altogether 
to  be  attributed  to  neglect  in  the  persons  appointed  to  sweep  the  whole 
•f  tbem  twice  a  week.  As.  the  cause  of  it  is  such  as  is  not  likely  to  be 
anticipated  by  persons  Irving  in  temperate  climates,  and  as  the  know- 
le^e  of  it  may  be  serviceable  to  somebody  destined  fdt  a  cold  one,  I 
shall  here^explatn  it.  The  smoke  of  coals  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  th^e  state  of  vapour.  This  in  temperate  climates,  and  in- 
deed till  the  thermometer  falls  to  about 'lU**  degrees  below  zero^  is  car* 
ried  up  ih^chimney  and  principally  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  Wheo  , 
the  coM  becomes  more  intense  however,  this  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  for 
the  vapour  is  then  condensed  into  water  before  it  can  escape  from  the 
stove-pipess  within  which. a  mass-of  ice  is,  in  consequence,  very  spee- 
dily formed''^.  The>vttpour  thus  arrested  must  necessarily  also  detain 
a  quantity  of  soot,  which  being  subseqvently  enclosed  in  the  ice  as  the 
latter  accumulates,  the  brush  generally^used  to  clean  the  pipes  cannot 
bring  it  away.  By  at.y  occasional  increase  of  temperature,  either  in 
the  external  air  or  in  the  fire  below,  thrice  sometimes  thaws,  pouring 
down  a  stream  of  water  into  the  fire  and  bringing  with  it  a  most  pun* 
gent  and  oppressive  smell  of  soot.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  accidents  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary  to  sweep 
the  pipes  much  more  freql^ently  than  in  warmer  climates,  and  even 
occasionally  to  thaw  the  ice  out  of  them  by  a  firfc  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose. 

The  thennometer,  which  had  fallen  to  — 38**  the  preceding  night, 
stood  at«^-40''  at  oine^.M.  on  the  20th,  being,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
the  lowest  temperatdre  we  were  destined  to  experience  for  this  winter. 
The  thennometer  rose  to  — 36"*  at  noon,  and  was  ten  degrees  higher 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  mys,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear  and 
the  wind  very  light.  The  22d  was*  a  very  severe  day  in  the  open  air 
in  consequence  of  a  fresh  wind  blowing,  which  also  occasioned  ttie  tern- 
peratore  of  the  Fury's  lower  deck  to  fall  for  the  first  time,  thouglronly 
ibren  hour,  to  48°.  The  inconvenience  of  a  cold  night  was  felt  in  a 
greater  degree,  however,  by  the  officers  who,  nothwitbstanding  a  most 
luftomfortable  and  ev^  painful  temperature  for  stage-dresses,  perse* 
vered  in  amnning  the  men  by  the  theatrical  performances  that  had  been 
Sated  for  this  evening,  and  accordingly  produced  the  two  farces  of 
''.Raisiog  the  Wind'  and  "The  Sleep-walker,"  to  the  infinite  grati- 
fication of  their  audience. 

About  this  time  we  were  surprised  to^nd  that  one  of  the  Hecla's  an- 
chors on  shore  had  come  home,  in  consequence  of  the  cable  becoming 
more  tight  from  the  ship.     This  was  perhaps  occastoned  by  the  ice, 

*  When  the  weather  was  not  Tery  severely  cold,  and  a  part  of  the  vapooreaca- 
pedl^Rom  the  Sptpe'of  the  galley-firo^tbe  fore-rigging  was  aJv^ayt  coaled  witb  ice, 
trom  the  smoke  pataiog  by  it. 
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which  was  detaghed  £romtb«  sbore  every  tide,  receiTiog,  in  the  man- 
ner before  described  with  the  grounded  masses,  a  certain  daily  tboi^h 
smail  addition,  by  which  means  it  had  imperceptibly  receded,  taking  the 
slups  with  it.  It  was  necessary  there^re  in  future,  to  keep  th^  cables 
more  slacks  to  avoid  jdisturbing  or  injuring  the  anchors.  On  the  25tb9 
being  about  the  time  of  the  highest  springtide,  we^  began  to  think  thai 
the  ice  might  one  day  remove*  us  ratlier  more  forcibly  than  by  the  slow 
process  just  retted,  for  we  found  at  daylight,  to  our  great  surpnise,  that 
a  portico  of  the  floe  belonging  to  the  bay,  and  which  we  had  consider- 
ed as  quite  fixed  for  the.winter,  had  now  been  broken  off  and  removed, 
leaving  the  clear  ivater  within  four  or  ^ve  hundred  yards  of  our  stems. 
A  cloud  of  frost- smoke  was  issuing  from  it,  and  a  flock  6f  dovekies 
swinunmg  about  in  it.  * 

On  the  26tb,  we  flew  a  kite  ig  the  height  of  three  hendred  and  sev- 
enty-nine feet,  (as  obtained  by  geometrical  measurement,)  with  a  Six'j 
register-thermometer  attached  to  it.  This  afte^it  had  beeb  up  a  quar- 
ter of  ao  hour  iodtcated  a  minimum  of — 23}"*,  the  temperature  upon  the 
ice,  by  the  same  IbeVmometer  tried  before  and  after  being  -*'24|°. 

Mr.  Pulfer  the  carpenter  of  the  Hecla  in  taking  a  wsdk  round  the 
SrE.  point,  on  the  27tb,  was  somewhat  startled  at  suddenly  observing 
a  liOrge  bear  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  and  prudently  retreated  to 
the  ships  before  Bruin  saw  him.  It  is  commonly  beheved  by  the 
Greenland  sailors,  who  have  certainly  the  best  opportunities  of  judg-^ 
ing,  that  these  animals  are  not  generally  dis'^ed  to  retreat  from  one 
man,  though  they  invariably  fly  fro^  a  party. 

On  the  2dth  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  which  on  the 
following  day  increased  to  a  gale  more  to  the  westward.  In  this 
instance  the  thermometer  seemed  to  rise  with  the  wind,  namely, 
from-^2#''  in  the  morning  to  ^--IS"*  at  midnigbt.'  The  thermometer 
fell  again  qo  the  31st,  at  the  same  time  with  Uie  wind  ;  but  these  two 
phenomena  did  not  often  appear  to* have  the  same  connexion  as  at 
Melville  Island.  The  month  of  January  closed  with  cold  though  ra- 
ther overcast  weather,  and  we  thought  we  had  escaped  very  favourably 
witb^  mfsan  temperature  of—  22°  96*. 

The  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  during  January  were  gene- 
rally more  distinguished  for  their  frequency  than  their  brilliancy,  or 
for  any  extraordinary  forms  which  this  phenooienon  presented.  To- 
wards midnight,  on  the  13th,  the  weather  being  clear,  it  appeared  in  a 
very  bright  arch  from  south  to  N.E.,  being  lO"*  to  15°  h^^her  in  the 
centre.  It  afterwards  assumed  a  wavy  or  serpentine  form,  which  con- 
stmkUy  varied,  and  smaller  streams  of  light  seemed  to  be  continually 
meeting  the  larger,  from  near  the  zenith.  From  midnight  till  two 
A.M.  OB  the  24lh,  it  continued  very  bright  and  generally  extended 
from  east,  where  it  was  mo^t  brilhant,  to  W.N.W.  The  following 
evening,  an  arch  of  the  Aurora  assumed  the  most  perfect  bridge-like 
fo^  1  ever  saw.  It  extended  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  heavens,  both  its  edges  being  well  defined,  which  is  very 
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rarely  the  case.  At  seven  A.M.  on  the  following  morning,  it  appeared 
again  in  a  form  still  more  novel,  three  complete  arches  being  now  visi- 
ble ;  the  middle  one,  which  was  the  brightest,  passing  through  the  zen- 
ith and  the  others,  which  were  in*  the  centre  about  20''  distant  from  it 
on  each  side,  gradually  closing  till  they  joined  it  at  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
general  resemblance  in  the  form  of  this  phenomenon  to  that  1  have 
frequently  mentioned,  as  assumed  by  the  clouds  in  the  polar  regions  itt 
particulars  seasons* :  this  coincidence  may  possibly  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  Aurora.  For  several  hours 
on  the  same  night,  this  meteor  formed  a  tolerably  well-de6ned  arch 
from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  being  6**  high  in  the  centre,  reaching  from 
one  horizon  to  the  other,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  heavens.  Early  on  the  morning  ot  the  16th,  it  was  seen  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  much  in  the  same  situation,,  and  on  the  following 
evening  it  appeared  faintly  in  almost  every  part  of  the  heavens. 

From  eleven  P.M.  till  past  midnight,  on  the  ISDi,  it  once  more  ap- 
peared very  bright  from  W.  to  S.E.,  having  at  times  a  very  rapid  and 
irregular  motion.  Whenever  the  light  was  most  concentrated  it  was 
also  the  brightest,  and  almost  always,  in  that  case,  we  observed  it  as- 
sume an  arch-like  form  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  when  there  appeared 
two  concentric  though  not  altogether  continuous  arches,  extending 
from  S.E.b.E.  to  W.S.W.,  the  highest  being  8^  to  10''  above  the  hori- 
zon, but  in  this  respect  at  times  slowly  varying.  At  eleven  P.M.,  after 
thus  remaining  without  any  very  remarkable  alteration  for  above  two 
hours,  it  suddenly  became  extremely  variable,  shifting  its  place  lateral- 
ly  with  a  prodigiously  rapid  motion,  but  still  keeping  within  the  gene- 
nl  limits  above  mentioned,  both  in  bearing  and  altitude.  In  this  late- 
ral moti)n,  which  was  somewhat  of  the  kind  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe on  the  14th  of  December,  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  toU  over 
from  one  end  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  number- 
less lighter  and  less  brilliant  coruscations  were  emitted  from  its  upper 
margin.  Whenever  the  pheoomeoon  occupied  the  smallest  space  in 
the  heavens,  the  light  was  invariably  the  most  intense,  and  often  when 
several  sheets  of  it  appeared  to  unite,  in  the  manner  before  explained, 
the  lilac  tint  was  quite  vivid  ;  in  general,  its  colour  was  yellowish. 
Stars  of  the  second  magnitude  were  almost  obscured  by  it. 
*  Towards  the  end  of  January,  this  phenomenon  appeared  frequently 
10  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  but  it  was  generally  faint,  and  unmarked  bj 
any  peculiarity  requiring  farther  notice.  The  electrometer  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  mast-head  chain,  and  the  magnetic  needle  con- 
staotly  watched  during  all  these  appearances,  but  neither  of  these  was 
on  any  one  occasion  sensil^y  affected.  The  only  other  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena  that  need  be  noticed  about  this  period  were  one  or  two 
instances  of  parhelia  and  paraselense,  sometimes  tinged  with  the  pris- 

•  Accwmt  of  the  Voytge  of  ISIO-W,  pp.  141, 144,  J64. 
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tnatic  tints,  and  sometimes  colourless,  bat  always  situated  at  the  angular 
distance  of  about  22^°  on  each  side  of  tRe  sun  and  moon,  and  usually  up* 
on  halos.  more  or  less  distinct  and  perfect. 

A  sheet  of  yuung  ice  was  several  times  formed  and  dislodged  by  the 
tides  within  the  points  of  our  bay  ;  but  the  water  continued  open  to  the 
south-eastward  with  every  northerly  or  westerly  wind,  and  numerous 
dovekies  were  swimming,  about  near  the  shore  ;  neither  did  the  land 
animals  altogether  desert  us,  a  few  foxes  being  still  occasionally  caught 
in  traps,  and  one  or  two  hares  killed  while  literally  feeding  alctogside 
the  ships  on  our  rubbish  heaps. 

The  following  temperatures  of  animals  just  after  death  were  princi- 
pally taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  them  : — 


t 

Ten 

iperature  of 

The  Animal. 

The  Atmosphere. 

Nov.  15, 1821.  , 

An  Arctic  fox 

1061 

o 

—14 

Dec  3,    '» 

Ditto 

lOli 

—  5 

»      »     >> 

Ditto 

100 

—  3   . 

"    11,     " 

Ditto 

lOU 

—21 

»    15,     »» 

Ditto 

991 

—15 

"    17,      " 

Ditto 

98 

.        —10 

**    19,     " 

Ditto 

m 

—14 

Jan.  3, 1822. 

Ditto 

104^ 

.        —23 

"      9,     '' 

A  white  hare 

101 

—21 

"    10,    » 

An  Arctic  fox 

100 

—15 

r  17,  « 

Ditto 

106 

—32 

''    24,    » 

Ditto 

103 

.        —27 

3i      JJ       » 

Ditto 

103 

—27 

n      >j       5> 

Ditto 

102 

—25 

"    27,     '^ 

Ditto 

101 

—32 

Feb.  2,      " 

A  Wolf 

105 

.        .        —27 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
number  of  strange  people  were  seen  to  the  westward,  coming  towards 
the  ships  over  the  ice.  On  directing  a  glass  towards  them  we  found 
tbem  to  be  Esquimaux,  and  also  discovered  some  appearance  of  huts 
on  shore,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  ships,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. I  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  Captain  Lyon,  ao  of- 
ficer from  each  ship,  and  two  of  the  men,  to  meet  the  natives  who,  to 
the  number  of  five-and-  twenty,  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  abreast  and 
still  advanced  slowly  towards  us.  As  we  approached  nearer  they  stood 
still,  remaining  as  before  in  a  compact  line,  from  which  they  did  not  move 
for  some  time  after  we  reached  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  their 
quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  which  presented  a  very 
striking  contrast  with  the  noisy  demeanour  of  the  natives  of  Hudson's 
Strait.  They  appeared  at  a  distance  to  have  arms  in  their  bands,  but 
what  we  had  taken  for  bows  or  spears  proved  to  be  only  a  few  blades 
of  whalebone  which  they  had  brought,  either  as  a  peace-offering,  or  for 
barter,  and  which  we  immediately  purchased  for  a  few  small  nails  and 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept    on   boird  HU  Mt- 
J^'s  8b^  FfTRY^at  Water  ^and,  dmfmg  the  Month  of  JtmuMry^  1^28.  . 

1 
Day 

1 

Fahrenheit's 
Tbemioffleter. 

61.00 

Barometer.         | 

Frerailinff 
Winds. 

Frendlihi; 
Weather. 

ssi-jS^i 

HUan. 

o 

-19.75; 

MazT.    Mini-   , 

m«m.     vrnm^  1  Mem.  | 

Direction. 
NW 
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fresh 

o 

-16- 

-k 

inches. 
29.62 

inchet. ,  iocbet. 
29.55  29.593 

fia* 

2 

18 

27 

22.08 

51.33 

29.69 

29.57  29.617 

NNW 

ID04t. 

clotf 

3 

17 

26 

21.58 

59.22 

29.75 

29.66  29.723 

NE 

light 

ekmdbr 

4 

11 

21 

15.75 

60.5 

29.69 

29.45  29.547 

NW 

modt. 

hasyaadmov 

5 

w. 

26 

22.50 

5aQ6 

29.72 

29.70  29.710 

NW 

li^ 

tm 

6 

17 

22 

19.04 

65.5 

29.84 

2^.76  29.805 

West 

modt. 

1 

7 

13 

21 

18.44 

59.75 

29.70 

29.59 

29.627 

WNW 

modt. 

€lo«4l 

8 

17 

20 

19.33 

58.5 

89.99 

29.66 

29.800 

#NW 

•croog 

ckmdjr 

9 

18 

22 

20.04 

54.66 

30.01 

29.78 

29.952 
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Ught 
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10 

.7 

13 

9.42 

60.33 

29.70 

29.47 
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6 

16 
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29.582 
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12 

16 

24 
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29.847 

NW 
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13 
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29.757 
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t     cloar 
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19 

26 
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19 

25 
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29.84 
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29.753 

NW 
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16 

18 

25 
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29.64 

29.683 
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17 

15 

27 

18.62 
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29.63 

29.652 
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18 

25 

31 

28.46     60.00 
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29.713 
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19 

28 

S3 
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29.855 
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SO 

27 

37 
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29.94  30.035 

NW 
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21 

81 
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22 

25 

82 

28.33 
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NW 
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23 

29 

32 
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24 
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31 
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25 

14 

XI 
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26 

22 

30 
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29.61 
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27 

31 

34 

32.79 
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NW 
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2S 

30 

37 

34.00 

52.00 
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*M 

29 

27 

37 

30.58 
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55.00 
56.84 

29.98 
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31 
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14 

26 
24 
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30.03 
30.02 
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ill 

-^V   22.961 

29.42 

29.794^ 

SEdONI)  VOTAGJB'Ol'  DlSCOYEkt*  1^35  ^ 

t>eads.  Some  of  Ae  womea,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  four,  as 
well  artvro  children,  in  this  party,  having  handsome  clothes  on  which 
attnkcted  oar  attention,  they  began  to  our  utter  astonishment  and  con- 
sfemation  to  strip,  thooigh  the  thermometer  stood  at  2^  below  zero. 
We  soon  found  however  that  there  was  nothing  so  dreadful  in  this  as  we 
at  first  imagined,  every  individual  among  them  having  on  a  complete 
double  suit.  The  whole  were  of  deer-skin  and  looked  both  clean  and 
comfortable. 

However  quietly  the  Esquimaux  had  awaited  our  approach  and  still 
continued  to  conduct  themselves,  there  was  as  little  apprehension  or 
tlistrast  visible  in  their  countenances  or  manner  as  it  nas  possible  for 
one  strange  set  of  persons  to  evince  on  meeting  another.  As  soon, 
therefore, *as  we  had  bought  all  that  they  had  to  sell,  and  made  them  a 
Biiaiber  of  valuable  presents,  We  expressed  by  sigps  our  wish  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  huts,  with  which  they  willingly  complied,  and  we  im- 
mematelj  set  but  together.  On  our  way  the  Esquimaux  weretmuch  amus- 
ed by  our  dogs,  especially  by  a  large  one  of  the  Newfoundland  breed* 
thsA  bad  been  taught  to  fetch  and  carry — a  qualification  which  seemed 
lo  excite  unbounded  astonishment ;  and  the  children  could  scarce  con- 
tiiin  themselFOS  for  joy,  when  Captain  Lyon  gave  them  a  stick  to  throw 
for  the  dog  to  bring  back  to  them.  A  child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  thus 
amnsing  itself  on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  climate,  formed  by  no  means 
the  least  characteristic  figure  of  our  motley  group.  An  old  and  infirm  man? 
supported  by  a  stick  which  indeed  he  much  needed,  was  soon  left  be*- 
kind  u^  his  companions  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  his  infirmities,  and 
leaving  him  without  reluctance  ot  apology  to  find  his  way  home  at  his 
own  pace.  When  we  had  approached  the  huts  within  a  few  hundred 
yards,  three  of  the  Esquimaux  went  on  before  uSj  having  previously 
explained  that  they  were  going  to  confine  their  dogs,  lest  being  fright- 
ened at  our  coming  they  should  run  away* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight 
of  the  ships,  and  how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out 
among  ns  for  any  thing  that  could  afibrd  variety  or  interest  in  our  pre^ 
sent  situatijQQ,  our  surprise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding 
ao  estahlishment  of  five  huts^  with  canoes,  sledges,  dbgs,  and  above  six- 
ty men,  women,  and  children,  as  regularly  and,  to  all  appearance  as 
]iennanently  fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole 
livinter.  If  the  first  view  of  the  exterior  of  this  little  village  was  such 
as- to  create  astonishment,  that  feeling  was  in  no  small  degree  height- 
ened, on  accepting  the  invitation  poon  given  tls,  to  enter  these  eitra- 
oithnary  bouses,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  observed  that  not  a 
fliogJe  material  was  used  but  snow  and  ice.  After  creeping  through  two 
loir  passages,  haVing  each  its  arched  door-way  we  came  to  a  small  cir*- 
eiritar  apartment  of  which  the  roof  iras  a  perfect  arched  dome.  From 
this  three  door-ways,  al*^  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
outer  ones,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on>  each  side, 
md  the  other  fiicing  us  as  we  entered.  The  interior  of  these  present- 
ed a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting.     The  women  were  seated 
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on  the  beds  at  the  sides  of  the  buU,  each  having  her  little  fire*placeor 
lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  utensils  about  her  ;  the  children  crept  be- 
hind their  mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ^oes,  which  were 
indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  us  in  dismay.  The 
construction  of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  huts  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of  snow,  laU 
with  great  regularity  and  no  small  art,  each  bf  in^  cut  into  the  shape 
requisite  to  form  a  substanti.il  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  and  having  no  support  whatever  but  what  this  principle  of 
building  supplied.  I  shall  not  here  further  describe  the  peculiarities 
of  these  curious  edifices,  remarking  only  that  a  cheerful  and  sufficient 
light  was  admitted  to  them  by  a  circular  window  of  ice  neatly  titted  in- 
to the  roof  of  each  apartment. 

We  found  our  new  acquaintance  as  desirous  of  pleasing  us,  as  we  were 
ready  to  be  pleased  ;  so  that  we  were  soon  on  good  terms  with  them  all. 
While  we  were  engaged  in  esamining  every  part  o£  their  huts  their 
whole  behaviour  was  in  the  highest  degree  orderly^  respectiul and  good- 
humoured.  They  eagerly  received  the  various  articles  that  were  gi- 
ven them,  either  in  exchange  for  their  own  commodities,  or  as  presents, 
but  on  no  occasion  importuned  us  for  any  thing,  nor  did  the  well-known 
sound  of  '*  pilletay'*  once  escape  from  them.  We. had  also  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  people  possessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the 
quality  of  honesty,  a  equality  the  more  desirable  to  us,  as  we  had  on 
shore,  besides  the  house  and  observatory,  all  our  boats  and  other  arti- 
cles, which,  had  they  been  disposed  to  pilfer,  it  would  have  required 
all  our  vigilance  to  guard.  If  we  dropped  a  glove  or  a  handlferchief 
without  knowing  it,  they  would  immediately  direct  our  attention  to  it 
by  pointing,  and  if  the  owner  had  left  the  hut  before  they  discovered  it, 
would  run  out  afler  him  ta  return  it.  Numberless  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  {subsequent  coounnnication  with 
them,  some  of  which  I  shall  hereaAer  have  an  opportunity  of  relating. 

AAer  remaining  with  them  a  couple  of  hours,  and  proposing  to  spe^ 
the  following  day  amongst  them,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  ships. 
Being  desirous  of  trying  their  dispoi^ition  to  part  with  their  children,  I 
proposed  to  buy  a  fine  lad,  named  Toolooulf,  for  the  very  valoable  con- 
sideration of  a  handsome  butcher's  knife.  His  father,  apparently  an- 
derstanding  our  meaning,  joyfully  accepted  the  knife,  and  the  boy  ran 
into  tlie  hut  to  fetch  his  mittens,  which  seemed  to  be  all  that  he  cared 
for  in  leaving  his  home.  He  then  set  off  with  us  in  high  spirits,  and  at 
first  assisted  in  drawing  a  sledge  we  had  purchased  to  carry  our  things  ; 
bat  as  he  began,  by  our  additional  signs,  more  clearly  to  comprehend 
our  true  meaning,  he  gradually  relaxed  in  his  zeal  to  accompany  oar 
party«  and  being  afterwards  overtaken  by  a  nomber  of  his  compenioDf , 
be  took  an  opportunity  to  shnk  off  among  some  hummocks  of  ice,  so 
that  when  we  arrived  on  btia  A  Toolooak  wa^  missing. 

On  onr  reaching  the  ships,  these  people  expressed  much  less  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  than  might  naturally  have  been  expected  on  their 
first  visit,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  their 
bein^in  realit}*  a  less  noisy  kind  of  people  than  most  of  the  Esqoimaax 
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to  whom  we  had*  hefore  been  acaistomed.  Quiet  and  orderly,  how- 
erer,  as  they  we^e  disposed  to  be,  this  first  risit  showed  them  to  be  as 
fond  of  merriment  as  their  country  men  are  usually  considered  ;  for^ 
ou  Captain  Lyon's  ordering  his  tiddler  upon  the  Uecla's  deck,  they 
danced  with  the  men  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  in  high  glee  and 
good  humour  to  their  huts. 

On  our  return  on  board  we  were  informed  that,  during  our  absexK^e 
in  the  morning,  a  flock  of  thirteen  wolves,  the  first  yet  seen,  crossed 
the  ice  in  the  bay,  from  the  direction  of  the  huts  and  passed  near  the 
ships.  These  nmmals,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  had  accompanied  or 
closely  followed  the  Esquimaux  on  their  journey  to  the  island  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  they  proved  to  41s  the  most  troublesome  part  of  their 
suite.  They  so  much  resemble  the  Esquimaux  dogs  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  doubt  among  the  officers  who  had  seen  them  whether 
they  were  so  or  not,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  doing  these  poor  people 
an  irreparable  injury,  we  might  have  killed  roost  of  them  the  same 
evening,  for  they  came  boldly  to  look  for  food  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Fury,  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  prevent  our  people  from  occasioning  the  Esquimaux  any ' 
disturbance  or  apprehension,  I  directed  that  only  sis^  from  each  ship 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  huts  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should 
then  be  always  accompanied  by  an  officer.  A  strict  prohibition  was, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  against  the  smallest  article  of  the  ships'  stores 
being  given  to  the  people  without  permission,  on  pain  of  severe  pun- 
ishment.    , 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  2d,  we  set  out  with  a  large  party  on  our  pro- 
prosed  excursion  to  the  huts.  The  natives  received  us  with  great 
cordiality  though  with  somewhat  more  noisy  expressions  of  pleasure 
than  before  ;  and  we  soon  began  a  more  minute  examination  of  their 
habitations  and  furniture  in  which  they  readily  assisted  us,  except  that 
.they  always  sat  very  closely  on  the  deer-skins  which  composed  their 
beds,  under  whid^  were  stowed  such  articles  as  they  were  least  willing 
or  able  to  dispose  of.  They  sold  however  a  great  number  of  their 
things  without  reluctance  ;  ^d  it  was  indeed  astonishing  to  see  with 
what  eagerness  they  would,  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  and  variety, 
barter.some  of  their  most  indispensable  articles  for  the  veriest  trifles  in 
oar  possession.  For  instance,  a  single  sewing-needle,  of  which  they 
possessed  abundance  not  much  infeHor  to  our  own,  procured  from 
them  a  large  well-sharpened  panna,*  or  man's  knife  made  of  stout  iron, 
for  which  in  point  of  absolute  utility  a  hundred  needles  would  not  have 
been  a  fair  equivalent.  Various  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curred by  which  indeed  they  were  not  ultimately  losers,  though  they 
certainly  would  have  been  so  had  our  intercourse  ended  here. 

We  dined  in  the  huts,  and  the  Esquimaos^adly  .partook  of  ourbis- 
cait  and  meat,  and  even  of  a  little  wine  which  however  they  did  not  re- 

*  Fbr  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  accenting  the  Esquimaux  words  used  in  the 
cjoursc  of  this  Jojirnal,  I  must  refer  to  theremarto  imme^iiately  preceding;  the  vocs^ 
buiary  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
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H^b.  We  rctarueJ  on  board  about  snoset,  much  grafified  with  the  io* 
tere^tmg  day  we  h»d  passed  ;  having  laid  the  fouodatioD  x>f that  perfect 
conAdence  and  good  undei'standtng  WWch,  with  little  or  oo  HHerropttoo, 
afterwards  eubsiited  between  na  and  our  new  acquaintance. 

Of)  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  number  of  these  people  were' observed 
to  set  off  oyer  the  ice  to  the  south-west  to  bring,  as  we  conjectured, 
either  some  more  of  their  people  or  of  their  property  from  their  last 
pldcc  of  abode.  On  walking  oul  to  the  huts  after  divine  service,  bow« 
ever,  we  found  they  had  been  seal-catching  and  had  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing four.  The  very  small  quantity  of  food  which  they  had  in  their 
huts  at  first  coming,  consisting  of  a  little  venison  nod  the  fle«h  and  Uub- 
ber  of  the  whale  and  seal,  induced  us  to  suppose  they  had  left  some  of 
their  provision  behind,  and  that  they,  would  return  for  it  as  occasion  de- 
manded. But  we  now  found  that,  even  at  this  rigorous  season,  they 
were  entirely  dependent  in  this  way  on  their  daily  exertions;  and  that 
they  had  only  removed  into  their  present  quarters  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  their  summer's  ptore,  and  of  the  greater  facility  of  obtainiog 
seals  at  Winter  Island  than  where  the  sea  was  more  closely  and  con* 
tinuaily  frozen. 

On  the  4th  a  number  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  and  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  getting  them  to  go  through  the  process  of  building 
.  a  snow-hut  for  our  amusement  and  information.  From  the  quickness 
with  which  they  completed  this,  our  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  their  village  ceased  ;  as  we  now  saw  that  two  or  three  hours  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  have  coqipleted  the  whole  establishment  just 
as, we  at  first  found  it.  They  were  then  taken  oo  board  and  derived 
great  amusement  from  our  organ,  and  from  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
music,  singing,  or  dancing,  of  all  which  they  are  remarkably  (bnd.— ^ 
Nor  can  1  here  omit  a  striking  instance  of  the  honesty  of  these  people 
wi{iich  occurred  to-day.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hecla  had  par- 
chased  two  of  their  dogs,  which  had  the  preceding  evening  made  their 
escape  and  returned  to  the  huts.  After  the  departure  of  the  Esqiii- 
fuaux  to-day,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  tad  left  two  dop 
carefully  tied  up  on  board  of  the  Fury,  which  on  inquiry  proved  to  be 
the  animals  io  questioo»  and  which  had  been  thus  faithfully  restored  to 
their  rigbtful  owners. 

On  the  6th  n  number  of  the  natives  came  on  board  according  to  pro* 
mtse  to  rebuild  the  hot  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  and  to  pot  a  plate 
of  ice  tolo  the  roof  as  a  wiodof^,  which  thev  did  with  great  qukknest 
as  well  as  care,  several  of  the  women  cheerftilly  assisting  io  the  labour* 
I'he  men  seemed  to  take  no  small  pri<le  io  shewing  in  how  expeditious 
ami  workman-like  a  manner  they  could  perform  this  ;  and  tbe  but  with 
its  enter  passage  was  soon  completed.  From  this  time  they  were  IQ 
the  constant  habit  of  commg  freely  to  the  ships  ;  and  such  as  it  was 
not  always  convenient  to  ^dmit,  usually  found  very  profitable  employ- 
ment in  examining  the  heaps  of  ashes,  sand,  and  other  rubbish  oo  the 
outside,  where  their  trouble  was  well  repaid  by  picking  up  small  scnqw 
of  tin  or  iron.  All  that  they  found  in  this  manner  we  allowed  them  to 
consider  their  lawful  property  ;  but  were  yerj  particular  in  prevent- 
ing Ibeir  handling  an^  thing  on  board  withqist  permission. 
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The  vroltes  had  now  began  tp  do  113  some  danu^  ;  for  not  even  the 
sails  Ant  were  fastened  round  the  house  and  observatonr  could  escape 
^ejr  ravenous  fan|;8,  and  tbey  had  thi^s  10  the  course  of  a  single  night 
much  iii|ured  two  of  our  stqdding-saUs.  We  set  traps  for  them  on  am 
1^0 ;  and  ako  laige  shark-hooks  secured  with  chains  and  haited  witn- 
iifeat.;  but  the  former  they  entered  apd  destroyed,  and  the  latter  were  * 
always  fpund  broken  or  beat,  without  securing  the  depredators. — 
^These  animajs  were  indeed  so  hqo^  and  fearless  as  to  take  away 
some  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in  a  snow-house  near  the  Hecla's  stern» 
Ihongh  the  men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

Froin  tb^  circumstance  of  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  having  acci- 
dentally gone  ifito  different  hots  on  our  first  visits  to  the  village,  {for 
with  this  name  I  beK^^  e  we  roust  venture  to  dignify  the  united  abodes 
of  morfi  than  sti^ty  human  b^if^gs,)  partif^ular  indiTidqals  among  the 
Esquimaux  had  already  in  a  manner  attached  tben^^lves  to  each  of  us*. 
Captain  Lyon  now  informed  me  that  one  of  hi^  acquaintance,  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  intelligent  young  man  named  Ay^t^  had  ^v en  him  to  w*. 
derstaod  that  he  had  somewhere  or  other  seen  Kablowa*  pe^e  like 
ourselves  only  a  few  months  9go,  This  being  the  case  there  seemed 
BO  reason  why»  if  it  vrere  made  worth  his  while,  he  should  not  he  aUe 
to  see  them  agaip  je  the  course  of  next  summer.  Anxious  to  piN>fit  by 
this  unexpected  mode  of  communication,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to 
endeavour  to  direct  Ayokef  s  attention  to  the  aeheme  of  conveying  a 
letter  from  us  to  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke. 

On  th^  7th  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts»  wh^e  I  Amnd  scarce)^ 
any  body  but  women  aod  children,  the  whele  of  the  men,  with  the  eii-r 
ceptioo  of  the  two  oldest,  having  gone  on  a  sealing  excuruoA  to  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  island.  One  of  the  women  name4  tUgHiJt^ 
a  sister  of  t)\<p  lad  Toolooak,  vfho  (hvonred  as  with  a  soog,  struck  us 
as  haying  $  remarkfl^y  soft  voice,  sui  exceUent  ear,  and  a  great  fimd- 
ness  for  sitting,  for  there,  was  scarcely  any  stopping  h^^  when  she  had 
oace  begnO'  We  had,  on  their  first  visit  to  the  slups,  remarked  ^s  trait 
in  lligliuk^s  disposition,  when,  she  was  limning  for  the  first  time  to  the 
sound  of  theorgati,  of  which  she  seemed  n^rer  to  have  enough ;  and 
*  almost  every  day  she  now  began  to  display  seme  jymptovn  of  that  au- 
periority  of  understanding  for  which  she  was  so  teniarkably  distinguid- 
ed.  A  few  of  the  women  learned  several  of  our  names  to-day,  and  I 
believe  all  thought  us  Aogdcokst  of  a  very  superior  class,  when  we 
repeated  to  them  all  round,  by  the  assistance  of  our  books,  the  names 
of  all  their  husbands  obtained  on  board  the  precedio^  4ay.  On  bur 
way  back  to  the  ships  we  saw  a  party  of  them,  with  their  dogs,  letum- 
iog  over  the  hill  from  the  north-eastward  ;  and  we  aflerwai^  met  aa- 
other  of  eight  or  ten  who  had  walked  round  by  the  south-east  point  on 
the  ice,  aU  alike  unsuccessCnl,  after  being  out  in  the  wind  fbr  six  hours 
with  the  thermometer  from  ei^teen  to  twenty-two  degrees  below  z^* 

•  Eoropeaa. 

t  Sorcerers,  or  wjcards,  proaoaoced  as  written  above  in  Greenland ;  bat  at  Win- 
ter  Island;  Angret-J^ok  ;  and^by  the  people  at  I^loolik  jSn-n^t-liQ, 
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TO,     Tbtifl  hardly  did  these  people  obtain  their  daily  subsistence  at 
this  severs  season  of  the  year  ! 

A  wolf  being  caught  in  one  of  the  traps  this  evening  which  was  so 
close  as  to  be  easily  watched  from  the  ship,  a  party  of  the  officers  raa 
,out  to  secure  the  depredator,  and  tired  two  balls  into  the  trap  at  once, 
to  despatch  him.  Finding  after  this  that  he  continued  to  bite  a  sword 
that  was  thrust  in,  a  third  shot  was  fired  at  him.  The  trap  w^s  thea 
sufficiently  opened  to  get  his  hind  legs  firmly  tied  together,  ai\er 
being  considered  tolerably  secure  he  was  pulled  Atit  of  the  trap,  which, 
however,  his  he.id  hud  scarcely  cleared  when  he  furioyinly  flew  at 
Mr.  Richard's  throat,  and  would  crtainly  have  done  him  some  serious 
mischief  had  not  that  gentleman,  with  great  presence  of  miod,  seized 
the  animal  in  his  turn  by  the  throat,  squeezing  him  with  all  his  force 
between  both  hands.  This  made  the  wolf  relinquish  his  first  attempt^ 
and  Mr.  Richards  only  suffered  by  a  bite  in  his  arm  and  another  in  his 
knee,  which,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  his  clothes,  were  happily 
not  severe  opes.  As  for  the  wolf  he  prudently  took  to  his  heels  thougli 
two  of  them  were  still  tied  together,  and  being  favoured  by  the  momen- 
tary  confusion  occasioned  by  his  late  rencontre  with  Mr.  Richards,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  his  pursuers.  He  was  found  dead  the  following  day 
at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ships. 

On  the  8th  we  were  visited  by  a  musical  party  of  females,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  individuals  expressly  invited  for  this  purpose.  A  num- 
ber of  the  officers  assembled  in  the  cabin  to  hear  this  vocal  concert, 
while  Mr.  Henderson  and  myself  took  do^rn  the  notes  of  their  songs, 
for  which  indeed  they  gavfe  us  every  opportunity,  for  I  thought  they 
would  never  leave  off.  We  aflerwards  amused  them  by  our  little  band 
of  flutes  and  violins,  and  also  by  some  songs,  with  the  whole  of  which 
they  were  extremely  well  pleased.  I  feared  several  of  them,  and  es- 
pecially Iltgliuk,  would  have  gone  into  fits  with  delight  when  we  intro- 
duced into  our  song  some  of  their  names  mitigled  with  our  own.  When 
most  of  us  were  thus  employed.  Captain  l^yon  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  drawings  of  some  of  the  women,  especially  of  Togolai,  the 
prettiest  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  village.  She  was 
about  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  face  more  oval  than  that  of  ' 
Esquimaux  in  general,  very  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  teeth  remarkably 
white  and  regular,  and  possessing  in  her  carriage  and  manners  a  degree 
of  natural  gracefulness,  which  could  not  be  hid  even  under  the  disguise 
of  an  Csqaimaux  woman's  dress,  and,  as  was  usual  wich  Togolat,  the 
dirtiest  face  of  her  whole  tribe.  Her  husband  Eftttrat,  a  little  ugly 
man  of  about  five-antl-Wrty,  was  the  only  individual  among  them  laying^ 
claim  to  the  title  6f  Angetkook,  and  was  in  reality  a  sensible  obliging 
man,  and  a  first-rate  seal  catcher.  They  had  two  children,  one  of 
which,  a  little  girl,  fogolat  still  occasionally  suckled  and,  according  to 
custom,  carried  in  the  hood  behind  her  back  ;  the  other  a  boy  about 
eight  years  of  age,  quite  an  idiot,  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  and 
squinting  most  horribly  with  both  eyes. 

Finding  that  t|iese  poor  creatures  were  now  really  in  want  of  food, 
for  the  men  had  again  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  excursion,  I  was  hap- 
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py  to  avail  myself  of  a  hint  given  to  me  by  Captain  Lyon  to  fbrn^h  them 
occasiondiy  with  a  small  supply  of  bread-dust,  of  which  we  had  two 
or'^bree  casks  in  each  ship:  Our  present  party  was  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  articles,  supplied  with  several  pounds,  which  they  im- 
mediately expressed  their  intention  to  take  home  to  their  children. 
d&(Peral  of  them  visited  the  ships  as  usual  on  the  9th,  and  among  the  rest 
Ka-oong-ut  and  his  son  Toolooak.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  a  favourite 
with  us,  being  the  only  one  who  had  yet  began  to  tease  us  by  constant 
begging.  We  had  often  expressed  displeasure  at  this  habit,  which  af- 
ter a  day  or  two*s  acquaintance  began  to  be  extremely  troublesome  ; 
but  I  had  to-day  to  take  cognizance  of  bis  stealing  a  nail,  of  which, 
though  not  a  very  serious  offence,  I  determined  to  take  rather  a  seri- 
'  ous  notice,  as  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  more  extensive  theft.  I 
therefore  collected  all  the  other  Esquimaux  who  were  on  board,  and 
having  in  their  presence  expressed  great  indignation  at  this  conduct, 
tamed  the  offender  away  in  disgrace.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  us  were  afterward^  taken  into  the  cabin,  where  oar^  sentiments 
were  more  fully  explained  to  them.  Among  these  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  Toolooak  and  Iligliuk,  who  would  not  fail  to  report  at  the  huts  all 
.  our  proceedings,'  but  who  did  not  appear  to  consider  themselves)  in  the 
slightest  degree  implicated  in  their  father's  offence,  or  concerned  ia 
his  disgrace.  The  people  of  the  huts  being  much  in  want  of  food,  we 
again  distributed  some  bread -dust  among  them,  taking  care  to  send  a 
portion  to  the  infirm  old  man,  Hik-kei-erd,  by  Okotook,  the  husband  of 
Iligliuk,  a  fine  active  manly  isllow  of  atKHit  two  and  thirty,  who,  as  we 
Kvere  pleased  to  find  th^  next  day,  had  punctually  executed  his  commis- 
sion. 

On  the  1 0th  the  merctiiy  in  the  barometer,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally buttery  slowly  falling  for  several  days  preceding,  had  got  down  to 
28.78  inches,  which  is  here  remarkably  low.  It  continued  so  with 
very  little  variation  for  sixteen  hours,  and  then  rose  much  more  quick- 
ly. The  wind  had  during  this  interval  remained* constantly  from  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  generally  moderate,  with  now  and  then 
6ome  snow  falling,  but  we  could  perceive  nothing  in  the  weather  that 
seemed  to  coincide  with  this  unusual  indication  in  the  barometer. 

The  Esquimaux  went  out  to  endeavour  to  catch  seals  as  usual,  but 
returned  unsuccessful  after  several  hours*  labour.  As  it  was  now  evi- 
dent that  their  own  exertions  were  not  at  all  times  sufficient  to  procure 
them  food  at  this  season,  and  that  neither  indolence  nov  any  idea  of  de- 
pendence on  our  charity  indujced  them  to  relax  in  those  exertions,  it 
Secame  incumbent  on  us  carefully  to  attend  to  Ih^  wants,  and  by  a 
timely  and  judicious  application  of  the  slender  resources  we  had  set 
aside  for  their  use,  to  prevent  any  absolute  suffering  among  them.  We 
therefore  sent  put  a  good  meal  of  bread-dust  for  each  individual,  to  be 
divided  in  due  proportion  among  all  the  huts.  The  necessity  of  this 
supply  appeared  very  strongly  from  the  report  of  our  people,  who 
fbund  some  of  these  poor  creatures  actually  gnawing  a  piece  of  bard 
seal-skin  with  the  hair  on  it,  while  few  of  the  huts  had  any  lampali^. 
It  IBU?1  be  remembered  tha^the  failure  of  their  seal-fishery  alwaysnn- 
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Tohei  a  double  calamity^  foi^  it  ftot  only  deprives  tbe^i  of  fQo4,  but  of 
Aid  for  their  lampfl.  Wben  tbU.is  the  case,  not  to  meottOQ  the  waot 
of  warmth  and  light  io  the  hots,  thej  are  also  destitute  of  the  oieaDS  of 
taelftiDg  snow  for  water«  and  can  therefore  only  auench  their  thirst  bgr 
eating  the  snow,  which  is  not  only  a  comfortloM  but  an  inefTectual  ft" 
source.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  qaaotity 
of  water  these  people  drank  whenever  they  came  on  board  ;  and  it  wui 
oAen  with  difficulty  that  our  coppers  could  answer  this  additional  de« 
mand.  I  atn  certain  that  Toolooak  one  day  drank  nearly  a  gallon  in  less 
than  two  hours.  'Besides  the  bread-dust,  we  also  supplieo  them  to-day 
with  a  wotTs  carcass  which,  raw  and  frozen  as  it  was,  they  eat  with  a 
food  appetite ;  and  indeed  they  bad  not  the  means  of  cooking  or  ^reo 
thawing  it  I  cannot  here  omit  ^  pleasing  trait  in  their  character,  ob« 
aerted  by  our  people  who  carried  out  their  supplies ;  not  a  morsel 
of  which  would  the  grown-up  people  touch  till  tbey  had  first  supplied 
the  wants  of  their  hungry  little  ones. 

On  the  1  lib,  the  weather  was  severely  cold,  the  wind  blowing  fresb 
from  the  nortb-weit,  with  the  thermometer  from  — i.  26*  to  <i—  30.  Not* 
iMtbstanding  the  severity  of  the  day,  a  few  of  the  Esquimaux  came  oq 
board,  and  among  the  rest  Siokobeut  who,  on  account  of  being  the  talleet 
and  stoutest  man  of  the  tribe,  had  been  distinguished  by  our  people 
wHh  name  of''  the  Commodore*'*  He  brou^t  with  him  his  son  Too* 
nikf  a  boy  five  or  six  years  of  i^,  who  became  a  great  fiivoiirite  wMi 
Iff,  fod  whose  clean  deer-skin  dothes  and  ruddy  fi^e  now  gave  him  a 
very  prettT  and  interesting  appearance. 

About  this  time  we  were  gneved  to  find  thai  our  invalid,  Reid,  was 
once  more  attacked  by  bis  complaint,  rendering  such  repeated  bleed- 
fogs  necessary  as  to  reduce  bim  very  low,  and  to  convince  Mr.  Cdwards 
that  hu  iittis  were  not  in  a  state  to  bear  bis  returning  strength.  Is  if 
some  fiUality  attended  our  carpenters,  Mr.  Fiddis  had  also,  for  some 
time  pest,  been  oceasionally  complaii^;  of  weakness,  trembling,  and 
lickness  ;  hot,  except  these  two,  we  had  not,  for  several  w<eeks,  bad 
an  individual  in  the  sick-list 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  Okotook  and  hit  onde  ^rnaneelia.  a  sen- 
fiUe  and  worthy  man  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  coming  on 
board  from  their  fishing,  we  shewed  them  the  stage  and  scenerjr  that 
were  just  put  up,  and  faivited  them  and  their  wires  to  the  pkgr  about 
to  be, performed  this  evening.  They  accordingly  went  back  and 
brought  the  women,  who  understood  tbey  were  to  be  pressnt  at  soma 
diversion,  tho«^  lb»y  did  not  well  know  what.  It  was  euMgh  how- 
ever, with  IliglHik  just  to  make  the  aaotioo  of  tomiag  the  handle  ef  the 
orcan,  which,  convoying  to*  her  mbd  the  idea  of  music  and  merrimcet^ 
was  always  anre  to  pot  her  immediately  into  higb  sptrite.  As  tbey  amm 
three  of  fiwr  boors  befi>re  the  performance  of ''John  BnU''  was  to 
cooMDence,  they  began  to  grow  tired  and  impntient,  ewccMHjf  wbeo 
i^becaae  dusk  and  candles  were  brooghtisHo  the  cabin.  Theoaeolbea 
flspUnedtbat  it  wooU  soon  bedatk,  endthat,  in  retornii  ble  totbek 
bal8»  tbey  shoidd  dislorb  the  people  wbowoaU  then  be  £^1  eslaep 
tiiere.    Finding  that  tbey  grew  uneasy,  1  made  no  objection  to  then- 
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returniog,  and  sent  them  off  loaded  with  bread-<kist  and  some  oil  for 
each  of  their  lamps.'  They  remained  long  enough,  however,  to  have 
a  peep  at  Mrs,  Brulgruddery,  whose  ckess,  when  they  were  inform^ 
it  iras  that  of  a  kabloond  noollee-dy  (European  wife,)  they  were  very 
anxious  in  examining,  and  seemed  to  grieve  at  going  away  without  wit- 
nessing the  diversion  whicli  this  and  other  preparations  seemed  to  pro- 
mise. 

Oq  the  13th  our  friends  at  the  huts  were  fortunate 
three  seals,  an  event  that  created  great  joy  at  the  villag 
son,  who  happened  to  be  there  when  one  of  these  pi 
Aounced,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  general  outcry  of 
women  hurried  to  the  doors  of  the  huts,  and  the  children 
beach  to  meet  the  men  dragging  along  the  prize.  One  < 
urchins,  to  complete  the  triumphant  exultation  with  whi 
was  hailed,  instantly  threw  himself  on  the  animal,  and,  c 
it,  was  thus  dragged  to  the  huts.  Each  woman  was  obse 
her  ootkoosiek^  cooking-pot,  to  the  hut  where  the  seal  n 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  meat  and  blubber. 

^oma  light  spow  fell  in  tlie  forenoon,  though  the  day  was  otherwise 
clear.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays'^  at  noon  stood  at  — 
9"*,  that  in  the  shade  being  10"  lower  than  this.  The  snow  was  melting 
OQ  the  black  paint- work  and  in  other  situations,  equally  favourable; 
Another  wdtf,  being  the  third,  was  entrapped  this  evening,  and  Mr* 
Skeoch  andertook  to  make  a  skeleton  of  it  for  preservation  as  a  specir 
men  of  these  animals. 

On  the  16th  it  blew  a  strdng  gale  from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and  the 
thermometer,  either  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  wind  or  its  hav- 
ing occasionally  some  soutlung  in  it,  rose  to  —  4°,  being  the  highest 
temperature  registered  in  our  journals  since  the  27th  of  December 
preceding.  I  had  agreed  with  Oketook  to  accompany  htm  on  a  sealing- 
excursion,  but  the  day  proved  too  inclement,  the  Esquimaux  not  going 
out  themselves,  though  it  was  not  very  oflen  that  the  weather  could 
prevent  them.  Considering  it  desirable  to  increase  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  the  chances  of  these  people  giving  information  of  us, 
we  distributed  among  several  of  the  men  large  round  medallions  of 
sheet  copper,  having  these  words  punched  through  them : — *'  H.  B.  M. 
S.  Fury  and  Hecla,  All  well,  A.D.  1822."  These  we  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  white  line  round  their  necks,  giving  them  to  ^understand  that 
they  were  to  show  tliem  to  any  Kabloona  people  they  might  ever  meet 
wirain  future.  Similar  ornaments,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  were  subse- 
quently presented  to  many  of  the  women,  having  on  them  the  words^ 
••  Fury  and  Hecla,  1822.'* 

*  It  is  bere*Decessary  to  explain  that  the  ^Hetnperatures  io  thesan^'  reg^ister^  ia 
this  Journal,  were  taken  by  a  thermometer  suspended  on  the  south  siJe  of  an  un? 
painted  upright  post,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  ship ;  those  **  in 
the  shade**  by  a  corresponding  thermometer  on  its  north  side.  This  explanation  i$ 
nccesviry,  becausei  in  certain  situations,  such  as  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  or  th^ 
vhipe'  sterns,  where  much  heat  was  radiated,  the  snow  was  frequently  meltfAg*^ 
when  ixi.itt&ce9  not  Ihos  favourably  situated,  the  sun  produced  no  such  .affect. 
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Early  <m  Ae  morBtng  of  the  16Ui,  observing  a  party  of  the  Esqui* 
maas  e^aipped  with  spears  paasing  oear  the  ships,  I  joined  them,  ac« 
coDipanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan  and  qne  or  two  others.  Having  crossed 
Ihe  point  of  the  island  they  walked  over  the  ice  to  the  eastward,  where 
we  did  not  overtake  them  till  they  had  got  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  shore.  This  party  consisted  of  eight  persons,  among  whom 
we  were  glad  to  find  Amaneelia,  Okotook,  Toolooak,  Pootooalook  his 
elder  brother,  and  one  or  two  others  whom  we  knew.  They  had  by 
this  time^  however,  separated  into  two  or  three  clifferent  parties,  tta* 
lioned  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  fi;om  each  other  along  the  edge  of 
the  floe,  beyond  «vhich  to  the  eastward  there  was  clear  water  as  fiir  as 
we  couldeee  for  frost-smoke. 

The  party  we  at  first  joined  were  seated  on  a  high  hummock  of  ice, 
with  their  spears  in  their  hands,  looking  out  for  seals.  After  we  had 
talked  to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  Okotook  suddenly  started  up  and  set 
off  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  without  giving  us  or  his  own  companions 
the  least  warning.  The  latter  seemed  so  much  accustomed  to  this^ 
that  they  took  no  further  notice  than  by  immediately  following  him, 
and  we  did  the  same  ;  the  whole  party  walking  at  a  v^ry  quick  rate, 
and  the  natives  keeping  their  heads  constantly  towards  the  sea  te  leok 
out  for  seals.  After  l^ing  thus  engaged  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
judged,  from  the  motions  of  a  party  at  some  distance  beyond  us,  that 
they  had  game  in  view.  As  we  approached  them,  Okotook  evidently 
began  to  be  apprehensive  that  we,  who  did  not  understand  the  matter, 
would  spoil  their  sport.  To  prevent  this,  be  did  the  most  civil  thing 
t^at  could  well  have  been  devised,  which  was,  to  send  his  companioBt 
one  by  one  to  the  spot,  and  to  remain  with  us  himself,  keeping  as  at 
#uch  a  distance  as  to  allow  us  to  see  their  proceedings,  without  alarm* 
ing  the  animal  they  were  in  pursuit  of.  The  other  seven  Esquimavz, 
^  DOW  forming  one  party,  disposed  themselves  into  a  single  line,  so  at  to 
make  as  small  an  appearance  as  possible,  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going,  and  in  this  manner  crept  very  cautioOsly  towards 
the  margin  of  the  floe.  On  a  sudden  they  all  stooped  quite  low,  to 
hide  themselves,  and  continued  thu^  a  quarter  of  ao  hour,  during  which 
time  they  prepared  their  lines  and  spears  ;  and  then,  when  the  animal 
appeared  to  be  intercepted  from  their  view,  again  took  the  opportu* 
Dity  of  gaining  a  few  paces  upon  him  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as 
before.  When  they  had  been  thus  occupied  for  a  full  hour,  alternate- 
ly.creeping  and  stooping  down,  the  seal  which  had  been  lying  on  the 
ace  took  the  water,  and  they  then  gave  up  their  chase.  During  this 
time,  Okotook  could  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience  to  be  nearer  the 
•cene  of  action  ;  and  when  we  produced  a  spy -glass,  which  appeared 
to  bripg  his  companions  close  to  us;  he  had  not  words  to -express  his 
iarprise  and  satisfaction.  In  a  short  time  he  held  it  as  steadily  as^ve 
didb  and  explained  by  si^  every  motion  he  observed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  given  up  the  seal  they  had  been  watching,  the 
Ifhole  party  seemed  wiUi  one  accord  to  turn  their  steps  homeward,  ia 
which  direction,  being  that  of  the  ships  also,  we  were  by  this  time  not 
aorqr  to  accompany  them.    We  were  now  between  three  and  four 
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tmles  north-east  of  the  ships,  and  fall  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  part 
of  the  shore.  In  the  open  water  beyond  the  floe,  the  tide  was  running  ' 
two  knots  to  the  northward,  and  as  Ihe  ice  on  which  we  stood  bad  ieen 
Ibnaed  only  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  a  sheet  as  substantial  as  this 
had  before  been  carried  away  by  the  stream,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  some  apprehension  lest  we  might  thus  be  detached  frofb  tbd  shore, 
an  accident  that  has  been  known  to  happen  to  Esquimaux  ere  noW^, 
and  has  probably  more  frequently  befallen  them,  when  none  haie  sur- 
Tifted  (o  tell  the  tale.  < 

As  we  returned  towards  the  land,  we  came  to  a  small  rising  on  the 
krel  surface  of  the  floe  not  larger  than  a  common  mole-hill,  and  of 
much  the  same  shape,  at  which  one  of  the  Esquimaux  iihAiediateFy 
stopped.  His  companions  still  walking  on,  called  us  away,  explaining 
that  what  we  saw  was  the  work  of  a  seal,  and  that  it  was  probable  the 
animal  was  about  to  complete  his  hole  and  to  come  up  om  the  ice,  in  , 
vrhich  case  the  man  would  endeavour  to  kill  him.  We  watched  the 
man  at  the  hole,  however,  with  a  glass,  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
observing  him  constantly  putting  his  head  down  towards  the  ice,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  listening  for  the  seal,  but  without  otherwise  changing  his 
position  ;  after  which,  he  followed  us  on  board  without  success. 

If,  however,  a  man  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  seal  is  at  work 
beneath,  he  immediately  attaches  himself  to  the  place,  and  seldom 
leaves  it  till  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  animal.  For  this  purpose, 
he  first  builds  a  snow  wall  about  four  feet  in  height,  to  shelter  him 
from  the  wind,  and,  seating  himself  under  the  lee  of  it,  deposits  hie 
spear,  lines,  and  other  implements  upon  several  little  forked  sticks  in* 
serted  in  the  snow,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smalle^^t  noise  being  mad^ 
in  moving  them  when  wanted.  But  the  most  curious  precaution  t# 
the  same  effect  consists  in  tying  his  own  knees  together,  with  a  thong, 
so  securely  as  to  prevent  any  rustling  of  his  clothes  which  might  other- 
wise alarm  the  animal.  In  this  situation,  a  man  will  sit  quietly  some*- 
timea  for  hours  together,  attentively  listening  to  any  noise  made  by  the 
seal,  and  sometimes  using  the  keip-kuttuk^  an  instrument  hereafter  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the^  animal  is  still  at  work  below^ 
When  he  sopposes  the  hole  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  cautiously  lifts 
bis  spear,  to  which  the  line  has  been  previously  attached,  and  as  soon  as 
the  blowing  of  the  seal  is  distinctly  lieard,  and  the  ice  consequently  very 
^10,  he  drives  it  into  him  with  the  force  of  both  arms,  and  then  cuts 
away  with  his  panna  the  remaining  crust  of  the  ice,  to  enable  him  to 
re||||  the  wounds  and  get  him  out.  The  neiiiek  is  the  only  seal  killed 
in  ffiiB  manner  and,  being  the  smallest,  is  held,  while  stroggfitig,  either 
aimply  by  hand,  or  by  putting  the  line  round  a  spear  with  the  point 
stock  into  the  ice.  For  the  oguke^  the  line  is  passed  round  the  man's 
leg  or  arm  ;  and  for  a  walrus,  round  his  body,  his.  feet  being  at  the 
same  time  firmly  set  against  a  hummock  of  ice,  in  which  position  these 
people  can  from  habit  hold  against  a  very  heavy  strain.  Boys  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  consider  themselves  equal  to  the  killing  of 

*  Crantz.  Ixmdon  Edition,  1820,  App^&di^^  f .  31CL 
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mained  an  unusaal  vacaocjr  and  a  drowsy  stare  upon  his  cooatenance 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Being  pressed  to  repeat  this  piece  of  bof* 
foonery,  be  did  so  two  or  three  times  ;  and  on  one  occasion  Togolat 
asked  him  in  a  serious  tone  some  questions  respecting  me,  which  be  at 
seriously  answered.  In  general  however  the  women  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  his  grimaces,  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  hearty  laugh  from  aM 
parties. 

1  had  to-day  some  conversation  with  a  woman  named  Appokinkf 
vrhom  IligUuk  had  mentioned  as  having  seen  Kabloona  people  before 
us.  This  woman  was  gifted,  however,  with  such  a  volubility  of  tongue^ 
that  speaking  as  s lie  did  in  a  language  verv  imperfectly  known  to  oSt 
she  gave  no  time  for  questions,  and  therefore  afforded  little  infornar 
tion.  All  we  could  make  out  for  certiiin  was,  that  she  had  witbia  a 
year  past  seen  two  Kabloona  Oomiak,  (whether  ships  or  boats  was  yet 
•doubtful^)  and  that  her  husband  was  now  far  away.  From  all  this  we 
concluded  that  she  had  been  far  enough  to  the  southward  to  see  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ships  in  the  course  of  their  annual  voyage  ;  and  Qfis  ac- 
count gave  us  very  sanguine  hopes  of  being  thus  able  to  commookatt 
^ith  them  by  means  of  some  of  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  20th  a  number  of  our  new  friends  having  been  allowed  apon 
the  upper  deck,  an  old  woman,  named  Ayug-gd-lodk^  stole  our  coop- 
er*s  punch,  which  she  was  shewing  to  her  companions  alongside  the 
Hecla  just  afterwards,  when  Lieutenant  Hoppner  observed  it  and  sent 
her  back  with  an  escort.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  faok 
was  chiefly  on  our  side,  in  permitting  these  poor  people  to  roam  aboot 
too  freely  amidst  temptations,  which  scarcely  any  thing  human  could 
have  withstood  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  it, 
I  went  through  nearly  the  same  process  as  with  Kaoongut,  and 
dismissed  her  with  great  appearance  of  indignation  to  the  hots.  We 
were  glad  to  find  that  their  wants  had  there  been  well  supplied  to-day, 
three  seals  having  been  caught.  They  had  lately  indeea  been  tolera- 
bly successful  in  general,  and  had  required  bat  little  of  our  assistaoce. 
Mr.  Elder  observing  one  of  their  dogs  attacked  by  several  wolves, 
and  hastening  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  found  that  these  animab  had 
made  such  quick'work  in  the  partition  of  their  prey,  that  though  be 
reached  the  scene  of  action  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dog  had  at  first 
made  considerable  resistance,  only  one  of  its  hind  legs  remained,  each 
wolf  having  run  off  with  his  share.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  crea- 
tures had  never  entered  our  traps  since  the  moon  had  declined  to  the 
southward,  whereas  not  a  night  elapsed  before  that  without  their  fsfiiog 
to  them.     The  Esquimaux  had  in  theirs  caught  only  a  fox. 

During  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  to-day,  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  was  very  considerable,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable 
for  observing  it  for  any  useful  purpose.  Captain  Lyon  remarked  that 
some  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  were  on  board  the  Heda  at  the  time, 
were  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  this  pbenooienon,  which  indeed  made  a 
general  bustle  among  them.     Two  of  them  were  found  on  thf  ice  lying 

*  These  people  apply  the  word  oomiak  to  aoy  vewel  larger  than  &  canoe. 
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on  theit  fiices,  but  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  their  superstitions  on 
this  subject  lyere  the  same  as  those  of  their  brethren  in  Greenland. 

Mf.  Henderson  being  desirous  of  seeing  sumethiug  of  the  customs  of 
these  people  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  obtained  my  permission  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  huts,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Griffiths.  Soon  after 
they  left  the  ships  in  the  evening  it  came  on  to  blow  strong  from  the 
north-west)  with  much  snow-drift,  so  that  losing  the  tracks  they  witk 
difficulty  found  the  village.  The  wind  quickly  increased  to  a  hard 
gale,  and  the  thermometer  rose  from — 25**  at  six  P.M.,  to — 16**  at 
four  the  blowing  morning.  Our  gentlemen  returning  on  board  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  that  they  had  met 
with  every  attention,  and  especially  from  Okotook,  with  whom  they 
lodged.  As  they  had  slept  in  Kaoongut's  hut,  one  side  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Okolook  and  bis  family,  the  old  fellow  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  up  the  quarrel  occasioned  by  bis  dishonesty ;  and 
he  accordingly  made  his  appearance  on  board  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  that  event.  Tolooak  was  deputed  to  bring  his  father  down  into 
the  cabin,  where  a  formal  reconciliation  took  place,  to  the  great  satis* 
faction  of  the  latter,  who  had  found  out  that  to  be  out  of  favour  was  at- 
tended with  the  serious  consequence  of  being  also  out  of  pocket.  It 
was  laughable  to  observe  the  pains  he'  now  took  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  person  he  saw,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  tigUktokef  bj 
which  name  he  had  lately  been  distinguished ;  for  be  seemed  to  think 
that  my  receiving  him  again  into  favour  was  a  perfect  absolution  from 
his  offence. 

The  gale  continued  to  blow  from  the  north-west  throughout  the  day, 
though  Ske  barometer  gradually  rose  from  29.73  to  29.93  inches.  Two 
ravens  were  seen :  these  birds,  which  were  observed  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  were  almost  always  seen  in  a  single  pair  at  a  time, 
and  their  plumage  remained  perfectly  black  as  in  the  summer. 

On  the  23d  1  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts,  and  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  absent  on  thefr  sealing  excursions.  We  thought  however 
that,  except  on  pressing  occasions,  one  man  was  left  in  each  hut  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  comluct  of  the  women,  and  this  was  the  case  to-dajy. 
The  huts  had  in  the  interior  assumed  a  somewhat  different  appearance 
smce  I  had  last  seen  them  ;  the  roofe  were  much  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps,  and  the  warmth  had  in  most  parts  given  them  9 
g^ed  and  honey-combed  surface  :  indeed  the  whole  of  tibe  walls  had 
become  much  thinner  by  thawing,  so  that  the  light  was  more  plainly 
visible  through  them.  The  snow  also  on  which  the  lamps  stood  was 
considerably  worn  away,  so  as  to  destroy  in  great  measure  the  regu- 
larity of  the  original  plan  of  construction.  To  these  changes  might  be 
added  that  of  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  and  oil  that  now  defaced  the  pu- 
rity of  the  snowy  floor,  and  emitted  effluvia  not  very  agreeable  to  Eu- 
ropean noses  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  imagined  that  our 
first  impressions  of  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  these  habitations 
were  more  favourable  than  their  present  state  was  calculated  to  excite. 

To  the  original  apartments  they  h»d  now  also  added  various  smaller 
places  for  stores,  communicating  with  the  huts  from  within,  and  looking 
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•omething  like  oar  OYent,  thoagb  without  aoy  door  to  them.  lo  tome 
of  these  they  deposited  their  upper  jackets,  which  they  usually  take  off 
in  coining  into  their  huts,  as  we  do  a  great  coat ;  whil^e  in  smaller  ones, 
like  little  shelves  in  a  recess,  they  kept  various  articles  of  their  Kab- 
looana  riches.  These  and  similar  alterations  and  additions  thev  were 
constantly  making  throughout  the  winter ;  for  their  ineihaustible  duh 
terials  being  alwaya  at  hsmd,  it  required  but  little  time  and  labour  to 
adopt  any  arrangement  that  might  suit  their  convenience. 

After  distributing  a  number  of  presents  in  the  first  four  huts,  1  found 
on  entering  the  last,  that  Pootooalook  had  been  successful  in  bringing 
in  a  seal,  over  which  two  elderly  women  were  standing,  armed  with 
large  knives,  their  hands  and  fanes  besmeared  with  blood,  and  delight 
and  eiultation  depicted  on  their  countenances.  They .  bad  just  per* 
formed  the  first  operation  of  dividing  the  animal  into  two  parts,  and  thus 
layintf  open  the  intestines.  These  being  taken  oat«  and  all  the  lilood 
careKilly  bailed  up  and  put  into  the  ootkooseek^  or  cooking-pot,  over  the 
fire,  they  separated  the  head  and  flippers /rom  the  carcass  nnd  then  di« 
▼ided  the  ribs.  All  the  loose  scraps  were  put  into  the  pot  for  immediate 
oie,  except  such  as  the  two  butchers  now  and  then  crammed  into  their 
own  mouths,  or  distributed  to  the  numerous  and  eager  by-standers  for 
fltiH  more  immediate  consumption.  Of  these  morsels  the  children  came 
ki  for  no  small  share,  every  little  urchin  that  could  find  its  way  to  the 
slaughter-house,  running  eagerly  in  and,  between  the  legs  of  the  men 
and  women,  pr«f  anting  its  mouth  ibr  a  large  lump  of  raw  fieah,  just  as 
an  English  child  of  the  same  age  might  do  for  a  piece  of  sugar-eandy. 
Every  now  and  then  also  a  dog  would  make  his  way  towards  the  reek- 
ing carcass,  and  when  in  the  act  of  seizing  upoo  some  delicate  part,  was 
sent  off  yelping  by  a  heavv  blow  with  the  handles  of  the  knives.  When 
all  the  flesh  is  disposed  of,  for  a  portion  of  which  each  of  the  women 
from  the  other  huts  usually  brings  her  ootkooseek,  the  blubber  still 
remains  attached  to  the  skin,  from  which  it  is  separated  the  last ;  and  the 
business  being  now  completed,  the  two  parts  of  the  hide  are  rolled  up 
and  laid  by,  together  with  the  store  of  flesh  and  blubber.  During  the 
dissection  of  their  seals,  they  had  a  curious  custom  of  sticking  a  thin 
filament  of  skin,  or  of  some  part  of  the  intestines,  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
boys,  who  are  themnelves  extremely  fond  oif  it,  it  being  intended,  at 
Iligliuk  afterwards  informed  me,  to  make  them  fortunate  seal-catchers. 

The  seals  which  they  take  during  the  winter  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
JVet^A:,or  small  seal  (fJioca  hispida),  and  the  Oguke,  or  large  seal  (pho* 
ca  harbata),  The^e  and  the  EUu-ik^  or  Walrus,  con^ititute  their  meant 
of  sntMistence  at  this  season  ;  but,  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast» 
the  latter  are  not  very  abundant  and  they  chiefly  catch  theneitiek. 
The  animal  wp  had  now  seen  dissected  was  of  that  kind,  and  with  young 
at  the  time.  A  small  one  taken  out  of  it  had  a  beautiful  sldn  which* 
both  in  softness  and  colour,  revj  much  resembled  raw  silk ;  but  no  in* 
ducement  could  make  Pootooalaok  part  with  it,  he  having  destined  it 
for  that  night's  supper. 

After  emitting  this  scene  of  filth,  1  found,  on  returning  to  Kaoongufa 
but,  that  Toolooak  had  been  no  Ices  successful  than  bis  brother,  and 
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thdt  the  same  ofieratioti  was  also  perfonniDghere.  Having,  therefore, 
explained  to  Ilighnk  thai,  none  of  them  were  to  come  to  the  ships  the 
following  daj^  I  had  no  inclination  to  see  the  process  repeated,  and 
wa9  glad  to  tal^e  mj  leave. 

We  observed  H  great  deal  of  opeqHvater  to  the  sonthward,  about 
^ree  niles  from  the  land,  with  the  uonni  cload  of  fiost-nmoke  hover- 
ing over  it.  The  ice  on  which  we  had  accompanied  the  Eeqiiimanx  a 
few  days  before  had  now  entirely  di»appearRd,  and  on  that  fide  of  the 
islnnd  the  clear  water  aj:ain  was  ed  the  shore. 

On  the  ^4th  no  natives  visited  the  ships,  in  consequence  of  my  in- 
junction to  that  effect.  Thi^  however  was  the  only  Sunrlay  on  which 
they  complied  with  it,  partly,  I  believe,  from  their  not  rig;htly  nnder- 
standing  what  we  wished,  but  perhaps  more  from  their  not  much  piqu- 
ing them^^elves  on  sacrificing  any  convenience  of  their^wn  to  that  oi 
Others.  A  great  number  of  dovekies,  whose  plumage  appeared  still 
whiter  than  before,  were  swimming  about  off  the  point,  but  the  tM 
of  sending  a  boat  among  the  young  ice  in  the  tideway  was  too  great  to 
attempt  it.  The  weather  was  renoarkably  fine  and  pleasant,  the  wind 
being  light  from  the  north-west ;  but  the  thermometer  was  low  during 
the  day,  and  fell  to  —-32°  at  midnight.  At  noon,  on  the  25tb,  it  was  at 
—  tZ""  in  the  shlde,  and  at— le"*  in  the  sun.  The  temperature  of  the 
«ea  at  the  snrflice,  and  that  at  the  bottom  in  the  seven  fathoms  were 
both  28°  by  the  same  thermometer.  , 

The  26th  was  a  clear  and  moderate  day,  and  the  thermometer  gradu- 
ally ros#  to —  9**  at  midnight.  The  wind  became  easterly  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  suddenly  veered  again  to  the  northward.  Our  theatre 
closed  this  night  for  the  season  with  the  two  f^trces  of  '^  The  Citizen,'* 
and  ''  High  Life  below  Stairs."  The  ships'  companies  testified  the 
gratification  which  they  had  derived  from  these  ^lerformances  in  their 
own  way,  namely «  by  three  hearty  cheers  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  : 
and  the  officers.  I  am  confident,  eonsidereS  their  trouble  more  than 
^paidhy  this  expression  of  jthe  men's  feelings. 
^  The  veerins:  of  the  wind -to  ^he  nonhward  soon  produced  its  usaal 
-effect  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tber- 
ttometer  rapidly  fell  till  it  had  reached— 37V  On  the  28th  Okotook 
imd  lligliuk  coming  on  board,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which,  as  it 
shews  the  disposition  of  the  Esquinraux,  and  especially  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  among  them,  1  may  here  relate.  Some 
^ime  before,  lligliuk,  who,  from  the  superior  neatness  and  cleanliness 
with  which  she  performed  her  work,  was  by  this  time  in  great  request 
as  asem}»6tress,  had  promised  to  cover  for  me  a  little  model  of  a  ca- 
noe, and  had  in  f'»«"t  sent  it  to  me  by  the  serjeant  of  marines,  though  I 
had  not  rightly  U'jdt^TStood  from  the  latter  fiom  which  of  the  women  it 
came.  Believing  thnt  she  had  fiiled  in  hrr  promise,  1  now  taxed  her 
with  it,  when  she  immedi.itely  defended  .he»self  with  considerable 
warmth  and  seriousness,  but  without  malting  me  comprehend  her  • 
meaning.  Finding  that  she  was  wasting  her  words  ujion  me,  she  said 
no  more  till  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  serjeant  accidentally  coming 
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into  the  cabio,  she,  with  the  utmost  composare,  but  with  a  decisioo  of 
manner  peculiar  to  herself,  took  hold  of  hi3  arm  to  engage  hia  atteo* 
tion,  and  then  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face  accused  him  of  not 
having  faithfully  executed  her  commission  to  me.  The  mistake  was 
thus  instantly  explained,  and  f  thanked  Uigliuk  for  her  canoe  ;  hot  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  quiet,  yet  proud,  satisfaction  display- 
ed  in  her  countenance,  at  baring  thus  cleared  herself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  a  breach  of  promise. 

There  being  among  the  presents  with  which  we  were  supplied  a 
number  .of  pikes,  we  presented  two  or  three  of  these  fronveach  ahip 
to  the  most  deserving  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  serve  as  staves  for  their 
spears  ;  and  valuable  ones  they  proved  to  them.  Upon  each  pike 
were  marked  by  small  nails  driven  into  the  wood  the  worda  **  Fory  and 
Hecia,  I82«." 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  people  were  now  affected  with  violeat 
colds  and  coughs,  occasioned  by  a  considerable  thawing  that  bad  latelj 
taken  place  in  their  huts,  so  as  to  wet  their  clothes  and  bedding; 
though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Meteorological  Register,  we  had  aa  yet 
experienced  no  great  increase  of  temperature.  From  the  natara  of 
their  habitations,  however,  their  comfort  was  greater,  and  their  chance 
of  health  better  when  the  cold  was  more  severe.-  On  this  accoual 
they  began  to  make  fresh  alterations  in  these  curious  dwelling- placet, 
either  by  building  the  former  apartments  two  or  three  feet  h^her^  or 
adding  others  that  they  might  be  less  Crowded.  In  building  a  bi^er 
hut  they  construct  it  over,  and,  as  it  were,  concentric  with  the  old  one, 
which  is  then  removed  from  within,  it  is  curious  to  consider  that,  ia 
all  these  alterations,  the  object  kept  in  view  was  coolnea^  and  Chia  in 
houses  formed  of  snow ! 

Some  of  them  had  caught  a  wolf  in  their  trap  ;  but  we  found  that 
nothing  less  than  extreme  want  could  have  induced  them  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  that  which  we  had  given  them,  as  now  that  they  had  other 
food,  they  would  not  touch  it.  Only  fpur  wolves  at  this  tiane  remaiacd 
alive  of  the  original  pack,  and  these  were  constantly  prowling  about 
near  the  ships  or  the  village. 

The  month  of  February  closed  with  the  thermometer  at  — 32*^  and 
though  the  suu  had  now  attained  a  meridian  altitude  of  neRrly  sixteea 
degrees,  and  enlivened  us  with  his  presence  above  the  horizon  for  ten 
hours  in  the  day,  no  sensible  effect  had  yet  been  produced  on  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  uniformly  white  surface  of 
snow  on  whi<:h  at  this  season  the  sun's  rays*  have  to  act,  or  rather  leav- 
ing them  nothmg  to  act  upon,  is  much  against  the  first  efforts  to  produce 
a  thaw  ;  but  our  former  experience  of  the  astonishing  rapidity  with 
which  this  operation  is  carried  on,  when  once  the  ground  begins  to  be 
laid  bare,  served  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  us  to  what  appeared  a 
protraction  of  the  cold  of  winter  not  to  have  been  expected  in  our  pre- 
tent  latitude. 
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:  CHAPTER  VUL  , 

Chart9  drawn^hy^'e  Enqvimaux — Illness  among  ihem-^A  journey  pf 
formed  across  Winter  Island^  Sufferings  of  the  partly  frost — Further 
notice  of  the  Esquimaux  /charts — Departure  of  sotne  of  tke'se  ptaple^  . 
and  a  separate  village  estiblished  on  the  Ice-^Farious  meteorological 
phenoutena-^ikotook  and  kis  rndfe  brought  on  bourd^^Ari^bdotes  rtlat- 
ing  to  (/ir/n— Sfeips  released  Jrom  the  Ice  by  sawing. 

LiTTLB  as  we  considered  ourdelres  to  ttand  iD  need  of  any  auxilia- 
t'y  resources  for  the  complete  occupation  of  our  time^uring  the  win- 
ter, it  mufii  be  confessed  that  the  arrival  of  the  Esquioiaui  served  in 
BO  smedl  degree  to  enliven  us  at  this  season  ;  and,  from  the  quickness 
with  which  the  last  month  had  appeared  to  pass  by,  we  were  not  sorry 
to  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  putting  to  the  test  with  whatde- 
gree  of  patience  we  might  otherwise  have  borne  the  remaining  period 
of  our  confinement.  t 

Our  invalid.  Reid,  continued  about  this  time  much  tbesame  as  befi>re, 
being  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  but  without  any  pen^* 
nent  or  material  alteration  in  either  way,  except  that  which  a  long  and 
tedious  confinement  must  necesttarily  produce.  We  had  now  also  an 
addition  to  our  sick-list,  in  the  ship's  cook,  who  complained  of  i  severe 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  the  bone  of  which  had  been  shat- 
tered several  years  before  by  a  musket-ball.  It  was  f«ra  few  days  qd- 
certain  whether  this  pain  was  rheumatic,  or  whether  any  matter  was 
forming  in  the  wound.  The  latter,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case, 
and  an  incision  having  been  made,  the  cook  was  able  to  return  to  bis 
duty  in  a  short  time. 

The  thermometer  rose  gradually  from  — 35**  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ist  of  March  to  — 1 1 '  at  night,  and  on  the^  following  day  it  had  reached 
«f  ^,  being  the  first  time  we  bad  seen  i^ahove  zero  since  Christmas. 
This  increase  of  temperature  had  been  accompanied,  or  perhaps  caused, 
by  a  change  of  wind  from  the  north-west  by  south  to  80uth*east ;  from 
which  quarter  it  soon  freshened  to  a  gale,  with  much  enowdrifl.  On 
the  dd  it  again  drew  round  to  the  ntrthward,  hot  continued  to  blow  as 
strong  as  before.  During  this  time  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  did 
uotfall  below  29.94  inches,  and  that  during  a  short  intermisiion  of  the 
gale  on  the  td. 

In  the  midst  of  this  inclement  weather  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  oat  upon  the  ice  tu  the  southward,  «ome  of  them  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  with  large  apaces  of  clear  water  in- 
tervenihg  between  it  and  them ;  the  very  ice  on  which  they  trod  being 
in  rapid  aiotion  with  the  tide,  and  themselves  enveloped  attemately  tn 
a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  or  a  tremendous  snow-driA,  which  oflen  obscured 
hem  from  our  sight.    They  seemed,  howerer,  to  think  nothing  of  this. 
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or  at  least  to  cbnslder  themselves  amply  repaid  for  tbeir  risk  and  labour, 
by  procariDg  abundance  of  seals  or  8ea-borses  on  most  of  these  excnr- 
sions.  Tbay  were  indeed  so  well  furnished  at  this  time,  that  evei^our 
bi&cait  was  occasionally  refused. 

I  to-day  procured  from  little  Toonek  a  strn^  of  bones,  which  on  in- 
quiry  we  found  to  belong  to  a  land  animal  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
Kablee-ariooy  and  which  we  certainly  had  never  ftiel^wi^^  Frpm  the 
description  givte  us  by  these  people  on  this  and  sef  eml  other  oqea- 
fiioos,  we  considered  it  likely  to  be  the  wolverene  ;  but  it  mo«t  be  ex- 
tremely rare  in  those  parts  ef  America. 

On  the  <th  we  had  a  long  visit  frbm  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who  both, 
looked  very  ill  apd  were  labouring  under  severecooghs.  In  t^  course 
of  our  conversatiun  1  found  from  Okotook,  that  the  man  whose  tent  I 
had  visited  in  the  duotmer  up  Lyon  Inlet,  was  named  Ariialooa^  and  that 
he  was  uncle  to  Okotook,  being  the  brother  of  bis  mother  IU%m€o,  now 
at  Winter  Island.  We'found  indeed  th«it  they  knew  the  whole  history 
of  oar  visit ;  for  they  not  only  described  and  uaoied  the  persons  we 
saw,  but  related  the  exact  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sherer's  drinking-cup 
had  been  stolen,  its  being  secreted  m  the  boot  of  Amalooa's  wife,  and 
their  expulsion  from  our  tents  in  consequence.  We  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Appokiuk,  the  woman  already  mentioned' as  having  some- 
where seen  Kabioona  oofnuiJb,  was  one  of  Arnalooa's  wives,  though  now 
separated  from  him,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  parl^  in  question  who 
had  visited  our  tents  in  the  summer,  though  our  short  intercourse  did 
not  allow  OS  immediately  to  recogpize  her  featur^is.  It  turned  out 
therefore  that  the  only  oomiaks  she  had  ever  seen  were  our  own  boats 
OD  that  occasion  ;  and  this  was  a  striking  instance  out  of  Dfiany  in  which 
we  at  first  totally  mbapprehended  these  people's  meaning,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  ignorance  of  their  language. 

Being  extremely  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  the  Esquimaux  knew 
of  the  coast  to  the  northward  orbur  present  situation,  we  to-day  drew 
out  roughly  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  conformation  of  the  land  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Repulse  Bay,  and 
then  requested  Iligliuk  to  continue  it  to  the  northward.  She  readily 
understood  our  meaning,  and  with  a  pencil  soon  traced  various  indent-, 
ations  in  the  coasts  together  with  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  called 
Anitioke,  at  the  distance -of  sixteen  days'  journey,  she  informed  us  she 
was  born.  As  it  would  afford  no  interest  to  relate  the  various  surmises, 
hopes,  and  fears,  which  this  and  several  other  Esquimaux  charts  sub- 
sequently gave  rise  to  in  our  minds,  it  will  only  be  necessai;y  in  this 
phce  further  to  remark,  that  our  first  enquiries  did  not  produce  any 
very  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  relative  position  or  trending  of 
the  coast  beyond  Winter  Island,  and  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  this 
time  that  we  were  enabled  duly  to  appreciate  the  geographical  know- 
ledge which  they  possessed. 

Whatever  uncertainty  existed  however  on  this  subject,  or  whatever 
imgbt  be  the  information  we  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  course  of  our  further  communication  with  them,  our  business 
was  to  see  and  not  to  sf^eculate.     If,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
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from  the  nature  of  the  toast  lately  examined,  that  upon  which  we  hoped 
spoo  to  recommence  our  discoveries  was  also  indented  by  inlets  and 
fringed,  with  num'eroui«  islands,  it  had  long  before  occurred  to  Captain 
Lyon  and  myself  in  the  course  of  our  conversations  on  this  subject^ 
that  considerable  time  might  be  saved  to  the  ships,  during  the  short 
season  of  navigation  about  to  commence,  by  sending  a  party  by  land  to 
f*  complete  a«  much  HM.possible  of  that  examination  before  the  ships  were 
released  from  the  ice.  As  it  was  requisite  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished before  the  commencement  of  a  general  thaw,  by  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  jnight  have  been  altogether  prevented,  preparations 
were  now  made  for  a  journey  ofthis  nature  ;  and  Captain  Lyon  offer- 
ing his  ser^dpes  to  command  the  Expedition,  the  proper  number  of  indi- 
viduals were  selected  to  commence  their  arrangements  under  bis  or- 
ders. As  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  we  were  well  acquainted 
might  prove  of  service  on  such  a  journey,  Captain  Lyon's  friend  Ayoket, ' 
who  was  in  every  respect  the^ost  eligible  for  the  purpose,  was  in- 
formed of  our  intentions  and  a  proposal  made  to  him  to  accompany  the 
party  to  *'  iligliuk's  country." 

We  had  now  succeeded  in  taking  the  last  wolf  in  a  trap,  the  Esqui- 
maux having  caught  two,  and  the  other  eleven  having  been  entrapped 
or  shot  near  the  ships.  The  natives  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  ex- 
tirpation of  these  ravenous  animals  which  were  constantly  alarming 
them  at  the  huts  ;  and  we  were  ourselves  not  sorry  to  have  got  rid  of 
them  so  soon. 

On  the  7th  the  wrod  got  ronnd  from  the  north  to  south-west  and  in- 
creased to  a  gale  from  that  quarter,  which  continued  without  intermis- 
sion and  with  almost  constant  snow  the  whole  of  the  8th.  It  was  re- 
markable that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  stationary  at  30.31 
inches  for  eight  hours  on  the  night  of  the  7th  and  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  though  the  wind  had  then  been  blowing  strong  for  more  than  half 
a  day.     The  thermometer  again  rose  to  -1^2^  this  morning. 

To  ascertain  the  thickoes««  of  the  ice  formed  in  the  bay  since  the 
close  of  the  hist  aotumn,  a  hole  was  dug  in  a  part  where  no  separation 
had  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  winter's  frost,  and 
where  in  fact  we  had  seen  it  commence.  The  thickness  of  the  floe 
was  here  four  feet  seven  inches,  l>eing  the  produce  of  exactly  five 
calendar  months.  The  ice  was  bard,  brittle,  and  transparent  till  within 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  lower  surface,  where  it  became  soft  and 
porous,  allowing  the  water  to  filter  slowly  through  it. 
•  The  Esquimaux  were  fortunate  in  killing  another  walrus  which  we 
met  them  dragging  in  high  spirits  towards  the  village.  I  hey  usually 
divide  these  huge  animals  on  the  spot  into  four  or  five  parts,  each  of 
which  with  its  proportion  of  the  intestines  is  sewn  up  so  as  to  resemble 
a  seal  at  a  little  distance.  Four  or  five  dogs,  if  they  have  them  at  hand, 
are  fastened  to  each  of  these,  and  the  man  who  att^dsthem  frequently 
rides  home  upon  it  as  on  a  sledge. 

The  wind  moderated  on  the  9th,  but  continued  from  the  south-west, 
and  a  great  deal  of  toow  fell.  The  mildness  of  the  weather  (the  ther- 
mometer having  got  as  high  as  -f-  13^)  continued 'to  incommode  the  na- 
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lives  in  their  huts  more  and  more,  and  severe  coo^  and  catarrhs  were 
still  epidemic  among  them.  Some  of  the  vi^hien  had  quite  lost  their 
voices,  and  almost  every  individual  was  more  or  less  a  sufferer  from 
the  constant  dripping  of  the  water  from  the  roofs  of  their  apartments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  while  I  was  sitting  in  mj  cabin,  the  door 
opened  gently  and  in  walked  Toolooak,  who  very  unceremoniously 
seated  himself  (»n  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  tind  soon  began  to  dis- 
play n*t  only  his  usual  good  hqmour,  hut  a  degree  of  archness  fo)c 
which  we  had  before  scarcely  given  him  credit.  As  a  specimen  of  this, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  one  with  which  he  treated  us,  I  had  no 
sooner  gone  into  the  gun-room  to  drink  tea,  than  Toolooalj^  who  was 
now  alone  in  the  cabin,  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  my  servanta  trick  ; 
for  which  purpose,  he  lioldly  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  came, 
laughed  at  him  very  heartily  for  his  pains.  After  levying  contributions 
by  way  of  supper  on  all  the^  officer's  menses,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in 
all  the  skins  he  could  muster,  and  slept  soundly  on  my  lockers  till  the 
morning,  when  aAer  a  hearty  breakfast  he  took  his  departure,  well 
pleased  with  his 'entertainment,  but  still  more  with  the  various  presents 
he  took  with  him.  • 

On  the  12th,  Okotook  came,  according  to  an  appointment  previously 
n^e,  with  a  sledge  and  six  dogs  to  give  me  a  ride  to  the  huts,  bringing 
with  him  hi^  son  Sioutkuk  who,  with  ourselves,  made  up  a  weight  of 
near  four  hundred  pounds  upon  the  sledge.  After  being  upset  twice 
and  stepping  at  least  ten  times,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  bullying 
of  Okotook,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  bodily  labour  on  his  part  to 
steer  us  clear  of  accidents,  than  if  he  had  walked  the  whole  way,  we 
at  length  arrived  at  the  huts,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  five-and*  twen- 
ty minutes.  Of  this  equipment^  and  their  usual  modes  of  travelling,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  in  another  place. 

I  found  that  several  fresh  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  huts  since  my 
last  visit,  all  however  of  the  same  kind,  and  having  in.  view  the  same 
object  as  those  last  described.  In  these  alterations  they  seem  to  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  moment,  and  to  do  it  all  by  such  unanimous 
consent  that  no  consultatiun  or  difference  of  opinion  ever  appears  to 
exist  about  it.  So  much  snow-drift  had  now  collected  about  the  huts, 
that  their  external  appearance  was  as  much  altered  as  that  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  the  original  village, 
or  even  to  perceive  its  present  limits.  The  snow  was  now  as  high  as 
the  roo&  on  every  side,  so  that  one  might  walk  completely  over  them, 
and,  bat  for  the  round  plates  of  ice  composing  the  windows,  without 
suspecting  the  little  hive  of  human  bfeings  that  was  comfortably  established 
below.  This  however  was  not  always  done  with  impunity,  when  the 
thawing  within  had  too  much  weakened  the  roofs,  in  which  case  a  leg 
sometimes  made  its  wav  through,  and  discovered  in  what  parts  repairs 
were  becoming  necessary.  The  natives  were  at  this  time  extremely 
well  furnished  with  seals'flesh  for  food,  and  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  all 
they  would  accept  from  us  (except  meat  which  we  otuld  not  afford  to 
gi?e)  was  water,  and  this  they  swallowed  in  such  quantities  whenever 
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■   they  came  to  the  ship«.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  famish  them  with  half  as 
much  as  they  deMred. 

We  had  before  thU  time  communicated  to  Ayoket  and  his  countrymeQ 
oar  intention  of  sending  a  pnrty  of  our  people  to  the  northward  in  the 
spring;   and  Captain  t.yon  had  displ^iyed  to  him  all  the  charms  of  a 
brightly  poji^hed  brass  kettle,  of  greater  m^ignitude  than  had  perhaps 
ever  entered  in^o  an  Esquioiaux  imaginHtion,  hs  an  ihducement  among  ?«• 
rious  others  for  him  to  nccompany  the  Kibloonas  in  their  eYcunnioD. 
The  proHpect  of  such  riches*  was  temptation  almost  irresistible  ;  but 
enterprise  itt  not  the  genius  of  itn  Esquimaux,  and  Ayoket,  we  soon  be* 
gan  to  n^rceive,  had  no  fancy  for  the  proposed  trip,  which  all  bis  frieadi 
persisted  in  saying  could  nerer  be  accomplished.     Tbi:*  was  eyidendy 
to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  jealousy  of  any  one  individual 
among  them  being  thus  selected  ;  and  the  brass  kettle  was   speedily 
the  means  of  increasing  the  distance  to  ''Uigliuk's  country  "  from  six* 
teen  to  twenty-four  days'  journey*     We  had  long,  indeed,  observed 
that  this  freling  of  jealousy  was  easily  excited  among  these  people  ; 
but  what  is  extraordinary,  it  never  displayed  itself  (as  is  most  usual) 
among  themselves,  but  was  entirely  vented  upon  us,  who  were,  though 
innocently,  the  authors  of  it.     A»aD  instance  of  this,  a  man  of  the  name 
of^irrHok  refused  to  take  from  me  a  strong  and  useful  pair  of  scissors 
as  a  present,  because,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  t<K  assure  me,  I  had  give* 
Okotook  a  pike  which  was  more  vi^uahle.     To  shew  him  that  this  tem* 
per  was  not  likely  to  produce  any  thing  to  his  advantage,  I  Ibok  back 
the  scissors,  and  having  sent  him  away  went  to  my  dinner.     Going  ac- 
cidentally on  deck  an  boor  iJ^rward^  I  found  Karretok  still  on  boards 
who  having  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  folly  now  came  up  to  me  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  begged  hard  for  the  scissors,  which  of  course  be  did  not 
get.   Many  similar  instances  oc«:urred,  both  to  Captain  Lyon  and  myse]£ 
To  this  dirtcouragement  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  was  added  on  that 
of  Ayoket  the  same  wavering  and  inconstrint  disposition   which  most 
other  savages  possess,  rendering  it  impossible  to  place  any  dependence 
on  his  promises  and  intentions  for  two  hours  together.  Indeed  the  more 
our  scheme  Was  pressed   upon  his  attention,  and  the  more  he  saw  of 
the  actual  preparations  for  the  journey,  the  less  doubtful  his  intentions 
became  ;  knd  arrangements  w*^re  therefore  made  for  completing  the 
party  without  him.     For  the  reasons  now  given,  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible ever  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  to  our  scheme  of  their  conveying  letters  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
settlomeots.  "* 

On  the  13th  and  1  ifh,  the  weaAer  was  extremely  mild,  the  thermo- 
meter gpttinjj;  as  high  as  u  9J" ;  and  as  this  took  fJace  with  a  north-west 
wini,  which  was  usually  the  coldgpt,  we  be^n  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  spring  was  now  indeed  advancing  by  rapid  strides.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  though  the  thermometer  wag  no  higher  th.*n  -f-4%  the  at- 
mosphere had  a  d^-grce  of  softness  in  it  so  pleasant  (o  our  semtationa 
that,  as  one  of  the  quarter-masters  not  unnaturally  however  unpbiloso- 
phically  remarked,  **  it  felt  exactly  as  if  it  was  going  to  raio  "—a  phe- 
nomenon, however,  that  was  not  so  near  aa  we  then  expected.     This 
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tppareYit  tuVn  in  the  season  induced  me  to  allow  Captain  Lyon  to  put 
in  ezecation  a  plan  he  had  proposed,  of  going  out  with  his'  intended 
partjr  for  one  day,  for  the  double  purpose  of  affording  them  a  little 
practice,  and  of  ascertaining  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  channel 
which  he  would  have  to  cross  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  the  main 
land.  As  the  plan  of  the  journey  partly  depended  upon  this,  1  agreed  ' 
to  his  proposal  of  setting  out  for  this  purpose  on  the  following  day,  ta- 
king with  him  a  tent,  blankets  and  provisions  for  three  days  in  Case  of 
accidents.'  ^ 

At  seven  A.M.  on  the  15th,  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  left  the  «hipg  ; 
tiie  thern^ometer  being  as  high  as  zeroy  and  a  moderate  breeze  blowing 
frotai  the  northward  though  accompanied  by  considerable  snow-drifl ;  an 
annoyance  which  it  now  required  much  less  strength  of  wind  to  create 
t^an  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  show  having  be- 
come more  minute.  From  thei'very  hour  of  Captain  Lyon's  departure 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  the  wind  to  increase  ;  till 
at'midnight  the  former  had  reached  — ^32"  and  a  hard  gale  blew  from 
tbe'Borth-west  ;  upon  the  whole  it  proved  one  of  the  most  inclement 
mghts  for  people  to  be  exposed  to,  that  we  had  experienced  in  our 
present  quarters,  and  therefore  created  in  our  minds  (he  most  aUrroing 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  our  travellers.  It  is  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  contrast  between  exposure  to  all  the 
korrors  of  such  tremendous  inclemency,  and  the  fireside  comforts  we 
OD  board  were  enjoying,  in  this  climate  mete  frequently  than  in  any 
other  does  the  mind  turn  to  the 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoever  they  be, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  tfal^itiless  storm. 

But  now  thatsome  of  our  own  companions  were  thus  exposed,  the  ide^i 
came  more  forcibly  home  to  our  recollections,  together  with  the  utter 
helplessness,  not  to  say  hopelessness,  of  their  situation. 

The  wind  and  drift  continued  incessantly  on  the  1 6th  ;  and  as  the 
thermometer  rose  no  higher  than  — -2u*  during  the  day,  our  apprehen- 
sions for  Captain  Lyon's  party  were  by  no  means  diminished.  To  send 
in  quest  of  them,  would  have  been  only  to  incur  the  certainty  of  other 
men  being  equally  exposed.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  whicl^ 
no  assistance  can  be  offered  :  for  any  persons  sent  oiit  wjth  that  hope 
must  inevitably  become  helpless  in  a  short  time,  while  the  snow-drift 
would  render  it  impossible  to  trace  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
assist.  We  had  however  prepared  a  party  under  Lieuttft\antReid  to 
be  despatched  the  instant  it  moderated,  when  to  our  infinite  surprise 
and  joy,  at  one  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  arrived  on  beard,  having  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  conducting  his  party  safely  to  the  ships. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  that  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  our  abyntees,  which  we  ourselves  expe- 
rienced, he  will  not  be  sorry  at  once  to  be  presented  with  Captain  Ly- 
on's account  of  this  perilous  though  short  excursion  : 

**  At  seven  A.M.,  on  the  16th,  we  proceeded  towards  the  hills  to  the 
northward  of  our  winter-quarters.  A  strong  wind  arose  eoon  after  our 
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starting,  and  blew  directly  ia  our  faces,  lH*iiigiDg  thick  clovds  of  dritt 
snoir  with  it*  Oo  ascending  the  sloping  groimid  we  foand  the  sledgie  too 
machfor  as,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  dragged  through  the  soft  soow 
in  which  we  waded  knee  deep.  The  wind  had  now  iacreas9<l  to  a  hea* 
vy  gale,  our  utmost  view  was  bounded  to  twenty  yards,  and  every  time 
of  resting  to  take  breath  we  all  received  severe  frost  bites.  The  sun 
having  risen  above  the  thickest  part  of  the  drift  snow  enabled  us  to  steer 
a  direct  northerly  course,  for  we  expected  in  that  direction  to  arrive 
at  a  small  bay,  which  had  been  observ^ed  by  Captain  Parry  and  myself 
on  our  fir^t  arrival.  At  ten  we  were  confirmed  in  our  conjecture  by 
descending  suddenly  and  arriving  at  a  quantity,  of  grounded  ice,  ^Krec- 
ted  by  which  we  made  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  arrived 
on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  a  little  after  eleven.  The  extreme  severiW 
of  the  weather  determined  me  on  pitching  our  tent,  and  waiting  until, 
in  better  weather,  we  could  from  the  riling  ground  command  a  view  of 
our  future  route. 

^*  When  the  tent  had  been  pitched  an  hour,  and  our  party  were  ail 
smoking  to  promote  warmth,  the  temperature  at  our  feet  was  V  l>elow 
zerOf  and  over  head  amongst  the  smoke  +7** ;  in  the  outerair  it  was — 6'» 
which  although  of  itself  sufficiently  cold  was  rendered  fioilbly  pi^roiag 
by  the  strength  of  the  wind.  John  Lee  was  soon  seized  with  a  fit  of 
shivering  and  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  to  check  which  we  put  him  in- 
to his  blanket  and  covered  him  with  clothes  which  could  ill  be  spared* 
A  deep  hole  being  dug  in  the  snow  a  fire  was  made  with  the  greatest 
AdKculty,  and  we  were  made  comfortable  for  a  time  by  a  warm  mesa  ^ 
soup.  I  afterwards  found  that  it  would  be  possible  by  extending  our 
excavation  to  make  a  cavern  in  which  we  might  pass  the  night,  £>r  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  continue  in  the  tent  Some  of 
the  men  were  therefore  set  to  work,  and  had  thus  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity of  warming  themselves,  that  our  only  shovel  was  lent  from  one  to 
the  other  as  a  particular  favour.  At  two  P.M.  the  outer  air  was  — 15% 
and  zero  was  the  temperature  of  th^'tent,  when  Arnold's  pocket  ther* 
mometer  stopped  from  the  efiects  of  the  cokl.  By  four  r«M.  die  ca^ 
vera  was  finbhed  and  of  sufficient  aiKe  to  contain  us  ail  in  a  sitting  pos« 
ture.  After  lakingsome  hot  soiqp,  Lee  was  removed  to  the  warmest 
place  we  could  select  and,  making  a  fire,  we  managed  by  its  smoke* 

Chich  had  no  vent,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  -^20%  while  outside  it 
id  fallen  to  — iSf\'  We  now  cleaned  our  clothes  as  well  as  possible 
|irom  the  thick  coatii%  of  snow-drift,  and  closing  the  entrance  o£  the 
<^ve  with  blocks  of  snow,  we  crept  into  our  blanket  bags,  and  huddled 
plose  together  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  little  sleep.  Our  small  dwell- 
ing had  a  very  close  feel,  which  was  perhaps  not  a  little  augmented  bj 
the  reflection  that  a  spade  alone  could  liberate  us  again  after  a  nsg^  s 
drift  of  snow ;  and  our  roof  bein£  two  feet  thick,  and  not  of  the'  most 

Smre  description,,  there  was  no  small  probability  of  its  breakup 
wn  on  ut,  in  which  case,  confined  as  we  were  in  our  bags,  and  \jtt% 
almost  Qpon«each  other,  we  should  have  but  litUe  chgnce  of  extricatii^ 
ourselves. 
*'  At  daylight  on  the  16th  we  found  the  temperature  at  4 SG""  until  we 
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dog  out  the  entrance,  when  it  fell  to  +15%  while  outside  it  was  —25% 
We  again  lighted  oar  fire  and^  after  sitting  two  hoars  in  soch  thick 
black  smoke  that  we  coald  not  see  oor  feet,  succeeded  in  making  some 
tea,  which  answered  a  double  purpose,  as  it  sevred  to  thaw  some  meat 
which  was  frozen  in  the  canisters.  At  nine  A.M.  the  gale  was  unabat- 
ed, and  the  drift  as  sevtere  as  ever.  The  tent  was  half  boned  in  the 
snow,  and  1  set  all  hands  to  work  at  digging  out  the  sledge,  but  it  was 
90  deeply  sunk  that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  attempt 
our  faces  and  extremities  were  most  painfully  frost-bitten.  With  all 
these  difficulties  before  us,  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  consulted  together 
as  to  whether  k  would  be  most  prudent  to  endeavour  to  pass  anothev 
n%bt  in  our  presetft  precarious  situation,  or  while  we  were  yet  able  to 
w^k  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ships,  which  we  supposed  were 
about  six  miles  from  us.  We  could  not  see  a  yard  of  our  way,  yet  to 
remain  appeared  worse  tiban  to 'go  forward,  which  last  plan  was  decided 
on.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  having  placed  all  our  luggage  in  the 
tent,  and  erected  a  small  flag  over  it,  we  set  out,  carrying  a  few  pounds 
of  bread,  a  little  rum,  and  a  spade.  The  wind  being  now  in  our  backS; 
we  walked  very  briskly,  and  having  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  veiry 
faint  sun  tlirough  the  drift,  managed  to  steer  a  tolerable  course* 
James  Carr  having  loitered  a  little  behind  us  was  suddenly  missed,  and 
by  the  most  fortunate  chance  we  saw  him  running  across  our  patch  in 
search  of  U9  ;  for  had  he  been  ten  yards  farther  off  he  might  have  been 
lost.  After  walking  several  miles  we.  came  to  grounded  ice,  and  saw 
the  tracks  of  Esquimaux  men  and  dogs,  but  these  were  so  confused  that 
we  knew  not  which  marks  to  follow. 

^'  Not  knowing  on  wluch  side  of  the  ships  we  had  arrived,  we  feared 
t^  go  to  the  southward  or  eastward,  and  accordingly  went  as  nearly  west 
as  possible,  in  which  direction  we  again  crossed  tracks.  Wt  now  wan- 
dered amongsfthe  heavy  hummocks  of  ice  without  knowing  which  track 
to  pursue,  and,  suffering  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  were  soon 
completely  bewildered.  Several  of  our  parhr  began  to  exhibit  svmp« 
toms  of  that  horrid  kind  of  insensibility  which  is  the  prelude  to  sleep* 
They  all  professed  extreme  willil^ess  to  do  what  they  were  told  id 
order  to  keep  in  exercise,  but  none  obeyed ;  on  the  contrary  they  reel- 
ed about  like  drunken  men.  The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost- 
bitten, and  some  had  for  a  considerable  time  lost  sensation  in  their  fin- 
gers and  toes  ;  yet  they  made  not  the  slightest  exertion  to  rub  the  parts 
affected,  and  discontinued  their  general  custom  of  warming  each  other 
on  observing  a  discoloration  of  the  skin.  We  continued  for  some  time, 
to  employ  them  in  building  a  snow-wall,  ostensibly  as  a  shelter  from 
the  wind,  but  in  reality  to  give  them  exercise,  for  standing  still  must 
hare  proved  fatal  to  men  in  our  circumstances.  My  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  Serjeant  Spackman,  who  having  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  his  nose  was  frozea  had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  owinf'*td^ 
the  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  frost-bite  had 
now  extended  over  one  side  6f  his  face,  which  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
mask,  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and  one  corner  of  the  upper  lip  so  drawti^ 
«p  as  to  expose  the  t#eth  and  gums.    My  bands  being  stiU  warm,  1 
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was  enabled  to  restore  the  (urculation,  after  which  I  used  all  my  en- 
deavours to  keep  him  in  motion,  but  be  complained  sadly  of  giddineii 
and  dimness  of  sight,  and  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  of  him- 
self. His  case  was  indeed  so  alarming,  that  I  expected  e?ery  momeot 
he  would  lie  down  never  to  rise  again.  Our  prospect  now  became 
every  moment  more  gloomy,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  four  of  our 
party  could  not  survive  another  hour.  fUt,  Palmer,  however,  en- 
deavoured witU  myself  to  cheer  thepe9ple,  but  it  was  a  faint  attempt 
as  we  had  not  a  single  hope  1o  give  them  'We  had  less  reason  to  fear 
immediate  danger  to  ourselves,  in* consequence  of  having  fur  coats  in- 
stead of  woollen  ones.  Every  piece  of  ice,  or  even  small  rock  of  stone^ 
was  now  taken  for  the  ships  ;  and  we  bad  great  diflkulty  in  preventing 
the  men  from  running  to  the  different  objects  which  attracted  them,  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  drift.  In  this  state,  while  Mr.  Palmer  was 
running  round  us  to  warm  himself  he  suddenly  pitched  on  a  new  beat- 
en track  ;  and  as  exercise  was  indispensable,  we  determined  on  follow* 
ing  it  wherever  it  might  lead  us.  Having  taken  the  serjeant  under  my 
coat,  he  recoji^ered  a  little  and  he  moved  onwards,  when,  only  those 
who  hav4'.  been  in  a  similar  state  of  distress  can  imagine  our  joy  at  find- 
ing the  path  led  to  the  ships,  at  which  we  arrived  in  about  ten  minutet. 
'  *'  John  Lee  had  two  of  his  fingers  so  badly  frost-bitten  as  to  loose  a 
^ood  deal  ot  the  flesh  of  the  upper  ends,  and  we  were  for  many  days 
in  fear  he  would  ^e  obliged  to  have  them  amputated.  Carr,  who  had 
been  the  most  hardy  while  in  the  air,  fainted  twice  on  coming  below; 
and  all  had  severe  frost-bites  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  re- 
covered after  the  loss  of  akin  usual  in  those  cases." 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  some  of  the  Esqai- 
maux  had,  by  the  foot  and  sledgemarks,  found  their  way  to  the  ships 
on  the  morning  of  the  Ibth,  assuring  us,  as  we  found  to  be  too  true, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  gale  which  prevented  their  going  out  for 
seals  they  had  not  any  food,  nor  a  single  lamp  a-light  at  the  village, 
fn  the  course  of  the  following  day,  we  had  further  proofs  of  the  wretch- 
edness which  these  poor  people  ^ere  enduring  at  the  huts  ;  ibr» 
though  the  weather  was  very  little  better  than  bef9re,  above  forty  men 
end  women  besides  some  children  came  down  to  the  ships,  and  begged 
with  moreihan  their  usual  earnestness  for  something  to  eat  It  now 
4jnce  more  became  an  act  of  humanity,  and  consequently  of  duty,  to 
supply  them  as  well  as  we  were  able  ;  and  all  were  admitted  to  par- 
take of  as  much  bread-dust  as  they  could  eat,  beside«  a  quantity  which 
tiiey  took  away  with  th^i.  It  had  been  long  since  Okotook  and  liigr 
Huk  cared  to  accept  this  kind  of  food  from  us,  partly  because  oar  re< 
spect  for  the  latter  generally  ensured  them  something  better,  and  partly 
because  of  late  they  hiid  procured  plenty  of  seals  ;  to-day,  however* 
they  devoured  it  eagerly,  and  seemed  very  well  satisfied  to  take  their 
share  with  the  others.  When  the  usual  time  of  departure  came,  they 
all  discovered  a  wish  to  remain  on  board  ;  but  as  we  could  not  find 
lodging  for  the  whole  tribe,  they  were  obliged  very  reluctantly  U>  re- 
turn..   JS'annow,  a  fine  quiet  young  man  whose  native  country  is  near 
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Chesterfield  lolet,  and '  who,  having  on^  a  sister  here,  used  to  live 
with  Okotook,  begged  very  hard  to  remain  on  board,  but  as  I  did  not 
like  to  give  the  preference  to  one  in  particular,  he  also  took  his  leave. 

The  wind  abated  towards  night*  after  a  gale  which,  both  £>r  duration 
and  strength,  might  well  be 'called  equinoctial.  The  indications  of  the 
barometer  on  this  occasion  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  mercury  had 
fallen  with  unusual  rapidil^  from  29.46  inches  at  four  P.M.  on  the 
14th,  to  28.80  at  eight  A.M.  on  the  15th,  at  which  tim^tbe  gale  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  What  was  remarkable,  however,  is  that  this 
was  it^  minimum  y  and  that  from  this  time  the  mercury  almost  constant- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  rose  to  29. 19  on  the  eveoing  of  the  17th,.  whea 
the  wind  moderated.  On  the  following  day,  the  18th,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  quite  fine,  the  barometer  rose  very  quickly  to  29.84  at  mid- 
night, and  continued  to  rise  till  it  had  reached  its  maximwn^  30  inches^ 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that,  du- 
ring this  three  days^  gale,  which  was  certainly  well  calculated  to  try 
the  merits  of  our  warming  stove,  the  mein  temperature  of  the  Fury's 
lower  deck  had  been  from-58''  to  t'9'',  and  that  the  thermometer  had 
never  stood  lower  than  dG"*.  The  temperature  of  the  sick-bay  was  al- 
ways above  60°. 

On  the  18th,  almost  every  man  from  the  huts  was  out  seal-huntings 
and  three  or  four,  as  the  women  informed  us,  had  gone  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  for  walruses,  and  with  the  intentioh  of  remaining  out  for 
the  night  in  a  snow  hut.  While  the  men  were  thus  employed,  their 
wives  did  not  fail  to  use  their  endeavours  also  to  procure  food  ;  and  I 
believe  that  every  female  belonging  to  the  village,  without^  single  ex- 
ception, made  her  appearance  at  the  ships  to-day,  and  was  supplied 
with  a  proportion  of  bread -dust  for  her  family.  It  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  were  always  punctual  in  returning  the  buckets  and 
bags  which  we  lent  them  for^carrying  out  their  provisions. 

The  fact  of  our  ships  npt  having  required  pumping  out,  either  here 
or  at  Melville  Island,  for  several  months  together  during  the  winter, 
natur4Uy  led  me  to  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  the  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  tightness.  It  is  true  iii^ed,  that  after  the  first  Winter  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ice  was  subsequently  found  mixed  with  the  coals  which 
composed  our  ballast,  but  this  quantity  bore  a  trifling  proportion  to  the 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  water  which  found  its  way  into  the  pump-well 
daily  throughout  the  summer.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  any 
small  leak  through  which  the  water  only  slowly  filters  may  become  al- 
together stopped  bjTits  freezing,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  hold 
has  Dillen  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  sea- water.  For 
the  latter  1>eing  already  cooled  down  as  low  as  in  its  fluid  state  it  can 
be,  will  very  readily  freeze  when,  by  its  entrance  into  the  ship,  it 
meets  with  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  especially  if  (as  is  very  frequently 
the  case)  the  leak  should  be  about  a  metal  bolt  which,  by  its  conduct* 
iug  property,  would  very  much  favour  the  process  of  congelation. 

We  bad  clear  and  very  moderate  weather  on  the  20th,  and  yet  the 
thermometer  fairly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  rose  only  to  — 6",  or 
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irt>oat  4^°  higher  thaa  in  the  ihade*  and  this  with  the  tun  twelf  e  hwn 
above  the  horizoo,  and  24"*  high  at  nooD.  At  night  it  bleif  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  W.N.W.,  with  considerable  drift,  notwithstanding 
Which  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mercwry  in  the  barometer  remained  it 
29.80  inches,  Without  the  alteration  of  a  single  hundredth  part  from  ten 
t^.M.  on  the  SOtb  till  fonr  A.M.  on  the  22i^  being  an  interval  of  thirty 
Itours.  Except  the  breeze  above  mentioned,  which  continaed  strong 
tdt  four  or  five  b^rs,  the  weather  was  fine  during  this  interval,  and 
lemained  so  for  several  days  afterwards. 

A  deeper  drift  of  snow  had  collected  round  the  ships  during  the  \wX 
Week»  and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  gales,  than  in  the  whole  of 
tiie  preceding  pa^t  of  ibm  winter.  On.  one  side  of  the  Hecla  was  a 
bank  seven  or  eight  fe^t  deep,  in  which  the  men  amused  thenoBeWes 
by  excavating  house  4,  with  large  vaulted  apartments  like  catacombs. 
The  quantity  oC  snow,  however,  around  the  ships  was  never  so  great 
iiere  as  at  Melville  Island,  in  consequence -of  the  iess  frequent  drifts, 
though  its  depth  on  shore  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  that  fell 
was  greater. 

The  weather  continued  very  fine  for  several  days  about  this  period, 
the  wind  l>eing  from  the  north-west,  and  the  thermometer  from  — 8* 
14 — 24^  On  the  26th  some  clear  water  opening  now  and  then  off  the 
south*east  point,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  in  the  small  boat  to  endeavour  to  kill 
seme  dovekiies,  of  which  he  produced  one  or  two  specimens.  These 
birds  and  the  ravens  i<rere  the  only  ones  that  kept  us  company  occa- 
sionally throughout  the  wibter. 

The  endeavours  we  had  lately  been  making  to  gain  from  the  Eaqui- 
manx  iome  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  land  to  the 
northward,  had  at  length  been  crowned  with  even  greater  success  than 
we  had  anticipated,  and  some  information  of  a  very  gratifying  and  inte- 
resting nature  thus  obtained.  I  shall  here,  therefore,  give  some  ac- 
cotmt  of  that  tnlbrmation,  and  of  the  progressive  steps  by  which  it  was 
oomm^micated,  which,  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  shew  the  kind 
mid  degree  of  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  in  geographical  notices 
thus  obtained. 

The  first  attempt  mside  in  this  way,  was  by  placing  several  sheets  of 
paper  before  Uiglivk,  and  roughly  drawifig  on  a  large  scale  an  ootiine 
of  the  land  about  Repulse  Bay  and  Lyon  Inlet,  and  terminating  at  onr 
present  Winter-quarters.  If  information  and  not  mere  curiosity  be  the 
object,  this  in  my  opinion  is  an  indispensable  precaution  ;  for  that  ob- 
ject cm  hardly  pe  so  well  obtained  by  leaving  a  savage  to  puzzle  his 
way  over  fifty  leagues  of  coast  already  known,  when  by  deliaeatiog  it 
wi^  tolerable  accuracy,  his  conceptions,  initead  of  being  confused,  mar 
l>e  assisted.  Iligliuk  was  not  long  in  comprehending  what  we  desired, 
an^  wftb  a  pencil  continued  the  outline,  making  the  land  trend  as  we 
supposed  to  the  north-eastward,  and  giving  the  names  of  the  principal 
places  as  she  proceeded.  The  scale  being  large,  it  was  necessary 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  one  piece  of  paper  to  tack  on  another, 
VAX  at  length  she  had  filled  ten  or  twelve  sheets,  and  had  completely 
lost  s^t  of  Winter  Island  (called  NtywuingEU-diii)  at  the  other  eisd 
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of  the  table.  Tfae  idea  entertained^ from  thia^nt  attempt  wa0»  tiutt 
Mfe  shoald  filid  the  coast  indented  by  several  inlets  and  in  soBue  paits 
mvich  loaded  with  ice,  especially  at  one  strait  to  the  northward  of  her 
native  ishmd  Amitioke,  which  seemed  to  lead  in  a  direotien  ?eiy  tmsch 
to  the  westward. 

Within  a  week  after  thid«  several  other  charts  were  drawn  by  the 
natives  in  e  ^milar  way,  principally  by  the  desire  of  Capt$in  Lyon  and 
Mn  Griffiths,  who  tooM  great  pains  to  acquire  information  of  this  nature, 
and  sent  me  cfif^es  of  these  prodiicHons.  The  coast  was  here  deiine^ 
ated  as  before,  en  a  very  large  scale,  bat  much  more  in  4etail,  many 
more  islands,  bays,  end  names  i>eing  insi»>ted«  It  was  observable,  Jbow* 
ever,  that  no^two  charts  much  Resembled  each  otlfer,  and  that  the 
greater  nutnber  of  them  still  less  resembled  th6  truth  in  those  parts  of 
the  coast  with  which  we  were  well  acquainted.  The  only  one  deiserv^ 
ing  further  notice  in  this  place  was  dvawa  by  Ihgliuk  for  Captain  Lyetii 
of  which  an  accurate  reduction  b  here  given,  and  marked  No,  I.,1he 
scale  being  about  one«twelfth  of  that  of  the  original. 

On  an  inspection  of  this  curious  chart,  it  will  appear  evident  that^ 
with  respect  to  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the  lands  beyond 
us,  (which  was  in  fact  the  only  very  interesting  question  we  desired 
them  to  solve,)  it  was  calculated  to  give  us  ideas  which  our  subsequeaA 
experience  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  making,  for  instance,  the  direc* 
ti<^n  nearly  the  same  from  Repulse  Bay  to  Winter  Ialaod«  as  fnom  the 
latter  to  Amitioke,  though  they  are  in  £ict  exactlj^  at  right  angles.     Be- 
ing extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  more  certain  information  cm  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  the  thing  with  lUgliuk 
oa  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  might  enable  her  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
sa«e  time  every  part  of  the  coast  to  be  delineated.    This  attempt  was 
also  much  favoured  by  our  having  lately  obtained  the  Esquimaux  words 
&r  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  which  nere,  therefore,  ]^er 
vidusly  laid  down  by  Unes  on  the  chart.    Having,  in  addition  to  this, 
delineated  the  usual  portion  of  the  coast,  and  made  Itigliuk  '^^  box  the 
compass''  repeatedly,  so  as  to  render  her  quite  lamiliBr  with  the  exact 
relative  position  of  Uie  hnds  we  had  laid  down,  we  desired  her  to  com* 
p^tethe  rest,  and  to  do  it  mikkee  ^smaU^,  when,  with^  countenance  of 
the  most  grave  attention  and  pepuhar  intelligence,  she  drew  the  eoast  of 
the  continent  beyond  her  own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north,  instead  of 
east,  from  Winter  Island.    The  most  important  part  stitt  mwaained,  and 
itnould  have  amused  an  unconcerned  looker-on  to  have  observed  tbei 
aaxiety  and  suspense  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  our  part  of  the 
gpap^  till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings  of  a  pen* 
cil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.    Our  surprise  and  satisfaction 
may  therefore,  in  some  degree,  he  imagined  when,  without  taking  it 
from  the  paper,  lligliuk  brought  the  contineatal  coast  8hort.round:to  the 
westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.S.W.,  so  as  to  come  within  three  oi! 
fair  days'  journey  of  Repulse  Bay.    The  country  thus  situated  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Western  or  Pt^lar  Sea  is  cadled  Mkoolee^  and  is  inha^ 
bited  by  numerous  Esquimaux  ;  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
Bq^ulse  Bay  lligliuk  drew  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  having  small 
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Streams  ranDiog  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each  side.  To  this  lake  her 
'countrymen  are  annually  in  the  hahit  of  resorting  during  the  summer, 
and  catch  there  large  6sh  of  «the  salmon  kind,  while  on  the  banks  are 
found  abundance  of  rein-deer.  To  the  westward  of  Akkoolee,  as  fir 
as  they  can  see  from  the  hills,  i^hich  she  described  as  high  ones«  no- 
thing can  be  distinguished  but  one  wide-extended  se^.  Being  desirous 
of  seeing  whether  Iligliuk  would  interfere  with  Wager  River,  as  we 
know  it  to  exist,  I  requested  her  to  continue  the  coast- line  to  the 
southward  of  Akl^oolee,  when  she  immediately  dropped  the  pencil, 
and  said  she  knew  no  more  about  it  A  few  days  after  this,  Ewerat 
drew  a  chart  exactly  corresponding  with  Uigliuk's  in  all  material  points, 
and  every  subsequent  conversation  with  these  people  served  to  con- 
firm this  interesting  information.  A  copy  of  lligliuk's  second  chart, 
being  about  half  the  size  of  the  original,  is  here  annexed,  the  unshaded 
parts  of  the  coast  being  those  previously  laid  down  for  her»  and  the 
rest  her  own  performance. 

The  new  and  satisfactory  prospect  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  us, 
of  our  soon  rounding  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  recalled  to 
my  mind  two  circumstances  that  had  occured  during  the  exanination  of 
Lvon  Inlet,  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The  first  was  that,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  when  on  the  summit  of  the  high  hill  which  I  ascended, 
I  noticed  a  brightness  in  the  western  sky  so  much  resembling  ice-blink, 
that  1  remarked  it  to  the  men  who  were  with  me,  and  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Ross  on  my  return  to  the  tents.  The  second  circumstance  now 
alluded  to  is,  that,  from  a  still  higher  hill,  to  which  I  despatched  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Bushnan  on  the  13th,  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the 
N.N.W.,  with  islands  and  capes ;  but,  as  the  sun  had  just  set,  they 
could  make  out  nothing  more.  As  we  had  already  determined  by  the 
closest  examination,  that  there  was  here  no  communication  with  it,aod 
as  no  idea  could  be  entertained  of  the  sea  being  only  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelre  leagues  in  that  direction,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
coulJ  only  be  a  like  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  numberless  othen 
with  which  this  country  is  covered.  I  had  now,  however,  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  it  was  the  sea  which  our  gentlemen  had  then  seen, 
and  that  both  this,  and  the  hiink  observed  by  myself,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  confirming  very  satisfactorily  the  accounts  given  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

The  barometer  rose  to  30.41  inches  in  the  night,  being  the  maximum 
indication  r^ster^  since  the  18th  of  September  preceding.  It  was 
so  far,  however,  from  being  the  precursor  of  any  thing  unusaally  fine 
in  the  weather,  that  it  blew  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.N.W.  on  the 
t6th,  which  was  followed  by  overcast  weather  and  smnll  snow.  To 
this  succeeded  a  gale  fi*om  the  northward,  which  came  oo  with  conside- 
rable violence^  on  the  27th,  and  continued  to  blow  incessantly  daring 
the  two  following  days,  accompanied  by  a  high  snow-driA.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  preventing  the  Esquimaux  from  going  out  to 
fish,  they  were  once  more  badly  off  for  food  and  fuel.  A  general  sup- 
ply of  bread-dust  was  therefore  furnished  them  from  the  ships,  wbicb 
they  now  bad  learned  to  consider  to  much  a  thing  of  course,  that  few 
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of  tbem  thought  it  necessary  c?en  to  go  through  the  forms  of-their 
accustomed  C^ennd  (thanks).  Siokobeut,  alias  the  Commodore,  was 
detected  stealiog  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  Hecla's  quarter,  placing  his 
little  bojr  Toonek  to  look  out  for  any  person  coming.  1  do  not  know 
whether  hunger  may  not  be  considered  some  excuse  for  this  act  of 

niarceay,  but  at  the  time  we  thought  it  aggravated,  in  some  degree, 
^      eir  having  just  before  been  fed  with  bread-dust  on  board. 

When  the  weather  moderated,  which  was  not  till  the  night  of  the 
29th,  we  found  that  the  ice  had  once  snore  separated  in  the  ofBug,  and 
had  even  made  some  encroachments  into  the  bay,  the  open  water  being 
now  within  two  hunflred  paces  of  the  ships'  sterns.-  It  is  certain  in- 
deed that,  but  for  the  numerous  grounded  thasses.  which  bad  fixed 
themselves  round  the  shores  of  the  baj,  and  which  like  so  many  piles 
held  fast  the  floe  into  which  we  were  frozen,  we  should  long  ere  this 
time  have  been  drifted  out  to  sea  by  the  total  disruption  of  the  ice  from 
this  part  of  the  land.  This  observation  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  a  bay 
which,  like  our  present,  one, 'is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
part  of  the  sea  that,  from  some  local  cause,  is  frequently  open  during 
the  winter,  and  where  very  high  and  rapid  tides  greatly  favour  the  sej- 
paration  of  the  ice  from  the  shores.  Where  on  the  contrary  the  tides 
are  small,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a. ship  once  frozen  into  a  bay 
in  these  regions,  however  exposed  it  may  be,  may  be  just  as*  secure 
daring  the  winter  as  in  the  most  sheltered  harbour. 

As  a  method,  and  the  only  one  that  occurred  to  me,  of  trying  the 
average  depth  of  snow  that  had  fallen  at  this  period,  i  caused  it  to  be 
accurately  measured  as  it  lay  on  the  level  surface  of  the  ice  in  the  bay 
in  twenty-two  different  places,  where  there  was  no  obstacle  to  create 
a  drift.  The  mean  depth  thus  obtained  was  four  inches  aiid  a  half, 
which,  however,  when  compared  with  that  pn  shore,  even  in  parts 
theleast  likely  to  collect  a  drift,  appeared  too  small  by  half  to  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  actual  quantity  that  had  fallen.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that,  while  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  on  shore  prevent  the 
possibility  of  judging  of  this  with  any  great  accuracy,  the  smoothness 
and  uniformity  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  present  an"  equal  difficulty,  < 
though  in  a  contrary  way  ;  a  very  moderate  breeze  being  sufficient 
daring  some  months  of  the  winter  to  carry  it  from  the  place  where  it 
had  fallen,  unless  it  has  time  to  consolidate  itself  before  the  coming  on 
of  a  breeze  strong  enough  to  disturb  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  less  frequent  during  Mairch 
than  in  the  preceding  winter  months,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
duration  of  daylight  at  this  period.  Whatever  slight  variations  might 
eiistin  these  appearances,  it  still  continued  a  matter  of  constant  remark 
to  us,  that  the  phenomenon  almost  invariably  commenced  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  and  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  same  thing  was  observed  by  Crantz  in  Greenland*.     The  arch- 

*  Sec  Craktz^L  48,  whose  very  words  would  truly  describe  what  we  so  fro* 
^nentlv  noticed  during^  this  winter. 
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like  form  assumed  by  the  Aurora  was  also  one  of  its  almost  invariable 
peculiarities;  the  legs  of  the  arch  being  usually  situated  somewhere 
between  the  east  end  west^ints  of  the  horizon,  and  almost  always  oc- 
cupying the  southern  side  of  the  heavens.  The  only  instance  of  this 
phenomenon  during  the  month  of  March,  deserving  particular  descrip- 
tion, occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  301h,  when  it  made  its  appearunce 
as  usual  in  the  soutli-eabtern  horizon,  from  whence  it  soon  diffused  it* 
self  in  a  16 w  but  tolerable  regular  arch  extending  to  the  W.S.W.  Again 
at  times  it  altogether  vanished,  and  then  an  suddenly  re-appeared  much 
in  the  same  situation  as  before.  We  oflen  fancied  that  this  phenome- 
non exhibited  a  light  of  greater  aptual  intensity  when  the  moon  was 
above  the  horizon  *  that  at  other  times,  though  its  appearance  was  of 
couiie  le^s  splendid  on  that  account.  Whether  this  was  in  reality  the 
case  or  not,  v^e  had  no  means  of  correctly  judging  ;  but  some  idea  of 
its  brightness  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  oflen 
very  distinctly  visible  when  the  moon  was  between  her  quarters  and  the 
full.  The  electrometer  was  tried  during  the  continuance  of  this  eve- 
ning's Aurora,  but  no  effect  was  perceptible  either  on  that  or  a  Kate^i 
compass. 

On  the  2d  of  April  a  thin  sheet  of  bay-ice  several  miles  square  had 
formed  on  the  sea  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  where  for  two  or 
three  day's  past  Jhere  had  been  a  space  of  open  water.  This  was 
occasioned  more  by  the  wind  remaining  very  moderate,  and  the  neap- 
tides  occurring  about  this  time,  than  from  any  great  degree  of  cold»  the 
thermometer  seldom  falling  below  — i>°  or  — 7".  The  wind,  however, 
settling  in  the  south-east  to-day,  the  main  body  of  ice,  which  bad  been 
scarcely  v\^ible  in  the  offing,  soon  began  to  move  in-shore,  forcing  be- 
fore  it  the  young  fioe  and  squeezing  it  up  into  innumerable  hummocks, 
which  presently  being  cemented  together  by  a  fresh  formation  in  their 
interstices,  constituted  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
''  hummocky  floes"  are  produced,  of  which  I  have  before  so  often  had 
occasion  to  speak.  We  were  always  glad  to  see  this  squeezing  process 
take  place  while  the  ice  was  still  thin  enough  to  admit  of  it ;  as  it  thus 
hecame  compressed  perhaps  into  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  compass  that 
it  would  otherwise  have  occupied,  and  of  course  left  so  much  the  more 
open  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom  in  eight  fathoms  was  to-day  28%  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  surface.  « 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Esquimaux  had  been  observed  to  motion  at 
the  huts  ;  and  several  Mledges  drawn  by  dogs  and  heavily  ladeo  went 
off  to  the  westward.  On  going  out  to  the  village,  we  found  one-half  of 
the  people  had  quitted  their  late  habitations,  taking  with  them  every 
article  of  their  property,  and  had  gone  over  the  ice,  we  knew  not  where, 
in  quest  of  more  abundant  food.  l*he  wretched  appearance  which  the 
interior  of  the  huts  now  presented  baffles  all  description.  In  each  of 
the  larger  ones  some  of  the  apartments  were  either  wholly  or  in  part 
deserted,  the  very  snow  which  composed  the  beds  and  ire- places  hav- 
ing been  turned  up,  that  no  article  might  be  left  behind,  i^ven  the 
bare  walls,  whose  orig'mal  colour  was  scarcely  perceptible  for  lamp- 
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ABSTRilCT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  His  M»- 
Jesty^  Ship  Fvet,  at  Winter  Island,  during  the  Month  of  Jdarck^  1922. 
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black\  hlib^,  and  other  filth,  were  Dot  left  perfect,  large  holes  bayios^ 
beea  made  in  the  sides  ^yi^roofs  for  tbe  conyenienpe  of  handiDg  oot 
the  goods  and   chattels.  ^Bie  sight  of  a  deserted  habitation  is  at  all 
times  calculated  to  excite  nTthe  mind  a  sensation  of  dreariness  and  de- 
solation, especially  when  we  have  lately  seen  it  filled    with  cbeerfal 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  'feeling  is  even  heightened  rather  than  diminished 
lyben  a^mall  portion  of  these  inhabitants  remain  behind  to  endure  the 
wretcEleaness  which  such  a  scene  exhibits.     This  was  now  tbe  case  at 
the  village  where,  though  the  remaining  tenants  of  each  but  had  com- 
bined to  occupy  one  of  the  apartments,  a  great  part  of  the  bed -places 
were  still  bare  and  the  wind  and  drift  blowing  in  through  the  holes 
which  they  had  not  yet  tak^en  the  trouW«  to  Mop  «p.     The  old  man 
Hikkeieraaad  his  wife  occupied  a  hUt  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp 
or  a  single  ounce  of  meat  belonging  to  them  ;  while  three  small  skins 
on  which  the  former  was  lying,  were  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  way 
of  blankets.     Upon  the  whole,  I  nevef  beheld  a  more  miserable  spec- 
tacle, and  it  seemed  a  charity  to  hope  that  a  violent  and  constant  cough 
with  which  the  old  man  was  afflicted  would  speedily  combine  with  I& 
age  and  infirmities  to  release  him  from  his  present  sufferings,  *  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  he  was  even  cheerful,  nor  was  there  a  gloomy  cpon- 
'tenance  to  be  seen  at  the  village.     Almost  all  the  men  were  out :'  and 
some  of  them  had  been  led  so  far  to  sea  upon  the  floating  and  detacbod 
masses  of  ice  in  pursuit  of  walruses,  that  Captain  Lyon,  w^o.obsenei 
their  situation  from  the  ships,  had  it  in  contemplation,  in  tbe  cMfte  af 
tbe  evening,  to  launch*  one  of  the  small  boats  to  go  their  assistance. 
They  seemed  however  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  themeelves^rojolv 
a  confidence  perhaps  that  tbe  south-east  wind  might  be  deplbded  opoif « 
for  keeping  the  ice  close  home  upon  the  shore.     It  is  certain,  notwith' « 
tandingy  that  no  degree  of  precaution,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  winds 
and  tides,  can  render  this  otherwise  than  a  most  perilous  mo^e  of  ob-  \ 
taintng  subsistence  ;  and  it  was  impossible  therefore  liot  to«&dmnre  tba^ 
fearlessness  as  well  as  dexterity  with  which  the  Esquimant'  invariably 
porsnedit. 

Having  distribated  some  bread-dust  among  the  women,  we  told  oB 
lUnmea  and  he(  daughte'r  Togolat  that  we  proposed  taking  op  our  lodg* 
i^in  their  flut  for  the  night.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
oflhese  people,  that  they  always  thank  you  heartily  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  eating  any  of  their  meat ;  but  both  board  and  lodgidg  may  be  given 
to  them  without  receiving  the  slightest  acknowledgment  either  in.  word 
or  deed.  As  it  was  late  before  tbe  men  returned,  I  asked  Togolat  to 
get  the  rest  .of  the  women  to  perform  some  of  their  games,  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  something  that  was  new.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  make 
the^  proposal  when  she  darted  out  of  the  hut,  and  quickly  brought  every 
female  diatim  left  at  the  village,  not  excepting  even  the  oldest  of 
(hem,  who  joinedlh  the  performance  with  the  same  alacrity  as  tbe  rest. 
I  conld  however  only  p^uade  them  to  go  through  a  tedious  song  we 
bad  oflen  before  heard,  which  was  now  indeed  somewhat  modified  by 
their  insisting  on  oar  taking  our  turns  in  the  performance,  all  which 
did  not  fiul  to  create  among  them  ncver-ceaSing  merriment  and  laagh- 
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tet.  Neither  their  want  of  food  and  fael,  nor  the  Qoceitain  pfo^p^ct 
of obtainiog  any  that  night,  were  sufficientJjtfeprive  these  poor  crea- 
tures of  that  cheerfulness  and  go%d-humouS|Riich  it  seems  at  all  times 
their  peculiar  happiness  to  enjoy. 

The  night  proved  very  thick'with  small  snow,  and  as  disagreeable 
a&d  dangerous  for  people  adrifl  upon  floating  ice  as  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed.   If  the  women  however  gave  their  husbands  a  thought  or  ^|oke  of 
them  to  us,  it  was  only  to  express  a  very  sincere  hope  that  some  good 
news  might  shortly  arrive  of  their  success.     Our  singing-party  had  not 
long  beep  broken  up  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  b; 
children,  the  usual  heralds  on  such  occasions,  that  the  tm 
something  on  the  ice.     The  only  two  men  who  .were  at  hi 
scrambled  on  their  outer  jackets,  harnessed  their  dogs,  anc 
sist  their  companions  in  bringing  home  the  game.  While  th 
mained  for  an  hour  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  tbe  extent 
bands'  success.     At  length  one  of  the  men  arrived  with 

intelligence  of  two  walruses  having  been  taken,  and  brou^  

a  portion  of  these  hugh  animals  as  large  as  he  could  drag  over  the  snow. 
If  the  woiAen  were  only  cheerful  before,  they  were  now  absoldtely 
frantic.     A  general  shout  of  joy  instantly  re-echoed  throngh  the  vil- 
lage ;  they  ran  into  eacd  other's  huts  to  communicate  the  welcotne  in- 
telligence, and  actually  hugged  one  another  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  by 
^^y  of  fG40pi|jtatulation.     One  of  them  Arnaloom  a  pretty  young  woman 
of'ninSi'teen  or  twenty,  knowing  t|iat  a  dog  belonging  to  her  husband 
was  st^l  at  the  huts,  and  that  there»was  no  man  to  take. him  down  on 
^  ice,  ran|6utinstantly  to  perform  that  office  ;  and  with  a  hardiness 
^mI  to  be  sorpassed  by  any  of  the  men  returned,  afler  two  hours'  ab- 
/'^ce,  with  her  load  of  walriis^flesh,  and  without  even  the  hood  thrown 
^  ,over  her  head  to  shelter  .her  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
'    When  the  first  .bui*st  of  joy  had  at  length  subsided,  the  wpmen  cre^t 
tme  by  onei^lo  the  apartment  where  the  first  portion   of  the  sea-hor- 
ses had  been  conveyed,  and  which  is  always  that  of  one  of  the  men  im- 
i||e4iate]y  concerned  in  the  killing  of  them.    Here  they  obtained  blub- 
beMenough  to  set  all  their  lamps  alight,  besides  a  few  scraps  of  meat 
^r  their  children  and  themselves.     From  this  time,  whicb  was  nine 
o'clock,  till  past  midnight,  fresh  cargoes  were  continually  arriving ; 
the  principal  part  being  brought  in  by  the  dogs,  and  the  rest  by  the  men, 
^ho,  tying  the  thong  which  held  it  round  their  waist,  dragged  in  each  bis 
separate  portion.     Before  the  whole  was  brought  in  however,  some  of 
-  them  went  out  three  times  to  the  scene  of  action  though  the  distance 
was  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Etery  lamp  now  swimming  with  oil,  the  huts  exhibited  a  blaze  of 
^>ght,  and  never  was  there  a  scene  of  more  joyous  festivity  than  while 
the  operation  of  cutting  up  the  walruses  continue .  y  1  took  tjie  op- 
portunity which  their  present  good  humour  afforded,  to  obtain  a  per- 
f<sct  head  and  tusks  of  one  of  these  >animals,  wlitch  we  had  not  been  able 
to  do  before  ;  and  indeed,  so  much  were  their  hearts  opened  by  the 
fieene  of  abundance  before  them,  that  1  believe  they  would  have  given 
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US  aur  thin(  we  asked  for.  This  disposition  wbs  considerabljr  increase 
ed  also  bjr  their  taking  it  into  their  heads,  that  their  success  was  io 
some  way  or  other  conneii^ed  with,  or  e^eo  owing  to,  our  having  lakes 
up  our  night*s  lodging  at  the  huts. 

After  riewing  all  this  festivity  for  some  time,  I  felt  disposed  to  rest; 
and  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  fur  coat^lay  down  on  one  of  the  beds 
M^hich  lllumea  had  given  up  for  our  accomodation,  as  well  as  her  ^eipjk^ 
or  latge  deer-skin  blanket,  which  she  rolled  up  (qt  my  pillow.  The 
poor  old-woman  herself  sat  up  by  her  lamp,  and  in  that  posture  seemed 
perfectly  well  eatisGed  to  doze  away  the  night.  The  singularity  of  mj 
Dight^s  lodging  made  me  awake  several  times,  when  1  always  found  some 
orthe  Esquimaux  eating,  though  after  we  lay  down  they  kept  qaite 
quiet  for  fear  of  disturbing  us.  Mr.  Halse,  who  was  still  more  wakeful, 
told  me  that  some  of  them  were  incessantly  employed  in  this  manner 
for  more  than  three  hours.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  meat  that  they  thus 
contrive  to  get  rid  of  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Having  at  length  enjoyed  a  sound  nap,  I  found  on  awaking  about  five 
o'clock  that  the  men  were  already  up,  and  had  gone  out  to  renew  their 
labours  on  the  ice,  so  that  several  of  them  fould  not  (pave  rested 
more  than  two  or  three  hours.  This  circumstance  served  to  correct 
a  notion  we  had  entertained,  that  when  once  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  they  took  no  pains  to  obtain  more  till  want  began  again  to  stare 
them  in  the  face.  It  was  now  more  pleasing  to  be  assured  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  did  notindolently  give  themselves  up  to  re- 
pose,  but  were  willing  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  increaiting  their  store.  If  is  certain  indeed  that  were  these  peo- 
ple more  provident,  (or  in  other  words  less  gluttonous,  for  they  do  not 
waste  much;)  they  might  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  provisions, 
even  during  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  year.  The  state  of  the  tee 
was  to-day  very  unfavourable  for  their  purpose,  being  broken  into 
pieces  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  venture  to  walk  upon  it. 

The  phenomenon  frequently,  observed  at  Melville  Island  io  the 
spring,  of  the  white  clouds  assuming  the  form  of  two  continuous  archer, 
with  their  legs  meeting  near  the  east  and  west  horizons,  was  finely 
displayed  on  the  4th,  the  height  of  the  arches  in  the  centre,  frogil  the 
oerth  and  south  horizons,  being  from  50"  to  10\  ft  was  now  more 
than  a  month  since  our  washed  clothes  had  in  part  been  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays  under  the  ship's  stern,  which  however  it  re- 
quired two  days  of  fine  weather  to  effect.  As  this  space  was  small, 
and  it  was  pf  importance  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  drying  pro- 
cess on  the  lower-deck,  we  now  built  upon  the  ice  a  thick  wall  of  soow, 
feven  feet  high,  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  exactly  facing  the  sootli. 
i^;aiost  this,  though  not  touching  it,  was  suspended  a  long  black-paiot- 
ed  cloth,  which  absorbed  so  much  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  that  the 
clothes  hung  before  it  on  lines  were  dried  in  a  few  hours,  though  the 
thermometer  in  the  sh^de  was  only  from  6"  to  9"  above  zero. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  proved  favonrabfe  for  a  journey  I  had  im 
contemplation  to  the  distant  huts,  to  which  Iligliuk,  who  bad  come  to 
Rioter  Island  the  day  before,   proipised  to  be  my  guide;    At  »'f% 
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o'clock  I  set  out,  accompaDied;by  Mr.  Bushman  and  two  of  die  mef,car- 
ryiog  with  ns^a  supply  of  bread-dust  besides  oar  own  provisions  and 
Uankets.  As  the  distance  was  too  great  for  b'^r  son  Sioutkok  to  walk, 
we  were  uocertaid  tilJ  the  moment  of  setting  out  how  this  was  to  be 
managed,  there  beiiig  no  sledge  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  We  found 
however  that  a  man,  whom  we  had  observed  for  some  time  at  work 
among  the  hummocks  of  ice  upon  the  beach,  had  been  employed  in 
cutting  out  of  that  ahoodant  material  a  neat  and  serviceable  little  sledge, 
hollowed  like  a  bowl  or  tray  out  of  a  solid  block,  and  smoothly  round- 
ed at  the  bottom.  The  thong  to  which  the  dogs  were  attached  was  se- 
cured to  a  groove  cut  round  its  upper  edge  ;  and  the  young  seal-catch- 
er, seated  in  this  simple  vehicle,  was  .dragged  along  with  great  conve- 
nience and  comfort. 

The  ice  oner  which  we  travelled  was  a  level  floe  that  had  never  suf- 
fered disturbance  since  its  first  formation  in  the  autumn,  and  with  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  snow  upon  it.  The  path  being  distinctly 
marked  out  iby  the  peo|^e,  sledges,  and  dogs,  that  had  before  travelled 
upon  it,  one  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have 
almost  ^ncied  it  a  road  Reading  over  a  level  and  extensive  heath  towards 
a  more  civilized  and  substantial  village  than  that  which  we  were  now 
approaching.  Iligliuk  walked  as  nimbly  as  the  best  of  us  ;  and  after 
two  hours  and  a  half  brisk  tnivelling,  we  arrived  at  the  huts,  and  were 
received  by  the  women  (for  all  the  men  were  absent)  with  ^very  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  welcome.  '  Each  was  desirous  of  affording  us 
lodging,  and  we  had  speedily  arrange(^  matters  ^o  as  to  put  them  to  the 
least  possible  mconvenience. 

These  huts,  four  in  number,  were  in  the  mode  of  their  constructiott 
exact  counterparts  of  those  at  Winter  Island  on  our  first  visit,  but  being 
now  new  and  clean,  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  latter,  in 
their  present  disordered  and  filthy  state.  What  gave  a  peculiarity  as 
well  as  beauty  also  to  the  interior  appearance  of  these  habitations,  was 
their  being  situated  on  the  ice,  which  being  cleared  of  the  snow,  pre- 
sented a  flooring  of  that  splendid  blue  which  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the 
richest  colours  (hat  nature  afibrds.  A  seal  or  two  having  been  lately 
procured,  every  lamp  was  now  blazing,  and  every  ootkdoseik  smoking 
with  a  hot  mess  which,  together  nvith  the  friendly  reception  we  expli^ 
nenced  and  a  little  warmth  and  fatigue  from  travelling,  combined  in 
conveying  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  comfort  which  we  couldT  scarcely 
believe  an  Esquimaux  hut  capaft>le  of  exciting. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  men,  who  came  in  towards  evening,  with  two 
*^^  as  the  reward  of  their  labour,  we  were  once  more  greeted  and 
welcomed.  Arnaneelia  in^  particular,  who  was  a  quiet,  obliging  and 
even  amiable  man,  wa^  delighted  to  find  that  my  quarters  were  to  be 
u>  his  apartment,  where  Aiueikay  his  wife  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty-three,  had  already  arranged  every  thing  for  my  accommoda- 
^«o ;  and  both  these  poor  people  now  vied  wi&  each  other  in  their 
attention  to  ray  comfort  The  other  two  apartments  of  the  same  but 
'^ere  occupied  by  Kaooogut  and  Okotook,  with  their  respective  wives 
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and  families ;  it  being  the  constant  custom  of  these  people  thus  to  unite 
in  famHy  groups,  whenever  the  nature  of  their  habitations  will  allow  it 
Mr.  Bushnan  being  established  with  Okotook,  and  the  two  men  with 
Kaoodgut,  we  were  thus  all  comfortably  lodged  under  the  same  roof. 

Toolooak  hating  been  concerned  in  kilUng  one  of  the  seals  just 
Iffonght  in,  it  fell  to  his  mother's  lot  to  dissect  it,  the  nettiek  being  the 
only  animal  which  the  women  are  permitted  to  cut  up.  We  had  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  filthy  operation  once  more  perform- 
ed, and  entirely  by  the  old  lady  herself,  Who  was  soon  up  to  her  elbows 
in  blood  and  oil.  Before  a  knife  is' put  into  the  animal,  us  it  lies  on  its 
back,  they  pour  a  little  water  into  its  mouth,  and  touch  each  flipper 
and  the  middle  of  the  belly  with  a  little  lamp-black  and  oil  taken  iVom 
the  under  part  of  the  lamp.  What  benefit  was  expected  from  this  pre- 
paratory ceremony  we  could  not  learn,  but  it  was  done  with  a  degree 
of  superstitious  care  and  seriousness  that  bespoke  its  indisfHensable  im- 
pOTtaoice.  The  boys  came  eagerly  into  the  hut  as  usual,  and. held  out 
their  foreheads  for  the  old  woman  to  stick  the  charms  upon  them ;  and 
it  was  not  till  now  that  we  learned  from  lligliuk  the  efficacy  t>f  this  reiy 
useful  custom.  As  soon  as  this  dirty  operation  was  at  an  end,  during 
which  the  numerous  by-standers  amused  themselfes  in  chewing  the  in- 
testines; of  the  seal,  the  strangers  retired  to  their  own  huts,  each 
bearine  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  and  blubber,  while  our  host  enjoyed 
^  hearty  meal  of  boiled  meat  and  hot  gravy  soup.  Young  Sioutkuk  ate 
at  least  three  pounds  of  solid  meat  in  the  tirst  three  hours  after  our  ar- 
rival at  the  huts,  besides,  a  tolerable  proportion  of  soup,  all  which  bis 
mother  gave  him  whenever  he  asked  it  without  the  smallest  remark  of 
any  kind.  We  now  found  that  they  depended  on  catching  seals  alone 
fofr  their  subsistence,  there  being  no  walruses  in  this  neighbourhood. 
As  they  were  several  miles  from  any  open  water,  their  m^e  of  killing 
them  was  entirely  confined  to  watching  for  the  animals  coming  up  in 
the  holes  they  ntoke  through  the  ice. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our  conveisation  happened  to  turn  oo 
the  Indians,  a  people  whom  none  of  these  Esquimaux  had  ever  seen ; 
but  with  whose  ferocity  and  decided  hostility  to  their  own  nation  they 
seemed  to  be  well  acquainted.  They  described  also  their  peculiar 
manner  of  paddling  their  canoes,  and  were  aware  that  they  made  use 
of  the  kind  of  snow-shoes  which  we  shewed  them.  When  1  related  to 
them  as  well  as. I  was  able  the  massacre  of  the  Esquimaux  recorded  by 
Heame,  and  gave  t6em  to  understand  that  the  Indians  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age,  it  seenaed  to  chill  them  with  horror,  and  I  was  almost 
Sony  that  I  had  Cold  them  the  story. 

'JHie  weather  proved  very  thick  on  the  6th^  with  a  heavy  611  of 
snow,  the  wind  still  blowing  however  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  increasiil; 
almost  to  a  gale  in  the  course  of  the  Jay ;  so  thai  when  we  set  oirt  <m 
our  return  we  could  scarcely  distingutsh  an  object  an  handred  yards 
befdre  us.  Toolooak  was  deputed  to  accompany  us  with  a  tleAgd  for 
'carryiiM^  our  baggage  ;  aad  after  some  difficulty  we  contrived  to  get 
sight  or  the  island,  and  arrived  on  board  before  noon.  I  found  him 
Oaptain  Lyon  that  otthing  worthy  of  notice  had  occurred  during  my 
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l^te^Dce.  l^he  temperature  ef  the  atmosphere  seemed  now  to  have 
taken  a  favoarable  turn^  the  thermometer  keeping  up  to  2tro^  or  abo?e 
it,  eveo  with  a  northerly  or  north-west  wind:  we  were  therefore 
enabled  A>r  the  first  time  permanently  to  i^educe  the  consumption  of 
eoals  i)(f  each  ship,  the  lower  decks  being  now  much  too  hot  when  the 
winter's  proportiop  was  expended. 

On  the  7th,  which  was  Easter-Sunday,  a  dinner  of  Bngljsh  beef  was 
directed  to  be  served,  being  part  of  that  which  was  killed  when  the 
Nautilus  left  usv  As  we  were  apprehensive  that  this  meat  might  foe  in- 
jured  as  the  warmer  weather  advanced,  we  issued  what  remained 
ia  the  course  of  the  spring,  except  enough  for  one  more  Christmas 
dinner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  fall 
from  6**.  to  ^  immediately  on  a  partial  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
again  to  rise,  on  its  becoming  overcast^  to  lO"*,  the  wind  continuing  the 
same  both  in  direction  and  strength.  It  shifted  in  the  evening  to  the 
eastward,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  continued  the  wh(de 
of  the  two  following  days.  On  the  1 1th  a  difierence  was  observed  in 
the  indications  of  the  two  thermometers  on  the  tee,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  generally  took  place. 

North  Thermometer.         South  Thermoraet^ 

Atnoon  .  20  .  11 

„1P.M.        .  23  .  13 

„2  P.M*        .  13.5         ,  13 

The  wind  was  light  from  the  W.S.W.  during  this  time,  and  though  it 
blew  rather  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  post^  this  seenifed 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference,  as  even  a  strong 
breeze  does  not  usually  produce  such  an  effect  on  a  thermometer  in  the 
shade,  though  very  sensible  to  the  feelings.  There  was  no  snow 
on  either  of  the  bulbs,  except  a  little  which  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
sun  was  peeping  out  at  times  during  the  interval.  A  similiar  difference 
was  ^ain  noticed  a  day  or  two  after. 

h.    m.  north  Thermometer.  Sboth  Tb«rAoa^(dr. 


At  0  15  P.  M. 

30 

^ 

18 

«0  30    „ 

24 

♦• 

21 

n«    0    „ 

28 

14 

♦.6    0,, 

Id 

•• 

4 

The  wihd  wid  very  light  from  the  east  and  south-east^  with  small  snow^ 
^tnd  the  weather  quite  overcast^  except  towards  six  P.M.  For  two 
iiours  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sun  made  an  effort  to  appear,  a  par- 
helion, tinged  with  the  prismatic  colours,  appeared  on  each  side  it ; 
and  nearer  to  that  object  by  W  was  a  halo  of  tt"  35'  radius,  also  col- 
oi]red,lhe  red  tint  beii^iM  usual  next  the  sun.  An  instance  or  two  of  the 
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parhelion  being  situated  without  the  circle  hare  been  mentioned  ^  as 
occorriogat  MeUille  Island,  but  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  a  rare 
one. 

We  were  now  glad  to  begin  -making  some  shew  of  re-equip^ng  tlie 
ships  for  sea ;  for  though  this  was  a  business  that  might  if  necessary  h«fe 
been  very  well  accompliKfaed  in  two  or  tliree  weeks,  it  was  better  to 
employ  th^men  in  occupations  having  an  evident  and  determinate  ob- 
ject, than  in  tho»e  less  obviously  useful  ones  to  which  it  was  necessavy 
to  resort  during  the  winter.  We  therefyre  brought  down  some  of  tile 
boats  to  the  ships  to  repair,  put  up  tbe  forge  on  the  ice,  and  butU  a 
•now- house  over  it,  and  set  about  various  other  jobs,  which  made 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  assume  a  busy  and  bustling  appearanee. 

I  bad  to-day  a  visit  from  Okotook  and  lligliuk,  who,  with  their  sod, 
eame  in  upon  their  sledge  from  the  distant  huts.  Being  desirous  of 
entertaining  them  well,  in  return  for  their  late  hospitality,  we  provid- 
ed abundance  to  eat,  and  shewed  them  every  thing  about  the  ship  that 
we  thought  likely  to  amuse  them.  Of  all  tbe  wonders  they  had  ever 
witnessed  on  board,  there  was  nothing  which  seemed  to  impress  tbeoi 
so  strongly  with  a  sense  of  our  superiority  as  the  forge,  and  the  work 
which  the  armourer  performed  with  it.  The  welding  of  two  pieoea 
of  iron  especially  excited  their  admiration,  and  I  never  saw  lligliuk  «i« 
press  so  mucli  astonishment  at  any  thing  before.  Even  in  this  her  su- 
perior good  sense  was  observable,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  utility  of 
what  she  saw  going  on,  was  what  forced  itself  upon  her  mind ;  and  she 
watched  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  and  each  blast  of  the  bellows  with 
extreme  eagerness,  while  numbers  of  tbe  other  Esquimaux  looked  stn* 
pidly  on,  without  expressing  the  smallest  curiosity  or  interest  in  the  op- 
eration, except  by  desiring  to  have  some  spear-heads  fashioned  oat  % 
this  means,  lligliuk  was  always  very  much  entertained  also  by  pictures 
having  any  relation  to  the  Esquimaux  in  other  parts,  and  derived  great 
entertainment  from  a  description  of  any  difference  in  their  clothes,  uten- 
sils, or  weapons.  Of  these  the  sail  in  an  Esquimaux  boat  seemed  par^ 
ticularly  to  attract  her  notice  ;  but  in  general  she  had  no  inclination  to 
admit  the  inferiority  of  her  own  tribe  to  any  other.  She  was  akms 
extremely  inquisitive  about  her  own  sex,  whether  Innu€€$  t  or  Km^ 
loanai^  listening  with  eager  attention  to  any  account  of  their  dress  or 
occupations,  and  in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Esqia- 
maux,  wondered  how  we  came  to  travel  to  their  country  without  oar 
wives.  The  assdVance  that  many  among  us  were  not  married,  they 
received  with  evident  incredulity. 

We  to-day  cleared  away  the  snow  that  had  been  banked  against  tbe 
ships'  sides,  the  use  of  which  was  proved  a  day  or  two  after  by  tbe  frost 
making  a  lai^ge  rent  in  the  Fury's  rudder  and  another  in  her  stem.  This 
covering  therefore  should  not  have  been  removed  so  early.  Mr.  Ftalir 
er  having  now  concluded  most  of  the  observations  and  experiments  for 
which  the  house  was  built,  it  was  taken  down  and  the  materials  broosbt 
on  board ;  the  transit-instrument  and  meridian-mark  renudoiBg as  before. 

*  Joonial  of  the  Voyage  of  1819-20,  p.  m 
tEiqimnaox. 
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to  eniMe  him  to  commeiiee  a  series  of  obeervatioos  for  the  pemlvluiBy 
wheoever  the  weather  should  become  warm  enough  for  Ihe  clock  to  be 
set  up  in  a  tent.  The  continuance  of  comparatiTety  temperate  weather, 
though  it  was  OHich  colder  than  we  had  expected  at  this  season,  bduced 
Uiialso  to  begin  clearing  and  Auming  up  a  small  piece  of  ground  as  a 
garden  -for  each  ship,  in  which  we  hoped  to  produce  sonlething  in  the 
waj  of  vegetable  diet  before  our  depatture,  especially  as  we  were  now 
sqpplied  with  seyeral  glazed  frames  for  hot- beds.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  a  bare  spot  of  ground  anywhere  to  be  seen,  so  that  we  had  to 
clear  away  the  snow^  in  some  places  two  or  three  feet  deep,  in  order 
to  6pA  a  space  that  would  suit  our  purpose  ;  and  it  was  then  so  full  of 
stitees  and  frozen  g^und  tha^  i^  required  great  labour  even  to  prepare 
mould  enough  for  the  frames.  These  were  however  completed  in  a 
few  days  and  sown  with  mustard,  cress,  and  pease,  the  latter  having 
been  found  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  green  substance,  at  Mel- 
ville Island. . 

On  the  13th  a  number  of  the  natives  from  the  Winter  Island  huts  for- 
med a  second  detachment,  and  set  off  for  the  other  village.  They 
carried  their  goods  on  sledges  as  before,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  poor 
okLHikkeiera,  whom  some  of  our  gentlemen  overtook  crawling  after 
his  companion*  with  a  stick,  and  who,  but  for  their  timely  and  hupane 
remonstrances,  might  that  day  have  finished  his  pilgrimage  on  earth.^ 
They  insisted  however  on  his  tteing  placed  on  one  of  the  sledges,  which 
was  accordingly  complied  with  ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  village,  his 
companions  left  him  lying  there  till  their  huts  were  built.  All  the  £s« 
quunaux. pressed  our  gentlemen  very  strongly  to  sleep  at  the  village, 
bat  one  of  the  women  gave  Mr,  Bird  an  indifferent  specimen  of  her 
hospitality  by  picking  his  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  though  not  so  dex- 
terously as  to  escape  detection.  The  few  who  visited  the  ships  to-day 
told  us,  that  they  were  all  about  to  leave  Winter  Island  on  the  morrow ; 
and  Okotook  and  lligliuk,  who  had  not  yet  returned,  came  on  board 
among  the  rest  to  pay  a  htst  visit.  I  gave  the  former  a  large  piece  of 
oak-wood  for  a  bow  and  two  arrows,  a  second  iron  spear-head,  and  va- 
rious other  useful  .articles,  to  add  to  tLe  stock  of  wealth  he  had  from 
time  t^tinie  received  from  us.  As  these  good  folks  found  themselves 
perfectly  at  4iome  in  my  C4ibin,  I  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  continuing 
<Dy  occupations  when  they  were  there,  without  being  disturbed  by  them. 
Being  now  engaged  in  writings  my  attention  was  unexpectedly  directed 
towards  them  by  lligliuk's  suddenly  starting  from  her  teat,  moving  quick- 
ly towards  the  door,  and  without  saying  a  word,  either  to  me  or  any  of 
the  oiicers  present',  hastening  directly  on  deck.  Okotook  indeed,  as 
he  followed  her  out  of  the  cabin,  turned  round  and  said  '*  Good*bye," 
of  which  expression  he  had  learned  the  meaning,  and  then,  without 
giving  us  time  to  return  the  compliment,  they  both  hurried  out  of  the ; 
ship,  leaving  us  in  some  astonishment  at  this  singular  leave-taking 
which  we  then  supposed  to  be  the  last. 

A  cage  or  two  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  producing  partial  **  saow- 
Miodness,"  having  lately  occurred,  I  directed  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
crape,  supplied  for  that  purpose,  to  be  furnished  to  each  man,  to  be 
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^orn  a» .  a  short  |reil  over  the  ejes.  At  the  same  time  were  issued  to 
each  individaal  th;  the  Expedition  a  pair  of  hoots  and  warm  stockingi^ 
being  part  of  a  supply  of  warm  clothing  with  which  y\e  had  been  far* 
nished,  to  be  served  gmiis  at  my  discretion.  This  liberal  addition  to 
the  men's  clothing  was  particularly  acceptable  at  this  time,  as  we  were 
shortly  about  to'  commence  cutting  the  ice  round  the  ships,  previous  to 
making  any  alteration  in  the  stowage pf  their  holds.  While  prepara- 
tions were  mjiking  for  this  work,  it  was  surest ed  to  me  that,  strongly 
as  the  ice  wa9  now  cemented  to  the  ships'  sides,  we  might,  by  cutting 
a  trench  round  their  bows  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  (taking 
care  not  to  admit  the  water,)  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
planks,  and  caulking  the  seams  where  they  were  most  likely  to  require 
it.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  was  found  completely  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

.  Oitthe  morning  of  the  ]6tb,  the  weather  being  extremely  fine,  Cap- 
tain Lyon  left  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Palmer  and  the 
resi  of  his  travelHng  party,  and  equipped  for  remaining  the  night,  with 
the  intention  of  effecting  the  object  which  on  his  former  excursion  tbe 
inclemency  of  the  weather  had  rendered  impracticable.  We  were 
glad  .to  find  that  a  very  moderate  breeze  from  the  nofth*  west  served 
once  more  to  separate  the- ice,  which  had  for  some  days  past  been  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  to  send  it  off  to  a  considerable  distance.  Tbe 
thermometer  being  from  3"*  to  9*"  during  the  day,  very  little  frost-tmoke 
rose  from  the  clear  water.  Some  hard  well  defined  clouds,  being  near- 
ly the  first  we  had  seen  this  season,  appeared  for  a  short  time  to-daj, 
aad  wer-e  welcomed  as  the  harbingers  of  returning  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  at  night  to  the  southward, 
and  extending  at  times  in  a  broad  band  of  light  across  the  heavens,  but 
at  a  low  altitude  from  east  to  west. 

Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  thermometer  fell  to  -^  12",  be- 
ing tbe  lowest  temperature  we  had  now  experienced  for  some  time. — 
At  ten  A.M.  Captain  Lyon  and  bis  party  returned,  having  walked  some 
cJistance  beyond  the  spot  where  they  had  before  been  detained,  and 
determined  which  must  be  the  route  to  be  pursued  whenever  they  set 
out  on  their  intended  journey.  They  found  the  passage  betweM  thit 
island  and  the  continent  to  be  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth ;  aod 
that  the  hummocky  nature  of  the  ice  would  not,  as  we  had  hoped,  ad- 
mit of  their  cutting  off  any  of  the  dktance  to  be  travelled  between  tbe 
ijlfind  and,  the  north-eastern  point  otland. 

^  We  could  now  begin  to  perceive,  from  day  to  day,  that  tbe  snow  mn 
Irtiore  was  diminishing.  How  slow  this  process  was  may  however  be 
understood  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  mark  on  aoone 
stone  to  be  assured  that  it  was  thus  receding.  Our  snow-wall  bad  in* 
deed  settled  down  nearly  a  foot  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  tbe  bhdkM 
of  which  it  was  composed  ;  but  the  thawing  had  been  artificially  assist- 
ed by  the  black  cloth  hung  against  4t.  Five  ravens  were  seen  to-<lay 
all  quite  black  ;  four  of  them  were  flying  in  pairs. 

On  the  19th  tbe  wind  veered  by  north  to  east  and  south-east,  aa4 
ts^Krds  evening  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell  of  a  softer  and  lainer  kind 
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than  we  bad  yet  seen  thU  year.  Id  the  afternoon,  before  Ibe  snow 
came  on,  tbe  soutb  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun, 
stood  for  a  short  time  as  high  as  56%  that  in  the  shade  being  at  14}%  but 
a  light  breeze  springing  up  immediately  brought  the  two  thermometers 
io  nearly  the  same  low  temperature.  This  effect  was  iniariably  pro- 
duced by  the  wind  suddenly  blowing  on  a  thermometer,  when  the  mer- 
cury had  been  consi4erably  raised  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  On 
the  20th  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north-east,  which  only  requires 
to  be  noticed  because,  for  the  last  fortnight,  we  'had  scarcely  e'xperi- 
enced  a  breeze,  which  in  the  language  of  a  sea-log  had  sufficient 
sti^eagth  to  be  called  ''  moderate.''  On  tbe  21st  Mr.  Bird  saw  a  flock 
of  seven  birds),  which  he  took  to  be  grouse. 

On  the  22(J  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  with  a. 
sledge,  and  among  the  rest  my  late  host  Arnaneelia  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  having  the  front  of  her  jacket  adorned  with  numberless  sU*ings  of 
beads  that  we  had  given  her,  arranged  with  exact  uniformity,  to  which, 
in  the  fashion  of  their  dresses  and  the  disposition  of  their  ornalftents, 
these  people  always  rigidly  adhere.  Aueetka  had  scarcely  reached 
the  cabin  when  she  produced  a  little  ivory  comb  and  a  pair  of  handsome 
mittens,  which  she  presented  to  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing him  for  the  attention  he  had  shewn  her  on  an  occasion  when  she 
had  been  taken  in  a  fit  along-side  the  Fury,  from  which  she  was  reco- 
vered by  bleeding.  This,  expression  of  gratitud^  in  which  she  was 
heartily  joined  by  her  husband,  was  extremely  gratifying  to  us  ;  as  it 
served,  in  some  degree,  to  redeem  these  people  in  our  estimation  from 
the  imputation  of  ingratitude,  which  is  indeed  one  of  their  greatest 
failings.  They  stated  having  seen  two  rein-deer  the  preceding  day  go- 
ing over  the  ice  to  the  main  land.  The/  spoke  of  this  with  great  plea- 
sure ;  and  we  were  ourselves  not  displeased  with  the  prospect  of  changing 
our  diet  for  a  little  venison.  They  now  becfime  extremely  urgent  with 
us  for  wood  to  make  bows  and  arrows,  most  of  their  owa  having,  with 
the  childishness  that  accompanied  their  first  barterings,  been  parted 
with  to  our  officers  and  men.  Having  several  broken  oars  which  could 
be  turned  to  little  or  no  account  on  board,  we  were  enabled,  at  a  small 
expense  of  useful  stores,  to  furnish  them  very  abundantly  with  wood 
for  this  purpose.  Arnaneelia  also  informed  us  that  Okotook,  who  had 
been  unwell  for  some  days,  was  now  much  worse,  and  seemed,  as  he 
described  it,  to  be  labouring  under  a  violent  pulmonary  complaint.  On 
the  circumstance  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Skeoch,  he  kindly  volunteer- 
ed to  go  to  the  village,  and  accordingly  took  his  seat  on  the  sledge  ac- 
companied also  by  Mr.  Sherer.  They  carried  with  them  a  quantity «f 
breaid-dust  t^  be  distributed  among  the  Esquimaux  at  the  huts,  their 
success  in  seal  catching  having  lately  been  indifferent. 

•  On  the  23d,  being  St.  George's  day,  which  is  commanded  to  be  cele- 
brated as  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  birth-day,  we  commemo* 
rated  that  event  in  the  best  nyinner  our  situation  would  permit,  by» 
dressing  the  ships  in  flags  at  the  mast-heads  and  making  a  certain  addir 
tion  to  the  allowance  of  meat  and  spirits  to  the  ships'  conpanies.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Skeoch  returned  from  the  huts,,  hay^ 
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ing  left  Okotook  somewhat  reliexisd  by  a  copious  bleeding,  bat  stiU  la- 
bouriDg  under  a  violent  inflamn>atory  coipplaint,  requiring  more  com- 
fort and  attention  than  the  hnts  were  capable  of  affording.  Mr.  Ske- 
och  said  the  Eitqoimaux  had  received  him  very  kindly,  andv  expressed 
many  thanks  for  his  assistance. 

In  digging  up  the  piece  of  grmnd  for  our  garden,  we  found  an  in* 
credible  quantity  of  bones  scattered  about  and  concealed  under  the 
little  s.oil  there  was.  They  were  principally  those  of  walruses  and 
seals,  and  had  evidently  been  left  a  long  time  before  by  EsquimaBX,  m 
the  course  of  their  wandering  visits  to  the  island ;  being  gradually  cov- 
ered by  the  vegetable  mould  formed  upon  the  spot  which  they  helped 
to  fertilize. '  Afterwards,  when  the  land  became  more  clear  of  snow, 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent,  every  spot  of 
ground  upon  the  south-east  point,  which  was  not  absolutely  a  rock^ 
being  covered  with  these  relics.  Some  graves  were  also  discovered, 
in  one  of  which  were  a  human  skull  apparently  a  hundred  years  liu- 
ried,  and  some  pieces  of  wood  that  had  probably  been  parts  of  8pear» 
or  arrows  almost  mouldered  to  dust.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  antiseptio 
properties  of  this  climate,  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  this  state 
of  decay  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  much  greater  age  than  they 
would  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

With  a  light  southerly  breeze  to-day  the  south  thermometer  rtood  at 
41^9  and  the  north  ft  42^^  Besides  the  former  instances  of  this  dif- 
ference which  I  have  already  mentioned,  several  other  though  lesB 
striking  ones,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  for  which  a  light 
breeze  blowing  on  the  thermometer  did  not  seem  satisiactonly  to  ac- 
count. Three  pair  of  grouse  were  seen  by  our  gentlemen  to-day  10 
the  course  of  their  walks,  so  that  their  return  and  that  of  the  deer 
seem  to  have  been  well  maiiced  at  this  period. 

A  number  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  on  the  S6tb,  notwith- 
standing a  strong  breeze  from  the  S.W.b.W.,  with  a  considerable  sbow- 
driA.  From  these  people  we  learned  that  Okotook's  complmnt  had 
increased  since  Mr.  Skeoch'^  visit,  and  that  he  was  now  extremely  ill. 
Mr.  Bushnan  immediately  offered  to  go  to  the  huts  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  on  board,  where  by  Mr.  Edwards's  kind  attentions,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  warmth  and  dryness,  we  hoped  soon  to  recover  him. 
Mr.  Bushnan  therefore  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  sleeves 
set  out  for  the  village  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  accompanied 
by  the  serjeant  of  marines.  At  eleven  at  night  our  party  returned  00 
board,  bringing  on  a  sledge  Okotook.  Iligliuk,  and  their  son.  That 
lligliuk  would  accompany  her  husband  I  of  course  took  for  granted 
and  wished  ;  but  as  tlie  boy  could  do  us  no  good,  and  was  moreover  m 
desperate  cater,  I  had  desired  Mr.  Bushnan  to  try  whether  a  slij^t 
objection  to  his  being  of  the  party  would  induce  1  )kotook  to  leave  hin 
with  his  other  relations.  This  he  had  cautiously  done  ;  but  the  ku 
siant  the  proposal  was  made,  Okotook^  without  any  remark,  began  to 
take  off  the  clothes  he  had  himself  just  dressed  in  to  set  out.  No  for- 
ther  objection  being  made,  however,  he  again  prepared  for  the  journey^ 
lligliuk  assisting  him  with  the  most  attentive  solicitude.     Be£>re  the 
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invalid  wa!l  suffered  to  leave  his  apparttnent,  some  of  the  hy-standers 
sent  for  Ewcrat,  now  better  known  to  our  people  by  the  undignifi^ 
appellation  of  *'  the  Conjaror."  Ewerat,  on  this  occasion,  maintained 
a  degree  of  gravity  and  reserve  calculated  to  inspire  somewhat  more 
respect  than  we  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  entertain  for  him  in  that 
capacity.  Placing  himself  at  the  doot  of  the  apartment^opposite  Ok* 
otook,  who  was  still  seated  on  the  bed,  he^held  both  his  thumbs  in  his 
mouth,  keeping  up  a  silent  but  solemn  converse  with  his  toomgow*, 
the  object  of  which  was,  as  Mr.  Bushnan  presently  afterwards  found 
to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  the  sick  man's  removal. 
Presently  he  be^n  to  utter  a  variety  of  confused  and  inarticulate 
sounds  ;  and  it  being  at  length  understood  that  a  favourable  answer  had 
been  given,  Okotook  was  carried  out  and  placed  on  the  sledge,  Ewerat 
still  mumblmg  his  thumbs  and  muttering  bis  incantations  as  before. 
When  the  party  took  their  leave,  there  were  a  great  many  doleful 
fiM:es  amon^  those  tlTat  remahied  behind  ;  and  Mr.  Bushnan  said  that 
the  whole  scene  more  lesemrbled  the  preparations  for  a  funeral  than 
the  mere  removal  of  a  sick  man.  When  the  sledge  moved  on,  Ewerat 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  a  '^  Good-bye !"  ready,  he  being  as  se- 
riously engaged  as  at  first,  and  continuing  so  as  long  as  our  people 
could  observe  him. 

Okotook  was  extremely  ill  on  his  arrival,  havti^  been  three  hours 
on  the  sledge,  and  lligUuk,  who,  as  Mr.  Baihnan  told  me,  had  scarcely 
taken  her  eyes  off  her  husband's  face  the  whole  time,  seemed  almost 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  A  bed  of  wolf-skins  being  prepared 
for  him,  Okotook  was  soon  placed  upon  it,  and  such  remedies  applied 
a/Mr.  Edwards  judged  nedessary  for  his  complaint,  which  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  to  a  degree  that,  if  lefl  to  itself,  or  even  to  Ewerat, 
would  soon  have  proved  fatal,  or  at  bes^  have  terminated  in  consump- 
tion. 

On  the  26th,  a  sooth-east  wind  brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  flakes 
much  larger  than  before.  The  thermometers  on  the  ice  at  noon  Mood 
at  ttSt"  in  both  aspects.  Wc  heard  from  lUomea,  who  came  to  see  her 
son  Okotook,  that  a  part  of  the  natives  had  gone  still  farther  to  the  west- 
ward upon  the  ice,  one  spot  not  affording  sufficient  subsistence  for  the 
whole  of  them.  Our  patient  felt  much  the  better  for  a  comfortable 
night's  lodging,  and  now  submitted  with  great  patience  to  the  applica- 
cation  of  a  blister,  though  I  believe  his  confidence  in  our  mode  of  cure 
was  afterwards  shaken  for  a  time  by  the  pain  which  it  occasioned. 
Both  he  and  Iligliuk,  however,  seemed  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  com- 
.  forts  and  advantages  of  their  present  quarters ;  and  a  **  coyfenna" 
(thanks)  now  and  then  fell  from  their  lips.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  which  the  latter  paid  to  her  husband  ;  she  kept  her  eyes  al- 
most constantly  fixed  upon  him,  and  seemed  anxious  to  anticipate  every 
^ant.  .     .        .^ 

One  of  Okotook's  brothers  had  arrived  from  the  huts,  bnnging  wit* 
him  some  walrus-flesh  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  invalid,  whose  sto- 
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mach,  however,  very  fortunately  for  his  complaiot,  was  not  disposed  to 
this  kind  of  delicacy.  When  his  brother  was  about  to  return;  Okotook 
took  it  into  his  head  to  send  his  son  away  with  him,  probably  because 
he  heard  they  had  the  da^  before  killed  two  seals,  which  afforded  better 
feeding  than  we  had  to  give  him  :  be  this  as  it  mny,  we  were  not  sorry 
that  he  went,  and  the  boy  himself  seemed  no  less  pleased  ;  for  without 

Slayfellows  or  amusement  of  any  kind,  his  time  hung  very  heavily  on 
is  hands  while  he  remained  on  board.  .  It  was  amusing  to  see  Okotook 
take  a  dose  of  physic  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to-day.  He  knew  its 
tifite  was  not  pleasant,  but  this  was  certainly  not  nil  that  he  dreaded  ; 
for  before  he  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  he  held  on  by  his 
wife  with  the  other,  and  she  by  him  with  both  hers,  as  though  they  ex- 
pected an  explosion,  or  some  such  catastrophe,  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  potion  ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  relinquish  his  hold,  till  the  taste  be- 
gan to  leave  his  mouth.  The  quantity  of  water  which  he  drftnk  in  the 
course  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  is  beyond  conception ;  and  the  ca- 
bin fire  could  scarcely,  by  the  melting  of  snow,  furnish  enough  for  their 
consumption.  These  people  are  extremely  particular  as  to  the  parity 
of  the  water  they  drink.  Some  that  had  been  melted  in  our  ateapier, 
and  which  I  thought  very  good,  neither  of  them  would  touch,  or  ^ 
least  always  spat  out  agam.  If  the  water  was  much  above  the  tSlmer- 
ature  of  32%  they  also  disliked  it,  and  immediately  put  snow  iato  it  to 
cool  it  down.  Iligliuk,  who  came  on  board  with  one  side  of  her  hair 
loose,  loosened  the  other  also  to-day,  in  consequence  of  her  fancying 
Okotook  worse,  though  it  was  only  the  annoyance  of  the  blister  that 
made  him  uneasy  ;  for  even  in  this  sequestered  corner  of  the  ^obe, 
dishevelled  locks  bespeak  mourning.  It  was  not  however  with  hei^the 
mere  semblance  of  grief,  for  she  was  really' much  distressed  throu^- 
out  the  day,  all  our  ende  ivours  not  availing  to  make  her  understand 
how  one  pain  was  to  be  removed  by  inflicting  another. 

The  wind  still  continuing  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  tbe 
weather  extremely  mild,  on  the  27th,  pools  of  water  were,  by  tbe  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  formed  on  our  upper  deck.  The  northern  thermome- 
ter stood  as  high  as  32^°  at  two  P.M.,  being  the  first  instance  tidi 
season  of  Its  rising  above  the  freezing  point  in  the  shade.  The  first 
snow-hunting  was  also  seen  to-day.  The  mildness  of  the  atmosphere 
did  not  long  continue,  for  the  wind  backing  to  the  W.N.  W.  on  the  28th, 
the  thermometer  gradually  fell  till  it  had  reached  zero  at  midnight,  and 
— 6*  soon  after.  The  westerly  wind,  as  usual,  caused  a  great  deal  «f 
open  water  in  the  offing,  within  a  few  hours  alitor  its  shifting  to  that 
quarter.  Another  snow -bunting  or  two  were  seen  on  the  29th,  and 
these  little  birds  increased  almost  daily  in  numbers  from  this  tinie. 
Snow  fell  very  thick  on  the  29th,  and  it  was  generally  remarked  that 
we  had  more  of  it  about  this  period  than  during  the  whole  of  the  wint^- 
months.  Our  garden-plots,  from  which  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  had 
^  at  first  been  removed,  were  now-more  deeply  covered  by  tbe  611  of  a 
single  day.  I  may  here  notice  that  our  standing  rigging  did  not  slack- 
en during  any  part  of  this  winter  as  at  Melville  island  ;  neither  on  tbe 
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'6ilier  hand  did  It  tighten  so  as  in  the  slighttst  degree  to  iojure  the  rope^ 
'th^ounds  of  the  iftasts,  or  any  of  the  iron  work  of  the  dead-eyes« 

Captain  Ljon  being  desirous  of  having  some  little  clothes  made  as 
models  of  the  Esquimaux  costume,  and  thinking  lUgUuk's  present  leis- 
ure afforded  her  a  good  opportunity  of  making  iLem,  had  yesterday  ob- 
tained her  promise  that  &he  would  do  so.  Ok6took  being  now  very 
much  better,  apd  she  havfnjg  herself  Resumed  her  usual  gaiety  in  con- 
sequence, I  pressed  he'r  to  cDmm^nce.  her  work  and  placed  the  skins 
before  her,  when  she  said  that  s\m  coulj{|  i^t  do  them  he^e  as  she  had 
no  needleis.  l^hese  being  supplied  ber,  she  now  complained  of  havii^ 
ho  tdokiio  en^dlldo  {^rein-deer  sinew")  their  usdal  thread.  This  diffi- 
qulty^trnfortunately  tor  Ili^iuk's  credit.  Was  as  eaiSily  ove!*come  as  the 
otner  I  and  whe'n  sclssoirs,  pattern-clothe,  and  all  the  other  requisites 
ivere  laid  befdre  ter,  she  Was  at  length  drifen  to  the  excuse  that  Oko- 
took's  illness  wotUd  not  permiit  her  to  do  it.  Seizing  'us  half  laughing 
bt  the- absurdity  of  these  excuses,  and  half- angry  at  the  selfish  indolence 
Wl^ich  prompted  them,  she  at  last  flatly  asserted  that  Okotook  desired 
her  not  to  work,  which,  thoiUgh  we  kpew  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  the  lat- 
ter did  not  den)»  We  then  supposed  that  some  superstition  might  be 
iRt  the  bottom  of  this  ;  but  havyig  a  litde  while  after,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, thrown  Uigliuk  some  loose  beads  upon  th^tuble,  she  eagerly  em- 
ployed herself  for  half-an-hour  in  stringing  them  that  not  one  migbt  be 
lost ;  livhich  proved  that  where  her  own  gratification  or  interest  were 
bOBcerned,  Okotook's  illness  was  not  suffered  to  interfere.  This  anec- 
dote shensi  in  a  strong  light  that  deep-rooted  selfishness  which,  in  num- 
berless instancess,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  Ihgliuk's  under- 
standing, detracted  from  tfie  amiability  of  her  dbposition.  The  fact  was 
that  she  did  not  fell  inclined  so  far  to  exert  herself  as  to  comply  with 
Captain  Lyon's  request ;  and  the  slight  degree  of  gratitude  and  proper 
feeling  which  was  requisite  to  overcome  that  disinclination,  was  al- 
together wanting. 

1  have  related  this  anecdote  just  as  it  oceutred  with  the  hope  of  shew* 
ing  the  true  disposition  of  these  people,  and  not  with  a  view  of  undu- 
ly depreciating  the  character  of  our  friend  Uigliuk.  I  am  however 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  proportita  al  the  superior  under- 
standing of  this  extraordinary  woman  became  more  and  more  develop- 
led,  her  head,  (for  what  female  head  is  indifferent  to  praise  !)  began  to 
Ipjomed  with  the  general  attention  and  numberless  presents  she  re- 
ceired.  The  superior  decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour 
faA  combined,  with  her  intellectual  quj^ties,  to  raise  her  in  our  esti- 
mation far  above  her  companions  ;  and  I  often  h^ard  others  expreils 
what  I  could  not  but  agree  in,  that  for  IligHiik  alone,  of  all  the  E^qui- 
maux  women^  that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  modesty 
>  in  a  female  never  fails  to  command  in  ouf  sex.  Thus  regarded,  she 
had'ttlways  been  freely  admitted  into  the  shi^?,  the  quartermasters  at  ' 
the  gang-way  never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  **  the  wise  wo- 
man^* as  they  called  her.  Whenever  any  expUnatioA  was  necessary 
bstween  the  Esquimaux  and  us^  Uigliuk  was  sent  for  quite  ks  an  interr 
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preter;  informat^o  was  ehiefly  obtained  through  bor,  aoAM^e  th\^ 
found  herself  rUii^(  into  a  d^ee  pf  consequence  to  whichb  but  for  us» 
she  could  never  have  attained,  Notwithstanding  a  moire  than  ordinary 
share  of  good  seose  on  her  part^  it  will  not  therefore  be.  wondered  at 
if  she  became  giddv  with  her  exaltation,  assuming  certain  airs  which^ 
tiM>ugh  infinitely  diverlified  in  their  operation  according  to  circum- 
stances, perhaps  universally  attend  a  too  sudden  accession  of  good  lor* 
toe  in  every  child  of  Adam  frofu  the  equiitor  to  the  poles,  The  con<* 
Sjtquence  was  that  Uiglink  was  soon  Spoiled  ;  considered  her  admission 
into  the  ships  and  moit  of  Uie  cabins  no  longer  as  an  indulgence  bt|t  a 
right ;  ceased  to  return  th^  slightest  acknowhdgment  for  ^ny  kindness 
or  presents  f  became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  n^aniog 
of  our  questions,  and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  It- 
formation  we  desired.  In  short,  Uigliuk  ip  February  and  Uigliuk  in 
April  were  confessedly  very  different  persons ;  and  it  W43  at  tast  amns* 
ing  to  recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  one's  self,  that  the 
woman  who  now  sat  demurely  in  a  chair  so  confidently  expecting  the 
tiotice  of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first  with  eager  and 
wild  delight  assisted  in  cutting  snQw  for  the  building  qj[  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same 
individuul. 

Tegojatcame  down  to  the  ships  to-day  to  see  her  brother  Okotook; 
she  was  accompanied  by  Amalooa,  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  both 
sentfof  into  the  cabin.  We  observed  hQW.ever  th^t  they  require4  an 
unusual  degree  of  solicitation  to  make  them  go  neat  Okotoc|k,  or  even 
to  the  side  of  the  cabinHvhere  he  lay  concealed  by  a  skreen  ;  and  after 
all,  they  remained  in  the  <MppQsite  pomer  next  the  door ;  and  having 
talked  freely  to  the  invalid  for  some  time,took  their  leave  without  see* 
ing  him.  In  t)ie  evenings  after  they  were  gone,  we  foupd  that  this  un* 
fortunate  though  well-intended  visit  was  occasioning  great  distress  to 
Osotook,  who  talked  for  two  hours  almost  incessantly  about  '*  Ama- 
looa*s  having  seen  him,"  which  it  seems  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  What  misfortune  was  to  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  this 
event  we  could  not  learn  ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  kind  of  agODjt»  aod 
was  evidently  labouring  jinder  the  influence  of  some  powerful  though 
absurd  superstition  respecting  it.  Towards  night  he  suffered  a  dread- 
ful bleeding  at  the  nose  followed  bv  much  sickness  atUhe  stomach 
which,  together  with  the  phantom  of  Amalooa  "which  still  haunted  his 
imagination,  combined  to  make  him  extremely  unwell  for  some  hqml! 
The  next  day  however  he  nta  free  from  complaint  of  any  kiod*  and 
bngiii  once  more  to  put  on  a  smiling  countenance. 

The  caulking  of  our  bows  being  now  completed,  the  ships  were  re* 
leased  from  the  ice  by  sawing  round  them  ;  an  operation  which  cast^  . 
them  to  rise  in  the  water  six  inches  and  a  half,  lu  consequence  of  thr  « 
increased  buoyancy  occasioned  by  ibo  winter's  expenditure. 
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CHAiTER  IX. 

Increased  eS:ient  of  open  water  in  the  offing — A'travelltng  party  despatch*^ 
ed  to  the  northward — Unsnccessful  attempt  to  raise  vegetables  on  shore 
— DeCta^e  of  James.  Ptingle-^A  party  ^  Esquimaux  tuild  huts  necjr 
the  ships — Return  ofAe  travellers,  and  account  of  their  joumey^^FtrH 
appearance  of  the  plants — Birds  become  numerous — CotrtBience  cuffing 
a  canal  through  the.  Ice  for  liberating  the  ships — Illness  a^  decease  of* 
John  Reid  and  William  Squter — Breakit^  up  of  the  Ice  tn  the  Bey — 
Account  of  Winter  isUnd—Jikstract  of  observations  made  there. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  oftheiopnth  pf  April  the  mean  daily  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  had  continued  rather  above  zero^  and  after 
the  2d  of  May  the  tliermometer  permanently  continued  above  that  point 
of  the  sc^le  ;  iji  which  respeet  we  lirere  just  a  fortnight  in  adv%9ce  of 
the  summer  of'  1820  at  Melville  Island,  the  difference  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  two  places  being  S\°.  Notwithstanding  this  comparison, 
which  we  c<t^ld  not  help  thinking  unfavourable  to  our  present  station, 
or  at  legist  to  the  present  season,  it  was  M\y  compensatedlby  the  en- 
livening prospect  from  the  south-east  point,  where  there  was,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  so  large  a  space  of  clear  water  in  sight,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally remarked  we  had  not  seen  aoy  so  ^xteioisive  since  we  entered 
Hudson's  Strait.  A  thit)  sheet  of  younz  ice  continued  to  form  on  tbe 
surface  at  night,  but  usually  diaappe are tf  again  in  the  course  of  tbe  day. 
After  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  a  thiju  horizontal  streak  or  band 
4>f  vapour  appeared  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  land  :  as  tbe  night  «d- 
Tancedi  iW)ecame  thicker  and  more  diffused,  and  at  length,  for  the  Erst 
time  this  season,  the  ships  were  for  ao  hour  ov  two  enveloped  in  fog. 

Okotook  being  now  left  without  any  of  his  own  companions,  lligHnk 
having  accompanied  some  of  tbe  women  to  the  village,  passed  a  restless 
and  uncomfortable  day.  His  complaint  being  removed,  and  tb&  son 
shining  bright  into  the  cabin,  he  fre<)uent]y .  got  up  and  walked  about, 
ousting  many  a  wishful  look  through  the  windpws,  and  expresying  greet 
fiinxie^  to  go  on  deck,  which  however  Mr.  Edwards  would  not  perout 
him  to  do.  He  had  indeed  by  this  time  learned  to  entertain  no  incoi»» 
siderable  degree  of  superstitious  reverence  for  that  gentleman's  direc- 
tions, probably  of  the  same  nalbre  as  those  with  which  Ewerat  mig^ 
have  inspired  him  tn  similar  cases ;  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  willi- 
om  difficulty,  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  going  on  ditck.  He  woold 
then  lie  down  again,  and  continue  muttering  to  himself  in  a  low  toae 
of  voice  for  ap  hour  together,  repeatedly  mentioning  the  name  of  Ims 
son,  whom  we  fancied  he  wished  to  have  with  him.  It  was  therefore 
no  leas' a  relief  to  us  than  to  him  when,  in  the  evening  some  of  the  na- 
tives arrived,  (iringin^  irith  them  a  piece  of  fine  renison  which,  as  we 
were  informed,  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  distance  to  fetch,  it  be- 
i^g  part  of  a  store  conoealed  under  a  heap  of  stones  the  preceding  an- 
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tumn.  Okptook  was  once  more  happy  whea  his  friends  arrived,,  wil- 
Uogly  admitted  them  to  bis  bed-side,  aod  talked  for  4wo  hofirs  with 
great  cariosity  aD4  interest  of  what  had  beei»^  going  on  at  the  hutt  du- 
ring his  absence.  We  had  occasion  to  x^m^rk  that,  from  soitie  super- 
s^tious  notien,  Qkotook  would  on  no  account  permit  the  other  young 
men  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  with  hiipself ;  the  objection  lying 
wholly  on  his  side,  it  had  evidently  no  relation  to  any  idea  of  contagion* 
Toolooak  9lept  on  the  same  bed  With  our  patieiit,  and  the  others  were 
copafortably  lodged  on  the  lower  deck- 
On  the  following  niorningp*  we  found  th$t  our  invalid  was  determined 
PQ  longer  to  suffer  his  present  confinement,  apd  that  he  had  settled 
with  I  ipany  them  on  their  return. 

His  Q]  >ve(l«  and  nothing  remaining 

but  d  isable  rather  to  let  him  go 

witho  f .  bis  incurring  fresh  m^ptal 

^isqnj  He  was  accordingly  seated 

OD  th4  >d  him  to  remain  an  htur  be** 

lore  tl  )ut.     Previous  to  his  depar- 

ture he  received  several  useful  presents,  notwithstanding  which,  on 
leaving  the  ship,  he  did  not  say  a  word  as  ah  acknowledgment ;  and, 
as  he  soqp  after  removed  to  a  more  distant  station,  thiswas  the  last  we 
saw  of  Ot^took.     • 

The  uprtheru  thermometer  on  the  ice  stood  for  a  short  time  to-day, 
above  40^  The  diminutioo  of  ssow  from  the  rocks  was  now  going  on 
much  more  rapidly,  and  on  mild  dnys,  such-  as  this,  a  difference  could 
i)e  perceived  in  the  aspect  of  the  land  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
hoiirSf  ^Whatever  thawing  took  place,  however,  the  ;snow  seemed  to 
be  no  sooner  dissolved  into  water  than  it  was  also  converted  into  va- 

Eour ;  for  not  a  pool  or  stream  of  any  kindVsis  yet  to  be  seen.  I  must 
owevep  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  pl|ce  upon  the  ice  where  a 
line  of  sand  had  purposely  been  laid  a  day  or  two  before,  reaching 
nearly  across  the  b^y,  and  passing  just  outside  the  ships,  with  the  in- 
tention of  facilitating  the  thawing  process  by  artificial  means,  and  of 
thus  hastening  the  time  of  our  release.  Here  the  sand  soon  made  a 
trench  for  itself  of  considerable  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  ab- 
ciorbed  by  it,  but  it  required  some  labour  occasionally  to  clear  out  the 
snow-drift  which  subsequently  collected"  there.  Even  this  labour  we 
soon  after  ceased  to  bestow  upon  it,  finding  that  nature  would  require 
our  assistance  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  we  desired  to  hasten  our  depar- 
ture. There  seemed  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  plan 
m^ht  be  of  essential  service.  The  first  flock  of -fifteen  docks,  which 
proved  to  be  of  *the  long -tailed  spe$it>s,  were  ^een  to-day,  aa  also  two 
sthrery  gulls.  The  wind  becoming  variable,  and  at  length  settling 
from  the  eastward,  the  ice  closed  in  with  the  land  ;  but  we  now  saw 
this  without  anxiety,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  frost  that  could  ce- 
ment it  to  the  shore. 

•  On  the  5th  the  first  pool,  from  which  perhaps  a  gill  of  water  might 
have  been  taken  up  by  a  sponge,  w^s  seen  upon  the  rocks.  The  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  which  had  been  very  slowly  risiog.from  30.08 
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we  i|iould  give  them  Dothing  if  the  j  did  not  also  labour  for  tbetDselTes* 
they  were  dl  such  favourites  with  our  ptedple^  that  I  be^?e  they  foaod 
it  answer  very  well ;  contriving  not  only  to  get  plepty  d|^food,  but  alse 
a  oQiDber  of  useful  presents.  They  made,  indeed,  sojne  return  for  this 
by  th6  usual  barter  of  mittens,  of  which  dur.  people  were  now  furnish- 
ed with  an  abundant  supply. 

A  gr^at  deal  of  snow  fell  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  days,  and  our 
uofortuiiate  gardens  were  once  more  buried. beneath  it.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  ihe'  16th,  soaaething  like  smdl  rain  wa^  falling  for  a  fewnnoules , 
being  the  first  we  had  seen  this  season  ;  but'  it  soon  assumed  the  less 
equivocal  form  of  sleet,  the  thermometer  being  at, ST. 

The  observations  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide'  bad  been  constantly 
nade  and  registered  throughout  the  winter,  an/l  were  continued  till  the 
•hips  were  ready  for  sea.^  This  part  of  the  phenomenon  we  were« 
thereio1re»  well  acquainted  with,r  and  had  found  it  very  regular,  lo  the 
^  of  the  tides,  however,  (the  most  perplesjng  question,  in  my  opiur 
km,  which  the  navigator  in  an  unknown  sea  ha§  i^  solve,)  we  /bund 
much  greater  difSculty  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  The  sea  hav^ 
ing  been  occasionally  open  for  days  together,  it  could  not  be  said  thal^ 
6ven  during  the  winter,  opB^rtunities  tlid  not  occui;  of  settlii^  this 
point^-^t  least  of  making  observations  on  the  direction  of  the  current, 
with  reference  to  the  times  of  high  .end  low  water  bf  the  shore. .  Not- 
withstanding thb,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  from  our  re- 
gister any  thing  like  that  regularity  in  the  set  of  the  stream  which.  With 
80  considerable  a  rise  of  tide,  (amounting  at  the  equinox  to  nearly  six- 
teen feetv)  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  former  expe- 
rience had,  indeed,  taught  us  to  expect  that  someirregularity  would 
be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  here,  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  but  the  icy  seas,  tend  immediately  to  produce  a  soper- 
ficid  current  in  the  water,  and  consequently  to  set  in  motion  any  float- 
ing body,  by  which  a  mark  may  be  taken,  in  order  to  observe  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  seem  sufficient  t6 
account  for  the  singular  &ct  thart  frequently,  for  twenty  hours  out  of 
the  ibur-aod^'twenty,  the  stream  set  to  the  southward,  even  against  « 
bree2e  from  that  quarter,  though  of  course  more  decidedly  so  when 
the  wind  was  northerly.  Thfe  ouly  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  could 
▼enture  upon  any  conclMtion  as  to  the  true  directiosi  of  the  flood- tide « 
was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  stream  generally  setting  to  the  sout^ 
ward  at  a  rate  somewhat  less  rapid  upon  the  ebb  than  on  the  flood,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  l4ter  came  from  the  northward. 

Ob  the  iMi,  after  an  iqapres^ve  sermon  delivered  1^  Mr.  Fisber» 
the  last  mournful  duties  were  performed  over  ihe  remains  of  our  de-» 
eeased  shipmate.  The  procession  consisted  of  all  the  seamen,  ma- 
rines, and  officers  of  both  ships,  and  the  ensigns  and  pendants  reamaad 
lowered  daring  the  rest  of  a  day  distinguished  to  us  by  (bis  sad  eveor^ 
Nothi^  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  evening  of  the  2lvt  whe»« 
•oon  auer  eight  o'clock.  Captain  Ljon  and  his  party  were  seen  on  their 
return  over  the  hills  and»  being  met  by  a  number  cf  the  officers  mmI 

•  ?f»  th«  TiJc-tsb!c  ia  the  Apn«nJiz. 
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men  from  the  sbips,  arrived  on  board  Before  ten,  when  I  was  happy  to 
find  ourtraveUers  in  good  health,  excepting  a  little  snow-blindness  and 
**  foot  fbanderlng,"  of  which  thej  soon  recovered.  I  will  not  farther 
anticipate  Captain  Ljod*s  Account,  which  is  here  anneied,  than  to  re- 
mark that  this  journey  served  to  excite  very  reasonable  hopes  that  he 
had  seen  the  north  eastern  extreme  of  the  great  peninsula,  round  which 
we  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  shortly  finding  the 
desired  passage  into  the  'Folar  Sea. 

■4 

**  Leaving  the  ships  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  fatigue- 
party  drew  our  sledges  for  three  boors,  which  brought  us  to  the  most 
level  part  of  the  island.  I  should  have  taken  them  a  short  distance 
farther  had  I  not  observed  that  James  Pringle  stopped  behind  and  lay 
t>n  the  snow,  apparently  suffering  from  sickuess  or  fatigue  ;  they  were 
in  consequence  ordered  to  return  to  his  assistance.  Again  advancing 
for  two  hours,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay,  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the-nortkward^ 

**  At  six  A.M.  on  the  9lh  we  again  set  out  and  proceeded  onwards 
for  four  hours  over  a  plain,  which  terminated  in  a  low  rocky  point 
stretching  a  short  distance  into  Hopphsii's  Strait,  which  separatee 
Winter  Island  from  the  main  land.  We  here  rested  for  the  day  ;  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  weMher,  but  as  the  surface  of  the  snow 
was  lightly  incrusted  with  ice,  there  was  no  drift  to,  incommode  us. 
As  no  water  was  to  be  procured  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  thaw* 
ing  snow. 

.  ^*  Leaving  this  point,  which  I  named  Point  Belford^  at  half-past 
six  we  entered  the  heavy  ice  in  the  strait,  in  order.to  crqss  at  the  nar- 
rowest part.  It  was,  however,  with  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way 
amongst  the  high  and  irregular  masses  of  ice  which  filled  the  strait, 
and  two  hours  and  a  half  elapsed  before  we  arrived  at  a  small  island, 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  exceeded  two  miles.  All  our  par- 
ty being  much  fatigued  we  here  rested  for  the  night.  Our  snow-shoes 
were  much  damaged,  and  we  Were  sensible  that  without  their  help  we 
could  not  have  drawn  our  loads  amongst  the  hummocks.  On  the  ice 
were  observed  numerous  tracks  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  hares  ;  we  also 
saw  the  foot  marks  of  a  young  bear  and  its  mother,  and  a  hare  was  af- 
terwards seen  near  the  same  spot.  From  an.elevated  ground  we  took 
the  bearings  of  the  islands  in  Hoppner's  Strait,  which  J  named  Biro's 

ISLRS. 

"  The  morning  of  the  10th  brought  no  chaise  in  the  wind,  but  the 
weather  was  clear  and  fine.  At  seven  A.M.  we  moved  onwards,  and 
crossed  a  second  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  also  filled  with  heavy  ice. 
This  occupied  an  hour  ;  and  we  then  kept  along  shore  for  some  distant 
hills  on  the  main  land,  near  which  we  expected  our  forenoon's  jour- 
ney would  terminate.  In  the  course  of  our  walk  ten  deer  were  seen  : 
they  appeared  in  very  poor  case,  had  not  cast  their  winter  coat,  and 
were  extremely  timid.  At  eleven  we  stopped  to  dine.  Our  road  had 
been  over  venr  irregular  ground,  on  which  the  snow  la^  in  heavy 
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ridges.  The  beach  was  low,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ice  that  lay 
on  it  appeared  to  be  very  shallow.  Several  of  the  party  were  slight* 
ly  affected  by  sDow-blindDess,  which  I  conceive  was  in  a 'great  measare 
to  be  attributed  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  north  wind,  which  bad 
been  blowing  for  some  hours  directly' in  our  faces.  The  latitude  by 
observation  here  was  66"  25'  10''  and  long  0'  1 T  15"  west  of  the  ships. 

**  At  six  P.M.  on  again  proceeding,  a  solitary  deer  ran  near  us  for 
above  a  mile,  regulating  his  pace  by  ours,  but  seldom  coming  within 
gun-shot ;  soon  afterwards  three  others  crossed  our  path.  Having 
walked  about  three  miles  from  the  place  of  observation,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  we  had  set  from  Point  Belford  ;  this  place  was  distant 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  beach,  which  still  continued  its  flat  ap- 
pearance. At  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore,  and  bearhig 
S.E.b.C,  wex)bserved  a  chain  of  three  or  four  low  isles,  or  shoals,  ^ 
about  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Leaving  the 
hill  we  proceeded  N.E.b.N.  until  half-past  nine  P.M.,  and  then  pitched 
our  tent.  We  were  on  a  rising  ground,  and  the  wind  was  painfully  se- 
*vere  from  the  north,  with  the  thermometer  at  18";  at  midnight  the 
temperature  fell  to  12%  and  at  six  A.M.  on  the  1  Ith  it  was  14".  At 
thirty  minutes  past  seven  A.M.  we  again  crossed  the  hills,  and  at  ten 
saw  a  bay  before  us,  having  a  gradual  descent  from  the  hills  to  its  bead, 
at  which  we  stopped  a  littler  before  noon,  having  come  about  N.N.E. 
over  the  high  ground.     At  noon  the  thermometer  was  22*. 

<'  By  meridian  altitude  the  latitude  was  Sfi''  S9f  20",  and  by  s^hisfor 
the  chronometer  the  longitude  was  0"  00'  50"  west  of  the  ships.  Five 
of  our  party  here  suffered  most  severely  from  snow-bliadnets,  notwith* 
standing  the  constant  care  which  bad  been  taken  to  shade  their  eyes. 
It 'Was  now  feipossible  to  proceed,  and  Before  night  two  men  became 
quite  blind.  All  suffered  the  most  acute  pain,  and  their  fares  and  eyea 
were  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  As  we  could  only  obtain  water  by 
thawing  snow,  and  at  we  were  liarited  in  the  expenditure  of  our  small 
stock  of  fiiel,  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  afford  enough  to  bathe  the 
eyes  of  our  invalids.  The  wind  gradually  subsided  on  the  12th,  ther- 
mometer at  six  A.M.  14%  and  at  noon  22°.  The  people  conlinned  to 
suffer  all  day,  but  in  the  evening,  the  snow  having  melted  a  little  on  the 
rocks,  they  were  enabled  to  bathe  their  faces,  which  afforded  great 
relief.  Near  eur  tent  were  some  Esquimaux  land-marks,  and  a  fn^tt 
of  stones,  built  in  the  form  of  a  grave ;  one  flat  slab  which  composed  a 
tide  was  about  five  feet  by  two ;  we  searched  for  the  body,  bat 
the  ground  %as  too  much  frozen  to  be  broken  up.  From  an  eminence 
two  miles  north-east  of  the  tent  we  found  that  the  southern  boandarT 
of  this  place  (which  I  named  Blake's  Bav.)  bore  S.JW. ;  thermome- 
ter at  nine  P.M.  1 8\  at  midnight  8% 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  seven  deer  passed  aear  the  teot ; 
at  six  A.M.  thermometer  10".  Although  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
not  by  any  means  free  from  inflammation,  yet  they  were  so  far  recover- 
ed as  to  enable  os  to  proceed,  the  sufferers  being  directed  by  looking 
down  on  the  sledge  immediately  before  them.  Having  rounded  the 
©•y  by  half-past  seven,  we  walked  along  a  very  flat  beach,  off  which  at 
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the  distance  of  a  mile  was  a  coDtiQued  chaiQ  of  low  islands  and  shoals  for 
two  or  three  leagues.  At  the  expiration  of  fonr  hoars  we  stopped  on  a 
rocky  point,  round  which  were  the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  sum- 
mer habitations.  Thermometer  at  noon  24**.  This  was  the  first  day 
we  had  obtained  water  sufficient  for  our  consumption. 

"  At  six  P.M.,  proceeding  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  farther  inland  we 
came  at  about  seven  <niles'  distance  to  a  gradual  ascent,  and  soon  arri- 
ved on  a  high  bill,  from  which  the  sea  was  distant  about  three  miles. 
The  land  was  at  first  tolerably  regalar,  but  as  we  proceeded  the  rocks 
became  bold  and  abrupt,  and  the  snow  was  nearly  all  thawed  from  their 
eastern  face<  From  the  bare  state  of  the  blufi*  we  found  it.  was  a  fa^ 
vourite  resort  of  the  deer,  of  which  we  ^aw  several,  as  affording  them 
some  withered  grasses  and  moss  which  the  thaw  had  lefl  exposed,  or 
which  were  buried  so  small  a  depth  beneath  the  snow  as  to  be  easily 
procured  by  scraping  with  the  feet.  At  half-past  ten  w$  stopped  for  the 
night,  the  thermometer  being  at  14°. 

**  The  morning  of  the  14th  #as  calm  but  cloudy^  and  at  six  A.  M.  the 
thermometer  1 T.  At  half-past  seven  we  descended  the  rocks,  which  I 
named  Adderley's  Bluff,  and  found  them  precipitous  near  the  sea* 
Passing  amount  the  heavy  grounded  ice  which  lay  at  their  foot,  our 
road  became  very  difficult  and  fatiguing,  the  snow  lying  in  such  deep 
ridges  as  to.obligc  us  to  take  a  very  circuitous  route.  Having  walked 
four  hours,  and  crossed-two  small  bays,  we  stopped  before  noon  on  a 
iow  point.  At  noon,  thermometer  26%  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  66** 
S7'  o(f^  and  longitude  by  chronometer,  0"  31'  46"  east  of  the  ships. 

"  At  six  P.M^  we  again  moved  forward  and,  crossing  a  bay  of  smooth 
fioe«ice  for  two  miles,  came  to  a  small  rocky  isle,  due  north  of  the 
|)lace  of  observation.  This  island  lay  across  the  mouth  «f  a  very  snog 
httle  cove,  which  from  its  appearance  we  supposed  likely  to  afford  safe 
-anchorage  for  ships.  Off  the  isle,  on  an  E.b.S.  bearing,  is  a, small 
rocky  shoal.  Leaving  this  we  crossed  a  second  b£^  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
the  ice  of  which  gave  the  same  indications  of  deep  water.  -After  four 
hoars'  walk  we  rested  for  the  night.  At  ten  P.  M.  thermometer  9% 
weather  cloudy,  and  much  scud  flying  from  the  south-east. 

"  Small  snow  began  to  fall  on  the  15th,  and  the  wind  came  from  the 
eastward.  At  six  A.M.,  thermometer  2Q\  At  half  past  eight  we  start- 
ed and  crossed  the  ice  about  half  a  mile  to  a  small  island,  whence  we 
observed  the  sea  to  run  tip  W.N.W.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  walked 
to  its  head,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  when  we  found  it 
shallow,  and  full  of  low  gravelly  isles.  The  breadth  wm  about  four 
miles.  We  here  took  bearings,  and 'then  crossed  the  flat  sea  ice  N.b.E., 
four  miles,  to  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  The  most  distant  eastern  land 
bore  N.E.  Before  we  had  crossed  over  the  m#uth  of  the  bay,  which  1 
named  after  Lieutew aht  Palmer,  the  weather  became  so  very  miset- 
tled  as  at  times  to  hide  the  land  a-head  of  us.  At  eleven  A.M.  we  stojp- 
ped,  thermometer  30^  Heavy  «now  and  drift  were  now  falhng,  and  the 
weather  continued  unchanged  for  sixty-eight  hours,  during  whwjh  we 
were  confined  to  a  tent  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  hoiwe,  and  eleven 
feet  by  six  in  breadth,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  aU  our  clotbes  became 
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thoroughly  wet  from  the  thawing  of  the  snow  on  the  canvass.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  1 8th  the  weather  improved,  and  the  wind  came  round 
to  N.N.E.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  ascended  the  highest  hill,  two  miles 
east  of  the  tent»  ftud  thence  took  hearings  of  the  distant  land  as  laid 
down  in  the  charts.  The  hills  appeared  to  cease  at  the  range  on  whicb 
we  stood,  and  the  land  as  far  as  the  first  pi^int,  which  was  named  Poiivt 
Elizabeth,  was  a  dead  flat.  The  high  distant  land  to  the  N.£.  appeafi- 
od  as  if  detached  from  the  plain,  and  as  1  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
observe,  proved  to  be  a  cape,  which  1  named  Cape  Wilson.  We  bad 
from  this  place  seen  above  two  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  ;  and  as 
our  provisions  were  half  and  our  wood  nearly  all  expended,  1  thought 
it  prudent  to  return,  as  there  was* every  probability  that  the  weather 
might  prove  equally  precarious  in  our  journey  homewards,  or  that  snow 
blindness  might  again  detain  us.  We  therefore  made  across  Palmer 
Bay  in  pur  way  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  various  hays 
and  turnings  of  the  land,  we  struck  more  inland.  By  the  evening  of 
the  20th  we  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Hoppner's  Strait.  From 
..oar  resting  place  1  6bserved  that  on  the  low  islands,  (which  I  had  set 
on  the  10th,  and  now  named  Turton's  Shoals,)  much  heavy  ice  was 
thrown  np,  in  all  probability  by  the  open  water,  which  was  observed  in 
that  direction  to  extendTas  far  as  Winter  Island. 

'*  On  th^^lst  we  resolf^d  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  ships,  as 
some  of  the  people  yet  suffered  from  sore  eyes,  and  our  clothes  and 
blankets  had  been  wet  for  several  days.  We  therefore  started  at  sevea 
A.M.,  and  crossing  to  Winter  island,  proceeded  until  past  noon,  when 
having  rested  for  two  hours,  we  again  pushed  on  for  the  ships  and  reach- 
ed  ihem  at  nine  P.M. 

^t  It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  tinfavourable  Qtate  of  the  season 
and  the  abundance  of  snow,  which  every  where  covered  the  ground, 
had  precluded  all  possibility  of  making  any  remarks  dn  the  state  or  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  over  which  we  had  passed.  Such  rocks  as 
were  exposed  were  of  gneiss,  and  we  also  observed  a  few  detached 
masses  of  granite.  From  some  pieces  of  decomposing  feldspar  which 
were  found  projecting  through  the  snow,  we  picked  a  few  1«mps  of  iroa 
pyrites  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Not  a  single  plant  was  found  in  a  state  of 
vegetation,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  almost  total  absence  o[ 
birds^as  we  only  saw  one  raven  and  three  snow  buntings.  The  deer 
were  all  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  subsistence  was  barely  af* 
forded  thenifrom  the  withered  plants  of  the  last  season  ;  yet  it  maj  be 
inferred  that  these  animals  are  numerous  in  the  summer,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  finding  on  almost*every  elevated  ridge  of  hills  the  re- 
mains of  Csquknaux  dwellings,  and  the  piles  of  stones  behind  which 
the  hunters  are  used  to  conceal  themselves.  We  only  twice  procured 
water  at  noon,  and  many  hours  of  painful  thirst  were  in  consequence 
experieaced.  I  cannot  concltide  this  account  without  particularly  no^ 
ticing  the  great  assistance  derived  from  our  snow  shoes,  without  which 
it  would  not  hare  been  ponlble  to  proceed  even  a  fourth  of  the  dia- 
^oce^  we  passed  over,  the  snow  being,  at  this  season^  very  deep  and 
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Od  the  23d,  oor  neighbours  the  Esquimaox,  who  had  long  by  their 
own  accodot  been  setting  off  for  Amitioke,  at  length  began  in  earnest  to 
pack  up  fir  their  departure.  As  suon  as  their  prepardtions  were  fi- 
nished, I  sent  for  them  all  on  board,  and  gave  them  one  of  their  own 
sledges,  of  which  they  were  much  In  want  for  carrying  their  good($,  a 
couple  of  boarding- pikes,  some  kuires,  and  several  tin  canisters  filled 
with  bread-dust  for  their  journey.  These  presents  had  scarcely  been 
made  them  when  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  so  sudden  an  infiux  of 
wealth  might  produce  serious  effects,  especially  upon  the  women,  whose 
joj  threw  them  into  immoderate  tits  of  laughter,  almost  amounting  to 
hysterics,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  floodof  tears.  The  men  seem- 
ed thankful,  though  less  noi^y  in  the  ^'pression  of  their  acknowledg- 
ments. As  soon  as  some  degree  of  composure  was  restored,  we  ac- 
companied them  to  their  baggage,  which  they  had  stowed  on  two  of  the 
small  travelling  sledges  given  them  by  Captain  Lyon,  but  which  they 
now  shifted  to  their  own.  When  all  was.  ready,  and  some  other  valu- 
able  presents  had  been  added  to  their  stock  by  Captain  Lyon,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  aorthward,  the  women  assbting  to  drag  the  sledge,  for 
they  had  only  one  large  dog  and  one  puppy.  On  taking  their  depar- 
ture, these  good-humoured  and  ever-cheerful  people  greeted  us  with  3 
cheers  in  the  true  Kabloona  style,  a  mode  of  salutation  they  bad  witness- 
ed once  or  twic^  among  us,  and  frequently  pratfised  for  their  amusement 
and  ours.  On  the  24th  wefound  they  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles,  as 
**  John  Bull"  once  more  made  his  appearance  on  board,  and  returned 
to  his  companions  in  the  evening.  From  this  specimen  of  their  travel- 
ling, of  which  we  had  as  yet  little  experience,  we  had  great  reason  tOt 
hope  that  their  days'  journeys  would  be  found  but  short  ones,  dnd: 
that  therefore  our  distance  round' the  north-eastera  point  of  the  Ame- 
.rican  continent  was  not  very  considerable.  The  snow  felt  softer,  and 
more  melting  was  going  on  to-day  than  on  any  before  observed,  though 
only  a  few  black  tips  of  the  rocks  were  yet  visible  on  shore.  The  ani- 
mals now  began  to  appear  in  greater  numbers ;  for  on  the  25th,  a  flock, 
of  nearly  two  hundred  long-tailed  ducks  were  swimming  about  in  the 
op^  wdterVto  the  south-east  of  the  point.  Some  of  the  Esquimaux 
who  came  from  the  nearest  western  village,  also  reported  havii^  seen 
a  great  many  rein-deer  ;  but  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing 
,  any. 

On  the  27th,  at  noon,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as 
Sff"^  the  wind  being  from  the  S.W.,  but  on  its  changing  to  the  N.  W.  on 
the  following  day,  the  temperature  fell  to  12''  at  midnight.  The  ther- 
mometer indeed,  at  this  time,  seemed  as  it  were  to  struggle  to  rise 
above  the  freezing  point  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  not  always  with 
success.  On  the  30th,  the  first  five  grouse  were  killed.  These  birds 
were  entirely  white  in  their  plnmage.  except  near  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
where  the  feathers  were  of  a  glossy  black.  They  were  in  very  good 
condition  and  weighed  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  ounces  each.  Seve* 
ral  .ducks  and  silvery  gulls  were  also  sein  about  the  point,  and  Mr. 
Fife  fired  at  a  swan.  # 

At  the  dose  of  the  month  of  May  it  was  matter  of  general  obsenra- 
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tioD,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how  few  symptoms  of  thawiqg 
had  jet  appeared  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ice.  Naturally  pursuing 
our  usual  comparison  with  the  circumstances  of  the  former  winter  pass- 
ed in  these  regions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  Melville 
Island  had,  on  the  same  day  two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  as 
the  country  now  hefore  us,  in  throwing  off  its  winter  covering.  The 
parts  of  the  land  which  were  now  the  most  bare  were  the  smooth 
round  tops  of  the  hills,  on  which  here  and  there  occurred  a  little  pool 
of  water,  from  which,  taking  all  together  within  half  a  mile  round  the 
ships,  we  should  at  this  time  have  great  difficulty  in  filling  half  a  tuo. 
There  were  also  on  the  lower  lands  a  few  dark  uncovered  patches, 
looking,  when  viewed  from  the  hills,  like  islets  in  an  extensive  sea. 
Vegetation  seemed  labouring  to  confmence,  and  a  few  tufts  of  the  som- 
fraga  opposittfolia,  when  closely  examined,  discovered  some  signs  of 
life.  A  botanist,  in  short,  might  have  considered  vegetation  as  l^guo, 
but  in  the  polar  acceptation  of  the  word  it  certainly  had  not  Such 
-was  the  state  of  things  on  shore  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  May. 
Upon  the  ice  appearances  were  not  more  promising.  Except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  where  from  the  constant  tram- 
pling, and  the  laying  of  various  stores  upon  the  ice^  some  heat  had  ar- 
tificially been  absorbed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  point  out  in  what 
respect  any  advances  towards  dissolution  had  been  made  upon  the 
upper  surface,  where  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow  yet  remained 
in  every  part.  Here  again,  without  any  undue  partiality  for  our  old 
^vinter-quarters,  it  was  natural  as  well  as  reasonable  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  before  this  time  we  had  there  experienced  several  hours  of  bard 
rain,  than  which  nothing  proves  more  effectual  in  dissolving  the  ice. 
The  consequence  was  that  for  the  last  week  in  May,  at  Melville  Island, 
the  surface  of  the  ice  had  assumed  quite  a  green  appearance ;  while 
here  it  was  still  as  white  as  a  covering  of  snow  could  make  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  came  to  the  determination,  now  that  the 
ehips  were  ready  for  sea,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  towards  thth 
release,  by  sawing  and  cuttinc  the  ice  ;  for  it  was  vexatious  to  see  opee 
water  daily  in  the  offing,  and  not  to  be  able  to  take  ad\^tage  o/it 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  getting  every  thing,  except  the 
tent  and  instruments,  on  board  the  next  day,  and  for  commencing  this 
more  laborious  occupation  on  the  following  Monday. 

We  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  these  regions  that  seemed  to 
think  it  high  time  for  the  summer  to  have  arrived,  for  there  was  to-day 

3uite  a  general  muster  of  the  birds  about  the  island.  A  great  roasy 
ucks  and  silvery  gulls,  two  swans,  two  pair  of  ring-plovers,  several 
ravens  and  grouse  were  seen,  besides  the  usual  floclu  of  the  cheerfbl 
little  sDow-buntings.  Mr.  Ross  killed  a  raven  and  a  pair  of  grouse ;  tlw 
former  of  these  was  quite  black,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  female  btrd« 
had  a  few  speckled  feathers  on  each  wing,  the  tail  being  black  near  the 
tip.  Captain  Lyon  was  out  for  several  hours  with  his  gun  and  met 
with  eight  rein-deer,  but  found  them  too  wild  to  be  approached.  The 
thermometer  got  up  to  41*  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  but  remm- 
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cd  80  high  as  this-  only  for  a  short  time,  sf  light  breeze  of  wind  iomifi- 
diateljf  bringing  it  down  to  35^ 

Ou  the  Ist  of  June/having  latinched  a  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay» 
I  went  to  soQf)^  in  that  neighbourhood  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
islapd,  preparatory  to  marking  out  the  intended  canaL  We  now  found 
that  the  heavy  ice  at  the  entrance  pf  the  bay,  on  its  south-east  side, 
was  aground  on  rocks,  having  on  them  in  several  parts  only  seventeeii 
feet  water  at  low  tide  ;  and  in  one  place,  which  till  now  had  been  co- 
vered by  the  ice  and  snow,  the  gneiss  peeped  above  the  surface  at  half- 
ebb.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  along  which  we  rowed  two  or 
three  miles,  the  soundings  are  regular  and  deep  in  most  places  near  ihe 
shore.  A  good  deal  of  ice  still  remained  attached  to  the  land  ;  but  as 
far  as  We  could  distinguish  to  the  N.N  .E.  there  was  a  lane  of  clear  water, 
wide  enough  for  the  navigation  of  the  ships.  We  met  with  large  flocks 
of  king,  eider,  and  long-tailed  ducks,  the  two  former  species  having 
made  their  appearance  only, a  day  or  two  before.  From  this  lime  we 
generally  procured  a  few  ducks  daily  for  the  use  of  the  ships,  the  whole 
being  served  in  lieu  of  other  meat,  according  ^o  the  *^  game-laws''  i^ 
ready  established*.  We  saw  besides  number^  of  the  larus  argeniaius^ 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  in  seven  fathoms  water,  a  6sh  supposed  to 
be  a  salmon,  three  feet  long,  swimming  near  the  bottom.  The  cleac' 
ness  of  the  water  here  allowed  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  to  be  plainly 
distinguished  at  that  depth. 

On  the  Sd,  at  three  P.M.,  a  thin  white  cloud  was  observed  to  eitend 
across  the  northern  sky,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  being  theo 
about  65**  high  in  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the  heavens  to  the  south* 
ward  of  this  was  covered  with  a.similar  kind  of  cloud,  that  to  the  north* 
Ward  exhibiting  a  clear  blue  sky.  Tne  edge,  which  was  well  defined, 
formed  a  very  perfect  arch,  and  here  the  cloud  was  muchAiore  ^ense 
Hian  in  any  other  place,  reminding  one  «f.  a  veil  of  gauze,  of  which 
there  were  more  folds  in  that  part  than  elsewhere.  .1  hough  the  wind 
was  with  us  at  W.b.N.,  it  blew  gently  over  to  the  S^S.E.,  still  retaining 
its  perfect  and  continuous  arch-like  form  at  the  margin.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  had  got  20"  on  the  south  side  of  the  zenith,  in  forty  miniites 
was  only  25**  high,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  bad  totally  disappear- 
ed beneath  the  southern  horizon,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  heavens  per- 
fectly cloudless.  This  was  the  most  striking  phenomenon^  of  the  kiad 
we  had  ever  witnessed,  and  while  the  arch  remained  near  the  zenith 
this  magnificent  canopy  had  a  singularly  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  at  six  A.M.  both  the  ships'  companies,  on* 
der  their  respective  officers,  were  set  to  work  upon  the  ice.  A  line 
was  accurately  marked  out  from  each  of  tfie  Fury's  quarters,  where 
they  were  fifty  feet  apart,  diverging  to  two  hundred  and  fiily  at  the 
edge  of  the  floe,  the  latter  being  distant  from  the  ships  two  tbooaaad 
and  twenty  feet,  or  just  one-third  of  a  nautical  mile.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  a  cut  through  the  ice  with  the  saws,  along  the  two  lines  thos 
marked  out,  and  then  a  transverse  section  here  and  there,  the  divert 
gency  of  the  sides  being  intended  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  pieces 
thus  detached,  by  first  palling  them  out  with  strong  purchases,  «>d 
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tlieo  floating  them  down  the  caoal  to  the  sea  without.    Nothing  could 
exceed  the  alacrity  with  which  this  laborious  work  was  undertaken, 
and  continued  daily  from  six  io  the  morniog  till  eight  at  night,  with  the 
intermission  only  of  meal<times  :  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  lively 
and  interesting  than  the  scene  which  now  presented  itself  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  south-east  point.     The  day  was  beautifully  clear,  the 
sea  open  as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  to  the  northward,  and  the  '<  bu- 
sy hum*'  of  our  people's  voices  could  at  times  be  heard,  mingling  with 
the  cheerful  though  fantastic  song  with  which  the  Greenland  sailors  are 
accustomed  at  once  to  beguile  their  labour,  and  to  keep  the  necessary 
time  in  the  uction  of  sawing  the  ice.     The  whole  prospect,  together 
with  the  hopes  and  associations  excited  by  it,  was  to  persons  cooped  up 
as  We  had  been,  ejchilarating  almost  beyotid  conception. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  week  we  had  completed  the  two  side  cuts, 
and  adso  two  shorter  ones  in  the  space  between  the  ships ;  msking  in 
all  a  length  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  in- 
tended canal,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  being  in  general  four  feet,  but  in 
one  or  two  places  (where  the  junction  of  the  sea-ice  with  the  bay-floe 
bad  occasioned  some  squeezing)  above  ten  feet  and  a  half,  scarcely  al- 
lowing our  longest  saws  to  work.     Laborious  as  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been,  we  soon  found  it  likely  to  prove  ihe  least  troublesome 
of  the  whole  ;   for  on  endeavouring  to  pull  out  the  pieces  in  the  man-' 
ner  at  first  intended,  every  efibrt  failed,  till  at  length  We  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  each   block  diagonally  before  it  could  be 
moved  from  its  place.     Auer  a  week's  experience,  we  also  learned 
that  much  time  had  been  lost  in  completing  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
cuts  at  once  ;  for  these,  partly  from  frost,  and  partly  by  the  closing  to- 
gether of  the  sides  of  the  canal,  all  required  sawing  a  second  and  in 
some  places  even  a  third  time.     It  was  surprising  also  to  see  how  pow- 
erful a  resistance  was  occasioned  by  the  *'  sludge"  produced  in  sawing, 
or  as  the  sailors  called  it,  the  '<  saw-dust,"  continuing  in  the  cut  and 
appearing  to  act  like  oil  interposed  between   two  plates  of  glass,  in 
keeping  the  masses  United.     In  some  cases  also,  a  saw  was  squeezed 
10  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the  cut,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  enter  a  second  in  order  to  release  it,  by  sawing  out  a  circular  plug 
of  ice  completely  round  it.     Fatiguing  as  this  work  proved  to  the  men, 
I  directed  it  to  be  continued  to-day,  the  sea  remaining  so  open  on  the 
outside  as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  our  exertions. 

While  we  were  thus  making  trial  of  what  art  could  effect  towards 
our  release,  nature  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  tardy  in  rendering 
her  as8i3tance.  The  snow  was  still  leaving  the  land  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, and  some  small  rain  fell  for  a  short  time  on  the  7th,  but  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours  seldom  rose  above  the 
freezing  point.  So  small  indeed  was  the  quantity  of  water  now  to  be 
ofatmned  on  shore,  that*  being  apprehensive  of  actually  going  to  sea 
without  any  in  the  holds,  each  ship  commenced  melting  snow  in  her 
coppers  for  filling  the  tanks,  the  crews  being  necessarily  put  on  allow- 
ance till  this  was  somewhat  advanced.    The  first  flower  of  the  saxifra* 
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ga  oppotitifolia  was  brought  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  by  oat 
botanists,  on  the  9lh,  or  one  day  later  than  it  made  its  appearance  at 
Melville  Island  in  1820. 

One  of  our  people,  in  walking  over  the  island,  met  with  a  swan's 
nest,  which  Captain  Lyon  went  out  to  see  and  made  a  drawing  of  it.  It 
was  built  of  moss-peat,  being  no  less  than  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length, 
four  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  at  shewn  in  the  annexed 
sketch  by  Captain  Lyon. 


The  hole  of  entrance  in  the  top  was  eighteen  inches  wide.  Two  em, 
each  weighing  abfut  eight  ounces,  were  found  in  the  nest,  in  which  the 
old  birds  were  also  sitting  at  firsf ,  but  too  wild  to  be  approached.  The 
egg9  are  of  a  cream  or  browivsb-whit^  colour,  in  some  parts  a  little 
clouded  by  a  darker  tinge.  The  female  subsequently  laid  -a  third  egg, 
and  soon  afterwards  both  bii^s  appeared  to  have  wholly  deserted  the 
neat. 

In  the  second  week  our  progress  with  the  canal  had  been  considera- 
ble, it  being  now  completed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Fury's 
stem.  As  the  men  had  continued  this  cold  and  wet  work  without 
intermission  for  thirteen  days  together,  they  were  now  allowed  a  half 
holiday^  of  whiph  they  began  to  stand  in  need.  Several  patients,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  had  been  added  to  the  sick  lists  of  both 
ships,  but  by  timely  and  skilful  attention  the  complaints  had  hitherto 
been  overcome.  The  opening  we  had  already  made  in  the  ice  now 
rendered  it  so  much  weaker,  and  consequently  so  much  more  liable  to 
disruption  than  before,  that  I  considered  it  prudent  to  remove  the  tent, 
observatory,  and  if^trumentK  on  board,  as  we  might  at  any  time  have 
been  forced  to  sea  without  a.  moment's  warning,  Mr.  Fisher,  therefore, 
bay  log  completed  the  desired  observations,  every  thing  was  re-em- 
iMflked  except  the  transit  instrument  and  meridian  mark,  these  being 
leCIt  to  the  last  for  continuing  the  determinadon  of  the  rates  of  the 
chronometert.  Among  the  things  now  brought  on  board  were  the  gar- 
den frames,  from  which  about  four  pounds  of  wretched  pea-Zfavet,  and 
mustard  and  cress,  had  been  produced  in  each  garden,  by  dint  of  oioe 
week's  labour  and  attention. 

Having  thus  reported  our  own  progress  for  the  last  week,  I  cannot 
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omit  saying  somethmg  of  tfeat  which  nature  had  been  making  in  the 
same  interval.  A  few  more  flowers  of  the  saxifraga  oppositijfolia  had 
here  and  there  been  procured  ;  but  they  were  still  cpriosities,  the 
more  so  as  being  almost  the  only  ones  that  had  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance.  Some  water  had  now  been  obtained  from  the  shore,  by  bafing  « 
gallon  or  two  from  each  little  pool,  and  carrying  a  cask  about  on  a  sledge 
to  be  thus  filled.  At  Melville  Islnnd,  at  the  same  period,  the  ravines 
were  beginning  to  be  dangerous  to  ptss,  and  were  actually  impassable 
doring  the  third  week  in  June. 

The  sea  still  continued  open  in  the  ofling,  whenever  the  wind  blew 
from  the  northward  or  westward,  and  the  ducks,  of  the  three  species 
before  mentioned,  had  even  increased  in  numbers.  Sand-pipers  had 
also  became  numerous  on  shore,  and  a  tumstone,  being  one  of  a' single 
pair,  was  killed.  No  grouse'had  been  seen  since  those  last  noticed. 
A  quantity  of  tangle- weed  appearing  in  the  canal,  some  pieces  of  it 
were  pulled  up  and  measured ;  the  length  of  one  of  these  was  twenty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half,  of  which  the  stalk  occupied  twelve.  On  the 
17th  we  were  enabled  to  unhang  the  Fury's  rudder  and  to  haul  it  up 
on  the  ice,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  examination,  as  to  put 
on  an  iron  plate  where  the  frost  had  cracked  it  since  the  removal  of 
the  snow.  We  found  it  quite  sound  and  serviceable  in  every  other 
part,  and  it  was  therefore  shipped  again  in  a  couple  d*  hours. 

On  the  18th,  the  wind  getting  rouml  to  the  south-east  and  east,  a 
thick  fog,  being  the  first  very  decided  <ftie  this  season,  prevailed  during 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  froze  hard  on  tlie  rigging  after  sunset,  the 
thermometer  getting  down  to  31^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  la- 
bour on  the  19th  we  had  every  prospect  of  getting  to  sea  in  forty-eight 
hours  more  ;  but  early  on  the  following  morni^,  when  the  ebb  or 
north-easterly  tide  had  made,  and  was  assisted  by  a  breeze  from  the 
southward,  the  whole  body  of  sea-ice  came  forcibly  in  contact  with  the 
bay-floe  ;  which  was  now  so  weakened  by  our  cutting,  as  to  split  the 
whole  way  from  the  edge  up  to  the  Hecla's  stern,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  canal,  the  latter  being  almost  immediately  closed  with  a 
considerable  crush,  but  without  afiecting  the  ships  which  lay  beyond  it. 
The  closing  of  our  artificial  canal  had  the  eflect  of  partially  opening  a 
natural  one  at  the  place  where  the  ice  had  just  been  detached  ;  but,  as 
this  was  incomplete,  coming  gradually  up  to  a  point  astern  of  the  Hecla^ 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  on  which  of  the  two  our  labour  would  best 
be  employed.  An  attempt  was  first  made  by  four  strong  purchases, 
stretched  from  side  to  side  across  the  new  crack  to  pull  the  parts  to- 
gether aigain,  and  thus  to  leave  our  original  canal  in  statu  quo.  All  our 
power  however  being  insufficient  to  accomplish  this,  we  commenced 
with  the  saws  upon  the  upper  part  of  ^the  crack,  with  the  intention  of 
widening  it  sufficiently  for  the  passage  of  the  ships.  In  this  work  we 
had  made  considerable  progress  when,  towards  evening,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  this  was  now  closing  and  our  former  canal  re-opening  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  tide.  Relinquishing  our  last  sittempt  there- 
fore, we  lost  no  time  in  floating  some  heavy  pieces  of  ice  into  the  canal> 
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td  serve  as  wedges  for  keepiog  the  sides  apart;  in  case  of  any  freth 
pressure  from  without  again  disposing  them  to  dose*  ^ 

The  fog  still  continued  and  some  .heavy  rain  fell  at  night,  both  of 
which  made  a  striking  alteration  in  the*  appearance  of  the  land  and  ke. 
The  snow  which  was  before  hard  enough  to  bear  a  man  in  walking,  now 
allowed  him  to  sink  almost  to  tl^e  middle  ;  and  after  this  time  the  water 
was  veiry  abundant  on  shore,  occurring  tin  numerous  small  streams  and 
ponds  in  almost  every  part.  *   « , 

At  two  A.M.  on  the  21st,  the  piece  of  the  floe  which  formed  the 
separation  between  the  two  canal&drifted  bodily  outwards,  as  far  as  the 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  the  ice  that  lay  upon  them  wouU 
fUdrmit,  ];akbg  with,  it  a. h^av>  grounded  (pass  that  lay  near  the  Hecla, 
apd  on  whicl)^  ^t  had  before  been  turning  as  on  a  pile  or  pivot ;  shortly 
;  after  a  second  mass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  broke  off,  the  sepa- 
ration taking  place  upon  the  line  where  the  ice  had  been  weakened  by 
the  sand  we  had  laid  upon  it.  Qur  work  was  now  at  an  end,  and  we 
had  only  to  wait  fi|r  a  northerly  or  westerly  wind  to  release  us  from 
our  present  **  besetmeot,"  for  in  fact  it  was  now  oothing  more.  Direc- 
tions were  therefore  given  for  closely  watching  the  motion  of  the  ice. 
both  from  the  ships  as  lyell  as  by  regular  visits  to  the  shore^  at  the  eod 
of  «very  watch. 

It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  turn  from  these  busy  occupa- 
tions, where  anid^tion,  cheerfulness,  and  hope  prevailed,  to  the  sad 
and  solemn  scenes  of  sickness  and  death  ;  for  with  both  of  these  did 
it  please  the  Almighty  to  visit  us  at  this  period !  William  Souter,  quar- 
ter^master  of  the  Fury,  wlio  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  bad  coa- 
plained  of  a  slight  sickness  at  the  stomach,  aud  having  been  quite  ra- 
lieved  was  in  consequence  discharged  t»  duty,  was  again,  on  the  mon- 
ing  of  the  21st,  affected  in  a  similar  msnner  while  on  deck.  Mr.  Rosi, 
dbserviog  that  h^  was  unwell,  desired  him  to  go  below,  to  which  it 
6rst  Souter  objected,  saying  that  it  would  soon  go  off;  but  Mr.  Ross 
very  properly,  in  compliance  with  my  general  onclers  on  this  head,  »• 
sistedon  his  going  to  Mr.  Skeoch.  He  was  soon  relieved  by  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  £dwards  adopted,  and  continued  well  till  the  night  of 
the  22d,  when  some  dangerous  symptoms  having  appeared  and  coa- 
tinned  for  several  hours,  Mr.  fisher  of  the  Hecla  was  on  the  fbllowiog 
day  called  in  on  a  consultation.  In  the  evening  of  the  2dd,  the  symp- 
toms once  more  appeared  to  assume  a  less  threatening  aspect,  and  a 
hope  was  indulged  that  no  inflnnunation  in  the  bowels  had  yet  iikeo 
place»  which  there  had  before  been  great  reason  to  apprehend  As 
the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  no  work  of  any  consequence  remaioed 
to  be  done,  every  thing  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  on  board,  that 
the  patient  might  suffer  no  disturbance.  On  the  34th,  Sooter's  alan»- 
ing  symptoms  had  so  much  subsided,  that  increasing  hopes  were  ester- 
tained  of  his  continuing  to  do  well ;  these  flattering  appearances,  bow* 
ever,  received  a  soddeb  check  about  noon  on  the  tdth^  after  whiob 
time  he  began  rapidly  though  gradually  to  droop,  and  between  six  md 
seven  in  the  evening  breathed  his  last 
The  impossibility  of  removing  Souter  from  the  sick  bay,  aAer  the 
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last  alarmifig  change  took  place,  rendered  his  death,  or  rather  the  con- 
Tulsive  stragp:les  which  ibrsome  honrs  preceded  that  event,  a  dreadful 
trial  to  poor  Reid,  whose  state  :had  for  some  time  past  been  scarcely 
bettet,  the  difficulty  in  his  breathing  having  incteased  to  a  most' distress- 
ing degree.  Worn  out  as  he  was  by  bodilj  sufifering  and  extreme  de- 
bility, it  is  probable  that  the  depressioi^  of  spirits  occasioned  by  Souter's 
death  served  to  hasten  his  own  dissolution,  w|)ich  took  place  about  the 
same  hour  the  following  evening.  The  slow  degrees,  by  which  Reid's 
(death  had  been  long  approaching,  had  served  in  some  measjire  to  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  that  awful  event ;  though  like  other  consumptive 
persons,  he  would  sometimes  entertain  very  saoguipe  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery, and  this  he  continued  tQ  do  till  about  the  time  ol  Souter's  iHnew. 
When  Souter  was  dying,  Reid  remarked  that  he  should  not  be  long 
after  him  ;  and  on  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Fisher  had  attended  and  prayed 
witb  hiro,  he  said  that  he  should  go  at  one  bell,  (half-past  six)  and  then 
enumerated  all  his  clothe»  to  one  of  the  men,  who  at  his  request  wrote 
them  down  for  him.  After  four  o'clock  he  did  not  tpeak,  and  gradually 
sinking  expired  nt  the  time  he  had  mentioned. 

On  the  28th,  the  remains  of  oilt  deceased  shipmates  were  committed 
to  the  earth,  with  every  solemnity  that  so  mournful  an  occasion  de- 
manded. They  w^re  interred  in  one  grav^,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  ships.  A  hand- 
some tomb  of  stone  and  mortar  was  built  over  the  cpot,  having  at  one 
end  a  stone  let  in,  with  the  usual  information  engraved  on  it.  The 
sides  were  plaistered  with  a  kind  of  viscous  clay  found  in  one  of  the 
ponds,  and  the  top  covered  with  tufts  of  the  purple  saxifrage.  The 
duties  of  the  ships  now  permitting  it.  Captain  Lyon  employed  his  men 
in  building  a  similar  tomb  over  the  grave  of  Pringle. 

Scarcely  had  these  melancholy  duties  been  performed  wherf  t^e  wind, 
which  had  been  stationary  at  south  for  several  hours,  began  to  veer  a 
^  little  to  the  westward  and  the  weather  gradually  to  clear  tip  ;  and  by 
six  P.M.  a  fresh  breeze  blew  from  the  W.S.W.,  so^that  we  had  now 
every  reason  to  expect  an  almost  immediate  opening  of  the  ice.  It  is 
remarkable  that  previous  to  this  change  the  winds  had  been  almost  con- 
stancy between  the  S,E.  and  E.N.E.  for  ten  days  ;  a  circumstance  we 
had  never  before  experienced  in  thes^  seas,  and  which  certainly  pro- 
duced more  melting  than  a  period  of  twi)  months  would  have  done  with 
the  wind  to  the  northward  and  westward.  The  alteration  which  the 
surihce  of  the  land  had  undergone  in  this  interval  is  indeed  almost  in- 
conceivable, except  to  those  who  have  experienced  the  rapidity  with 
which  such  changes  do  take  place,  when  once  they  fairly  begin  in  these 
regions.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  island  was  so  thoroughly  metamor- 
phosed, in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  that  the  very 
spots  on  which  we  had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  walking  for  the 
last  nine  months,  could  nbw  scarcely  be  recognised  ;  and  1  believe  not 
one  among  us,  if  removed  from  Winter  Island  m  May  and  brought  back 
in  July,  would  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  land,  have  very  easily  dis- 
covered the  scene  of  our  winter's  rambles. 

Some  other  birds  had  now  also  arrived  in  our  neighbourhood ;  among 
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tbe«e  the  golden  pkvers  and  phalaropes  were  tolerably  aboodanl,  as 
also  boatswdts,  terns,  and  dorekies ;  the  latter  had  been  absent  fer 
some  time ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  interval  they  had 
nearly  re-*9ssumed  their  summer  phimage.  Some  brent-geese  and 
bhick-throated  divers  were  found  to  frequent  the  ponds  on  shore,  and  a 
single  specimen  of  the  Lams  Sabini  was  procured,  being  the  onlv  ia« 
dividual  of  that  species  seen  on  the  island.  Iligliuk  had  recegnisea  the 
bird,  (which  the  Esquimaux  call  Erkeit-yuggit'dri-oOj)  by  the  engrav* 
ing  of  it,  aiKd  said  we  should  find  them  to  the  northward,  which  pied 
of  ioformatiop  we  afterward)*  found  to  be  correct.  We  were  surprtsel 
that  no  pore  grouse  had  been  seen,  and  soipewhat  disappointed  at  havt 
ing  only  procured  a  single  deer«  which  th^  Hecla^s  sportsmen  were 
fortunate  in  shooting  on  the  29th ;  but  of  these  animals  very  few  bad 
been  met  with.  Two  or  the^e  foxes  had  krtely  been  seen,  one  of 
which  was  of  a  darkish  colour  and  the  others  quite  white.  The  vege« 
tation  had  also  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  late  mild  and  moist  weather, 
and  a  number  of  plants  were  now  'appearing  in  flower.  Among  these, 
specimens  of  the  pQtemiilla  nivea^  saxtfraga  coBSpitosa^  draba  a/pttKi,  and 
oxytropis  arctica^  bad  been  procured  within  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

The  westerly  wind  did  not  long  continue,  but  again  veered  to  the 
southward  and  then  to  the  east.  On  the  SOth  it  suddenly  backed  to 
N.N.E.,  from  which  quarter  it  soon  freshened  to  a  strong  gale  with 
'heavy  snow  and  sleet  This  incliement  weather  did  us  some  service 
in  clearing  part  of  our  passage  out  of  the  bay,  which  the  late  winds 
had  blocked  up  with  ice  ;  hut  to^  the  eastward  of  the  island,  the  mam 
l)ody  remained  quite  close  to  the  shore.'  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north,  giving  us  every  hope  of  being  spe^lj  at 
liberty  to  put  to  sea. 

Previously  to  leaving  our  present  winter-quarters,  where  we  had 
now  nearly  completed  our  ninth  month,  I  shall  offer  n  few  remartcs  oo 
the  extent  and  geographical  position  of  Winter  Island,  and  on  tuch  of 
Its  natural  productions  as  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  mentiooim; 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  narrative. 

Winter  Island  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  in  length  from  N.W.b.N.  to 
S.E.b.S.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  It  if  what 
seamen  call  rather  low  land  ;  the  height  of  the  S.E.  point,  which  I 
named  Cape  Fisher,  out  of  respect  to  our  chaplain  and  astronomer, 
being  seventy-six  feet,  and  none  of  the  hills  above  three  times  the 
heig^.  The  outline  of  the  land  is  smooth,  ^nd  in  the  summer,  when 
free  from  snow,  presents  a  brown  appearance.  Several  miles  of  the 
north- west  end  of  the  island  are  so  low  and  level  that,  when  the  snow 
lay  thick  upon  it,  our  travellers  could  only  distinguish  it  from  the  eea 
"by  the  absence  of  hummocks  of  ice. 

The  basis  of  the  island  is  gneiss^ock,  much  of  which  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  but  in  many  places  also  the  feld-spar  is  so  predominant  as  to 
give  a  bright  red  appearance  to  the  rocks,  especially  about  Cape  Fish- 
er, where  also  some  broad  veins  of  quartz  are  seen  intersecting  the 
gneiss ;  and  both  this  and  the  feldspar  are  very  commonly  accompanied 
by  a  green  substanee,  which  we  took  to  be  pistacite,  and  which  nsoally 
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occurs  as  a  thin  lamina  adhering  strongly  to  the  others.  In  many  spe- 
cimens ^lese  three  are  iii^Qted,  the  feldspar  and  qtiartz  displaying  tole- 
^rably  perfect  crystals.  In  some  of  the  goeisB  small  r^  gam^  are 
abundant,  as  also  in  mica-slate.  In  lumps  of  granite,  which  are  fou«d 
detached  upon  the  surface,  the  mica  sometimes  occurs  in  white  plates^ 
and  in  other  specimens  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  Ther^  are  several 
varieties  of  mica-slate,  and  some  of  these  have  a  brilliant*  metallic  ap- 
pearance like  silver ;  those  which  are  most  so,  crumble  very  easily  to 
pieces.  The  most  commpn  stone  next  to  those  Aready  mentioned  is 
lime,  which  is  principally  schistose  and  of  a  white  colour.  Man]^. pieces 
of  this  substance  on  being  broken  present  impressions  of  jfossil  shells, 
aad  some  have  abo  bmmn , waved  lines  mnning  quite  tbrovgh  them. 
Ifodnles  of  flint  occur  in  sofne  masses  o^ime,  but  they  are  not'dommon. 
Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  large  lumps  of  black  stone,  tinged  externally 
^th  the  oxide  of  iron  ;'^it  is  here  and  thi^e  met  with  in  sniall  perfect 
c«bes.  To  this 'last  I  shall  only  venture  to  add  grey  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  and  refer  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
mineral  productions  :#f  the  i^aod.  Of  those  of  the  animal  and  vegeta^ 
ble  kingdoms  I  have  already,  in  jthe  course  of  the  foregeuig  ns^rative, 
ghren  all  the  information  we  could  collect.       ; 


Mean  latitude  of  the  )  By  218  meridian  altitudes  of  Q  an4  ^    66  11  26.8  North. 
Fory'ft  Station.       }  By  Mr.  Eider's  observationa-redueed  to 

)         the  ship        •        -        .        :  66  1134.5     „ 

)By  12  obs.  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  by  Mr. 
Fisher        -        -  /     -        -        ^      82  68  45.5  West 
By  944  sets  of  observations,  comprehend- 
ing  9460  hu^r  dinaucesfrom  0  and  ^  83  10  26.2     „ 
Used  in  the  construction  of  charts'''  83  09  49.6     „ 

Mean  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  Mr.  Fisher        -        -  87  49  33     North. 

Variations  pt  the  magnetic  needle,  being  a  mean  between  Mr. 

Fiaher^s  observations,  and  those  by  myself  and  the  officers        55  18  30      West. 
Mean  time  of  high-water  on  fuU  and  change  days        -        -        12h*  11m. 
Rise  of  the  highest  spring-tide        -        -        -        -        -        -     15ftl.  8ini 

„    of  the  lowest  ne^p-tide  ------31 

The  flood  comes  from  the  northward,  and  runs  at  sprinf^-tides  between  two  and 
three  knots.    (See  the  Tid9  Table  in  the  Apfxnpix.) 

*  See  this  further  eiq>laioed  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Lunar  Observations  made 
in  the  spdi^  of  1822. 
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/abstract  of  ^e  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  FuRYf  at  Winter  Island  daring  the  Month  of  Jwu,  1^3. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Departure  from  Winter  Island — Meet  with  some  Esquimaux  travelling 
to  the  northivard — obstructions  and  danger  from  the  ice  and  (tde*— 
discovery  of  the  Barrow  Rivtr^  and  its  fall"— favourable  passage  to  the 
northward — arrival  qff  the  ^rait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla — progress 
opposed  by  a  fixed  barrier  of  ice — communicati  Tviih  the  natives  oflg- 
loolik — unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  between  the  ice  and  the  land — land 
vpon  the  Calthorpe  Islands — the  Fury  drifted  by  the  ice  between  two  isl- 
ands*— account  of  a  journey  performed  in  sledges  up  an  inlet  to  the 
westward. 

« 
The  gale  which  had  for  some  time  been  blowing  from  the  northward 
veered  to  the  N.  W.  b.  W. ,  and  increased  in  strength  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
Which  soon  began  to  produce  the  effect  of  drifting  the  ice  off  the  land^ 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  wide  lane  of  water rwas  thus  opened  to  the 
eastward  of  the  island,  but  the  weather  was  too  inclement  to  think  of 
moving  the  ships.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  very  hard  during  the 
fiigbt,  with  snow  and  sleet,  but  began  to  moderate  about  four  A.  M.  on 
the  2d.  At  six  o'clock,  the  report  from  the  hill  being  favourable,  and 
the  wind  and  weather  now  also  sufficiently  so,  we  moved  out  of  our 
winter's  dock,  which  was  indeed  in  part  broken  to  pieces  by  the  swell 
that  ^d  lately  set  into  the  bay.  At  seven  we  made  sail  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  W.  N.  W.,  and  having  .cleared  the  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  ran  auickly  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  At  noon  we 
had  Adderley's  Bluff  due  north  of  us,  distant  eight  miles,  and  from  Ca|)- 
tain  Lvon's  chart  and  description  easily  recognised  Point  Elizabeth 
beyond  it.  We  now  found  that  the  land  was  completely  lined  with  ice, 
extending  in  most  places  from  two  to  five  miles  to  «ea-ward,  and  appa- 
rently attached  to  the  shores  as  firmly  as  any  we  had  seen.  The  part 
next  the  land,  consisting  of  a  strip  one  or  two  miles  in  width,  was  smooth  . 
and  level,  and  covered  with  numerous  ponds  of  water,  all  which  showed 
it  to  have  been  of  the  last  winter's  formation.  .  The  outer  band  of  ice 
was  of  the  ''  hummocky'^  kind,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  produced  by 
external  pressure,  or  by  the  cementing  together  of  a  number  nf  broken 
masses,  left  in  the  autumn  by  the  succeeding  winter's  frost.  The  ice  in 
the  offing  was  also  of  the  latter  kind  and  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the 
tides,  leaving  us  a  navigable  channel  varying  in  width  from  two  miles  to 
three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Having  passed  Adderley's  Bluff,  which  is  much  the  highest  land  here- 
abouts', we  soon  found  the  ice  closing  in  to  the  land-floe,  and  therefore 
made  the  ships  last  to  the  latter,  after  a  fine  run  of  ten  leagues  without 
anv  obstruction.     The  soundings  here  were  extraordinary,  considering 
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the^bold  appearance  of  the  land ;  for  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
it  we  had  only  eleven  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  small  stones  and  shells ; 
and  by  the  boats  we  found  from  ten  to  twenty-two  fathoms  along  the 
edge  of  the  floe.  On  their  return  we  were  again  able  to  get  under  way, 
and  after  gaining  another  mile  or  two  made  fast  as  before.  Soon  after 
the  sea-ice  came  in  upon  us,  but  with  so  little  force,  or  at  least  in  so  many 
broken  pieces  as  to  do  the  ships  no  injury,  though  it  appeared  to  be 
approaching  in  a  very  threatening  manner.  This  motion  in  the  ice  was 
occasioned  by  the  making  of  the  flood-tide,  which  here,  as  at  Winter 
Island,  we  found  to  come  from  the  northward. 

The  ice  remained  close  till  half  past  four  A.  M.  on  the  Sd,  when, 
after  having  sent  a  boat  to  sound,  we  cast  off  and  ran  along  the  margin 
of  the  floe.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  obliged  again  to  make  fast, 
to  allow  a  stream  of  ice  to  drift  past  us  with  the  tide,  after  which  we 
once  more  pushed  forward  for  a  ehort  time.  Between  Cape  Wibon 
and  Point  Elizabeth  the  land  forms  a  considerable  indentation,  and  is 
here  moderately  high.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  as  we  ran  along, 
a  man  was  observed  standing  on  a  hummock  of  ice  in-shore  of  us.  As 
we  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  our  friends  on  their  way  from  Winter 
Island,  we  hoisted  our  colours  but  could  not  afford  to  heave-to.  At 
noon  we  were  in  latitude,  by  observation,  6&*  50'  4Xlfy  and  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  81*61'  12'. 

The  closeness  of  the  ice  again  obliged  us  to  make  fast;  we  soon  after 
perceived  a  party  of  people  with  a  sledge  upon  the  land-floe  in  the  same 
direction  as  before.  I  therefore  sent  Mr.  Bushnan  with  some  of  our 
men  to  meet  them  and  to  bring  them  on  board,  being  desirous  of  aicer- 
taining  whereabouts,  according  to*  their  geography,  we  now  were.  We 
found  the  party  to  consist,  as  we  expected,  of  those  who  had  taken 
leave  of  us  forty  days  before,  on  their  departure  to  the  northward,  and 
who  now  readily  accompanied  our  people  to  the  ships ;  leaving  only 
Togolaf  8  idiot:boy  by  the  sledge,  tying  him  to  a  dog,  and  the  dog  to  the 
ice.  As  soon  as  they  came  under  the  bows  they  halted  in  a  line,  and, 
according  to  their  former  promise,  gave  three  cheers,  which  salatation 
a  few  of  us  on  the  forecastle  did  not  fail  to  return.  As  soon  as  they 
got  on  board  they  expressed  extreme  joy  at  seeing  us  again,  repeated 
each  of  our  names  with  great  eamestqess,  and  were  indeed  much  grat- 
ified by  this  unexpected  rencontre.  Ewefat  being  now  mounted  on  the 
plank  which  goes  across  the  gunwales  of  our  ships  for  conning  them 
conveniently  among  the  ice,  explained  in  a  very  clear  and  pilot-like 
manner,  that  the  island  which  we  observed  to  he  off  Cape  Wilson  was 
that  marked  by  Iligliuk  in  one  of  her  charts,  (No.  1.)  and  there  called 
Awlikteewik,  pronounced  by  Ewerat  OwrlUlge-week.  On  asking  how 
many  days  journey  it  was  still  to  Amitioke,  they  all  agreed  in  saying 
ten;  and  back  to.  Winter  Island  oonooktoot^  (a  great  many,)  so  that  we 
had  good  reason  to  hope  we  were  not  far  from  the  former  place.  I 
may  at  once  reinark,  however,  that  great  caution  is  requisite  in  jodgmg 
of  the  information  these  people  give  of  the  distances  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  expressed  by  jhe  number  of  seenih  (sleeps)  or  days  jour- 
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ney,  to  which  in  other  countries  a  definite  value  is  affixed.  No  two 
Esquimaux  will  give  the  same  account  in  this  respect,  though  each  is 
equally  desirous  of  furnishing  -correct  information ;  for  besides  their 
deficiency  as  arithmeticians,  which  renders  the  enumeration  of  ten  a 
labour,  and  of  fifteen  almost  an  impossibility  to  many  of  them,  each  in- 
dividual forms  his  idea  of  ihe  distance,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  consequently  the  mode  of  travelling  in  which  his  own  jour- 
ney has  been  performed.  Instances  of  this  kind  will  be  observed  in 
the  charts  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  which  they  not  only  differ  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  but  the  same  individual,  differs  from  himself  at 
different  times.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
various  accounts,  and  by  making  allowance  for  the  different  circum- 
stances under  which  the  journeys  have  been  made,  that  these  ^ppe^ 
rent  inconsistencies  can  be  reconciled,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  obtained.   .  ^ 

Many  of  our  officers  and  meu'cordially  greeted  these  poor  people  as 
old  acquaintance  they  were  glad  to  see  again,  and  they  were  loaded  as 
'  usual  with  numerous  presents,  of  which  the  onl/ danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  lest  they  should  go  mad  on  account  of  them.  The  women 
screamed  in  a  convulsive  manner  at  every  thing  they  received,  and 
cried  for  five  miniites  together  with  the  excess  of  their  joy  ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  "  John  Bull"  be  it  reporded,  he  sent  by  one  of  the  men  as  he 
left  the  ship  a  piece  of  seal-skin,  as  a  present  to  Parree^  being  the  first 
offering  of  real  gratitude,  and  without  any  expectation  of  return,  that  I 
had  ever  received  from  any  of  them.  1  never  saw  them  express  more 
surprise  than  on  being  assured  that  we  had  left -Winter  Island  only  a 
jingle  day ;  a  circuiDstance  which  might  well  excite  their  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  themselves  been  above  forty  in  reaching  our 
present  station.  They  had  obtained  one  raindeer,  and  had  now  a 
large  seal  on  their  sledge,  to  which  we  added  a  quantity  of  bread-dust 
that  seemed  acceptable  enough  to  them.  As  our  way  lay  in  the  same 
direction  as  theirs,  1  would  gladly  have  taken  their  whole  establishment 
on  board  the  ehips  to  convey  them  to  Amitioke,  but  for  the  uncertain 
nature  of  this  navigation^  which  might  eventually  have  put  it  o^  of  my 
power  to  land  them  at  the  precise  place  of  theif  destination.  The  ice 
again  opening  we  were  now  obliged  to  dismiss  them  after  half  an  hour's 
▼isit,  when,  having  run  to  the  Hecla's  bows  to  see  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  people,  they  returned  to  their  sledge  as  fast  as  their  loads  of  pre- 
sents would  allow  them.  I  here  annex  a  chart  drawn  by  Ewerat,  which 
served  as  satisfactory  confirmationrof  lligliuk's. 

After  sailing  two  miles  towards  Cape  Wilson,  we  found  the  ice  again 
closing  in  with  the  land-floe  and  drifting  to  the  south-west  with  this  ex- 
traordinary flood-tide,  which  we  here  found  to  monopolize  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  besides  running  in  general  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.  After  the  Fury  was  secured,  the  ice 
swept  the  Hecla  alongside  of  her,  before  Captain  Lyon  had  time  to  se- 
cure his  hawsers,  the  tide  running  full  a  knot  and  a  half.  Much  havoc 
is 'usually  to  be  apprehended  in  such  cases  ;  after  some  grinding  arrd 
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squeezing,  therefore,  we  considered  ourselres  to  bav«  escaped  r&rr 
well  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla's  boats  torn  tolpieces  by  the  Funr's 
anchor ;  but  were  soon  afterwards  much  mortified  in  disco? ering  that 
the  latter  was  rendered  unserviceable  also,  by  being  badly  cracked  m 
the  shank. 

At  midnight  the  ice  began  drifting  to  the  north-east  with  the  ebb- 
tide, which  seemed  to  set  more^in  earnest  than  we  had  ever  seen  it  do 
before,  though  for  what  reason  was  not  apparent.  In  consequence  of 
this  movement,  a  number  of  heavy  floe-pieces  came  with  great  violence 
against  our  sterns  at  fifteen  minutes  past  one  A.  M.  on  the  4th,  setting 
along  the  edge  of  the  land-ice,  and  threatening  to  carry  us  away,  with 
an  equal  strain  on  each  of  five  stout  hawsers.  The  uncertainty  res- 
pecting the  soundings  off  Owlittee week,  where  the  numerous  grounded 
masses  indicated  shoal  water,  alone  prevented  our  casting  off  and  suffer- 
ing the  ships  to  dtive  to  the  north-east;  but  the  danger  of  drifting, 
thus  hampered,  into  shoal  water  and  in  a  strong  tide-way  is  evident 

Between  three  and  four  A.  M.  the  tide  slackened,  having  ran  less 
than  four  hours  to  the  north-east ;  and  at  five  the  ice  opened,  enabling 
us  to  cast  off,  but  with  so  light  an  air  of  wind  from  the  6outh-east  as 
scarcely  to  allow  us  to  stem  the  flood.  At  half-past  six  the  ice  man 
began  to  close,  and  the  signal  was  made  to  secure  the  ships  to  the  floe. 
The  depth  of  water,  however,  which  the  heavy  ice  draws  giving  the 
tide  a  much  greater  hold  of  it  llian  of  the  ships,  the  latter  were  unable 
with  the  present  light  breeze  to  get  out  of  its  way.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Hecla  which,  from  her  situation,  bad  taken  the  lead,  was  quick* 
ly  beset  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  land-ice,  and  drif- 
ted several  miles  back  to  the  south-west,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to 
reach  the  floe.  The  Fury,  having  just  succeeded  in  running  out  a  line 
and  securing  her  hawsers  to  it  before  the  ice  came  upon  her,  held  on 
in  this  situation,  and  was  thus  separated  from  her  consort. 

Though  we  had  succeeded  in  plaemg  the  Fury  in  a  considerable  in- 
dentation ef  the  floe,  the  ice  during  the  foren6on  drove  violently  into 
it,  and  several  heaty  masses  coming  in  contact  with  our  quarter,  heeled 
the  stip  at  times  a  couple  of  streaks,  forcing  some  of  the  pieces  also  to 
turn  o#r  end  and  sink  under  her  bilge,  but  widiout  doing  any  injury. 
The  first  .time  that  this  occurred  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
our  being  forced  from  the  floe,  with  all  the  ship's  company  absent,  they 
having  just  been  sent  to  endeavour  to  save  some  whale-fines  that  had 
been  carried  away.  I  afterwards  found  that  many  of  Captain  Lyon't 
men  bad  been  also  exposed  to  ibis  risk  for  several  hours,  in  the  coorse 
of  their  frequent  but  unavailing  endeavours  to  secure  their  ship  by  a 
hawser  to  the  floe. 

Our  latitude  observed  at  noon  was  66°  64'  IT',  and  the  loi^tude,  by 
chronometers,  BV  44'  5(r,  our  soundings  being  thirty-eight  £ithoni0,.on 
a  bottom  of  sand  and  small  stones.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  oc- 
casion during  our  continuance  about  this  fmrallel  of  latitude,  did  we  ever 
distinguish  any  appearance  of  land  to  the  eastward,  though  the^wealher 
was  frequently  very  favourable. 
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After  eleven  A.  M.  the  ice  had  remained  quite  stationary  daring  the 
whole  period  of  the  ebb-tide,  which  seemed  not  to  ha?e  power  to  set  it 
against  a  li^t  air  of  north-easterlj^  wind,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  at 
Dight.  Oh  the  morning  of  the  5th  it  once  more  opened  out,  leaving  a  lane 
of  water  which  appeared  to  reach  within  two  miles  of  the  island  of  Qwlit- 
teeweek.  As  we  could  there  discover  a  bight  in  the  floe,  in  which  better 
security  could  be  found  ffom  the  iee  than  in  our  present  exposed  situa- 
tion, we  made- sail  for  it,  after  sending  a  boat  a-head  with  signals  to  make 
known  the  soundings ;  the  depth  of  water  proved  regular,  shoaling 
gradually  from  thirty-eight  fathoms,  as  far  as  our  boat  could  go.  As 
we  proceeded  the  ice  continued  to  open,  allowing  us  to  make  fast  in  a 
very  good  situation  only  one  mile  ana  a  quarter  from  the  island,  and  in 
eleven  fathoms  wvter,  from  which  we  afterwards  warped  into  nine  to 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  tide,  which  we  here  observed  to  run  with 
unabatc^d  rapidity.  *  We  now  for  the  Erst  time  secured  the  ship  to  the 
smooth  and  level  land-floe,  which  continued  to  run  along  the  shore  at 
the  distance  before  described.  The  Hecla  still  remained  beset  and  had 
now  drifted  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  us. 

In  the  afternoon  I  sent  Lieutenant  Reid,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
other  officers  to  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  with  the  hope  of  procuring  some  game,  a  herd  of 
deer  having  been  observed  from  the  ship.  Our  gentlemen  returned  at 
night,  having  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  these  which  gave  us  fifty -eight 
pounds  of  lean  venison  ;  and  they  also  brought  several  ducks.  The 
birds,  which  were  extremely  numerous  at  this  station,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  king,  eider,  and  long- tailed  ducks,  the  latter  being  much 
the  most  abundant,  and  occupying  almost  constantly  a  part  of  the  open 
water  in  the  bight  of  the  ice  where  we  lay.  These  were,  however, 
not  so  tame  as  the  other  two  species,  which  would  almost  at  first  allow 
themselves  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  boat-hook,  and  could  afterwards 
be  easily  approached  in  a  boat  under  sail,  provided  the  little  chattering 
loi^-tailed  ducks  did  not  give  the  alarm.  The  tern  were  also  tolerably 
numerous,  and  a  few  silvery  gulls  were  seen.  On  shore  a  number  of 
red  and  black-th^Oated  divers  frequented  the  ponds  ;  two  or  thrJfe  in- 
dividuals of  the  Larus  Sabisd  were  seen,  and  Mr.  Edwards^oticed 
some  others  which,  from  their  size  and  colour,  he  took  to  be  snow- 
geese.  The  island  of  Owlitteeweek,  which  is  high  on  its  N.  N.  E.  but 
very  low  on  the  so^th  side,  is  composed  of  gneiss,  the  rocks  presenting 
on  their  surface  a  wavy  or  serpentine  appearance.  The  vegetation 
was  found  to  be  poor  and  backward,  and  very  few  specimens  of  plants 
were  here  added  to  our  collections. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  island,  the  water 
is  not  deep  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  on  the  south,  S. 
E.,  and  S.  W,  sides,  where  there  was  the  largest  collection  of  heavy 
masses  of  grounded  ice  that  I  ever  saw  in  one  place'.  In  sounding  near 
these;  however,  our  boats  never  found  less  than  five  fathoms,  and  that 
by4i  regjdar  decrease  towards  the  shore. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  had  come  on  this  coast,  we  found  the  ebb- 
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tide  nmning  full  as  strong  as  tKe  £ood,  and  setting  more  oat  from  the 
land  or  to  the  eastward  than  before.  This  latter  alteration  was  pro- 
bably occasioned  merely  by  a  tarn  given  it  in  runqing  from  the  northward, 
between  Cape  Wilson  and  the  island,  thoagh  at  the  time  we  were  wil- 
ling to  hope  that  it  indicated  some  favourable  turn  in  the  land  imme- 
diately  beyond  the  Cape.  As  we  here  lay  without  disturbance  from 
the  fee,  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  the  time  of  high 
and  low  water  compared  with  that  of  the  stream.  The  result  of  sere- 
ral  observations,  all  nearly  agreeing,  is  certainly  a  curious  and  uncommoa 
one  ;  for  we  found  that  the  water  continued  to  rise  or  fall  from  ao 
hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the  succeeding 
stream  had  commenced.  Various  other  instances' of  similar  anomalies 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  upon  this  part  of  the  American  coast  were 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  following  week's  navigation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Hecla  appeared  to  be  drifting  farther 
to  the  S.  W.  than  before  ;  but  we  did  not  know  whether  this  might  not 
be  attributed  to  the  deception  occasioned  by  a  very  extraordinary  de« 
gree  of  refraction  occurring  to*day  in  all  objects  near  the  horizon.  For 
some  hours  her  masts  seemed  thrown  up  into  obe  peaked  body,  like 
an  immense  steeple,  and  at  other  times,  she  seemed  altogether  flatten- 
eddown  into  the  form  of  alow  and  preposterously  long  ship  without 
masts.  The  wind  was  light  and  several  times  reered  round  the  com- 
pass in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  now  and  then  a  little  moist  feeling 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  latitude  of  this  place  was  66"  55'  58'',  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  BV  38'  43".  Mr  Fisher  found  the  dip  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  to  be  87°  4T  13",  and  the  variation  was  62°  17'  westerly. 
The  opportunity  being  a  favourable  one  for  obtaining  the  deviation  of 
the  needle  on  each  direction  of  the  Fury's  head,  several  hours  were 
thus  employed  this  afternoon  ;  the  observations  are  inserted  in  the  prop- 
er table  in  the  Appendix. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  the  ebb-tide  had  made  very 
strong,  a  piece  of  the  land-ice  half  a  mile  long  suddenly  broke  off  and 
drifted  away.  The  end  of  it  being  fortnnatel v  just  clear  of  our  bows, 
we  had  time  to  sheer  out  of  its  way,  or  we  should  immediately  have 
been  carried  among  the  loose  ice  in  the  offing  and  beset.  This  escape 
we  considered  the  more  fortunate  as  the^  Hecla  was  soon  after  obser- 
Ted  to  be  under  sail,  and  rapidly  nearing  usin  a  clear  lane  of  water.  The 
ice  at  this  lime  appearing  less  close  than  it  h^d  hitherto  been,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  I  left  the  ship  in  a  boat,  to  examine  the  state 
of  it  by  rowing  round  the  point,  that  in  the  event  of  its  proving  fiivoor- 
able,  not  a  moment  ra%ht  be  lost  in  pushinson  to  the  northward  when« 
erer  the  Hecla  joined  us.  After  rowing  abotft  four  miles  to  the  N.  N. 
E.,  and  finding  a  lane  of  open  water  sufficiently  wide  for  the  ships  with 
a  free  wind,  as  well  as  a  proper  depth  of  water  along  the  land-ice,  1  re- 
turned on  board,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  of  the  ebb-tide  in 
getting  the  ships  along  the  coast,  i  was  happy  to  find  from  Captain  Ly 
on,  who  had  joined  an  hour  before  my  return,  that  the  Hecla,  had  e«- 
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caped  from  her  <<  besetment''  wfthout  iD|ury  or  loss  of  any  kind,  tboueh 
she  had  remained  drifting  about  the  whole  time  till  the'moming  of  the 
6th,  notwithstanding  the  constant  exertions  and  /atigue  of  the,  officers 
and  men  in  endeavouring  to  secure  her  to  the  floe. 

The  ships  being  immediately  got  under  sail,  we  rounded  the  point  in 
seven  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  grounded 
ice,  and  soon  afterwards  deepened  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  fathoms.  The 
ivind  filing,  however,  and  the  ice  having  closed  the  land  since  my 
return  In  the  boat,  we  were  soon  obliged  to  haul  in<» shore  and  pick  up 
the  best  births  we  could  And  among  the  grounded  masses,  where  we  lay 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  but  much  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
sea-ice.  Fortunately,  however,  this  did  not  come  any  closer,  and  we 
remained  undisturbed;  which  circumstance  was  partly  owing  to  afresh 
breeze  from  the  north-west  that  sprung  up  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
to  blow  daring  the  night.  This  had,  also,  the  good  effect  of  driving 
the  ice  some  distance  off"  the  land,  of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  take  ad-> 
vantage  ;  and  at  half  an  hour  before  midnight  cast  off  and  made  sail  with 
the  young  ebb-tide.  The  weather  was  dull  and  overcast,  with  a  dense 
fog  hanging  over  most  parts  of  the  land. 

Our  progress  however  was  but  small ;  for  about  three  A.  M.  on  the 
8th,  after  advancing  only  four  or  five  miles,  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  open  water  and  were  therefore  qbliged  to  shorten  sail,  with  no 
pleasing  prospect^  before  us  as  to  the  birth  we  might  expect  to  find  for 
our  security.  On  this  nothern  side  of  Cape  Wilson  the  land-ice  had  as- 
sumed a  different  and  more  dangerous  character  than'  before.  The 
whole  way  from  Winter  Island,  it&^argin  bore  evident  marks  of  tremen- 
dous pxtemal  pressure,  but  if^had  hitherto  afforded  numerous  bays  or 
indentations,  into  which  a  ship  might  be  taken  with  some  hope  of  find- 
ing shelter  from  the  sea-ice.  Here  however  the  floe,  besides  being 
infinitely  heavier  and  mor^  '*  hummocky,"  (for  it  was  in  many  places 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  aTbove  the  water,)  was  also  so  straight  along 
its  edge  as  to  offer  not  the  smallest  security  ;  while  the  enormous  mas- 
ses, every  where  piled  up  hy  recent  pressure,  appeared  like  so  many 
beacons  placed  t^jvarn  a  ship  of  the  fate  she  might  expect  to  meet  if 
obliged  to  make  fast  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  Such  however  is  the 
nature  of  this  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  any  clear  water  appearing,  that  toliestoW  a  thought  on  our 
next  place  of  security  until  that  moment  arrives,  would  be  to  lose  op- 
portunities which  no  exertions  could  regain,  and  ultimately  to  incur 
certain  failure.  We  therefore  made  fast  on  this  occasion  in  the  first 
place  that  presented  itself,  for  there  was  in  fact  no  choice  ;  neither 
was  there  any  time  to  lose,  as  the  ice  was  beginning  to  close^  an^ 
would  soon  commence  jdnfting  to  the  southward,  so  that  our  only 
chance  of  holding  on,  consisted  in  securing  our  hawsers  as  quickly  and 
effectually  as  possible. 

The  place  where  we  now  lay  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  threg 
quarters  from  the  land,  and  we  had  twenty-one  fathoms,  the  soundings 
having  deepened  to  this  as  we  receeded  from  Owlitteeweek.    At  the 
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distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  oatside  of  the  land  'ke,  we  iound  from 
thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  fathoms,  being  the  deepest  casts  we  had  ob^ 
tained  since  leaving  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Winter  Islasdi 
The  ebb-tide  'here  set  to  the  N.  N.  £.,  the  flood  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  as 
before  ;  but  the  former  now  ran  about  five  hours  to  the  other's  seven ; 
it  was  not  however  so  strong  by  more  than  hM  a  knot,  so  that  the 
southerly  set  still  considerably  predominated. 

The  ebb  did  not  slacken  till  forty  minutes  past  five,  A.  M.,  when  the 
stream  almost  immediately  began  to  set  to  the  southward,  bringing  with 
it  as  usual  (he  whole  body  of  drift  ke  trailing  along  the  edge  of  the 
land-floe,'  and  quickly  filling  the  narrrow  channel  through  which  we 
had  lately  been  making  our  way  to  the  northward.  Fresh  hawsers 
were  now  run  put  and  secured  to  the  *  hummocks' with  all  possible 
strength  and  care,  and  the  ships  so  placed  that  their  sides  might  bear 
pretty  equally  fore  and  aft  against  the  softest  parts  of  the  floe.  Notp 
withstanding  these  precautions,  at  nine  A.  M.,  the  Hecla  broke  adrifti 
and,  as  we  were  soon  after  informed  by  signal,  with  sonko  dami^  to 
her  rudder  and  the  loss  of  seven  hawsers.  I  subsequently  received 
from  Captain  Lyon  the  following  account : — 

<'  The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  thatf  ordinary 
quantity  of  ice  pressed  the  ship  very  much  between  six  and  seven  A. 
M;,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition 
to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land-ice. «.  This  was  scarcely 
accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  e^ctensive  floe  took  the'  ship  cm 
her  broadside,  and,  being  backed  b^  another  large  body  of  ice,  grado* 
ally  lifted  her  stem  as  if  by  the  actiou^qf  a  wedge.  The  we^;bt  every 
moment  increasing  obliged  us  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  frktkm 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads,  and  ultimately  set 
them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  people  to-  attend  with 
buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  was  at  length  too  powerful  for  re- 
sistance, and  the  stream  cable,  with  two  lix  and  one  five  inch  hawsers, 
went  at  the  same  moment.  Three  oAoips  soon  followed.  The  sea 
was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive,  and  the  only  way  by 
whkh  she  could  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  whfUi  oppressed  bear 
was  by  leaning  over  on  the  land  ice,  while  her  stem  at  the  same  time 
was  entirely  li^d  more  than  &ve  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  lower 
deck  beams  now  complained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the 
ship  underwent  a  trial  which  would  have  proved  fatel  to  any  less 
strengthened  vessel.  At  this  moment  the  radder  was  unhang  witb  a 
sudden  Jerk,  which  broke  up  the  radder  case  and  stnfck  the  driver 
boom  with  great  force.  In  this  state  I  made  known  our  situation  by 
telegiaph,  as  I  clearly  saw  that  in  the  event  of  another  floe  backing  the 
one  which  lifted  us,  the  ship  must  inevitably  turn  over,  or  part  io  flaid* 
ships.  The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dangerous  at  length  proved 
our  friend,  for  by  its  increasing  weight  the  floe  on  which  we  were 
bome  burst  upwards,  unable  to  resist  its  force.  The  ship  righted,  and 
a  small  slack  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  Uie  south- 
ward before  she  could  again  be  secured  to  get  the  radder  bang;  cir- 
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eumstances  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment,  as  our  people  had  * 
been  employed,  with  but  little  intermission,  for  three  days  and  nights, 
attending  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  this  dangerous  tideway.'* 

The  Hecla  having  been  thus  carried  adrift  by  the  irresistible  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  which  still  continued  to  bear  down  upon  us  with  the 
same  violence  as  before,  it  became  evident  that  all  ordinary  means  must 
now  prove  insufficient  to  retain  the  Fury  in  her  present  station.  The 
inadequacy  of  any  number  of  hawsers  to  bear  the  requisite  strain, 
arises  principally  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  all  equally 
tight,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  ship's 
head  by  the  irregular  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  only  method  therefore 
by  which  it  seemed  practicable  to  prevent  being  forced  adrifl,  was  to 
run  out  a  bower  cable  to  some  of  the  numerous  large  hummooks  upon 
the  land-floe,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  all  the  hawsers  then 
got  on  board.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Fury  withstood  seve- 
ral very  violent  pressures,  which  gave  us  some  reason  to  apprehend 
damage  to  the  windlass,  if  not  to  the  ship's  bows,  so  heavy  was  the 
strain  at  times  upon  the  cable,  but  fortunately  every  thing  held  on. 
As  soon  as  the  ebb-tide  had  made,  we  took  the  opportunity  afiforded  by 
a  small  lane  of  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  save  the  Hecla's  hawsers 
that  had  been  carried  away,*  which  service  was  performed  in  a  couple 
of  hours  by  the  boats  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Reid  ;  and  to 
avoid  detention  to  the  Hecla,  a  staff  was  erected  on  the  spot  with  a 
BOte  for  Captain  Lyon's  information.  Th^  Hecla  had  in  the  mean 
tinie  been  driven  several  miles  back  to  the  southward,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  for  some  hours  to  secure  fresh  hawsers  to  the  land*floe, 
and  at  the  ftrequent  and  indescribably  painful  risk  of  having  her  men 
separated  from  their  ship,  by  the  rapid  and  irregular  motion  of  the  ice. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  an  immense  floe  was  separated  from  the 
land,  just  beyond  us  to  the  northward,  and  drifting  out  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  tide,  left  the  first  clear  space  completely  as  far  as  the 
shore,  that  we  had  yet  seen  since  leaving  Winter  Island.  This  occur- 
rence, though  it  gave  us  evident  proof,  that  the  disruption  of  the  ice 
was  rapidly  going  on,  at  the  same  time  increased  the  hazard  of  this 
navigation ;  for.  the  pressure  of  such  a  Qoe  in  motion  in  a  strong  tide- 
way would  be  sufficient  to  crush  <  the  stoutest  ship,  while  the  absence 
of  land-ice  in  that  part  would  render  her  more  liable  than  before  to  be 
'  forced  upon  the  rocky  shore.  The  wind  came  from  the  S.  8.  W.  at 
night,  with  clear  and  delightful  weather,  and  a  sky  that  might  vie  in 
beauty  with  that  of  an  Italian  landscape.  The  flood-tide  was  less  strong, 
and  therefore  gave  us  less  disturbance  than  thaf  of  the  morning. 

At  half-past  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  a  considerable  space  of 
open  water  being  left  to  the  northward  of  us  by  the  ice  th^t  had  broken 
off  the  preceding  night,  I  left  the  Fury  in  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  sound* 
ing  along  the  shore  in  that  direction,  in  readiness  for  moving  whenever 
the  Hecla  should  be  enabled  to  rejoin  ns.  I  found  the  soundings  regu- 
lar in  almost  every  part,  and  had  just  landed  to  obtain  a  view  from  an 
eminence,  when  I  was  recalled  by  a  signal  from  the  Fury,  appointed 
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*  to  inform  me  of  the  approach  of  any  ice.  On  my  return,  I  fonnd  tiM 
external  body  once  more  in  rapid  motion  to  the  southward  with  tiM 
flood-tide,  and  assaming  its  nsnal  threatening  appearance.  For  an  hour 
or  two  the  Fnry  was  continually  grazed,  and  sometimes  heeled  over  by 
a  degree  of  pressure  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  sot 
have  been  considered  a  moderate  one,  but  which  the  last  two  or  three 
days'  navigation  had  taught  us  to  disregard,  when  compared  with  what 
we  had  reason  almost  every  moment  to  expect  A  little  before  dooq 
a  heavy  floe,  some  miles  in  length,  being  probably  a  part  of  that  lately 
detached  from  the  shore,  came  driving  down  last  towards  ut ,  giving  us 
serious  reason  to  apprehend  some  more  fatal  catastrophe  than  any  we 
had  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came  in  contact,  altbe  rats 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  point  of  the  land-ice  leA  thepreced* 
iog  night  by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendooa  cmb, 
and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses,  perhaps  many  tons  in  weig^ 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence  they  again  rolled  dowa 
on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were  quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. While  we  were  obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this  grand  bat 
terrific  sight,  being  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point,  tba 
danger  to  ourselves  was  two-firid  ;  first,  lest  the  floe  should  now  swiog 
in,  an.d  serve  us  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  secondly,  lest  itspres* 
sure  should  detach  the  land-ice  to  which  we  were  secured,  and  thus  set 
us  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides.  Happily,  however,  neither  <^diess 
occurred,  the  floe  remaining  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  tide  and  set^ 
ting  off  with  the  ebb,  which  made  soon  after.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Hecla  had  been  Enabled  to  get  under  sail,  and  was  making  considera- 
ble progress  towards  us,  which  determined  me  to  move  the  Fory  ss 
soon  as  possible  from  her  present  situation  into  the  bight  1  had  souaded 
in  the  morning :  where  we  made  fast  in  five  and  a  b^f  fathoaas  aloog- 
side  some  very  heavy  grounded  ice,  one  third  of  a  mile  fron  a  paint  ef 
land  lying  next  to  the  uQrthward  of  Cape  Wilson,  and  which  is  low  for  a 
short  distance  next  the  sea.  At  nine  o'clock  a  large  mass  of  ice  fell 
off  the  land-floe  and  struck  our  stem  ;  and  a  <^  calf"  laying  under  it, 
having  lost  its  superincumbent  weight,  rose  to  the  eurface  with  consid- 
erable force,  lifting  our  rudder  violently  in  its  passage,  but  doing  ne  aw- 
terial  injury. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  breeze  having  freshened  up 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  the  prospect  to  the  northward  was  truly  gratifying ; 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  after  one  A.  M.,  when  the  Hecla  neariy  joinad  as, 
we  made  all  sail  along  shore,  soon  deepening  the  water  to  twenty  fiUhoms, 
and  afterwards  to  thirty-five,  no  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  aad 
three  quarters  from  the  land.  Very  little  snow  was  now  lying  npoa 
the  ground,  and  numerous  streams  of  water  rushing  down  the  hitts,  and 
sparkling  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  relieved  in  some  measore 
the  melancholy  stillness  which  otherwise  reigned  on  this  desoftUe  aiiore. 
At  three  A.  M.  we  had  sailed  as  near  the  end  of  the  open  water  as  w« 
<^uld  safely  venture,  though  in  a  sea  without  so  strong  a  tide-way  wa 
might  still  perhaps  have  tlu'eaded  a  passage  through  the  ice  i 
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fiurthen  Uese  bowerer  it  was  sndifpeosi^ly  necessary,  if  possiUe,  to  • 
secure  the  ships  before  the«treogth  of  the  flood-tide  should  come  on, 
and  we  accordingly  hauled  io-shore  for  that  purpose.  The  land  along 
which  we  had  been  sailing  was  that  from  which  the  ke  had  been  prin- 
cipally detached,  so  that  we  had  doubts  of  finding  either  the  means  of 
boklifl^  fast,  or  any  security  from  driying  on  shore.  On  sending  the 
boats  to  examine  the  soundings,  howerer,  both  were  fortunately  dis- 
covered,  thdre  being  abreast  of  the  ships  a  number  of  heavy  insulated 
masses^  of  ice  lying  aground,^  with  small  but  sufficient  patches  of  the 
laod-floe  within  them  still  adhering  to  the  beach.  We  here  made  fast 
io  six  fathoms,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  were  not 
corry  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  as  well  as  a  temporary  cessation  from  anx- 
iety respecting  the  immediate  safety  of  the  ships.  It  was  low  water 
by  the  shore  at  fifty  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.  having  Cillen  two  feet  in 
•oe  boor  and  ten  minutes. 

After  noon  we  landed  to  take  a  walk,  and  found  the  mineralogical 
chancier  of  this  part  of  the  coast  nearly  the  same  as  before,  the  rocks 
b^ng  composed  of  grayish  gneiss,  with  fragments  of  granite,  quartz, 
Viica-slate,  some  iron-pyrites,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  obserr- 
cd  al  Winter  Island^  laying  scattered  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the 
etottes  found  in  the  streams  were  coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  the  oxide 
of  iroa.  There  was  no  absolute  want  of  vegetation^  many  considerable 
patches  occurring,  entirely  covered  with  moss,  grass,  and  other  plants 
tmt  the  f^le  of  these  were  in  a  remarkable  backward  state,  the  $axt* 
fmga  appotUifoUa  being,  1  believe,  the  only  one  as  yet  in  flpwer. 
The  andromeda  tetragoria  was  here  very  abundaift,  and  numerous 
tofisttf  sorrel  were  just  putting  forth  their  first  red  leaves.  A  number 
of  raiodeer  were  seen,  but  they  proved  too  wild  for  us,  and  birds  were 
imasaally  scarce.  C^itain  Lyon  picked  up  anXsquimaux  lamp,  curi- 
ous eo  account  of  its  being  made  of  two  pieces  of^  red  granite  firmly 
cemented  together,  instead  of  pot-stone  as  usu^. 

At  hig^  water  this  evening,  which  took  place  at  four  P.  M.  the  berg 
OQ  which  our  chief  dependence  was  placed  for  securitv  from  extern^ 
pressure,  rolled  conipletely  over,  but  still  held  fast  on  the  ground.  By 
the  swell  thus  occasioned,  a  disruption  of  some  of  the  land-ice  also  took 
place,  which  for  some  time  threatened  to  carry  us  adrift.  At  the  same 
tim^  a  heavy  floe  coming  in,  promoted  by  its  pressure  this  unwelcome 
disturbance,  and  releasing  a  *'  calf"  under  the  Fury's  stem,  made  it 
rise  with  considerable  violence  against  her  counter.  7he  stream-ca-' 
Ue  was  now  fastened  round  the  berg,  as  the  only  remaining  security 
agnast  our  being  forced  on  shore,  should  the  land-ice  wholly  desert  us  ; 
but  the  water  felling  from  this  time  gave  us  some  hours  respite.       .  i^* 

The  northerly  breeze  kept  the  ice  moving  to  the  southward  during 
the  whole  of  the  ebb-tide,  as  had  been  so  often  remari^ed  before, 
showing  how  weak  the  stream  of  that  tide  is  on  this  coast,  comparative- 

*  These  for  distinctioD^s  sake  we  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  "  bergs.'*  though  we 
•aw  none  of  these  immense  bodiN  properly  so  called,  after  reaching  about  the  mid 
41^  of  Hudson's  errait 
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*  Ij  with  the  other,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  holding  oil  some' 
where  or  other  at  all  risks,  when  the  state*  of  the  ice  does  not  admit  of 
making  any  progress  to  the  northward.  If  the  safety  of  a  ship  were 
alone  to  be  consulted,  it  would  undoubtedly  answer  that  purpose  most 
effectually,  to  let  her  float  about  among  the  loose  ice  in  the  ofl&ng; 
but  a  very  few  days'  drift  would  in  this  case  carry  her  to  Southampton 
Jslan4,and  the  labour  of  weeks  thus  be  inevitably  lost. 

At  high  water  on  the  11th  the  ice,  to  which  the  Hecla*8  hawsen 
were  secured,  was  dislodged  from  the  shore,  partly  by  the  rise  of  tide, 
and  partly  by  some  heavy  floe-pieces  coming  against  it ;  she  therefore 
shifted  her  birth  a  little  to  the  northward  of  us,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  our  being  too  near  each  other,  for  our  situation  was  now  ex- 
tremely precarious.  Several  patients  were  about  this  time  added  to 
our  sick-list,  with  lumbago  and  disordered  bowels,  •  occasioned  by  the 
iLjessant  exertions  and  exposure  that  had  of  late  been  required  of  them. 
The  weather  continued  what  the  Greenland  sailors  call  *'  too  fine/* 
the  wind  being  too  light  to  blow  the  ice  off  the  land,  and  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  way  to  the  northward. 

Our  latitude  was  here  67°  IT  30" ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers, 
Sr  24'  37"  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  70°  28'  12"  west- 
erly ;  being  a  vefy  rapid  increase  in  this  phenomenon  «nce  oor  last 
observations  on  the  ice*  The  back  land  seen  from  the  ships  here- 
abouts is  abogt  nine  hundred  feet  above  th^  sea,  but  shelving  pretty 
gradually  down  towards  the  water.  Here  and  there  occur  some  beach- 
es of  rounded  stones  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  shore  presents  a  emoolh 
gneiss  rock,  havii^  numerous  streams  of  water  trickling  over  it.  We 
were  not,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  going  even  thus  far  for  a  sup- 
ply of  this  necessary  article,  abundance  of  the  purest  kind  being  found 
on  every  large  piece  of  ice  at  this  season. 

At  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  was  just  low  water  by  our 
mark  on  the  ice,  a  viol^  rush  of  tide  suddenly  came  from  the  north- 
ward, threatening  to  carry  us  adrifl  with  three  stout  hawsers  a-head. 
This  kind  of  occurrence  which,  in  a  smaller  degree,  was  a  very  com- 
mon one,  added  much  to  the  anxious  nature  of  this  navigation  ;  for  as 
it  happened  indifferently  at  all  times  of  tide,  the  most  incessant  attention 
and  exertion  were  barely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obviate  its  effects. 
It  was  as  easy  to  account  for  this  irregularity,  hs  it  was  diflicult  to  resist 
its  impetuosity.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  heavy  floe-pieces.  ^ 
drifting  down  towards  us,  wedged  themselves  in  between  the  groondtd 
masses  that  lay  a-head  of  the  ships,  where  they  produced  the  effect  of 
tummg  the  stream  of  tide  by  forming  a  temporary  dam.  By  the  con- 
tinual pressure  of  the  water  these  would  often  at  length  break,  or  other- 
wise disengage  themselves,  occasioning  a  violent  rush  of  the  tide  throi^ 
the  now  unobstructed  passage,  and  frequently  forcing  themselres  with 
extreme  violence  against  the  ship's  bows. 

As  the  time  of  high  water  approached,  on  the  morning  of  the  Itth, 
the  land-ice  began  to  float  off,  scarcely  giving  us  time  to  cast  off  the 
bawsers  from  it,  and  leaving  the  whole  line  of  the  shore  entirelv  bare. 
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filling- ndw  nothing  to  steady  us  towards  the  shore,  en  eddy  of  the  tide 
carried  the  Fury  with  some  yiolence  against  the  largest  herg,  nearly 
destroying  one  of  oar  quarter-hoats.  For  a  few  minutes  her  situation 
was  a  most  disagreeable  one,  for  the  heary  floe-pieces  now  setting  in 
from  the  offing,  caused  the  berg,  along  side  of  which  we  were  immorea- 
biy  fixed,  to  take  a  roll  outward,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection would  ineritably  have  placed  us  in  some  very  awkward  ^predi- 
'  cament. 

As  soon  as  the  stream  of  ebb  had  cleared  the  shore  a  little,  we  cast 
off  and  shifted  our  birth  one  mik  iafther  to  the  northward,  being  at 
noon,  by  observation,  in  lat  67*"  IS'  3S".  At  four  P.  M.,  the  prospect 
hewing  very  much  improved,  we  again  made  sail  with  a  light  air  of  south- 
easterly  wind ;  and  after  running  four  or  five  miles  in  regular  sound- 
ings, found  the  ice  too  close  to  proceed  much  farther,  and  at  the  same 
tiqae  observed  an  opening  in  the  land,  appearing  like  a  rjver,  a  little 
heyond  us.  No  land-ice  being  in  sights  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare 
to  anchor ;  and  in  thi  mean  time  I  left  the  ship  in  a  boat  to  examine 
the  soundings  of  the  coast.  On  approaching  the  opening  we  found  so 
strong  a  current  setting  out  of  it,  as  to  induce  me  to  taste  the  water 
which  proved  scarcely  brackish,  and  a  little  closer  in,  perfectly  fresh, 
though  the  depth  was  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  fathoifis.  As  this  strelim 
was  a  sufficient  security  against  any  ice  coming  in,  1  determined  to  an- 
chor the  ships  some  where  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  havirig  laid  down 
a  buoy  in  twelve  fathoms,  off  the  north  point  of  the  entrance,  returned 
on  board,  when  I  found  all  the  boats  a-head  endeavouring  to  tow  the 
ships  in-shore.  This  could  be  effected,  however,  orfly  by  getting  them 
across  the.  stream  of  the  inlet  to  the  northern  shore;  and  here  findii^ 
some  land-ice,  the  ships  were  secured  late  at  tttgbt,  s^ter  several  hours 
of  extreme  labour  to  the  people  in  the  boats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I3th,  the  ice  being  still  close  in  with  the  land 
iast  to  the  northward  of  us,  1  determined  on^i^aminin^the  supposed 
river  in  the  boats,  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  our  luck  with  the  seines, 
as  the  place  appeared  a  likely  one  for  salmon.  Accompanied  by  seve- 
ral of  the  officers,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  Captain  Lyon  in  his  own  boat, 
I  left  the  Fury  at  half-past  eight  A.  M.,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
second  boat  from  each  ship.  Immediately  on  opening  the  inlet  we  en- 
,^  countered  a  rapid  current  setting  outwards,,  and  after  rowing  a  mile  and 
\^a  half  to  the  N.  W.  b.  W.,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  varying  from  one 
third  of  a  mile  to  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  came  to  some  shoal  water 
extending  quite  across. .  Landing  on  the  south  shore  and  hauling  the 
boats  up  above  high- water  mark,  we  rambled  up  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  are  low  next  the  water,  but  rise  almost  immediately  to 
the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  As  we  proceeded,  we  gradually 
heard  the  noise  of  a  fall  of  watef  ;  and  being  presently  obliged  to  strike 
more  inland,  as  the  bank  becailie  more  precipitous,  soon  obtained  a 
fresh  view  of  the  stream  running  on  a  much  higher  level  than  before, 
and  dashing  with  great  impetuosity  down  two  small  cataracts.  Just  be- 
low this,  however,  where  the  river  turns  almost  at  a  right  angle,  we 
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perceived  a  much  greater  spvay,  a9  well  as  a  loader  sound}  and  hamg 
walked  a  short  distance  down  the  bank,  suddenly  came  npon  the  priih 
cipal  fall,  of  whose  magnificence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  any  adequate  del* 
cription.  At  the  head  of  the  fall,  or  where  it  commences  its  principil 
descent,  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifi^  feet  in 
breadth^  the  channel  being  hollowed  out  through  a  solid  rock  of  gneiai. 
Aflen,  falling  about  fifteen  feet  at  an  angle  of  SO"*  with  a  verticd  line, 
the  width  of  the  stream  is  still  narrowed  to  about  forty  yards,  and  theo^ 
as  if  mustering  its  whole  force  previous  to  its  final  descent,  is  precipi- 
tated in  one  vast  continuous  sneet  of  water  almost  perpendicnlar  for 
ninety  feet  more.  So  nearly,  indeed,  is  the  rock  perpendicular,  thit 
we  were  enabled  to  let  down  a  sounding  lead  and  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  its  actual  height,  while  a  man  descended  from  cragtocfif 
with  a  second  line  attached  to  him,  to'  see  when  the  lead  touched  the 
water  below«  The  dashing  of  the  water  from  such  a  height,  prodaeel 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  cloud  of  spray,  broad  columns  of  whick 
were  constantly  forced  up,  Uke  the  successive  rushes  of  smoke  front 
vast  furnace,  and  on  this,  near  the  top,  a  vivid  iris  or  rainbow  was  oo* 
casionally  formed  by  the  bright  rays  of  an  uncloiided  sun.  '*  The  ree^ 
ing  of  the  mountain-cataract,"  which  constitutes  a  principal  feature  of 
the  sublime  in  scenery,  of  this  magnificent  nature,  was  heie  ahnost  dei^ 
ening,  and  as  we  were  able  to  approach  the  head  of  the  fall,  e?eiiat 
close  as  a  single  yard,  the  very  rock  seemed  to  suffer  a  concussioo 
under  our  feet.  The  basin  that  receives  th%  water  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
fall  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in  diame* 
ter,  being  rather  Wider  than  the  river  immediately  below  it.  The  fifl 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  our  landing-place,  or  kro  nilei 
and  a  qfuarter  from  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

After  remaining  nearly  an  hour,  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  spot  bjf  the 
novelty  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  before  us,  we  continued^er 
walk  upwards  along  the  Jjfanks ;  and  after  passing  the  two  smaller  cats* 
racts.  found  the  river  again  increased  in  width  to  abave  two  hundred 
yards,  winding  in  the  most  romantic  manner  imaginable  among  the  hilli, 
and  preserving  a  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  that  we  traced  it  to  the  south-west  above  the  fall.  WhiC 
added  extremely  to  the  beauty  of  this  picturesque  river,  which  Cap' 
tain  Lyon  and  myself  named  'after  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Biiuum* 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  oo  iti 
banks,  the  enlivening  brilliancy  of  ^  cloudless  sky,  and  the  aoim^tion 
given  to  the  scene  by  several  raindeer  that  were  grasing  bende  the 
stream.  Our  sportsmen  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  four  of  these  ani- 
mals ;  but  we  had  no  success  with  the  a eines,  the  ground  proving  ako* 
gether  too  rocky  to  use  them  with  advantage  or  safety.  The  eider- 
ducks  were  here  tolerably  numerous,  and  we  also  met  with  some  btock- 
throated  divers,  golden  plovers,  and  snow-buntings.  On  first  eotering 
the  river,  two  birds  flew  over  our  beads,  appearing  larger  than  eider- 
ducks,  but  with  much  less  white  on  their  baeks  and  wings,  and  without 
the  duck  bill.    On  our  return  down  the  river,  Captain  Lyon  landed  on 
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the  opposite  side,  for  the  parpose  of  makisg  a  drawing  of  the  fall  io  the 
best  point  of  view  ;  and  we  then  returned  on  board  at  thirty  minutes 
pest  two  P.  M.,  after  the  most  gratifying  visit  we  had  ever  paid  td  the 
shore  in  these  regions. 

The  entrance  of  this  river  lies  in  lat.  67*"  18'  06",  and  in  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  BV  25'  20'.  We  found  at  half  tide  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  water  in  mid-channel,*for  a  mile  below  the  first  shallows,  and  it 
then  quickly  deepens  to  as  many  fathoms.  The  banks  of  the  river  had 
still  a  good  deal  of  snow  cleaving  to  them  in  some  places,  and  we  nar« 
rowly  escaped  being  swanoped  by  a  hee^vy  mass  falling  off  into  the  water, 
jqst  aAer  we  had  rowed  aWay  from  the  spot.  The  mineralogical  cha- 
racter of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  continued  the  same  as  that  last 
described. 

We  found  on  our  return  that  %  fresh  southerly  bfeeze,  which  had 
been  blowing  for  several  hours,  had  driven  the  ice  to  some  distance 
{rom  the  land  ;  so  that  at  four  P.  M.,  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  had  slack- 
med,  we  cast  off  and  made  all  possible  sail  to  tbe*northward,  steering 
for  a  headland  remarkable  for  having  a  patch  of  land  towards  the  sea  that 
appeared  insular  in  sailing  along  shore.  As  we  approached  this  head- 
land,  which  I  named  after  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Leycester  Pekrhyn, 
the  prospect  became  more  and  more  enlivening ;  for  the  sea  was  found 
Io  be  navigable  in  a  degree  very  seldom  experieced  in  these  regions, 
and,  the  land  trending  two  or  three  points  to  the  westward  of  north, 
gave  us  reason  to  hope  we  should  now  be  enabled  to  take  a  decided  and 
Snal  tarn  in  that  ansiously-desired  direction.  As  we  rounded  Cape 
Penrhyn  at  seven  P.  M.,  we  began  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  ex- 
ternal body  of  ice,  sailing  close  along  that  which  was  still  attached  in 
very  heavy  floes  to  this  part  of  the  coast.  A  headland,  four  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Penrhyn,  was  named  afler  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
a  gen^man  with  whose  knowledge  and  labours  in  the  department  of 
botany  every  naturalist  is  acquainted.  Both  wind  and  tide  being  favoura- 
ble, our  progress  was  rapid  and  unobstructed,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  tttterest  and  delight  which  so  unusual  an  event  was  hailed  by  us. 
Before  midnight  the  wind  came  more  off  the  land,  and  then  became 
light  and  variable,  after  which  it  settled  in  the  north-west  with  thick 
weather  for  several  hours. 

As,  however,  we  had  now  a  channel  open  between  the  ice  and  the 
land,  not  less  than  ninemiles  in  breadth,  we  were  enabled  to  stand  off 
and  on  by  the  soundings,  and  even  to  make  considerable  progress  to 
windward.  The  coast  was  here  again  nearly  clear  of  land-ice,  and 
whereyer  a  pateh  did  occur,  the  rest  seemed  to  have  been  divided 
from  it  very  lately,  the  margin  being  free  from  any  appearance  of  rub- 
bing or  external  pressure.  The  weather  clearing  up  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  on  the  14th,  we  perceived  the  land  continued  nearly  its 
former  trending,  and  that  the  navigable  channel  was  from  four  to  five 
leagues  wide,  Uie  situation  of  the  main  body  of  the  ice  being  clearly 
marked  out  by  a  bright  <*  blink,"  in  its  usual  arch-like  form,  ovef- 
tpreading  the  whole  eastern  horizon.    Our  northern  extreme  now  m 
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sight,  was  a  piece  of  low  sandy ^lookipg  land,  which  had  the  appean&06 
of  heing  detached  from  the  higher  and  darker  land  to  the  westward; 
and  by  comparing  itssitoation  with  that  ef  the  island  of  Amitioke,  laid 
down  in  the  Esquimaux  charts,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  this  sta- 
tion which  we  had  now  reached.  A  stcip  of  the  same  kind  of  low  land 
as  that  above-mentioned,  was  also  observed  to  mn  along  the  conti- 
nental shore,  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  for  sererai  leagaes  to  the 
southward  of  our  present  station.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that  in  aailing 
to  the  northward,  we  began  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  bold  primttife 
mountains  of  the  main-land,  the  intervening  strip  of  low  and  yellow- 
looking  shore  becoming  more  and  4nore  broad,'  and  the  soundings  off 
the  coast  altering  their  character  at  the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  still  preserving  their  regularity  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
land.  We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  68^  02'  45",  our  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  ^2"  13'  32",  by  which  it  appeared  that  we  hsd  beeo 
favoured  with  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty  miles,  an  event  of  no  4rifliDg 
importance  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain  navigation.  The  sea-horses, 
of  which  we  had  occasionally  seen  a  few  for  one  or  two  days  past, 
were  here  much  more  numerous ;  which  rather  served  to  confirm  as 
in  the  belief  that  we  were  now  off  Amitioke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Esquimaux  had  represented  them  as  abundant.  From  this 
part  of  the  coast  northwards,  as  far  at  least  as  Igloolik,  these  animals 
are  perhaps  indeed  as  numerous  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  continued  beating  to  the  northward  under  all  sail  during  the  nigbt, 
the  wind  remaining  steadily  from  that  quarter  with  snoootb  water  and 
extremely  fine  weather.  Our  latitude  by  observation  at  noon,  was  66^ 
22^21",  and  the  longitude  by  chronometers,  81"  56' 55".  The  la^ 
continued  to  be  ^f  the  same  character  as  before  described,  the  hills  at 
the  back  having  now  receded  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  the  low  shore,  after  making  a  large  bend,  again  projecting  a  good 
deal  to  the  eastward.  *     ^ 

In  the  course  of  this  day  the  walruses  became  more  and  DMre  no- 
merous  every  hour,  lying  in  large  herds  upon  the  loose  pieces  of  drift- 
ice  ;  and  it  having  fallen  calm  at  one  P.  M.,  we  despatched^oor  boats  to 
cftideavonr  to  kill  some  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  they  afibrd.  On 
approaching  the  ice  our  people  found  them  huddled  close  to,  and  evea 
lying  upon,  one  another,  m  separate  droves  of  from  twelve  to  thirty,  the 
whole  number  near  the  boats  being  perhaps  about  two  hundred.  Most  of 
them  waited  quietly  to  be  fired  at ;  and  even  after  one  or  two  discbarges 
did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  but  allowed  the  people  to  land  oo 
the  ice  near  them,  and,  when  approached,  showed  an  evident  dispoai- 
tion  to  give  battle.  After  they  had  got  iiito  the  water,  three  were  struck 
with  harpoonfl  and  killed  from  the  boats.  When  first  woonded  tli^ 
became  quite  furious,  and  one,  which  had  been  struck  from  Captain 
Lyon's  boat,  made  a  resolute  attack  upon  her,  and  iniored  several  of 
tbs  planks  with  its  enormous  tusks.  A  number  of  tne  others  came 
round  them,  also  repeatedly  striking  the  wounded  animals  with  their 
tusks,  with  the  intention  either  of  getting  them  away  or  else  of  joining 
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in  the  attack  upon  them.  Many  of  these  aDimals  had  young  ones^  whkh, 
when  assaulted,  they  either  took  between  their  fore-flippers  to  carry 
off,  or  bore  away  on  their  back%.  Both  of  those  killed  by  the  Fury^s 
boats  were  females,  and  the  weight  of  the  ki^est  was  fifteen  hundred* 
weight  and  two  quarters  nearly  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  largeness  of  its  dimensions.  The  peculiar  bartcing  noise  made 
by  the  walrus,  when  irritated,  may  be  heard,  on  a  calm  day,  with  great 
distinctness,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  at  least.  We  found  musket- 
balls  the  most  certain  and  expeditious  way  of  despatching  them  after 
they  had  been  once  struck  with  the  harpoon,  the  thickness  of  their  skin 
being  such,  that  whale-lances  generally  bend  without  penetrating  it. 
One  of  these  creatures  being  accidentally  touched  by  one  of  the  oars  in 
Lieutenant  Nias*s  boat,  look  hold  of  it  between  its  flippers  and  forcibly 
twisting  it  out  of  the  man's  han^,  snapped  it  in  two.  They  produced 
Qs  very  little  oil,  the  blubber  being  thin  and  poor  at  this  season,  but 
were  welcome  in  a  way  thai  had  not  been  anticipated ;  for  some  quarters 
of  this  *'  marine  beef,''  as  Captain  Cook  has  call^  it^  being  hung  up 
for  steaks,  the  meat  was  not  only  eaten,  but  eagerly  sought  after  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion  throughout  the  voyage,  by  all  those  ampng  us 
who  could  overcome  the  prejudice  arising  chiefly  from  the  dark  colour 
of  the  flesh.  In  no  other  respect  that  1  could  ever  discover,  is  the 
meat  of  the  walrus,  when  fresh-killed,  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  or 
unpalatable.     The  heart  and  liver  are  indeed  excellent. 

While  our  boats  were  thus  engaged,  a  light  air,  that  had  sprung  up 
from  the  southward,  gradually  increased,  and  as  soon  as  our  game  was 
hoisted  in  we  bore  up  under  all  sail  along  the  land,  which  still  continued 
so  extremely  low  that  as  the  sun  got  round  ahead  we  could  scarcely 
cUstiogoish  its  points,  and  ran  alongchiefly  guided  by  the  soundings.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  we  passed  thousands  of  walruses,  large  herds  of 
which  were  lying  with  their  young  on  almost  every  loose  piece  of  ice 
we  saw.  At  midnight  we  were  abreast  of  three  small  islets,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  northernmost  of  those  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
.  •«  Ooglit,'^  and  so  marked  in  the  chart.  We  saw  something  like  huts 
{^  tents  upon  them,  but  no  other  signs  of  inhabitants  ;  we  know,  how* 
ever,  that  they  are  at  times  a  principal  resort  of  many  of  the£squimau« ; 
and  Ili^uk  first  directed  our  attention  to  them  as  the  birth-place  of  her 
ten. 

AAer  an  unobstructed  night's  run,  during  which  we  met  with  no  ice 
except  in  some  loose  ''  streams,"  the  water  became  so  much  shoder 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  greater  caution.  Though 
the  land  along  which  we  had  been  sailing  had  all  been  nearly  equally 
low,  we  now  began  to  decrease  our  soundings  to  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
fathoms,  and  the  water  appeared  much  discoloured  in  some  places. 
About  this  time  also  a  great  deal  of  high  land  came  in  sight  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  which,  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  Esquimaux 
charts,  we  took  to  be  the  large  portion  of  land  called  Keiyuk-tarruoke*^ 

*This  name  hebag  applied  by  the,  Esquimaux  to  several  other  portions  of  land, 
all  of  which  are  insular,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  simply  signifies  an 
island.  32 
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between  which  and  the  continent  the^promUe^^traitlay  that  watto  kad 
US  to  the  westward.  So  far  all  ^as  satisfactory  ;  but  after  sailing  a  few 
miles  farther  it  is  impossible  to  describe  our  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication in  perceiving  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  extending  completely 
across  the  supposed  passage  from  one  Jand  to  the  other,  it  is  tmpor* 
tant  here  to  notice,  that  our  chief  disappointment  arose,  not  from, the 
mere  presence  of  ice  blocking  up  the*dei(ired  passage,  to  which  oar 
most  anxious  hopes  had  Idng  by  anticipation  been  directed,  but  from  the 
fMLture  of  the  ice  which  constituted  our  present  impediment.  This  con- 
aisted  of  a  flo^  so  level  and  continuous,  that  a  single  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  us  of  the  disagreeable  f^ct,  that  it  was  the  ice  formed  iu 
its  present  situation  during  the  winter,  and  still  firmly  attached  to  the 
land  on  every  side.  It  was  certain,  from  its  continuous  appearance  for 
some  miles  that  we  ran  along  its  edge,  that  it  ha4  suffered  no  disraption 
this  season,  which  circumstance  involved  the  necessity  of  our  awaiting 
that  operation  which  nature  seemed  scarcely  yet  to  have  conunenced 
in  this  neighbourhood*  before  we  could  hope  to  sail  round  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  American  Continent. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.,  we  observed  several  tents  on  the 
low  snore  immediately  abreast  of  us,  and  presently  afterwards  five 
canoes  made  their  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  land-ice  intervenii^ 
between  us  and  the  beach.  As  soon  therefore  as  we  had  satisfactorUj 
*made  out  the  position  and  state  of  the*  ice,  1  left  the  Fury  in  a  boat,  io» 
companied  by  some  of  the  officers,  and  being  joined  by  Captain  Lyoo 
went  to  meet  the  Esquimaux,  being  extremely  desirous  of  learning  from 
them  all  the  particulars  of  ouf  situation. «  We  soon  found  by  the  cau- 
tious manner  in  which  the  canoes  approached  us,  that  our  Winter  Island 
friends  had  not  yet  reaehed  this  neighbourhood.  In  a  fewHuDotet 
after  we  had  joined  them,,  however,  a  ten  presents  served  to  dissipate 
all  their  apprehensions,  if  indeed  people  could  be  said  to  entertain  anj 
who  thus  fearlessly  met  us  half  way ;  and  we  immediately  persuaded 
them  to  turn  back  with  us  to  the  shore.  Being  under  sail  in  the  boi^ 
with  a  fresh  breeze,  we  took  two  of  the  canoes  in  tow  and  dragged 
them  along  at  a  great  rate,  muck  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  £«qiiiiiiaia» 
who  were  very  assiduous  in  piloting  us  to  the  best  landing-place  apoa 
the  ice,  where  we  were  met  by  several  of  their  companions  and  coo- 
ducted  to  the  teats.  Before  we  had  reached  the  shore  however,  we 
bad  obtained  one  very  interesting  piece  of  information,  namely,  that  it 
was  Igloolik  on  which  we  were  now  abodt  to  land,  and  that  we  mnal 
therefore  have  made  a  very  near  approach  to  the  strait,  which,  as  ire 
hoped,  was  to  conduct  us  once  more  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

We  found  here  two  divisions  of  tents,  there  being  ekven  where  we 
landed,  and  five  more.about  half  a  mile  to  the  northware.  They  were 
situated  on  a  low  narrow  bank,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  running  along  the  island  parallel  to  the  beach,  (rooi 
which  it  is  distant  only  a  few  yards.  Within  thia  bank  were  namerooi 
ponds  of  water  and  much  swampy  gfound,  and  beyond  these,  at  the 
back* the  xdted  gradually  arises  to  a  somewhat  greater  height.   By  the 
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time  we  reached  the  tent»  we  were  sarroaaded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  wo- 
Aien,  and  children,  all  carrying  some  tpifling  article  which  tbey  offered 
in  barter,  a  basihess  thej  seemed  to  understand  as  well,  and  to  need 
much  more  than  their  countrymen  to  the  southward.  It  is  pleasing  aA 
well  as  remarkable  to  find  these  people,  even  at  our  first  intercourse 
with  them,  always  appearing  to  entertain  a  sort  of  intuitive  idea  of  th« 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Kabloonas  towards  them,  and  of  their  wish 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  enrich  them.  No  sooner  therefore  is  the 
first  of  these  ideas  confined  by  a  kind  and  friendly  behaviour  than* 
they  begin  to  trv  what  they  can  get  from  their  new  visiters.  We  were 
of  course  not  backward  in  promoting  a  good  undersUlnding  by  means 
of  such  presents  as  we  had  brought  with  hs,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  our  giving  them  any  thing  gratis,  always  offering  some  trifle 
in  exchange,  and  eipressiug  hesitation  and  surprise  when  we  declined 
accepting  it.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  among  people  who 
scarcely  know  what  a  frec^'gift  is  am&ng  themselves  ;  but  they  were 
not  long  in  getting  rid  of  all  delicacy  or  hesitation  on  this  score; 

The  tents,  which  varied  in* size  according  to  the  number  of  occu 
pants,  consiiited  of  set^ral  seal  and  walrus  skins,  the  former  dressed 
without  the  hair,  and  the  latter  with  the  thick  outer  coat  taken  off,  and 
the  rest  shaved  thin  so  as  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  light  through 
it.  These  were  put  together  in  a  clumsy  and  irregular  patchwork, 
forming  a  sort  of  bag  of  a  shape  rhiher  oval  than  round,  and  supported 
Dear  the  middle  by  a  rude  tent-pole  composed  of  several  dier's  horns 
or  the  bones  of  other  animals  lashed  together.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  is  attached  another  short  piece  of  bone  at  right  angles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  skins  a  little  at  the  top,  which  is  generally  from 
six  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  tent-pole 
rests  on  a  large  stone,  to  keep  it  from  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  being 
no  way  secured,  is  frequently  knocked  down  by  persons  acciSentaliy 
coming  against  it,  and  again  re-placed  upon  the  stone.  The  lower 
borders  of  the  skins  are  heU  down  by  stones  laid  on  them  outside  ;  and 
to  keep  the  whole  fabric  in  an  erect  position,  a  line  of  thong  is 
extended  from  the  top,  on  the  side  where  the  door  is,  to  a  larger  stone 
traced  at  some  distance.  The  door  consists  merely  of  two  flaps,  contri- 
ved so  as  to  overlap  one  another,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  stone  laid  up- 
on them  at  the  bottom.  This  entrance  faces  the  south  or  south-east ; 
and  as  the  wind  was  now  blowing  fresh  from  that  quarter  and  thick  snow 
beginning  to  fall,  these  habitations  did  not  impress  us  at  first  sight  with 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  comfort  and  accommodation  afforded  by 
them.  The  interior  of  the  tents  may  be  described  in  few  words.  On  one 
side  of  the  end  next  the  door  is  the  usual  stone  lamp  resting  on  any 
other  rough  stones,  with  the  ooikooseek  or  cooking-pot  suspended  over 
it ;  and  round  this  are  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  the  rest  of 
the  women's  utensils,  together  with  great  lumps  of  raw  seahorse  flesh 
and  blubber,  which  at  fhis  season  they  enjoyed  in  most  disgusting 
abundance.  At  the  inner  end  of  the  tent,  which  is  also  the  broadest, 
and  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  whole  apartment,  their  skins  are 
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bid  as  a  bed,  baring  under,  them  some  of  Uie  andrameda  tetr4»gontk 
when  the  ground  is  hard,  but  in  this  case  placed  on  the  bare  dry  shin- 
gle. Comfortless  as  these  simple  habitations  appeared  to  us  in  a  snow* 
storm,  they  are  in  geKeral  not  deficient  in  warmth  as  sumaier  resi- 
dences ;  and  being  easily  removed  from  pfoce  to  place,  they  are  cer- 
tainly well  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  this  wandering  people. 
When  a  larger  habitation  than  usual  is  required,  they  contrive,  by  p«t* 
ting  two  of  these  together,  to  form  a  sort  of  double  tent,  somewhat  re« 
sembling  a  marquee,  and  supported  by  two  poles.  The  difference 
between  these  tents  and  the  one  I  had  seen  at  Lyon  Inlet  the  preceding 
autumn,  struck  me  as  remarkable,  these  baring  no  wall  of  stones  around 
them,  as  is  usual  in  many  tlfbt  we  have  before  met  with,  nor  do  1 
know  their  reason  for  adopting  this  different  mode  of  construction* 

Even  if  it  were  not  the  natural  and  happy  disposition  of  these  peo- 
ple to  be  pleased,  and  to  place  Implicit  cqnndeoce  wherever  kind  treat* 
ment  is  eiperienced,  that  confidence  would  soon  hare  been  ensured 
by  our  knowledge  of  their  friends  and  relations  to  the  southward,  aod 
the  information  which  we  were  enabled  to  give  respecting  their  late 
and  intended  movements.  Thin,  while  it  excited  m  them  extreme 
sur^pnse,  served  also  at  onco'to  rent^e'  all  distrust  or  apprebensioo, 
so  that  we  soon  founf  ourselves  on  the  best  t^rms.ioiaginable.  In  re*' 
turn  for  all  this  interestttog  information,  Hiey  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
different  portions  of  land  in  sight,  many  of  which'  being  recogpiised  ia 
their  countrymen^s  charts,  wc  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  of  oar 
being  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait  to  which  all  our  hopes 
were  directed.  We  now  found  also  that  a  point  of  land  in  si|(ht,  a  wm 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  tents,  was  near  that  marked  Ping'H  ku» 
lik  on  Ewerat's  Chart,  and  that,  therefore,  the  low  shore  along  which 
we  had  been  constantly  saihng  the  preceding  night,  was  certainly  a  part 
of  the  Continent. 

By  the  time  we  had  distributed  most  of  our  presents,  and  told 
some  long  stories  about  Winter-Island,  to  all  which  they  Hstened  with 
eager  delight  and  interest,  we  found  the  weather  becoming  so  iocleas* 
ent  as  to  &termine  us  to  make  the  best  of  eur  way  on  lioard,  and  to 
take  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  our  visit  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  weather  became  more  severe  ani  the  wind  drew  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  ice,  as  we  rowed  out^so  that  the  signal  guns  fired  occa- 
sionally by  the  ships  to  point  out  their  situation  io  us,  were  less  and  lesi 
distinctly  heard.  AAer  pulling  out  for  an  hour  and  a  half^  Captaie 
Lyon,  who  had  a  boat's  crew  composed  of  officers,  and  had  unforia- 
nately  broken  one  of  his  oar%  wa&  under  tha  necessity  of  retuming  to 
the  shore.  My  anxiety  lest  the  ships  should  be  ventured  too  near 
the  shore,  from  a  desire  to  pick  up  the  boats,  induced  loe  to  per- 
severe an  hour  longer,  when  the  wind  having  increased  to  a  gale,  which 
prevented  our  hearing  any  of  Che  guns,  I  reluctantly  liore  up  ibr  our 
lormer  landing-place.  So  rapidly,  however,  had  the  sea  broken  up 
the  whole  margin  of  the  land-ice,  that  this  could  no  longer  be  recogu- 
sed,  and  it  was  with  our  utmost  exertions  that  we  at  lengtk  succeeded 
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in  reaohiiig  aoy  part  of  te  fixed  floe,  ia  consequence  of  the  quantitj 
of  loose  and  driftif^  Ipasses  now  occupying  its  margin.  In  forcing 
through  these,  the  hoatwas  stove  by  a  sharp  corner  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  was  full  of  water  up  to  the  thwarts  when  we  reached  the  grounded 
ice.  Af^er  repairing  this  damage  and  securing  the  boat,  we  walked  to 
the  shore,  where  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Hech's  boat  safely  hauled  up*^ 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  having  quartered  themselves  at  the  south* 
ern  tents,  we  took  up  our  lodgings  Bt  the  others,  to  which  we  f^ere 
welcomed  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner.  That  we  might 
incommode  the  Esquimaux  as  little* as  possible,  we  divided  into  parties 
of  two  in  each  tent,  though  they  would  willingly  have  accommodated 
twice  that  number.  Immediately  on  our  ^rival,  they  offered  us  dry 
boots,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  wercf  entirely  ''  rigged  out"  in 
their  dresses,  which,  thoroughly  drenched  as  we  were  by  the  sea, 
proved  no  small  comfort  to  us.  '^  With  these,  and  a  seal-skin  or  two  as 
a  blanket,  we  kept  ourselves  tolerably  wvrm  during  a  most  inclement 
night ;  and  the  tents,  which  but  a  few  hours  before  we  had  looked  upon 
as  the  most  comfortless  habitatioas  imaginable,  now  afforded  us  a  suf* 
ficient  and  most  acceptable  shelter. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  'de'afing  otft  our  information  from  Ihe 
southward,  atid  never'  dUi&r  an^  arrival  excite  more  anxious  inquiries 
than  those  we  were  niJw  obliged  to  answer.  So  intimate  was  the  know*- 
ledge  we.  possesse*d«respectiDg  many  of  Hheir  relationships,  that  by  the 
help  of  a  memorandum  book  in  which  thes^had  been  inserted,  I  believe 
we  almost  at  times  ex«ited  a  degree  of  superstitious  alarm  in  their 
miods.  This  sort  of  gossip  and  incessant  ^chattering  and  laughing  con- 
tinued till  near  midnight,  when  the  humeroub  visiters  in  our  tents  began 
to  retjre  to  their  own,  and  to  leave  us  to  our  repose* 

Awaking  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  1 7tl9r,  I  found  that  the  weather  had 
moderated  and  4:leared  up  ;  and  the  ships  soon  afler  appearing  in  sight, 
we  called  our  boat's  crew  up,  and  sent  one  of  the  Esquimaux  round  to 
the  other  tents  to  inform  Captain  Lyon  of  our  setting  out.  Several  of 
tfae» natives  accompanied  us  to  our  boat  which  they  cheerfully  helped 
us  to  launch,  and  then  went  round  to  another  part  of  the  beach  for  their 
own  canoes.  A  thick  fog  had  come  on  before  this  time,  notwithstand- 
iog  which  however  we  managed  to  find  the  ships,  and  got  on  board  by 
seven  o'clock.  Five  canoes  arrived  soon  af\er,  and  the  wind  being 
now  light  and  variable,  we  lay  to  for  an  hour  to  repay  our  kind  friends 
for  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  given  us.  After  supplying  them 
abundantly  with  tin  canisters,  knives,  and  pieces  of  iron-whoop,  we 
hauled  to  the  north-eastward  to  continue  ^ur  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  ice,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  the  late  gale  had  in  Uiis  respect  done 
us  some  service. 

Lieutenant  Nias  informed  me  on  my  return,  that  the  ships  had,  as  I 
apprehended,  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  beating  off  the 
shore  and  the  ice,  upon  which  the  gale^  had  directly  blown  with  a  good 
deal  of  sea^  The  Hecla  had  indeed  been  once  driven  upon  the  mai^ 
of  the  floe,  where  she  remained  in  a  very  awkward  situation  for  half  an 
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hour,  and  then  fortunately  effected  her  escape ;  after  which,  by  canTiog 
a  press  of  canvass,  both  stiips  succeeded  in  gaining  an  offing,  though  not 
without  much  fatigue  from  constant  wet  and  exertion* 

The  fog  continued  with  a  light  and  variable  easterly  wind  daring  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  that  we  could  tee  but  a  short  distance.  As  far  as  we 
could  ^libtinguish  at  interv ^ils,  however,  the  land-lbe  appeared  to  ttretth 
quite  across  the  qiouth  of  the  strait  as  before.  The  soundings  were  regular 
in  the  offing,  varying  from  thirty-six  to  filty-five  fathoms  according  to  our 
distance  from  the  island.  On  the  18th,  the  weather  was  at  times  soffi* 
ciently  clear  to  allow  us  a  glimpse  of  the  eastern  land,  a  pari  of  which 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  islands  lying  off  the  hieher  and  contintioiif 
shore  of  Keiyuk-ttirrUoke,  and  as  it  was  possible  that  this  shore  migbt 
be  gained  by  sailing  round  these  and  getting  within  them,  1  determined 
on  making  the  attempt ;  and  acquainting  Captain  Lyon  with  my  inten- 
tions, appointed  Igloolik  as  our  rendezvous  in  case' ef  separation.  This 
latter  contingency  seemed  now  the  more  likely,  as  weH  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  the  ibggy^vfttiSer,  as  on  account  of  the  eea  bein^ 
entirely  free  from  drifl-ice  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  continued  to  beat  to  the  south-eastward  during  the  night,  the 
weather  bein^ less  foggy,  but  the  atmosphere  still  moist  and  uncomfort- 
able. In  the  first  watch,  we  came  to  a  line  of  tangle-weed  floating  on 
the  surface,  extending  many  miles  in  length,  and  marking  by  its  position 
the  margin  of  a  strong  tide  setting  the  ships  towards  the  islands,  roand 
which  we  were  trying  to  beat.  We  frequently  shoaled  in  a  single  cast 
from  (iflean  to  eight  and  a  half  fathoms,  and  were  several  times  obliged 
to  keep  b^fiire  the  wind  to  deepen  the  water.  This  tide  appeared 
the  more  striking,  as  near  Igloolik  we  could  not  perceive  the  ships 
to  be  inflneoced  by  any  stream  or  current :  here  however  it  proved  to 
strong,  that  we  could  make  liltle  or  no  ^y  against  it  till  afler  midnight 

The  f  tvourable  tide  contifiue*d  till  about  six  A.M.  on  the  l9th,  when 
we  had  made  cofisiderable  progress,  but  without  much  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  our  project  of  getting  within  the  islands.  This,  as  we  advanced, 
proved  more  and  more  impracticable,  as  we  found  that  the  land-ice  ftfli 
occupied  all  the  intervals  between  the  islands  as  well  as  between  them 
and  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  and  in  many  places  still  projected  alto  a  mile  or 
two  to  seaward.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoony  the  weather  cleared  op, 
and  at  noon,  having  still  continued  to  sail  to  the  eastward,  we  observed 
in  lat.  69  26'  06',  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  being  79"  ST  KT. 
In  this  situation,  a  great  deal  of  land,  chiefly  low,  and  much  of  it  ap- 
parently insular,  was  in  sight  to  the  eastward  ;  but  the  distance  at 
which  we  were  kept  by  the  ice  prevented  our  fairly  examining  it.  In 
the  evening,  however,  having  run  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  longi- 
tude  of  79"  22*  16"  by  good  observations,  we  found  ourselves  pretty 
well  embayed,  the  land  extending  as  far  round  as  a  S.  b.  E.  baring. 
The  ice  was  here  also  for  the  first  time  loojse  and  detached,  occasion- 
ally streauiing  off  from  the  land,  but  not  open  enough  to  allow  of  oar 
working  among  it  In  hopes  therefore  of  its  being  entirely  drifted  fron 
the  land  by  the  northerly  breeze  that  had  lately  sprung  up,  we  lay  to  do. 
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ring  night,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  gel  wkhio  it,  being  deternnined 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  eventuall);  £tcilitate  our  progress 
alongshore  to  the  westward.  The  soundings  were  here  small,  varying 
capidly  as^  the  ships  were  swept  over  the  ground  by  the  tide,  but  seldom 
amounting  to  twenty  fathoms.  The  l^ttom  was  covered  with  broken 
shells,  of  which  great  numbers  always  came  up  with  the  lead.  Having 
a  deep  cast  of  thirty-five  fathoms,  Dr.  Marcet's  bottle  was  sent  do*  n 
near  the  botlom,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found  to  be 
31|%  thfrt  of  the  surface  at  the  time  being  34|'  by  the  same  thermome- 
ter. A  great  number  of  walruses  were  lying  on  pieces  of  ice,  and  a 
few  king-ducks  and  silvery  gulls  flying  near  the  ships. 

00  the  morning  of  the  20tb,  greaft  quantities  of  iee  continued  to  stream 
off  from  the  land,  but  as  it  wad  much  too  close  to  allow  us  to  work  in- 
shore through  it,  w^were  under  the  necessity  of  standing  back  a  little 
to  the  westward,  to  avoid  hampering  the  ship^,  and  in  hopes  of  the  ice 
thus  drifting  past  us  to  the  southward.  We  iirst)  however,  hove  to 
for  half  an  hour,  to  obtain  upon  a  ffo«  of  ice  ^he  true  variation,  which 
proved  to  be  79  20' 52"  westerly,  and  then  pushed  to  the  westward  till 
we  fouiHl  the  ships  a  little  more  at  liberty.  In  the  course  of  this  day's 
navigation,  we  met  with  many  large  floes,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  detached  from  the  land. 

1  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  remark  how  valusd)le  the  geographical 
information  received  from  the  Esquimaux  had  now  proved  tp  us,  espe- 
cially at  this  particular  crisis.  On  our  arrival  off  Igloolik,  we.  bad  sud- 
denly been  arrested  in  o«r  progress  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice, 
appearing  to  occupy  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlet  or  strait  leading  in 
the  very  direction  in  which  it  was  our  business  to  seek  and  to  force  a 
passage.  On  tracing  the  northern  land  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit, 
we  now  had  it  in  sight  reaching  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  almost  to  a  south  bedting,  rendering  it  at  least  as 
likely  as  not  that  it  would  be  found  to  continue  as  far  as  Fox's  Farthest, 
or  even  to  join  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  true,  that  in  any 
case,  nothing  short  of  actual  examination  was  to  be  deemed  conclusive 
or  admissable  by  us,  and  that  therefore  it  was  our  business  to  wait 
till  such  examination  could  be  effected  :  but  who  that  can  place  himself 
for  a  moment  in  our  situation,  will  fait  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  in- 
formation, which  left  no  doubt  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  lands 
before  us,  as  respected  the  existence  of  the  strait,  and  thus  saved  us  the 
inconceivable  suspense  and  anxiety  which  entire  ignorance  on  this  sub** 
ject  would  not  fail  to  have  occasioned  ? 

'  Finding  that  a  further  examination  of  the  eastern  lands  could  not  at 
present  be  carried  on,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hampering  the  shipis 
at  a  time  when,  for  aught  that  we  knew,  the  ice  might  be  breaking  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  we  stood  back  to  the  westward,  and,  having 
fetched  near  the  middle  of  Igloolik,  were  gratified  in  observing  that 
a  lai^e  **  patch"  of  the  fixed  ice"^  had  broken  off  and  drifted  out  of  sight 

*  The  expression  "  fixed  ice"  appearing  be^tter  suited  tp  our  present  obstacle  jthan 
tbat  of  <*  land  ice,"  I  sbalUn  future  adopt  it  in  speaking  of  this  barrier. 
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daring  oar  absence.  At  nine  A.  M.  w.e  saw  eleven  canOes  coming  out 
from  the  shore,  our  distance  from  the  tents  being  about  foar  miles, 
where  our  soundings  were  from  eleven  to  twelve  fathoms,  hamg 
shoaled  gradually  id  the  last  two  or  three  miles  from  forty-two  to  tint 
depth.  As  the  new  line  of  ice  led  us  something  to  examine,  we  bore 
op  along  its  edge  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of 
oiri*  friends,  who  were  approaching  us  with  loud  shouts  during  the  time 
of  divine  service.  After  this  the  wind  backed  more  to  the  southward, 
and  thick  snow  coming  on,  so' as  to  prevent  our  seeing  ahead,  we  bore 
to  for  the  canoes,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  communicated  with  the 
Hecla.  We  now  hoisted  two  of  them  on  board,  their  owners  Ka-kie 
and  ^Twyak'ka  beiiig  very  well  pleased  with  the  expedient  to  avoid  da- 
maging them  alongside.  Above  an  hour  was  occupied  in  endeavooriag 
to  gain  additional  information  respecting  the  land  to  the  westward,  sod 
the  time  when  we  might  expect  the  ice  to  break  up  in  the  strait,  after 
wbich  we  dismissed  them  with  various  useful  presents ;  the  atmosphere 
becoming  extremely  thick  with  snow,  and  threatening  a  repetition  of  tbe 
same  inclement  weather  as  we  had  lately  experienced.  The  sdow 
ceasing,  however,  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  we  foand  ourselrei 
close  to  a  small  island  called  by  the  Esquimaux  See-o-wak,  and  bliddown 
by  Iligliuk  in  her  chart  with  astonishing  precision.  This  little  island, 
which,  from  its  extreme  lowness,  and  being  situated  just  in  tbe  middle 
bfthe  mouth  of  the  strait,  is  somewhiit  dangerous,  subsequently  r^ 
ceived  the  name  of  Tern  Island,  from  the  immense  namberof  those  birdf 
found  upon  it  It  is  almost  entirely  surroanded  with  shoals,  particu- 
larly on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides,  bat  attention  to  the  leads  is  sdl- 
cient  to  prevent  danger,  and  the  grounded  ice  is  in  general  a  tolerablj 
safe  beacon.  The  wind  havipg  now  veered  to  the  northward  and  west* 
ward,  with  clear  weather,  I  directed  the  ships  to  be  made  fast  to  tbe 
fixed  ice  between  Tern  Island  and  another  to  the  northward  of  Iglodiki 
this  being  a  favourable  situation  for' observing  any  alteration  that  migbt 
take  place.  I  was  desirous,  moreover,  of  obtaining  good'observatiowfor 
oar  position  and  angles  for  the  survey,  which  the  state  of  the  weather 
had  prevented  our  doing  since  our  arrival  off  tbe  strait 

About  this  time  we  began  to  insert  in  the  log  the  true  courses  oolji 
and  to  conduct  the  ships  by  a  kind  of  dial-plate  purposely  constructed, 
of  which  the  sight-vane  was  kept  constantly  directed  towards  tie  son 
when  that  object  was  visible,  and  set  according  to  its  azimuth  at  tbe  cor* 
responding  apparent  tioie.  This  method  was  now  resorted  to,  not  lo 
much  on  account  of  any  increased  sluggishness  in  the  traversing  of  tbe 
compasses,  though  this  indeed  was  at  times  considerable,  as  from  tbe 
extreme  practical  inconvenience  of  applying  to  compass  courses  a  la^^ 
and  ever-varying  correction  for  the  effect  of  local  attractioo  on  dil- 
forent  directions  of  the  ship's  head.  We  were  not  at  this  time  aware 
that  the  needles  were,  in  this  neighbourhood,  subject  to  be  infloeoced 
by  other  local  attractions  than  those  produced  by  tbe  iron  in  tbe  ihip^ 

We  lay  here  in  fifty-two  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  soft  greenish  mod. 
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Some  water  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms  was  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  SIX**,  that  of  the  surface  being  30  J"  by  the  same  thermometer, 
and  of  the  air  32°.     We  had  now  the  first  opporiunity  of  closely  ex- 
amining the  thict:nes6  of  the  ice  that  opposed  so  complete  a  barrier  to 
;,  P?**  progress  to  the  westward,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that 
'  *t  scarcely  exceeded  a  foot  in  any  part,  and  was  generally  much  thinner 
than  this,  besides  being  full  of  pools  of  water  that  were  rapidly  dissplv- 
ing  it  into  holes.     We  now  also  remarked  that  the  tides  were  extremely 
small  in  this  place,  compared  with  those  to  which  we  had  lately  been 
accustomed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  this  circumstance  might  partly 
qt  least  be  attributed  the  late  retention  of  the  ice,  which  must  have 
been  immediately  broken  up  by  a  stream  of  any  considerable  rapidity. 
The  wind  freshening  up  strong  from  the  north-west,  with  a  return  of 
thick  weather,  we  escaped,  by  making  fast  to  the  ice,  a  very  inclement 
dDd  disagreeable  night. 

The  weather  cleared  up  sufficiently  on  the  22d,  to  allow  us  to  obtain 
observations,  though  the  ice  was  found  to  be  so  much  in  motion  that 
we  could  only  use  the  instruments  by  removing  them  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  sea.  The  margin  of  the  floe  had  a  waving  motion  with 
^he  swell,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  thin  salt-water 
ice.  We  were  here  in  lat.  69"  33'  27",  and  in  longitude,  by  chronome- 
ters, 8r  09'  13" ;  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  being  87°  37'  09" ;  and 
the  variation  82°  21'  61°'  westerly.  The  weather  clearing  still  more  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  the  first  distinct,  though  still  very  distant  view  of 
.  the  land  to  the  westward,  in  which  a  number  of  breaks  and  openings 
appeared,  leaving  us  in  doubt  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  strait,  which 
lay  somewhere  between  a  West  and  N.  W.  b.  W.  bearing  from  our 
present  station.  '  The  wind  becoming  light  and  variable  in  the  evening 
we  cast  off  from  the  ice,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ross  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  whole  flock  of  the  Larus  Sabini,  thus  confirming  the  accuracy 
of  Iligliuk's  information  respecting  this  rare  and  elegant  bird.  They 
were  in  company  with  a  number  of  tern  and  boatswains,  but  still  keeping 
in  a  separate  flock.  We  did  not  see  many  walruses  in  the  ofling ;  those 
animals  appearing  to  prefer  the  shoaler  water  immediately  ofl*  Igloolik, 
where  they  are  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  afford  an  easy,  abundant, 
imd  luxurious  subsistence  to  the  Esquimaux.  In  the  offing  we  more 
frequently  met  with  seals,  and  generally  of  a  large  size,  lying  upon  the 
ice ;  but  these  creatures  are  so  watchful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach 
them  within  gun-shot  before  they  tumble  themselves  into  their  holes. 

On  the  23d  we  went  on  shore  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Esquimaux, 
who  came  down  on  the  ice  in  great  numbers  to  receive  us,  repeatedly 
stroking  down  the  front  of  their  jackets  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  as 
they  advanced,  a  custom  not  before  mentioned,  as  we  had  some  doubt 
about  it  at  Winter  Island,  and  which  they  soon  discontinued  here. 
They  also  frequently  called  out  tima,  a  word,  which  according  to 
Hearne,  signifies  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  **  What  cheer  ?"  and 
which  Captain  Franklin  heard  frequently  used  on  first  accosting  the 
natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gopper-Mine-River.     It  seems  to  be  among 
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these  people  a  Balutation  equivalent  to  that  understood  by  these  traTel- 
lers,  or  at  least  some  equally  civil  and  friendly  one,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  attention  which  they  paid  us  on  landing.  Some  individual 
always  attached  himself  to  each  of  us  imgaediately  on  our  leaving  the 
boat,  pointing  out  the  best  road,  and  taking  us  by  the  hand  or  arm  to 
help  us  over  the  streams  of  water  or  fissures  in  Xhe  ice,  and  attending  us 
wherever  v^e  went  during  our  stay  on  shore. 

The  day  proving  extremely  fine  and  pleasant,  every  thing  assumed  a 
different  appeacance    from  that   at  our  former  visit,  and  we  passed 
some  hours  on  shore  very  agreeably.     About  half  a  mile  inland  of  the 
tents,  and  situated  upon  the  rising  ground  beyond  the  swamps  and  ponds 
before  mentioned,  we  found  the  ruins  of  several  winter  habitations, 
which,  upon  land  so  low  as  Igloolik,  formed  very  conspicuous  objects 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  to  seaward.     These  were  of  the  same 
circular  and  dome-hke  form  as  the  snow-huts,  but  built  with  much  more 
durable  materials  ;  the  lower  part  or  foundation  being  of  stones,  and 
the  rest  of  the  various  bones  of  the  whale  and  walrus,  gradually  inclin- 
ing inwards  and  meeting  at*the  top.     The  crevices,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  out  side,  were  then  covered  with  turf,  which,  with  the  additional 
coating  of  snow  in  the  winter,  serves  to  exclude  the  cold  air  very  effect- 
ually.    The  entrance  is  towards  the  south,  and  consists  of  a  passage 
ten  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  two  in  height  and  breadth,  built  of  flat 
slabs  of  stone,  having  the  same  external  covering  as  that  of  the  huts. 
The  beds  are  raised  by  stones  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  occupy 
about  one  third  of  the  apartment  at  the  inner  end,  and  the  windows 
and  a  part  of  the  roofs  had  been  taken  away  for  the  convenience  of  re- 
moving their  furniture  in  the  spring.     It  was  a  natural  inference  from 
the  nature  of  these  habitations,  that  these  people,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
them,  were  consent  residents  on  this  spot,  which  indeed  seemed  admi- 
rably calculated  to  afford  in  luxurious  profusion  all  that  constitutes  £&• 
quimaux  felicity.     This,  however,  did  not  afterwards  prove  to  be  ab- 
solutely the  case';  for  though  Igloolik,  (as  perhaps  the  name  may  im- 
ply,) is  certainly  one  of  their  principal  and  favourite  rendezvous,  yet 
we  subsequently  found  the  island  entirely  deserted  by  them  at  the  same 
season. 

In  every  direction  around  the  huts  were  lying  innumerable  bones  of 
walruses  and  seals,  together  with  skulls  of  dogs,  bears,  and  foxes,  on 
many  of  which  a  part  of  the  putrid  flesh  still  remaining  sent  forth  the 
most  offensive  effluvia.  We  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  also  a 
number  of  human  skulls  lying  about  among  the  rest,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  huts  ;  and  were  somewhat  inclined  to  be  out  of  humour  on  this 
account  with  our  new  friends,  who  not  only  treated  the  matter  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  but  on  observing  that  we  were  inclined  to  add  some 
of  them  to  our  collections,  went  eagerly  about  to  look  for  them,  and 
tumbled,  perhaps,  the  craniums  of  some  of  their  own  relations,  into  our 
bag,  without  delicacy  or  remorse.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  island 
we  soon  after  met  with  similar  relics  no  better  disposed  of;  but  we  had 
yet  to  learn  how  little  pains  these  peopled  take  to  place  their  dead  out 
of  the  reach  of  hungry  bears  or  anatomical  coHectors. 
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We  found  here  a  very  abundant  Vegetation,  which  is  much  favoured 
by  the  numerous  streamlets  and  ponds,  as  well  as  by  the  manure  afforded 
by  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Esquimaux  near  this  spot.  In  some 
places  were  many  hundred  yards  of  square  spaee  covered  with  moss  of 
a  beautiful  soft  velvet-like  appearance,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour 
such  as  I  never  saw  before  ;  and  perhaj^  indeed  mpss  cannot  well  be 
more  luxuriant.  As  I  shall  have  abundant  opportunities  of  speaking 
•more  in  detail  of  the  natural  productions  of  this  island,  with  which  we 
unfortunately  became  much  better  acquainted  than  we  wished,  I  shall 
only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  mineralogical  character  was  essentially 
different  from  that  last  examined  to  the  southward,  consisting  almi^st 
entirely  of  innumerable  fragments  of  thin  schistose  limestone,  on  many 
of  which  are  fossil  impressions,  and  in  others  the  cellular  structure 
usually  exhibited  by  madreporite.  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  shall 
also  defer  speaking  of  the  geographical  position  of  Igloolik,  and  of  the 
observations  now  made  here  on  the  tides  ;  a  cursory  and  unconnected 
notice  or  two  on  this  subject  being  of  little  or  no  importance,  where 
more  ample  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  account  we  gave  of  our  visit  to  the  shore  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  those  who  had  not  yet  landed,  and  the  ice  re- 
maining unchanged  on  the  24th,  a  couple  of  boats  were  despatched 
from  each  ship  with  a  large  party  of  the  ofiicer^s  and  men,  while  the 
ships  stood  off  and  on.  On  the  relurn  of  the  boats  in  the  evening,  I 
found  from  Lieutenant  Reid,  that  a  new  family  of  the  natives  had  arriv- 
ed to-day  from  the  main  land,  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  fine  sal- 
moD  and  venison,  of  which  some  very  acceptable  samples  were  procur- 
ed for  both  ships.  .  Being  desirous  of  following  up  so  agreeable  a  kind 
of  barter,  1  went  on  shore  the  next  morning  for  that  purpose,  but  could 
only  procure  a  very  small  quantity  offish  from  the  tent  of  the  new-com- 
er, a  middle-aged,  noisy,  but  remarkably  intelligent  and  energetic  man, 
named-Tod/ema^.  After  some  conversation,  we  found  from  this  man 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  frosh  supply  offish,  three  days  would  be  re- 
quired ;  this  prevented  my  putting  into  execution  a  plan  of  going  out  to 
the  place  where  the  fish  v.ere  caught,  which  tve  at  first  understood  to  be 
near  at  hand.  We  therefore  employed  all  our  eloquence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  a  supply  of  this  kind  by  means  of  the  Esquimaux  them- 
selves, in  which  we  at  length  so  far  succeeded,  thatT^olemak  ^promised, 
for  certain  valuable  considerations  of  w^ood  and  iron,  to  set  out  on  this 
errand  the  following  day. 

The  weather  being  remarkably  fine  and  pleasant,  we  amused  our- 
selves for  an  hour  or  two  in  paddling  about  in  canoes  in  a  small  lake, 
and  soon  found  the  art  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  their  unsteadi- 
ness at  first  inclines  one  to  suppose.  A  great  deal  undoubtedly  de- 
pends on  the  habit  of  keeping  the  body  in  a  central  and  erect  position, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  rim  of  the  hole,  because 
this,  from  its  height,  acts  as  a  lever  in  oversetting  the  canoe.  They 
are  by  no  means,  however,  so"  crank"  as  they  appear,  easily  coming 
^own  to  their  "bearings,"  but  then  requiring  considerable  force  to  press 
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them  farther.  The  greatest  difficulty  we  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  them  was  to  prevent  **  hroachiag  to"  when  going  before  the 
wind,  the  rower  sitting  so  near  the  centre  as  to  eiert  his  power  to 
great  disadvantage  in  taming  their  heads  in  any  direction.  Paddling 
head  to  wind  is  by  far  the  most  easy  and  pleasant.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  overset  a  canoe  than  what  we  call  *'  catching  a  crab"  with  the 
paddle,  which  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  but  1  believe  that 
any  seaman  might,  after  a  few  months'  practice,  render  himself  as  ex- 
pert as  the  Esquimaux  in  the  management  of  these  frail  coracles,  at  least 
for  every  purpose  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  on  board  Captain  Lyon  made  the  signal  to 
**  communicate  with  me,"  for  thie  purpose  of  offering  his  services  to  ac- 
company our  fisherman  on  his  proposed  journey,  attended  by  one  of 
the  Hecla's  men ;  to  which,  in  the  present  unfavourable  state  of  the 
ice,  I  gladly  consented,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  procuring  informa- 
tion of  interest  during  this  our  unavoidable  detention.  I  therefore 
gave  Captain  Lyon  an  order  to  this  effect,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
acquirement  of  geographical  and  natural  knowledge ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  occasioniitg  detention  to  the  Expedition,  limiting  the 
time  of  his  absence  to  the  morning  of  the  30th.  Being  equipped  with 
a  small  tent,  blankets,  and  four  day's  provision,  Captain  Lyon  led  us  at 
ten  P.  M.,  when  1  made  sail  to  re-examine  the  margin  of  the  ice. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  sleet  on  the  26th,  which  we  regret- 
ted on  Captain  Lyon's  account,  but  considered  favourable  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ice.  On  reaching  the  margin  of  ti^e  floe  a  slight  differ- 
ence was  perceptible,  as  to  its  extent  sea-ward,  which  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  breaking  off  by  piece-meal,  an  operation  that  was  continual- 
ly though  slowly  going  on,  while  its  general  position  and  continuity 
from  side  to  side  of  the  strait  remained  as  before.  Tlie  sea  was  still  en- 
tirely free  from  drift  or  moving  ice,  as  far  as  we  could  distinguish  from 
the  mast-head  in  clear  weather ;  and  we  now  began  to  remark,  that 
whenever  a  mass  was  separated  from  the  fixed  floe,  it  drifted  away  to 
the  south-east  and  never  returned.  The  consequence  was,  that  this 
portion  of  the  sea  was  at  all  times  unencumbered,  and  more  constantly 
and  completely  navigable  than  any  part  of  the  polar  regions  in  this  lati- 
tude we  had  ever  visited.  Of  the  cause  of  thi^  extraordinary  fact  we 
were  as  yet  entirely  ignorant. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  continuing  to  the  north-eastward,  with 
moist  and  unpleasant  weather,  we  stood  towards  Tern  Island,  and  after 
sending  a  boat  in  to  sound  about  the  heavy  ice  near  it,  made  fast  in  six 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore,  to  which  a  party  was 
then  despatched  to  examine  this  little  spot.  They  found  it  occupied 
by  innumerable  tern,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  that  bird  were  met  with 
at  every  step.  On  the  following  dsfy,  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
landed  from  each  ship  to  procure  some  of  these  birds,  which,  after 
skinning  and  purging  them  in  salt  water,  were  considered  a  very  accep- 
table addition  to  our  sea-pies.  Flying  about  in  vast  numbers,  they  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  our  sportsmen,  by  the  boldness  with  which  they 
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came  down  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and  joung.  A  little  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Lieutenant  Reid,  was  the  object  of  their  particular  attack, 
and  they  fearlessly  pouncedjipon  him,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  peck- 
ed his  back  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  The  nest  in  which  the  eggs 
were  deposited,  and  each  of  which  generally  contains  two,  consisted 
merely  of  a  small  indentation  in  the  gro.un3,  without  any  down,  feathers, 
or  other  materials.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  a  brownish  green,  with 
dark  brown,  irregular  spots  all  over  them,  but  in  the  same  nest  one  is 
sometimes  much  more  green  than  the  other,  so  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  the  egg  of  a  different  bird.  Three  eggs  were  rarely  met  with  in 
the  same  nest*  Besides  these,  we  found  a  great  many  ducks'  eggs, 
supposed  tQ  be  those  of  the  eider,  from  the  down  which  formed  the  nest, 
and  which  was  usually  laid  between  two  stones.  These  ^gs  had  been 
still  more  numerous  than  at  present ;  for  the  Esquimaux,  knowing 
the  season  in  which  they  would  be  in  perfection «  had  already  been  be- 
fore us  on  the  island,  and  on  one  spot  on  the  beach  above  a  hundred  of 
these  egg-shells  were  lying,  as  a  memorial  of  a  recent* feast.  In  some 
of  the  ducks'  nests  we  found- springes  or  snares  for  catching  the  old  bird, 
consisting  of  thin  flexible  strips  of  whale-bone,  with  a  running  eye  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  fastened  to  a  stone.  Some  of  these  were  double, 
the  nooses  being  laid  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  nest.  The 
usual  number  of  eggs  in  one  duck's  nest  was  two  or  three  ;  but  four 
were  found  in  a  single  instance.  We  had  taken  it  into  our  heads  that 
this  island  would  be  found  the  grand  breeding  place  of  the  Larus  Sabiniy 
but  though  these  were  in  consequence  eagerly  looked  after,  only  a 
single  individual  of  that  species  was  seen  and  killed,  by  Mr.  Elder  ;  it 
was  flying  in  company  with  innumerable  tern. 

Tern  Island  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  fromN.  W.  to 
S.  E. ;  it  is  extremely  narrow,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  the  middle  of  it 
runs  a  lagoon,  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  therefore  admitting  the 
tide,  notwithstanding  which  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
an  immense  mass  of  consolidated  drift-snow  still  remained  undissolved 
in  it.  This  circumstance  may  perhaps  appear  too  trifling  to  have  been 
noticed  in  so  particular  a  manner  ;  but  to  us,  who  anxiously  watched 
every  operation  connected  with  the  annual  process  of  dissolution,  on 
which  all  our  hopes  depended,  it  could  not  fail  to  convey  an  impression 
of  being  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  to  imply  either  a  very  back- 
ward summer  or  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  snow  in  the  winter. 
To  one  or  both  of  these  I  am  still  inclined,  very  confidently,  to  attribute 
it;  for  in  the  locality  of  this  island,  low  and  open  as  it  is  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  more  extensive  open  sea 
than  any  known  in  this  latitude,  there  is  certainly  every  thing  that  would, 
dprioriy  have  been  considered  calculated  to  accelerate,  rather  than  to 
retard  the  process  ofdissolution. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  this  islet  is  similar  to  that  of  Igloolik ; 
bat  among  the  pieces  of  limestone  of  which  it  is  principally  composed, 
himps  of  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  mica-slate,  were  also  namerons^ 
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aod  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  cominon  iron  pyrites.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  ve^^etation  also  in  some  parts, -and  our  plant-collectors  derived  con- 
siderable amusement  from  their  walk.  We  observed  a  number  of  roots 
of  scurvy-grass  (^cochlear ia  fene strata)  growing  on  the  beach  where  no- 
thing else  would,  but  the  leaves  were  as  yet  scarcely  developed,  and 
therefore  of  no  service  to  us.  Some  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones  were 
observed  in  two  or  thre  places  on  the  island,  which  showed  that  they 
occasionally  resort  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  much  frequented  by  them. 

Having  seen  all  that  this  little  spot  produced,  we  sailed  over  to  the 
eastern  islands,  three  of  which  are  conspicuous  as  forming  one  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and  are  laid  down  with  extraordinanr  pre- 
cision in  Ewerat's  chart,  already  inserted  in  this  narrative.  (No.  3.) 
These  islands',  which  I  named  the  Calthorpe  Islaj^ds,  out  of  respect 
to  Lord  Calthorpe,  had  attracted  our  attention  by  two  of  them  appear* 
ing  at  a  distance  to  be  of  the  primitive  formation,  which  had  for  some 
time  forsaken  us.  Finding  that  a  great  deal  of  ice  l\^d  been  detached 
and  driAed  awaj^  since  our  last  attempt  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  were 
now  enabled  to  approach  the  middle  island  of  the  three  as  near  as  the 
depth  of  water  would  admit;  and  in  the  evening  made  the  shiM  fast  to 
the  fixed  ice  in  twelve  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  mile  from  the 
shore.     The  depth  was  regular  and  the  bottom  good  in  every  part. 

On  the  28th,  after  divine  service,  we  landed  on  the  middle  island, 
which  was  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  and  in  every  respect 
a  counterpart  of  Winter  Island  in  its  other  mineral  productions.  To 
save  lligliuk's  credit,  who  had  described  these  islands  as  inhabited,  we 
found  the  south  end  covered  with  winter  huts,  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  and  materials  as  those  described  at  Igloolik,  but  so  overgrown  with 
long  rich  grass  as  to  indicate  their  iiaving  been  two  or  three  years  de- 
serted. Numberless  skulls  and  bones  were  lying  about  them  as  usual, 
and  some  stone  lamps  and  glass  beads  had  also  been  lefl  among  the  ruios. 
Leading  from  the  huts  towards  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  was  a 
curious  path  made  by  the  natives,  two  feet  in  width,  and  formed  by 
removing  the  stones  in  places  where  they  were  naturally  abundant,  aod 
where  the  ground  was  bare,  by  placing  two  regular  and  parallel  rows 
at  that  distance  apart.  The  only  conjecture  we  coald  form  respecting 
the  use  of  this  artificial  road,  was  that  it  might  be  intended  for  a  deer- 

Sath,  (those  animals  preferring  a  regular  or  beaten  track  to  any  other,) 
y  which  means  the  Esquimaux  might,  perhaps,  kill  them  from  their 
usual  ambush  of  stones.  From  the  top  of  this  island,  which  is  not  mort 
than  a  mile  in  length,  we  obtained  a  commanding  view  and  good  angles  of 
all  the  surrounding  land-:,  immediately  to  the  eastward,  appeared  apiece 
of  low  land  that  seemed  insular,  with  a  great  extent  of  coast  of  the  same 
kind  at  the  back  of  it,  which  we  could  trace  till  lost  in  the  distance. 
Only  two  islands  of  the  four  more  immediately  forming  this  group,  are 
of  the  high  and  rugged  primitive  formation  ;  the  outer  one,  which  from 
the  quantity  of  sea-weed  floating  near  it,  we  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Tangle  Island^  being  low  and  of  the  same  character  as  Igloolik,  with 
much  shoal  water  about  it.     Large  flocks  of  long-tailed,  king,  and  eider 
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docks  were  about  these  islands,  but  all  too  wild  to  be  approached,  and 
we  procured  no  game  by  this  visit  to  the  shore. 

It  blew  fresh  from  the  eastward  during  the  night,  with  continued  rain, 
all  which  we  considered  favourable  for  dissolving  and  dislodging  the  ice, 
though  very  comfortless  for  Captain  Lyon  on  bis  excursion.  The 
weather  at  length  clearing  up  in  the  afternoon,  1  determined  on  beat- 
ing to  the  eastward,  to  see  if  more  of  the  land  in  ihat  direction  could  be 
made  out  than  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  ice  would  permit  at  our 
last  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  to  stand 
over  to  Igloolik,  in  the  Hecla,  to  see  if  Captain  Lyon  had  returned,  and 
ii  not,  to  leave  an  officer  with  a  small  party  at  the  tents,  with  signals  to 
amiouDce  his  arrival.  The  Fury  then  made  sail  and  stood  io  the  east- 
ward, encountering  the  usual  strength  Qf  tide  oflf  the  south-west  point 
of  Tangle  Island,  and  soon  after  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  drift  ice  ap- 
parently not  long  detached  from  some  land.  In  ende:wouring  to  beat 
between  this  and  the  island,  which  is  very  shoal  on  that  side,  we  grad- 
ually decreased  our  soundings  every  tack,  till  we  had  only  four  fathoms 
and  a  half,  at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile  from  the  shore.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  grounding  in  this  rapid  tide- way,  we  were  then  obliged  to  bear 
away  for  a  narrow  "  neck"  to  leeward,  through  which  the  ship  was  at 
length  forced,  and  we  soon  got  into  clear  water  beyond. 

Advancing  to  the  eastward  during  the  night,  we  again  came  to  quanti- 
ties of  loose  ice,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  through  which  we  sailed 
for  several  hours.  Thi^  ice  was  of  the  heavy  ^'  hummocky"  kind,  but  all 
ia  small  detached  masses,  the  natural  effect  of  the  strong  current  by  which 
it  was  here  hurried  to  and  fro.  My  object  in  endeavouring  to  examine  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  was  not  confined  simply 
to  a  general  desire  of  increasing  our  geographical  knowledge  by  all  the 
means  within  our  reach,  but  extended  also  to  a  possibility  of  our  being 
obliged  after  all  to  pursue  the  circuitous  route  round  Keiyuk-tarruoke, 
should  unforeseen  obstacles  eventually  oppose  our  progress  to  the  west- 
ward, through  the  more  direct  channel  now  before  us.  It  was  not  without 
extreme  mortification  therefore,  that  we  once  more  found  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  ice,  combining  with  the  uniform  lowness  of  the  land  in 
this  ueighbourbood,  to  baffle  all  our  endeavours  in  pursuit  of  this  object. 
Having,  before  eight  A.  M.  been  obliged  to  heave  to  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  ice,  we  could  distinguish  what  we  considered  the  ex- 
treme point  of  land  stretching  as  far  as  a  N.  ^  E.  bearing,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  this  was  an  apparent  opening  occupying  about  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Next  to  the  southward  was  a  large  smooth-topped  por- 
tion of  low  land,  that  appeared  insular,  but  so  choked  on  every  side  with 
ice  that  we  could  not  get  nearer  to  it  than  three  or  four  leagues,  being 
io  lat.  €9°  26'  40",  longitude,  by  .chronometers,  79''  19  44",  and  having 
no  soundings  with  thirty  fathoms  of  line. 

The  opening  above  mentioned  appeared,  from  the  strength  and  di- 
rection of  the  tide,  to  be  that  which  must  be  pursued  in  any  attempt  to 
circumnavigate  Keiyuk-tarruoke ;  but  the  unpromising  state  of  the  ice 
in  this  direction,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  navigation,  on  account 
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of  the  strong  tides,  and  the"" shelving  character  of  the  lands,  did  not 
oifer  any  encouragement  to  make  that  attempt  while  a  chance  remain- 
ed of  effecting  the  more  direct  passage.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  our 
hopes  and  expectations  were  now  re-directed,  if  indeed  ft  could  he  said 
that  they  had  ever  been  placed  elsewhere ;  and  1  determined  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  entanglement  of  the  Fury  among  the  ice  which  now  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side,  and  to  stand  back  to  Igloolik  to  hear  what 
information  Captain  Lyon's  journey  might  have  procured  for  us.  Be* 
fore  we  could  get  into  tolerably  clear  water,  however,  we  had  to  run 
several  miles  to  the  southward,  and  then  hoping  to  sail  without  farther 
encumbrance,  shaped  a  direct  course  for  Igloolik. 

The  wind  proved  light  and  variable  during  the  night,  with  continued 
fog ;  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  when  we  were  wholly  igno- 
rant in  what  direction  the  tides  had  been  taking  us,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a  great  body  of  heavy  ice,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  broight  about  us  almost  by  the  effect  of  magic,  for  the  ship 
had  long  ceased  to  move  through  the  water,  though,  by  the  rapid 
change  of  soundings,  quickly  altering  her  position  over  the  ground.  In 
a  few  minutes  there  was  barel}'  room  for  turning  the  ship  round,  and 
we  therefore  made  her  fast  to  a  heavy  floe,  a  mile  or  two  in  circumfe- 
rence, when  the  fog,  partially  clearing  away  for  a  short  time,  discor* 
ered  to  us  Tangle  Island  four  or  five  miles  to  the  westward,  and  the 
open  sea  one  mile  to  the  southward,  or  directly  to  windward  of  us. 
At  half- past  eight  A.  M.  the  ice  slackening  round  the  floe,  we  furled 
sails  and  began  to  warp  towards  the  open  water.  While  thus  employ- 
ed we  continued  to  drift  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  island,  an^  at  the 
same  time  to  drive  between  this  and  the  next  one  to  the  eastward,  de- 
creasing the  soundings  regularly  from  twenty-flve  to  thirteen  fathoms 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  We  continued  our  work  Jill  eight,  P.  M, 
wUba  after  eleven  hours  of  incessant  exertion  and  the  most  inclem- 
ent weather,  and  just  as  we  had  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  clear 
water,  a  body  of  loose  tee  came  drifting  down  with  the  tide  and  enclo- 
sed us  more  effectually  than  at  first.  The  wind  was  now  increasing  to 
a  gale  from  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  beginning  to  drive  faster  be- 
tween the  islands ;  but  having  made  every  thing  Is  snug  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  and  prepared  to  unship  the  rudder  in  case  of  her 
taking  the  ground,  we  could  do  nothing  but  quietly  await  the  result. 
The  night,  however,  though  a  most  inclement  and  anxious  one>  afford* 
ed  our  people  all  the  rest  they  so  much  Required  ;  for  by  a  providen- 
tial concurrence  of  circumstances,  we  had  been  brought  into  our  pre- 
sent dilemma  on  the  only  side  of  Tangle  Island  which  is  not  shoal  and 
dangerous,  and  the  ice  becoming  somewhat  choked  in  an  hour  or  twa» 
we  had  no  less  than  ten  fathoms  during^he  night,  and  altered  our  positioa 
very  little. 

Our  situation,  however,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one,  as  anj 
movement  of  the  ice  to  leeward  must  place  us  directly  between  the 
points  of  the  islands,  where  the  breadth  did  not*  exceed  a  mile,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  land  the  pass^e  was  probably  a  shoal  one.     Oa 
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the  weather  clearing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  we  found 
that  such  a  movement  was  just  about  to  take  place,  the  passage  being 
already  nearly  cleared,  and  the  ice  around  the  ship  beginning  to  give 
us  notice  of  some  alteration.  Soon  after  a  favourable  slack  took  place, 
when,  preferring  the  chance  of  sailing  to  that  of  driving  through  the 
unknown  channel,  which  there  was  no  time  to  sound,  we  cast  off,  and 
being  guided  by  the  leads  and  the  colour  of  the  water,  ran  safely 
through  in  five  fathoms  and  a  quarter,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  Tangle  Island,  and  immediately  gained  the  open  sea  beyond. 
Just  at  this  time  we  observed  the  Hecla  standing  towards  us,  and  re- 
joined her  at  a  quarter  befora  eleven,  when  Captain  Lyon  came  on 
board  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  late  journey,  of  which  he  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  account,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
lands  he  had  seen,  as  far  as  the  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  would  permit.  .    • 

**  Accompanied  by  George  Dunn>  I  found  Toolemak,  on  landing, 
who  welcomed  us  to  his  tent  in  which  for  two  hours  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze  at  us. 
A  new  deer-skin  was  spread  for  me,  and  Dunn  having  found  a  comer 
for  himself,  we  all  lay  down  to  sleep,  not  however,  until  our  host, 
his  wife,  their  little  son,  and  a  dog,  had  turned  in  beside  me  under 
cover  of  a  fine  warm  skin,  all  naked*  except  the  lady,  who  with  the 
decorum  natural  to  her  sex  had  kept  on  a  part  of  her  clothes.  It  rain- 
ed incessantly  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  of  the  26th  was  in 
consequence  very  unfavourable  for  our  proposed  expedition.  At  ten 
A.  M.  we  started,  and  found  the  sledge  on  a  beach  near  the  southern  ice. 
Four  men  were  to  accompany  us  on  this  vehicle,  and  the  good  natur- 
ed  fellows  volunteered  to  carry  our  luggage.  A  second  sledge  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  three  boys,  who  had  eight  dogs,  while  our  team  con- 
sisted of  eleven.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  at  times  we  could 
not  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  but  yet  went  rapidly  forward  to 
the  W.  N.  W.,  when,  after  about  six  hours,  ive  came  to  high,  bold 
land,  and  a  great  number  of  islands  of  reddish  granite,  wild  and  barren 
in  the  extreme.  We  here  found  the  ice  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and 
in  many  places  the  h#ies  and  fissures  were  difticult  if  not  dangerous  to 
pass.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  hours  our  impediments  in  this  respect 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stop  our  farther  progress.  Dunn, 
the  old  man  and  myself,  therefore  walked  over  a  small  island,  beyond 
which  we  saw.  a  sheet  of  water  which  precluded  any  farther  advance 
otherwise  than  by  boats.  At  about  three  miles  west  of  this  were  two 
bli^fis  separated  by  an  apparent  strait  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  on  the 
pther  side  of  which  lay  a  fiat  field  of  ice,  over  which  was  land]  in]  the 
distance.     The  old  man  gave  the  name  of  Khemi'g  to  the  two  bluff's. 

*'  In  the  hope  that  the  morning  would  prove  more  favourable  for 
our  seeing  the  land,  the  only  advantage  now  to  be  derived  frogi  our 
visit,  since  the  fishing-place  was  not  attainable,  it  was  decided  to  pass 
the  night  on  one  of  the  rocky  islands.  The  Esquimaux  having  brought 
no  provision  with  them,  I  distributed  our  four  day's  allowance  of  meat 
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in  equal  proportions  to  the  whole  party,  who  afterwards  lay  down  to 
sleep  on  the  rocks,  having  merely  a  piece  of  skin  to  keep  the  rain 
from  their  faces.  In  this  comfortless  state  they  remained  very  quietly 
for  eight  hours.  Our  little  hunting  tent  just  held  Dunn  and  myself,  al- 
though not  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  but  it  answered  the  purpose 
of  keeping  us  dry  except  from  a  stream  of  water  that  ran  under  us  all 
night. 

"  The  morning  of  the  27th  was  rather  fine  for  a  short  time,  and  we 
saw  about  thirty  islands,  which  I  named  Coxe's  Group,  varying  in 
size  from  one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Two  deer 
were  observed  on  the  northern  land,  Wtiich  was  called  Khead-laghioo 
by  the  Esquimaux,  and  Toolemak  accompanied  Dunn  in  chase  of 
them.  One  was  killed  by  the  latter,  as  he  informed  me,  ih  consequence 
of  the  old  man's  lying  behind  a  stone  and  imitating  the  peculiar  bellow 
of  these  animals,  until  it  was  led  by  its  cui'iosiiy  to  come  within  a  short 
gun-shot.  On  crossing  to  bring  over  our  game,  we  found  the  old  Esqoi* 
maux  had  skinned  and  broken  up  the  deer  after  liis  own  manner,  and 
my  companions  being  without  food,  I  divided  it  into  shares.  The  en- 
trails and  paunch  1  was  about  to  leave  on  the  plain,  but  was  reminded 
by  the  anxious  looks  of  the  natives,  that  these  offals  are  described  by 
Crantz  as  delicacies,  under  the  name  of  Nerooka^  or  *'  the  eatable," 
^n  appellation  which  also  di^iffgirishes  tbem  at  Igloolik.  I  accordingly 
assigned  these  choice  morsels  to  a  young  man  of  our  party,  who  bore 
them  off  in  triumph. 

'*  Arriving  on  the  ice,  a  skin  was  taken  from  the  sledge  as  a  seat»  and 
we  all  squatted  down  to  a  repast  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  In  ten  min- 
utes the  natives  had  picked  the  deer's  bones  so  cl<  an  that  even  the  hun- 
gry dogs  disdained  to  gnaw  them  a  second  time.  Dunn  and  myself 
made  our  breakfast  on  a  choice  slice  cut  from  the  spine,  and  found  it  so 
good,  the  wind-pipe  in  particular,  that  at  dinner  time  we  preferred 
the  same  food  to  our  share  of  the  preserved  meat  which  we  had  saved 
from  the  preceding  night.  Ofthe  nerooka  I  also  tasted  a  small  portion, 
on  the  principle  that  no  man  who  wishes  to  conciliate  or  inquire  into 
the  manners  of  savages  should  refuse  to  fare  as  they  do^  I  K)und  this 
substance  acid  and  rather  pungent,  resembling  aS  near  as  I  could  jadge 
a  mixture  of  sorrel  and  radish  leaves.  I  conceive  that  the  acidity  re- 
commends it  to  these  people. 

'*  As  we  sat  I  observed  the  musquitoes  to  be  very  numerous,  bat 
they  were  lying  in  a  half  torpid  state  on  the  ice,  and  incapable  of  molest- 
ing us.  I  obtained  the  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  69'  SS*  48* 
N. ;  the  western  extreme  of  Igloolik  bearing  E.  S.  E.  about  fourteen 
miles.  Soon  after  noon  we  set  forward  on  our  return,  and  without 
seeing  any  object  but  the  flat  and  decaying  ice,  passed  from  land  to 
land  with  our  former  celerity,  dashing  through  large  pools  of  water 
much  oftener  than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  men  who  had  not  been 
dry  for  above  thirty  hours,  or  warm  for  a  still  longer  period.  Our 
eleven  dogs  were  large,  fine-looking  animals,  ana  an  old  one  of  pe- 
culiar sagacity  was  placed  at  their  head  by  having  a  longer  trace,   so 
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as  to  lead  them  over  the  safest  and  driest  places,  for  these  aDimals 
have  a  great  dread  of  water.  The  leader  was  instant  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  driver,  who  did  not  beat  but  repfatedly  talked  to,,  and  cal- 
led it  by  name.  It  was  beautiful  to  observe  the  sledges  racing  to  the 
same  object,  the  ^ogs  and  men  in  full  cry,  and  the  vehicles  splashing 
through  the  water  with  the  velocity  of  rival  stage  coaches. 

*'  We  were  joyfully  welcomed  to  the  dwelling  of  Ooyarra,  whose 
guest  I  was  now  to  become,  and  the  place  of  honour,  the  deer-skin 
seat,  was  cleared  for  my  reception.  His  two  wives,  Kai-moo-kkiak 
and  Jiwa-ran-ni,  occupied  one  end,  for  it  was  a  double  tent ;  while  at 
the  opposite  extremity  the  parents  of  the  senior  wife  were  established. 
The  old  mother  JVorv-kit-yoo  Assisted  th#  young  women  in  pulling  off 
our  wet  clothes  and  boots,  which  latter  being  of  native  manufacture, 
she  new  soleu  and  mended  without  any  request  on  our  side,  consider- 
ing us  as  a  part  of  the  family.  Our  knapsacks  and  clothes  being  wet, 
we  gladly  turned,  in  presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  visiters,  into  our 
blanket-bags,  which  bad  been  belter  preserved.  Dunn  slept  in  the 
little  tent  to  watch  our  goods,"  and  I  had  a  small  portion  of  Ooyarra's 
screened  off  for  me  by  a  seal's  skin.  Tired  as  1  was,  sleep  was  de- 
nied me ;  for  I  was  obliged  on  the  arrival  of  each  new  set  of  people  to 
answer  their  questions  as  to  how  I  possibly  could  have  got  into  the  bag, 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  wrapped  it  round  me  for  warmth  leading 
them  to  suppose  1  was  sewed  up  in  it.  My  host  and  his  wives  having 
retired  to  another  tent,  and  my  visiters  taking  compassion  on  me,  I  went 
comfortably  to  sleep  ;  but  at  midnight  was  awakened  by  a  feeling  of 
great  warmth,  aad  to  my  surprise  found  myself  covered  by  a  large 
deer-skin,  und^r  which  lay  my  friend,  his  two  wives,  and  their  favo- 
rite pappy)  all  fast  asleep  and  stark  naked.  Supposing  this  was  all  ac- 
cording to  rule,  I  left  them  to  repose  in  peace  and  resigned  myself  to 
sleep. 

^*  On  rising,  Dunn  and  I  washed. with  soap  in  a  pond,  which  caused 
great  speculations  amongst  the  bye-stand^rs,  on  some  of  whom  we  after- 
wards performed  miracles  in  the  cleansing  way.  A  large  assemblage 
being  collected  to  hear  me  talk  of  Neyuning-Eitua,  or  Winter  Island, 
and  to  see  us  -eat,  the  women  volunteered  to  cook  for  us  ;  and  as  we 
preferred  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  to  their  lamps,  the  good-natured  crea- 
tures sat  an  hour  in  the  rain  to  stew  some  venison  which  we  had  saved 
from  our  shares  of  the  deer.  The  fires  in  summer,  when  in  the  opeti 
air,  are  generally  made  of  bones  previously  well  rubbed  with  blubber, 
and  the  female  who  attends  the  cooking,  chews  a  large  piece,  from  which, 
as  she  extracts  the  oil,  she  spurts  it  on  the  flame.  At  our  meals  I  found 
every  person  much  pleased  with  biscuit,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
dried  flesh  of  the  musk  ox,  by  those  who  had  never  $een  that  animal, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  explained  that  it  was  made  from  the 
seeds  of  a  little  tree,  and  pounded  to  its  present  %tate. 

*'  After  noon,  as  I  lay  half-asleep,  a  man  came,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand, .  desired  Dunnto  follow.  He  led  to  a  tent  which,  from  the  still- 
ness within,  I  conjectured  was  untenanted.     Several  men  stood  near  the 
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door  ;  and  on  ehtering  1  found  eighteen  women  assembled  and  seated 
in  regular  order,  with  the  seniors  in  front.  In  the  centre  near  the  tent- 
pole  stood  two  men,  whd|  when  1  was  seated  on  a  large  stone,  walked 
slowly  ronnd  and  one  began  dancing  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  favour- 
ite tune  of  *  Amna  aya.'  The  second  person,  as  I  sjfon  found,  was  the 
dancer's  assistant,  and  when  the  principal  had  pretty  well  eihausted 
himself,  he  walked  gray  elf  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  head  between  his 
hands,  performed  a  ceremony  called  Koo-ntk^  which  is  rubbing  noses, 
to  the  great  amazement,  and  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  company. 
After  this,  as  if  much  refreshed,  be  resumed  his  performance,  occasion- 
ally, however,  taking  a  koonik  to  enliT|p  himself  and  the  spectateis. 
The  rub6cc,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  expiiession,  was  at  length  brought 
forward  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  first  dancer,  who  rushed  out  of  the 
tent  to  cool  himself.  In  this  manner  five  or  six  couples  exhibited  alter- 
nately, obtaining  more  or  less  applause,  according  to  the  oddity  of  their 
grimaces.  At  length  a  witty  fellow,  in  consequence  of  some  whisper- 
ing and  tittering  amongst  the  ladies,  advanced  and  gave  me  the  koonik, 
which  challenge  I  was  obliged  to  answer  by  standing  up  to  dance,  and 
my  nose  was  in  its  turn  roost  severely  rubbed,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
present. 

^'  Having  been  as  patient  as  could  be  wished  for  above  an  hoar,  and 
being  quite  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  crowded  tent,  I  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  after  having  distributed  needles  to  all  the  fenale^,  and 
exacting  kooniks  from  all  the  prettiest  in  return.  A  general  outcry 
was  now  made  for  Dunn,  a  most  quiet  north  countryman,  to  exhibit  also ; 
bat  he,  having  seen  the  libertiies  which  had  been  taken  with  my  nose, 
very  prudently  made  his  retreat,  anticipating  what  would  be  his  fate  if 
he  remained. 

"  Daring  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  we  hung  oat  our  clothes 
to  dry,  and  the  contents  of  our  knapsacks,  instruments,  ki^ves,  and 
beads,  were  strewed  on  the  ground,  while  we  went  inland  to  shoot  a 
few  ducks.  We  cautioned  no.  one  against  thieving,  and  were  so  much 
at  their  mercy  that  every  thing  might  have  been  taken  without  a  possi- 
bility of  detection,  yet  not  a  single  article  was  found  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  its  place  at  our  ^return.  At  night  I  was  attended  by  the 
same  bed-fellows  as  before  ;  the  young  puppy,  however,  being  now  bet- 
ter acquainted,  took  up  his  quarters  in  my  blanket-bag,  as  from  thence 
he  could  the  more  easily  reach  a  quantity  of  walros-flesh  which  lay 
near  my  head,  and  I  was  awakened  more  than  once  by  finding  him  gnaw- 
ing a  lump  by  my  side. 

*«  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  I  was  really  glad  to  find  that  the  ships 
were  not  yet  in  sight,  as  I  should  be  enabled  to  pass  another  day 
amongst  the  hospitable  natives.  While  making  my  roonds  I  met  seve- 
ral others  who  were  also  visiting,  and  who  each  invited  me  to  call  at  his 
tent  in  its  tarn.  Wherever  I  entered  the  master  rose  and  resigned  bis 
seat  next  his  wife  or  wives,  and  stood  before  me  or  sqaatted  on  a  stone 
near  the  door.  I  was  then  told  to  *  speak !'  or  in4act  to  give  a  biitoiy 
of  all  I  knew  of  the  distant  tribe,  which  from  constant  repetition  I  cooW 
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now  manage  pretty  well.  In  one  tent  I  fodnd  a  man  mending  his  pad- 
dle, which  was  ingeniously  made  of  various  little  scraps  of  wood,  ivory, 
and  bone,  lashed  together.  He  put  it  into  g^y  hands  to  repair,  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  a  kabloona  would  succeed  much  better  than  himself. 
An  hour  aflerv^afds,  the  pooriellow  came  and  Hook  me  by  the  hand  to 
his  tent,  "where' 1  found  a  large  pot  of  walrus-flesh,  evidently  cooked 
for  me.  His  wife  licked  a  piece  and  offered  it,  but  on  his  saying  some- 
thing to  her  took  out  another,  and  having  pared  off  the  outside  gave  me 
the 'clean  part,  which,  had  it  been  carrion,  I  would  not  have  hurt  these 
poor  creatures  by  refusing.  The  men  showed  me  some  curious  puz- 
zles with  knots  on  their  ting|^s,  and  1  did  what  I  could  in  return.  The 
little  girls  were  very  expe^n  a  singutor  but  dirty  amusement,  which 
consisted  in  drawing  a  piece  of  sinew  up  their  nostrils,  and  producing  the 
end  out  of  their  mouths.  The  elder  people  were  for  the  most  part  in 
chase  of  the  tormentors  which  swarmed  in  their  head  and  clothes ;  and 
I  saw  for  the  first  time,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  detaching  them 
from  the  back,  or  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  hands  could  not  reach. 
This  was  the  rib  of  a  seal,  Baving  a  bunch  of  the  whitest  of  a  deer's 
hair  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  and  on  this  rubbing  the  places  which  re- 
quire it,  the  little  animals  stick  to  it :  from  their  colour,  they  are  easily 
detected,  and  of  course  consigned  to  the  mouths  of  the  hunters^ 

*^  The  weather  clearing  in  the  afternoon,  one  ship  was  seen  in  the 
distanct,  which  diffused  a  general  joy  amongst  the  people,  who  ran 
about  screaming  and  dancing  with  delight.  While  lounging  along  the 
beach  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  I  proposed  a  game  at  ^leap- 
frog,' which  was  quite  new  to  the  natives,  and  in  learning  which  some 
terrible  f  dls  were  made.  Even  the  women  with  the  children  at  their 
backs  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  men,  and  tbe^  formed  a  grotesque 
party  of  opposition  jumpers.  Tired  iifith  a  long  ei^hibition,  I  retreated 
to  the  Jtent,  but  was  allowed  a  very  short  repose,  as  I  was  soon  informed 
that  the  people  from  the  farthest  tents  were  come  to  see  my  perform- 
ance, and  on  going  out  I  found  five  m^n  stationed  at  proper  distances, 
with  their  be^^s  down  for  me  to  go  over  them,  which  I  did  amidst  loud 
cries  of  koyenna  (thanks). 

**  As  \he  ^p  drew  near  in  the  evening,  I  perceived  her  to  be  the 
Hecla,but  not  expecting  a  boat  so  late,  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  soon  found 
my  mistake,  for  a  large  party  came  drumming  on  the  side  of  the  tent, 
and  crying  out  that  a  little  ship  was  coming,  and  in  fact  I  found  the  boat 
nearly  on  shore.  Ooyarra's  senior  wife,  now  anxiously  be^ed  to  tat- 
too a  little  figure  on  my  arm,  which  she  had  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
youngest  insisted  on  makinti;  the  same  mark ;  and  while  all  around  were 
running  about,  and  screaming  in  the*greatest  confusion,  these  two  poor 
creatures  sat  quietly  down  to  embellish  me.  When  the  boat  landed,  a 
general  rush  was  made,  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  things  down  to 
it.  Awarunni,  who  owned  the  little  dog  which  slept  with  me,  ran  and 
threw  him  as  a  present  into  the  boat ;  when  ai\er  a  general  koonik,  we 
pushed  off,  fully  sensible  of  the  kind  hospitality  we  had  received.  Too- 
lemak  and  Ooyarra  came  on  board  in  my  boat^  in  order  to  pass  the 
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night  and  receive  presents,  and  we  left  the  beach  under  three  hearty 
cheers. 

**  Having  gi?en  so  long  ^  account  of  my  adventures,  it  is  high  time 
to  turn  to  objects  of  more  importance  to  the  Eipedition.  I  had  found 
the  ipe  over  which  we  passed  flat,  unbroken,  but  much  decayed 
into  holes.  The^eneral  thickness  was  still  from  one  to  thref^feet,  and 
amongst  the  islands  much  greater,  owing  to  the  packing  incidental  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  Ai^tronomical  or  other  observations  for 
fixing  the  position  of  the  land,  could  not  be  obtained  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  with  the  kind  of  fatality  that  had  at- 
tended all  my  excursions,  had  been  more  than  usually  severe  and  foggy. 
I  had  seen  enough  to  awaken  duriosity  bufUiothing  to  satisfy  it ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  requisite  for  other  visits  to  be  made  to  a  spot,  to  which 
the  Esquimaux  attached  some  importance.'^ 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JoURNAL  kept 

on  board  his     1 

Majesty's  Ship  Fury,  during  the  Month 

oUvhj,  ia22. 
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perature of 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Remarkablejnsiance  of  Local  Attraction  on  the  Magnetic  Needles^-occa" 
sional  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed  tce^^  7vhale  killed — other 
charts  drawn  by  the  Esquimaux — account  qf  a  journey  to  the  Narrows 
of  the  Strait — discovery  of  the  sea  to  the  Westward — total  ddsrvptitin 
of  the  ice  at  ke  Eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait — a  second  instance  oflo" 
ced  attraction  on  the  compasses — sail  through  the  Narrows ^  and  again 
stopped  by  fixed  ice — account  of  several  land  journeys  and  boat  excur- 
sions — observations  on  the  tides — continued  obstacles  from  fixed  ife. 

The  information  obtained  by  Cfiptain  Lyon  on  bis  kte  journey  with 
tjie  Esquimaux,  served  very  strongly  to  coofirm  all  that  had  before 
been  understood  from  those  people^  respecting  the  existence  df  the  de- 
sired passage  to  the  westward  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  the  impos- 
sibility of  Captain  Lyon*8  proceeding  farther  in  that  direction,  combm- 
ed  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  still  left  us  in  some 
doubt  a^  to  the  exact  position  of  the  strait  in  question.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the  direction  to  which  we  had  alrea- 
dy been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  looking,  and  that  its  eastern  entrance 
was  still  occupied  by  many  miles  of  fixed,  and  therefore  impenetrable 
ice  ;  but  the  very  impediment  tbat  had  arrested  Captain  Lyon's  progress, 
as  well  as  our  own  daily  observations  on  the  state  of  the  ice  near  its  outer 
margin?  appeared  to  offer  a  considerable  Jbope  that  this  obstacle  must, 
in  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  soon  disappear,  even  by  the 
gradual  process  of  dissolution,  if  it  were  not  more  fMpeedily  removed 
by  one  grand  and  total  disruption.  While  therefore  Captain  Lyon  was 
acquainting  me  with  his  Lit^  proceedings,  we  shaped  a  course  fit  I^- 
loolik,  in  order  to  continue  our  look-out  upon  the  i6e,  and  made  the 
tents  very  accurately  by  the  compass,  after  a  run  of  five  leagues  ;  when 
the  Hecla  hauled  in-shore  to  pick  up  one  of  her  men  that  had  been 
left  there  to  procure  g^me,  ftnd  the  Fury  stood  towards  the  mai^giD  of 
the  ice. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  floe,  the  weather  continuing 
extremely  thick,  with  hard  rain,  1  desired  Mr.  Crozier  to  set  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  loom  hanging  over  Igloolik,  which  was  then  on  our  lee 
quarter.  He  accordingly  did  so,  but  presently  afterwards  remark e^ 
that  the  compasses,  (both  Walker's  azimuth  and  Alexander's  steering,) 
indicated  the  ship's  head  to  be  S.  W.,  which  was  about  tbft  middle 
point  on  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  be  had  set  the  lobD  of  tb« 
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land  two  or  three  poiots  abaft  the  beam.  Knowidg,  by  the  true  direc- 
tion in  which  we  were  sailing,  that  the  ship's  course  by  the  compass, 
if  unaffected  by  any  foreign  local  attraction,  should  have  been  about 
east,  which  in  fact  the  needles  had  indicated  previous  i6  the  change 
remarked  bv  Mr.  Crozier,  1  tried  what  tapping  with  the  hand,  the 
uaual  expedient  in  cases  of  mere  slugj^ishneae,  wou)d  do,  but  without 
producing  any  effect.  Being  now  obliged  to  tack  for  the  ice, -we  care- 
fully watched  the  compasses  in  standing  off,  and  having  sailed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  observed  them  both  gradually  retprn  to  their  correct 
position.  Being  thus  satisfied  that  some  extraordinary  local  attraction 
was  influencing  the  needles,  we  again  tacked  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  with  a  nearly  similar  result.  The  observations  were  then  continu- 
ed on  one  or  two  successive  tacks,  the  ship  being  steadily  steered  upon 
a  given  point  by  some  object  a-head  ;  and  an  account  of  the  whole  is 
here  subjoined  in  one  connected  view.  The  observations'  were  made 
between  six  and  nine  P.  M.,  the  wind  being  moderate  at  east,  (tru^,) 
the  weather  very  rainy,  the  soundings  fifty-two  fathoms,  and  the  near- 
est land  dislant  from  six  to  eight  miles.  The  space  sailed  over  during 
the  time  the  changes  were  taking  place,  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 


Starboard  tack,  compass  fiist  indicating 

the  ship's  head  East,  ^  then  changed  to  SW. 

Larboard;,        ....        NWbN        .        SWiW. 
Starboard  „        .       \         .         .        East        .  ,SSE. 


Bore  away  to  endeavour  to  cross  our  original  track. 

# 

T    1.      J*    1    <  Alexander'*  compass     .  NWbN  .  WBS.    « 

Larboard  tack  ^  viTalker's        .        .  NW  .  WSW. 

Starboard,,  both  compasses        .         .  East  .  SW^S- 

^     .       ,       C  Alexander's        .        .  NWfN  .  SWhWjV< 

Larl^pard„J^^„^^j^g        .        .       .  NW    .  .  SWT)WiW. 

Starboard  tack,  both  compasses        .         NEbEjE      EjE. 
Alexander's  a  minute  or  two  after  returned  to 

'      NEbEjE,  and  Walker's  to  E^N. 
Alexander's  compass  was  placed  on  the  binnacle,  the  other  stood 
about  five  feet  higher,  in  its  usual  place. 


In  order  to  follow  up  the  observations  on  this  phenomenon  on  some 
•therday,  I  sent  a  boat  to  fix  a  flag  upon  the  ice,  by  way  of  marking 
the  spot,  but  the  margin  was  so  broken  up  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
land  upon  it :  a  light  buoy  was  therefore  moored  for  the  same  purpose, 
though  With  little  chance  of  retaining  its  station,  on  account  of  the  depth 

35 
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of  the  water.  During  the  remainder  of  the  night,  when  the  wind  and 
weather  obliged  as  to  keep  more  to  the  northward,  the  compasses 
were  not  thus  influenced."^ 

The  weather  clearing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  we  found  that  a 
stripof  ice  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  had  been  lately  separated  from 
the  fixed  ice,  but  this  to  our  impatience  appeared  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  Considerable  "streams"  and  "patches'*  were  also 
trifling  along  the  margin  daring  the  day,  and  we  were  employed  in 
beating  through  tbem  in  order  to  make  fast  to  the  floe,  the  weather 
being  unfavourable  for  keeping  under  way.  In  the  e?entng  we  secur- 
ed the  ships  to  the  ice,  being  in  twenty-threeiathoms,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island.  For  several  hours  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  which  dis- 
torted objects  into  very  curious  shapes.  The  principal  feature  in  this 
phenomenon  was  a  constant  waving,  tremulous  motion  near  the  horizon, 
causing  the  whole  body  of  ice  to  appear  at  times  as  if  taming  round, 
and  making  one  almost  giddy  to  look  steadfastly  at  it.  The  distant 
land  was  sometimes  flattened  down  to  as  to  appear  like  a  single  thick 
black  line  upon  the  horizon  ;  then  again  it  would  assume  a  shape  of 
this  kind, 


while  its  real  outline,  when  not  thas  distorted,  Was  this; 


The  tremuloie  appearance  is  in  a  greater  or  le«s  degree  a  verfcon- 
mon  phenomenon  in  the  Polar  Seas.  Su6h  indeed  is  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  extraordinary  and  variable  terrestrial  refiractioa,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  dip  of  the  horizoa,  that  ob- 
aervations  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  even  when  wholly  free  from 
ice,  cannot  be  depended  on  within  two  or  three  minutes.  There  is, 
however,  practically,  little  or  nothing  to  regret  on  this  aocoirot,froiii  the 
almost  constapt  opportunities  that  occur  in  these  seas  of  resorting  la 
the  mofe  accurate  method  of  observation  by  artifici^  horisooa. 

*Thespotv  new wbiofa  this  local  ifttractioii  w«s  Ibund, an desagoatod  M As 

chartby  this  mark,  0 
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The  wind  backing  by  the  N.  E  to  N.  N.  W.  daring  the  night,  we 
had  on  the  3d  a  clear  and.  pleasant  day,  which,  as  the  ice  remained  in 
the  same  state  as  before,  induced  us  to  pay  another  visittito  Tern  Isl- 
and. We  here  found  the  scur?y-grass  so  much  improved  in  luxori- 
ance,  that  a  number  of  men  from  each  ship  were  employed  all  day  in 
picking  it  f<^  the  purpose  of  boiling  with  our  pea-soup.  Every  body 
seemed  to  s^ee  that  the  taste  of  this  plant  somewhat  resembled  tumip- 
tbps,  but  it  possesses  it  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  yhatever  may  be 
its  anti-scorbutic  qualities,  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the 
palate.  The  leaves  were  in  general  numerous,  but  not  exceeding 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  many  tufts  there  was  noth- 
ing but  the  flower  and  stalks  ;  but  these  as  well  as  the  root  were  all 
committed  to  our  coppers,  being  the  only  general  supply  of  the  kind 
obtained  during  this  voyage.  The  tern  h^d  now  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed the  island,  and  we  saw  no  other  birds  except  a  flock  or  two  of  phala- 
ropes,  and  a  few  sUvery  gulls. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  having  settled  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, which  was  directly  upon  the  ice,  I  ordered  the  ships  to  be  got 
tinder  way,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  always  at  liberty  for  any 
change  that  might  occur.      The  Fury  being  in  an  awkward  lee  bight, 
we  had  to  send  a  kedge  out  for  casting  ;  but  being  after  all  obliged  to 
make  sail  on  an  unfavourable  tack,  were  again  carried  into  the  ice,  which 
was  now  in  so  thin  and  **  rotten"  a  state,  that  the  ship  forced  her  way 
several  hundred  yards  into  it  before  she  stopped,  and  then  lay  during 
the  night  thus  immoveably,  though  quite  safelj^  beset.    The  Hecia 
having  cleared  the  flo^,  I  made  Captain  Lyon's  signal  to  act  as  appear-  . 
ed  best  to  him  ;  and  he  accordingly  kept  under  sail  as  at  first  intended. 
The  present  state  erf*  the  ice,  at  which  I  have  just  hinted,  served  no 
less  to  excite  our  surprise  than  to  keep  alive  our  hopes  and  expecta-r 
tions.     The   spaces  occupied  respectively  by  ice  and  holes  were 
about  equal  ;  and  so  extensive  and  dangerous  were  the  latter,  that  the 
men  could  with  extreme  difficulty  walk  twenty  or  thir^  yards  frtfm  the 
ship  to  place  the  anchors,  and  that  at  no  small  risk  of  falling  through. 
The  shape  of  the  ponds  and  holes  being  serpentine  and  various,  and 
their  blue  colourformhig  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow  that  lay  on  the  ice,  gave  the  floe,  when  viewed  from  the  mast- 
head»  an  appearance  not  unhke  that  of  the  fancy-patterns  one  some- 
times sees  on  cloths  or  paper-hanging?,    We  were  astenished,  there- 
fore,  to  find  with  what  tenacity  a  field  of  ice,  whos^  parts  appeared  thus 
loosely  joined,  still  continued  to  hang  together,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  swell  that  almost  constantly  set  upon  its  maigin. 

The  weather,  which  had  for  several  hours  been  rainy  and  thick, 
cleared  up  about  noon  on  the  4th,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  shifting 
to  the  N.  W.  when  we  made  sail  from  the  floe  in  order  to  look  for  our 
buoy^  and  to  continue  our  observations  on  the  magnetic  attraction  in 
that  neighboarhood.  After  making  several  tacks  as  near  the  place  as 
the  bearings  of  the  land  and  the  soundings  could  direct  us,  but  without 
discovering  the  buoy,  we  were  obliged  ftr  the  present  to  give  up  the 
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attempt ;  haTing,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  observed  a  floe,  at  least 
three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  just  detached  from  the  fixed 
ice,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  work  out  of  its  way,  lest  it 
should  force  us  towards  the  shore.  We  only,  therefore,  waited  to  pot 
down  some  nests  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  then  hauled 
round  the  floe.  A  quantity  of  ahells,  among  which  were  a  few  of  the 
new  species  ofanomia^  discovered  on  the  last  voyage,  with  some  shrimps, 
and  echini^  were  ill  that  we  could  thus  fish  up.  Having  cleared  the 
end  of  the  floe,  which  drifted  rapidly  away,  and  as  usual  here,  never 
made  its  appearance  afterwards,  we  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  fixed  ice, 
at  eight  P.  M.,  having  by  thejate  disruption  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  direction  of  the  strait. 

At  nine  A.  M\,  on  the  5th,  the  temperature  of  some .  sea- water 
brought  up  from  near  the  bottom  in  fifty -seven  fathoms,  was  32^*,  that 
of  the  air  being  34°,  and  of  the  surface  30^°.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  former  was  found  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  1.0286,  at  the  temperature 
of  40"^*.  What  made  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sea- 
water  here  a  particular  object  of  curiosity,  was  the  fact  before  conjec- 
tured, but  now  satisfactorily  confirmed,  that  the  stream  or  curreot 
sometimes  set  out  from  under  the  ice,  and  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
though  at  a  rate  considerably  varying,  for  a  day  or  two  together.  The 
station  now  occupied  by  the  ships,  and  the  present  clearness  of  the 
weather,  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  tolferably  distinct  view. of  the  lands  to 
the  westward  ;  but  the  constant  fogs  and  rain  experienced  by  Captain 
Lyon  on  his  late  excursiot),  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  at  this  dis- 
tance, to  recognise  the  place  he  had  visited  ;  and  the  observation  he 
had  obtained,  giving  the  latitude  much  to  the  southward  of  the  only  ap- 
parent opening  now  before  us,  threw  a  shade  of  mystery  over  the  un- 
known passage,  which  redoubled  our  impatience  to  examine  it. 

We  had  for  several  days  past  occasionally  seen  black  whales  about 
the  ships,  and  our  boats  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  strike  one, 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  in  which  endeavour  they  at  Jength  succeeded 
this  morning.  The  usual  signal  being  exhibited,  all  the  boats  were 
sent  to  their  assistance,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  ^  half  bad  killed 
and  secured  the  fish,  which  proved  a  moderate-sized  one  of  above 
"  nine  feet  bone,"  exactly  suiting  our  purpose.  The  operation  of 
"  flinching"  this  animal,  which  was  thirty-nine  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
occupied  most  of  the  afternoon,  each  ship  taking  half  the  blabber,  and 
hauling  it  on  the  ice^  to  *'  make  off*,"  or  put  into  casks.  We  also  made 
fires  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  boil  a  portion  ofthe  blubber  into  oil,  for  the 
convenience  of  stowage ;  but  this  method  being  found  a  wasteful  one 
until  it  is  left  several  days  to  drain,  we  boiled  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  each,  and  then  put  the  rest  into  tanks  and  casks,  being  a 
supply  sufficient  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  was  69"  3^  10";  the  longitude, 

*The  specific  gravity  of  the  surface-water  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  fonod.  (or 
,a  few  da vs  about  this  time,  in  the  Meterok>gica1  Abstract 
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by  chronometers,  ST  23'  06";  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
88°  Ob'  ^6"  ;  and  the  v  irialion  86  05'  43"  westerly  ;  the  latter  pheno- 
menon having  considerably  increased  since  our  Jast  observations.  la 
the  course  of  the  night  Mr.  Koss  was  again  fortunate  in  procuring  one 
or  two  specimens  of  the  Larus  Sabint^  out  of  a  flock  of  forty  ihal  flew 
past  the  ship  from  the  westward  Mr.  Ross  remarked  that  they  bad  no 
other  birds  iu  company,  and  flew  high  as  if  ^migrating,  but  afterwards 
alighted  in  the  open  water  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
The  operation  of*'  flinching"  a  whale,  which  in  Davis's  Strait,  and  the 
Greenland  Seas,  collects  a  large  assemblage  of  lairds  about  the  ship,  had 
not  the  same  effect  here,  five  or  six  of  (he  Larus  Jirgentatus  being  all 
that  were  thus  attracted.  Fulmar  petrels^  the  usual  visitants  on  such 
occasions,  are  never  seen  here,  which  seemed  to  us  the  more  remark- 
aJBle,  as  they  had  generally  been  our  companions  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  polar  regions  that  we  had  visited.  We  had  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
this  summer,  seen  a  number  of  white  whales  (delphdus  albicans)  near 
the  ice  ;  but  found  them  as  usual  so  extremely  wary  as  to  elude  every 
endeavour  to  strike  them,  though  the  boats  frequently  made  the  attempt, 
this  bemg  the  only  large  sea-animal  inhabiting  these  regions  which  we 
had  ever  yet  taken. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  a  halo  was  observed  round  the  snn,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  of  it  a  slightly-coloured  parhelion,  distant  from  the 
sun  24M7.  Some  water,  brought  up  on  the  7th,  from  sixty  fathoms  or 
near  the  bottom,  was  at  the  temperature  of  31'. t>,  that  of  the  surface 
being  :^r.3,  and  of  the  air  35°.  As  soon  as  we  had  completed  ^the 
stowage  of  the  blubl),er,  and  washed  the  ships  and  people's  clothes,  we 
cast  off,  taking  in  tow  the  carcass  of  the  whale  (technically  called  the 
"  crang")  for  our  friends  at'l^looiik,  and  with  the  intention  also  of  look- 
ing for  the  buoy  that  had  been  latd  down  in  that  neighbourhood.  In 
the  latter  attempt  we  again  failed,  the  huoy  having  probably  been  swept 
away  by  the  drifl-ice  ;  nor  could  we  afterwards  hit  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  the  attraction  on  the  needles  had  been  observed.  The  wind  dy- 
ing  away  when  the  ships  were  ofl^the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  the 
boats  were  despatched  to  tow  the  whale  on  shore,  while  Captain  Lyon 
and  myself  went  a-headto  meet  some  of  the  canoes  that  where  paddling 
towards  us.  We  soon  joined  eleven  of  them,  and  on  our  informing  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  prize  the  boats  werq  bringing  them,  they  paddled  off 
with  great  delight.  When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  and  had  civilly 
asked  permission  to  eat  some  of  it,  they  droppet^their  canoes  astern  to 
the  whale's  tail,  from  whith  they  cut  off  enormous  lumps  of  flesh,  and 
ravenously  devoured  it ;  after  which  they  followed  our  boats  in^shore, 
'Where  the  carcass  was  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  grounded  ice,  for  their  fu- 
ture disposal.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  had  rowed 
np  to  the  station  formerly  occupied  by  the  tents,  which  however  we  now 
found  wholly  deserted  by  the  natives,  who  had  left  only  a  sledge  or  two, 
and  a  quantity  of  blubber  here  and  there  under  the  stones  before  used 
for  the  tents. 

A  fresh  breeze  having  sprung  up  from  the  southward,  we  stood  off 
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and  OQ  for  the  night,  and  on  the  8th  again  made  the  ice,  in  which  no 
change  was  perceptible.  We  hoped,  however,  that  aome  service  would 
be  done  us  by  the  swell,  though^  its  effects  would  only  be  rendered  ap- 
parent when  the  wind  veered  to  the  westward.     This  taking  place  on 
the  following  day,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  another  large  "  patch's 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  separated  from  the  fixed  ice,  and  soon 
drifted  out  of  sight  to  the  south-east.     As  we  made  several  tacks  off  the 
island  next  to  the  northward  of  Igloolik,  called  by  the'  Esquimaux 
NeerlO'Nakto^  two*canoes  came  off  to  us,  in  one  of  which  was  Toole- 
mak..   He  and  his  companions  came  on  board  the  Fury,  when  I  em- 
ployed him  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  drawing  a  chart  of  the  strait 
Toolemak,  though  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  we  soon  found  to  be 
DO  dradsman,  so  that  his  performance  in  this  way,  if  taken  alone,  was 
not  a  very  intelligible  delineation  of  the  coast.     By  dint,  however,  of# 
great  deal  of  talking  on  his  part,  and  some  exercise  of  patience  on  oars, 
we  at  length  obtained  a  copious  verbal  illustration  of  his  sketch,  which 
confirmed  all  our  former  accounts  respecting  the  existence  of  a  passage 
to  the  westward  in  this  immediate< neighbourhood,  and  the  large  extent 
of  the  land  called  Keiyuk-tarruoke  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait. 
The  word  Khemig  he  applied  either  to  the  strait  or  to  some  place  about 
its  shores,  as  he  had  before  done  to  CaptaA  Lyon  ;  but  the  weather  was 
at  this  time  unfortunately  too  thick  to  aUow  of  his  pointing  out  ths  exact 
direction  in  which  this  interesting  spot  lay.     This  piece  of  information 
was,  just  at  the  moment,  desirable  only  as  a  matter  of  extreme  curiosity 
and  almost  painful  interest,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  passage  was  at  pre* 
sent  inaccessible  to  ships  on  account  of  the  ice.     Toolemak  also  agreed 
with  our  other  Esquimaux  informants  in  stating,  thai  from  the  coast  of 
Akkoolee  no  land  is  visible  to  the  westward  ;  nor  was  any  ever  beard 
of  in  that  direction  by  the  Esquimaux.     This  fact  they  uniforody  as- 
sert with  a  whine  of  sorrow,  meaning  thereby  to  intimate  that  their 
knowledge  and  resources  are  there  both  at  an  end.     Toolemak  repre* 
aented  the  coast  of  Keiyuk-tarraoke  as  abounding  with  whales  and  nar- 
whals, and  repeatedly  mentioned  that  icebergs  were  seen  on  its  north- 
ern side,  as  before  described  by  Okotook.     The  only  actual  addition  to 
our  former  information  was  respecting  some  Esquimaux  inhabitisg  an 
island  of  considerable  size,  at  a  great  distance  to  the  eastward  or  north- 
east.    These  people  they  call  by  the  name  of  Sead-/er-f/ie.-oo,  a  general 
term  by  which  Yhey  distinguish  all  Esquimaux  not  belonging  to  their 
own  tribe,  and  of  whQm,  with  their  accustomed  self-conceit,  they  in- 
variably speak  with  undisguised  contempt.     It  is  remarkable,  that  even 
the  natives  of  Southampton  Island,  notwithstanding  their  proximity  t» 
the  continental  coast,  come  under  this  denomination ;  there  bei^  do 
intercourse  whatever,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  between  the  two  tribes. 
The  ships  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fioe  in  the  evening,!  dired- 
ed  them  to  be  made  fast ;  but  the  boat  that  went  to  make  b^ea  for  the 
ice-anchors,  returning  with  the  information  that  the  ice  was  in  too  **  rot* 
ten"  a  state  to  hold  them,  we  ran  the  ships  into  the  floe  under  all  tail» 
where  they  easily  made  a  dock  for  themselves,  and  remained  quietly 
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for  the  night,  which  proved  extremely  fine  and  clear.  A  nnmher  of 
shrimps,  echini,  and  other  marine  insects,  were  brought  up  in  a  net 
from  the  bottom. 

Some  water  brought  up  on  the  10th  from  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms 
was  at  the  temperature  of  3t\  that  of  the  sur&ce  being  the  same,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  40^  In  the  evening  we  made  sail  and  ran  along  the 
margin  of  the  ice,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
another  large  floe  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  detached.  On  arriv- 
ing  at  its  northern  end,  we  found  that  it  still  wanted  a  little  to  complete 
the  separation,  and  with  a  view  of  applying  the  requisite  force,  or  at 
least  all  that  we  had  at  our  disposaH  the  ships  were  made  fast  to  it  by 
several  hawsers,  and  all  their  sails  set  aback,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
fPbm  the  westward.  This  expedient  soon  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
tKe  floe  beginning  to  disjoin  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  whole  of 
ft  then  drifting  away  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  so  that  at 
midnight  we  were  enabled  to  cast  off  and  make  sail  to  windward  of  it. 

This  last  disruption,  while  it  gave  its  another  short  step  to  the  west« 
ward,  allowed  us  also  to  approach  NeeHo-Nakto  as  near  as  the  sound* 
^igs,  which  are  here  quite  shc^,  wquld  permit ;  and  at  noon  on  the  1 1th, 
we  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  ice  in  eight  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  small 
Mme-stones,  and  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  productions  of  the  isl- 
and, and  obtain  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  We 
found  it  to  resemble  Igloolik  in  its  general  character,  but  discovering 
an  approach  to  the  primitive  formation  not  perceptible  at  the  latter  isl- 
and, numerous  large  masses  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  appearing  on 
the  surface,  intermixed  with  the  fragments  of  lime  of  which  it  is  princi- 
pally composed.  The  island  is  extremely  low,  and  its  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  numberiess  small,  and  one  very  large  pond  of  fresh  water  ; 
the  resort  of  black  and  red-throated  divers  and  of  the  long-tailed  ducks. 
A  large  flock  of  brent-geese  were  seen,  and  two  or  three  procured 
from  som^  of  the  Esquimaux  whom  we  found  on  the  island,  and  who 
had  caught  them  with  the  snares  ot  whalebone  before  described. 
Large  flocks  of  eider  and  king-ducks  were  also  flying  about ;  but  the 
natives  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island  for  the  sake  of  the  birds 
and  their  eggs,  had  made  them  so  wild  that  we  procured  but  few.  Cap- 
tain Lyon's  party  were  fortunate  in  killing  two  deer,  ^ivjng  each  ship 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fine  venison,  exclusive  of  the  heads  and 
hearts,  which  as  a  matter  of  good  policy,  were  considered  the  lawful  per- 
quisites of  the  sportsmen.  Including  these  and  the  entrails,  the  weight 
of  each  deer  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,^hich 
may  be  considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  raindeer  here,  at  their 
be^t  season.  One  of  these  animals  took  the  water  in  a  large  pond,  and 
was  not  obtained  without  much  wading. 

The  Esquimaux  we  met  on  the  island  at  first  landing  were  four 
young  men,  of  which  two  were  brothers  of  our  little  friend  *'  John 
bull,''  and  had  just  arrived  from  Amitioke.  From  them  we  learned 
that  Ewerat  and  his  party  had  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
and  would  probably  come  on  to  Igloolik  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
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One  of  the  young  men  who  insisted  on  attending  me  about  the  island 
the  whole  afternoon,  made  himself  useful,  in  giving  the  Esquimaux 
names  of  the  different  lands  in  sight.  On  being  desired  to  inform  us 
where  Khtmig  lay,  he  pointed  in  the  exact  direction  in  which  we  had 
from  the  ship;  always  supposed  the  strait  to  be ;  that  is,  nbout  N.W.b.W. 
from  Neerlo-I^kto,  upon  which  bearing  was  a  high  rocky  hill  of  a  re- 
markable form,  and  the  most  conspicuous  object  In  sight  in  coming  off* 
the  strait  from  the  eastward.  It  is  essential  here  to  remark,  that  about 
this  period,  two  or  three  charts  had  been  drawn  on  board  the  Hecia  by 
different  natives,  of  whom  Toolemak  w<is  one,  and  they  all  pointed  in 
the  direction  I  have  just  ipentroned  to  Khemig^  which  was  now  under- 
stood to  be  an  island  lying  in  the  strait,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  proved. 
This  information,  so  repeatedly  and  explicitly  obtained,  while  it  satis- 
fied me  more  and  more  of  our  being  in  the  right  track,  could  not  fail 
also  to  add  to  my  perplexity  respecting  the  place  visited  by  Capt.  Lyon-, 
— a  place  evidently  bearing  a  similar  name,  and  frequented  by  the  Es- 
auimaux  on  their  way  to  Akkoolee,  but  lyini;  by  observation  at  least 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  strait  now  before  us.  Ths  clear- 
ing up  of  all  obscurity  on  this  point  was  desirable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  or  §eographical  research,  than  as 
affecting  the  movements  of  the  Expedition  ;  for  these  two  evidently 
depended  on  necessity,  not  choice  ;  it  being  impossible,  supposing  even 
the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  different  channels,  to  navigate  any  but 
that  in  which  nature  should  open  her  barriers.  That  this  operation 
was  going  on  more  rapidly  here,  than  in  the  passage  to  the  southward 
of  Igloolik,  and  that  from  their  comparative  size  and  openness,  as  well 
as  from  the  current  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  at  our  present 
station,  the  probability  was  much  in  favour  of  this  channel  being  the 
first  cleared,  was  too  plain  to  admit  doubt,  and  I  therefore  entertained 
none  as  to*  tlie  point  towards  which  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed. 
If  aAer  all  there  should  be  two  channel^  in  this  neighbourhood^both  lead- 
ing- into  the  Polar  Sea,  one  perhaps  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south  of  an  island,  (which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  seem- 
ed the  only  reasonable  concbision,)  the  propriety  of  pushing  through 
that  which  was  first  opened  still  remained  the  same  ;  for  the  quitting 
of  the  continental  shore  for  «  few  miles  could  not,  in  such  a  navigation 
as  this,  be  put  in  competition  vcitb  the  value  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour 
of  oar  remaining  navigable  season. 

Convinced,  hoivever,  as  I  was  of  the  expediency  of  pursuing  this  line 
of  conduct,  which  in  truth  seemed  the  only  practicable  one,  yet  every 
hoar's  delay  added  an  indescribable  weight  to  my  anxiety.  For  the 
same  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  of 
having  done  onr  best  to  avoid  an  evil,  does  not  always  furnish  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  pntience  to  enable  us  quietly  to  endure  it ;  and, 
stopped  as  ^«  e  had  now  been,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  for  nearly  fiiur  weeks,  t^ithout  advancing  twice  as  many  miles 
to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such  a  crisis  was  scarcely  the  less  painful 
because  we  knew  it  to  be  inevitable.    The  decayed  state  of  the  ice« 
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which  even  a  fortnight  before,  had  rendered  travelling  extremely  dan- 
gerous, coold  alone,  therefore,  under  these  vexations  circumstances, 
hay^  prevented  my  despatching  another  party,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  deciding  the  question  respecting  the  Strait;  for,  highly  as  we  had  a 
right  to  value  the  repeated  and  concurrent  testimony  of  sp  many  intel- 
ligent Esquimaux,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  satisfied  on  f«ch  a  subject, 
while  our  own  ocular  evidence  was  still  wanting.  Observing,  however, 
to-day,  from  an  eminence  on  which  we  took  the  angles  for  the  survey, 
that  the  ice  within  the  line  of  the  island  appeared  much  less  decayed 
than  that  in  the  stream  of  the  Strait,  1  determined  on  attempting,  by  this 
means,  a  journey  to  the  westward,  endeavouring  first  to  reach  some 
i8laod9  in  that  direction  ;.  and  then,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  at 
length  to  gain  the  mainland,  upon  which  it  might  not  perhaps  be  difficalt 
to  travel  to  the  Strait  itself,  and  thus  to  end  every  doubt,  as  well  as 
every  conjecture,  respecting  it. 

While  we  were  on  shore,  which  was  from  a  quarter  past  one  till 
twenty  minutes  past  six,  P.  M.,  the  tide  ebbed  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  appeared  to  be  still  falling.  The  beach  is  extremely  flat  and 
shelving,  so  that  the  boats  touched  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  being  composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes. 
A  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the'south-east  while  we  were  on  shore  ; 
bnt  the  weather  being  fine,  we  kept  the  ships  fast,  it  being  my  intention 
to  prepare  immediately  for  my  proposed  journey  over  the  ice,  for 
which  our  present  station  was  particularly  convenient.  At  four  A.  M. 
on  the  12th,  however,  it  freshened  so  much  as  to  cause  the  ships  to 
strike  very  heavily  oa  the  ice,  which  was  here  of  the  **  hummocky" 
kind.  The  swell  having  soon  after  broken  up  the  edge,  a  press  of  head 
sail  enabled  us  to  force  the  ships  a  short  distance  within  the  margin, 
and  a  few  other  loose  masses 'drifting  down  from  the  eastward,  we  were 
at  length  secure  frdtn  any  disturbance.  The  rudders  were,  however, 
unshipped,  in  case*  of  accidents,  and  in  the  aAernoon  the  wind  modera- 
ted, though  the  weather  continved  extremely  inclement,  with  snow, 
which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  rain.  On  the  13th,  the  weather 
remained  too  thick  and  uni>ettled  for  leaving  the  ships,  though  the  wind 
was  quite  moderate,  and  in  the  evening,  shifted  to  the  westward.  The 
loose  ice  was  drifting  away  from  the  floe,  against  the  wind,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  a£)rding  another  certait  proof  of  a  set  to  the  south- 
east, independently  of  tide.  Several 4)labk  whales  came  up  close  to  the 
ships,  and  three  Sabine  gulls,  some  ducks,  dovekies,  and  silvery  gulls, 
were  also  seen. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  breeze  having  freshened  from 
(be  north-west,  another  floe  broke  away  from  the  fixed  ice,  allowing  us 
to  gain  about  half  a  mile  more  to  the 'westward;  such  was  the  vexa- 
tious slowness  with  which  we  were  permitted  to  advance  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  our  most  anxious  wishes !  As,  however,  this  disruption  brought 
us  so  much  nearer  the  islands  towards  which  I  was  about  to  travel,  we 
cast  off,  and  beat  up  into  the  bight  left  by  the  floe. 

My  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  two  men  from  each  ship,  and 
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we  were  furnished  with  fen  clays'  provision.  Mr.  Crozier,  with  ^^'f* 
additional  men,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  otir  haggage  to  the 
first  islands,  and  then  to  retuirn  on  board.  Having  given  Captain  Lyon 
the  necessary  instructions  for  proceeding  during  my  absence,  and  ap- 
pointed the  narrow  part  of  the  Strait  as  a  rendezvous,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  disruption  of  the  i<je  allowing  him  to  follow  us,  I  left  the  ships 
at  half-past  one  P.  M.,  but  had  scarcely  proceeded  two  hundred  yards, 
when  we  found  that  a  plank  would  form  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  numerous  pools  and  ^^J^l^ 
the  ice.  Two  planks  of  fir,  nailed  together,  being  speedily  furnished 
from  the  ships,  at  two  P.  M.  we  finally  took  our  departure. 

Having  soon  gained  the  more  solid  floe,  before  observed  from  the  isl- 
and, wc  found  its  edge  distinctly  defined  by  a  straight  line  of  **bnro- 
mocky"  ice,  where  it  was  joined  ^o  the  thinner  floe  occupying  the 
stream  of  the  Strait ;  giving  us  the  impression  of  its  having  been  much 
longer  formed  than  the  other,  inconsequence  of  being  out  of  the  tide- 
way, and  affording,  by  its  comparative  solidity,  very  superior  travelling. 
Being  thus  favoured,  we  made  quick  progress  to  the  westward,  for  se- 
ven or  eight  miles,  when  the  holes  and  cracks  began  to  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  depth,  and  we  were  three  hours  in  accomplishing  the  M 
mile  and  a  half ;  the  warmth  reflected  from  the  land,  and  the  action  of 
the  tides  in  raising  and  depressing  the  ice,  having  here  cracked  and  par- 
tially detached  it  in  many  places.  We  landed  at  a  quarter  past  nine  P. 
M.,  after  seven  hours'  walkiffg,  the  direct  distance  from  the  ships  not 
exceeding  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  found  it  low  water  by  the  shore 
about  ten  o'clock.  < 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  landing  made  me  apprehensive  lest  Mr, 
Crozier  and  his  party  should  not  bs  able  to  get  from  the  island,  without 
the  assistance  of  our  bridge.  I  despatched  him,  however,  at  four  A.  M. 
on  the  15th,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  b^ing  now  unencmn- 
bered  with  loads,  he  and  his  men  were  able,  by  a  circuitous  rout^  ob- 
served from  the  hills,  to  leap  from  one  mass  of  ice  to  another,  and  thos 
to  gain  the  more  solid  floe.  Having  seen  him  thufi  far  safely  on  hit 
way,  we  crossed  the  island  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  carry- 
ing the  plank  with  slings  from  our  shoulders,  to  prevent  injuring  it  on  ^ 
the  rocks.  After  passing  over  broken  and  detached  ice,  for  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  the  next  island,  which  is  a  small  one,  we  found  it  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  of  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  from  a  third  and  br- 
ger.  After  dining  and  resting  an  hour  or  two  about  noon,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  (his  island,  we  arrived  on  its  western  shore  at  f^ix  in  the  evening, 
when  the  weather  becoming  misty  we  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night. 
Between  this  and  the  next  island,  was  a  large  space,  entirely  clear  of 
ice,  and  here  we  observed  a  black  whale  sporting  about :  we  also  met 
with  two  large  dper  and  a  favrn,  but  could  not  get  near  them.  A  long- 
tailed  duck  with  three  very  young  ones,  and  a  pair  or  two  of  red- 
throated  divers,  were  swimming  about  in]the  ponds.  The^fonner  serv- 
ed us  as  a  supper,  the  aiidrdmeda  tetragona  and  gronnd-willow  (ar- 
nishing  fuel  for  cooking  them.  A  pair  of  ravens,  one  or  two  silvery 
gulls,  and  a  few  snow-buntings,  were  all  we  saw  beisides. 
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Heavy  iddw  continued  to  fall  during  the  night,  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  our  way  till  half-past  nine  A.  M., 
OQ  the  16th,  when  we  struck  the  tent,  and  set  out  upon  the  ice,  which 
we  now  found  better  for  travelling  than  before,  consisting  of  a  level 
floe,  intersected  only  by  numberless  pools  not  more  than  knee-deep, 
and  with  their  bottom  generally  strong  enough  to  allow  us  to  wade 
through  them.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  sid^  of  the  land  on 
which  the  remarkable  hill  before  mentioned  is  situated,  and  which  1 
now  named  Mount  Sabine,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  we 
halted  at  noon  a  mile  and  a  half  due  south  of  it,  and  observed  the  lat* 
69"  37' 40"  ;  and  then  continuing  our  journey,  landed  at  two  P.  M.,  to 
dine  and  rest.  Serjeant  Wise  here  shot  a  hare  of  a  remarkably  dark 
colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  particularly  abput  the  ears, 
but  quite  white  underneath.  Twpor  three  ring-plovers  were  also 
seen. 

We  moved  again  at  half-past  four  ,•  and  at  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  W.  b, 
N.  \  N.  direction,  arriyed  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and 
crossed  the  ice  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  nezt«  Traversing  this 
abo,  we  then  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  assistance  of  the  plank, 
which  it  frequently  required  extreme  caution  not  to  break,  over  loose 
and  even  drifling  ice  to  the  next,  on  which  we  halted  ffir  the  night  at 
eight  P.  M.,  after  a  day's  journey  of  no  great  length,  but  attended  with 
much  wet  and  latigue.  The  snow,  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  was  succeeded  in  the  evening  by  Hiin  and  fog,  which  continued 
very  thick  till  six  A.  M.  on  the  17th,  when  we  resumed  Our  journey 
across  the  island  ;  and  atler  deeper  wading  than  usual  in  reaching  the 
if  e,  at  length  set  forward  upon  it,  and  at  nine  o'clock  landed  on  a  small 
island  in  a  S.  W.  b.  W.  direction.  The  sun  now  making  its  appearance, 
and  the  whole  of  our  clothef  s^d  baggage  being  wet,  1  determined  to 
remain  here  a  few  hours  to  dry  them,  which  we  were  soon  enabled  to 
do,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N^  W.,  and  quickly  dissipating  the  fog  and 
clouds.  The  warmth  of  th^  ^ua  seemed  not  more  agreeable  and  in- 
▼i|[;orating  to  us  than  to  the  otl^^  inhabitants  of  the  island.  These  con- 
sisted on^  of  numerous  large  mosquitoes,  which,  though  in  a  torpid 
state  before,  now  commenced  their  attacks,  apd  continued  to  annoy  us 
during  the  rest  of  our  stay.  Their  sting,  however,  certainly  produced 
in  this  climate  much  less  inflammation  than  is  usual  in  a  warmer  one, 
though  1  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  man,  and  how  much  to  the  mosquito. 

'  The  islands  over  which  we  had  lately  passed,  and  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richards,  I  named  the  Bouverie  Islands,  rise  from  two 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  deep  water  quite  close  to  their 
shores.  They  consist  principally  of  dark-coloured  gneiss-rock,  the 
strata  of  which,  in  all  the  instances  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them,  dipped  to  the  northward  or  north-west.  There  are  also 
on  some  of  the  islands  considerable  tracts  where  the  rocks  exhibited  a 
schistose  structure,  the  loose  slaty  fragments,  which  I  took  to  be  mica- 
slate,  varying  from  near  a  perpendicular  to  an  almost  horizontal  di- 
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rection,  and  indifferently  as  to  the  direction  of  their  dip.  Ofe  one  idind 
only,  being  that  on  which  the  three  deer  were  aeen,  the  outer  ends  of 
these  slaty  fragments  were  covered  with  a  thin  superficial  coatir^  of  t 
verdigris-green  substance,  extending  a  foot  or  two  along  the  surface  iB 
different  places,  and  giving  the  rock.the  singular  appearance  of  having  , 
been  painted  that  colour.  None  of  the  fragments  were  thus  tinged  tt 
any  part  but  their  outer  ends,  uor  could  I  find  any  other  substance  m 
the  same  neighbourhood  exhibiting  a  similar  appearance.  ^  ^  ^ 
After  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  60*  37'  6& , 
we  left  the  island,  and  directed  our  course  across  the  ice  to  the  N.  W., 
towards  a  low  part  of  the  land.  On  reaching  this  spot,  which  proved  to 
be  an  isthmus  scarcely  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  ascending  the  firet 
eminence,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  route,  being  , 
now  enabled  to  perceive  that  we  had  in  all  probability  reached  the  main- 
land ;  the  ice  lately  crossed  being  that  of  a  spacious  bay  to  the  south, 
which  I  named  after  my  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  sea  to 
the  northward,  between  us  and  the  highland  of  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  bear- 
ing evident  markftSf  our  approach  to  the  supposed  Strait.  The  ice  w« 
here  entirely  broken  up  and  in  motion  to  the  eastward,  and  in  many 
places  about  the  northern  shore  there  was  abundance  of  open  water. 
Being  satisfied  that  we  could  now  perform  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
by  land,  I  determined  to  leave  the  plank  and  a  portion  of  our  provisioDS 
at  this  spot,  and  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  Strait,  as  lightly  equipped 
as  possible.  We  here  for  the  first  time  found  the  rocks  to  be  composed 
of  red  granite,  a  circumstance  we  hailed  with  satisS^^on  at  the  tkne,  m 
Captain  Lyon  had  met  with  a  similar  formation  at  the  extent  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  westward.  It  was  high  water  by  the  shore  at  about  seven  in 
the  evening. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely fine  and  clear,  we  rose  wiih  the  sun  ;  and  after  depositing  our 
spare  stores  within  a  heap  of  stones,  left  the  isthmus,  and  directed  our 
course  over  the  hills  to  the  westward,  which  consist  partly  of  frayish 
gneiss  and  partly  of  red  granite,  some  of  them  rising  at  least  a  theosaiid 
or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  being  in 
some  places  extremely  steep,  with  numberless  loose  fragments  Irag 
about,  which  only  required  the  foot  to  be  set  upon  them  to  give  tnem 
motion  down  the  precipice,  we  were  for  some  time  obliged  to  proceed 
with  much  caution.  At  half  past  five,  however,  we  had  arrived  al  a 
peninsula  which  promised  to  prove  of  high  interest,  for  it  appeared  to 
lead  to  the  very  spot  where,  from  the  set  of  the  tide  and  the  trending 
of  the  coast,  the  Strait  was  most  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  it  presented  it 
the  same  time  a  geological  character,  differing  from  any  we  bad  before 
met  with.  The  appearance  of  the  southern  or  inner  part  aithh  pen- 
insula is  singular,  being  that  of  three  or  more  nearly  borizontiA  and 
equi-distant  ranges  or  strata,  resembling  at  a  dbtance  so  many  ti^s  or 
galleries  of  a  high  and  commanding  fortification,  which  seemed  to  defy 
approach.  On  reaching  this  place,  where  two  long  and  deep  ponds  ef 
fresh  water  serve  to  contract  still  more  the  narrow  isthmus  by  whi^ 
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H  is  di?ided  from  the  other  land,  we  foand  the  Tocks  composed  of  a 
brownish- red  saodstone,  in  numerous  alternate  strata  of  darker  and 
Hghter  shades,  though  three  or  four  only  of  ^ese  were  conspicuous  at 
a  distance. 

We  now  turned  nearly  due  north,  the  character  of  the  rocks  conti- 
naing  much  the  same,  except  tiiat  some  narrow  veins  of  a  compact 
white  sandstone  appeared  here  and  there  traversing  the  other.  Some 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  red  kind,  occurred  now  and  then  in  a  pulveriz- 
ed  state ;  the. former,  on  first  taking  it  up,  exact^  resembled  white 
sugar  when  moistened  by  water,  but  being  subsequently  dried  proved 
remarkably  minute  and  fine.  After  crossing  a  deep  hollow«  nearly  in- 
tersectiog  the  peninsula  from  east  tQ  west,  we  observed  the  rocks  to 
consist  of  k  beautiful  variety  of  the  reddish  sand'^ione,  variegated  with 
eerpeoetine  and  nearly  concentric  delineations  of  a  darker  red,  mid  hav- 
ing numerous  oval  knots  of  various  sizes,  like  those  of  wood,  giving 
the  smoothly  rounded  surface  of  the  bare  rock  in  many  places  more 
ihe  appearance  of  handsomely  polished  beef-wood  than  of  stone.  Af- 
ter passing  over  -a  mile  and  a  half  of  this,  we  arrived  at  about  seven  A. 
M.  at  the  ultimate  object  of  our  journey,  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  peninsula  overlooking  the  narrowest  part  of  the  desired  Strait, 
which  lay  immediately  below  us  in  about  an  east  and  nest  direction, 
hehag  two  miles  in  width,  apparently  very  deep,  and  with  a  tide  or 
current  of  at  least  two  knots,  setting  the  loose  ice  through  to  the  east- 
ward. Beyond  us  to  the  west,  the  shores  agaiu  separated  to  the  dis- 
tance of  several  |Agties ;  and  for  more  than  three  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  that  direcuon,  no  land  could  be  seen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a 
clear  horizon,  except  one  island  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  Over  this 
we  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  having  discovered  the  Polar  Sea ; 
aod  loaded  as  it  was  with  ice,  We  already  felt  as  if  we  were  on  the 
point  of  forcing  our  way  through  it  alongihe  northern  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. 

After  despatclung  one  of  our  party  tci  the  foot  of  the  point  for  some 
of  the  sea-water,  which  was  found  extremely  salt  to  the  taste,  we  hail- 
ed the  interesting  event  of  the  morning  by  three  hearty  cheers  and  by 
a  small  extra  allowance  of  grog  to  our  people,  todrink  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage  through  the  channel  just  discovered,  which  1  ventured  to  name 
by  anticipation,  the  Strait  op  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Having  built 
a  pile  of  stones  upon  the  promontory,  which,  from  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Continent  of  Aiqerica,  I  called  Cape  North-East,  we 
walked  back  to  our  tent  and  baggage,  these  having,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  expedition,  been  left  two  miles  behind  ;  and  after  resting  a  few 
hours,  set  out  at  three  P.  M.  on  our  return.  To  save  ourselves  the 
fiitigue  of  re-ascending  the  craggy  and  precipitous  mountain-land  pas- 
sed over  in  the  morning,  we  struck  through  some  ravines  and  valleys 
more  to  the  southward,  which,  however,  led  us  so  far  out  of  our  way, 
without  mi|ch  improving  the  road,  that  we  did  not  reach  our  4ep6t  till 
a  quarter  j^ast  seven  in  the  evenings  after  a  circuitous  journey  of  four- 
teea  or  fifteen  miles.     This  Walk  however  sabsequently  proved  of 
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service  in  poioting  out  the  route  by  which  another  object  might  be  at- 
tained. 

The  whole  of  the  tract  over  which  we  passed  this  day  was  inconceiv- 
ably barren  and  desolate,  with  scarcely  a  tuft  of  moss  or  grass,  or 
even  a  snow-bunting's  note  to  give  occasional  animation  to  the  scene. 
I  cannot  help  adding,  however,  that  where,  in  some  moist  and  sheltered 
situation,  a  little  patch  of  green  did  occur,  the  sorrel,  (rumex  digynm) 
was  sure  to  have  put  forth  it^  leaves.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  have  remarked  that  this  hardv  and  valuable  anti- scorbutic 
plant  seems,  as  it  were,  (o  glory  in  springing  up  and  flourishing  in 
situations  where  scarcely  njny  other  can  tmd  soil  or  moisture  for  its  sus- 
tenance. A  number  of  small  lakesi>ccur  in  every  part  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  on  all  the  islands  that  we  visited.  Those  on  the  main  land 
were  mostly  remarkiible,  as  having  still  a  patch  of  level  solid  ice,  about 
ten  inches  thick,  occupying  the  whole  ^tent  of  them,  except  for  a 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  all  round  the  shores,  where  the  ice  bad 
been  dissolved  by  the  warmth  of  the  land.  To  us  the  fact  was  new  at 
this  season,  and  is  still  somewhat  unaccountable.  Whether  so  strange 
a  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to  locality  or  to  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, the  experience  of  a  single  year  or  two  is  not  suflicient  to  deter- 
mine. Three  long-tailed  ducks  were  killed  out  of  a  flock  swinuning  in 
a  lake  ;  these  birds  being  in  moult  could  not  rise  from  the  water,  but 
their  quickness  in  diving  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  shoot  them.. 
A  hare  of  a  very  dark  colour  was  seen  near  the  tent,  though  one  of 
these  animals  perfectly  white  had  been  noticed  on  the  same  spot  only 
the  day  before.  It  was  high  water  by  the  shore  in  Richard's  Bay  at 
quarter  before  eight  this  evening. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  Ave  A.  M.  on  the  19th,  the  ice  was  observed 
to  be  setting  fast  ta  the  eastward  in  the  Strait,  as  indeed  it  had  always 
been  whenever  we  had  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  it,  which  circum- 
stance tended  very  strongly  to  confirm  the  impression  we  had  before 
received  of  a  permanent  easterly  current.  Having  employed  a  couple 
of  hours  in  re-packing  our  bagi^age  for  travelling,  we  set  out  on  the  ice 
at  six  o'clock,  and  reached  the  small  island  at  nine  ;  where  we  were 
saluted  as  before  by  swarms  of  troublesome  musquitoes.  The  tide 
having  fallen  a  little  by  the  marks  on  the  rocks,  we  judged  it  to  have 
been  high  water  at  about  half-past  eight.  Proceeding  again  at  half  to 
hoar  ptist  noon,  and  being  now  aware  that  our  easiest  travelling  was  oa 
the  level  ice,  through  the  pools  on  which  we  had  learned  to  pass  with 
less  delay  than  at  fin>t,  we  were  enabled  lo  reach  Deer  Island  at  a  sin- 
gle journey,  by  taking  care  to  avoid  all  the  broken  ice  near  the  laod. 
This  latter  precaution  was  indeed  so  necessary,  that,  when  at  length 
we  wished  to  go  on  shore,  it  took  us  above  an  hour  to  efiect  the  last 
two  hundred  yards,  and  that  with  more  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  than  we 
had  experienced  in  walking  the  whole  preceding  journey .  We  landed, 
however,  at  five  P.  M.,  and  obtaining  from  the  hills  a  distant  view  of 
the  ships,  observed  that  they  were  employed  in  warping  among  the  ice. 
There  was  now  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  Strait,  and  the  eastern- 
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mos*  of  the  Bouverie  Islands  were  entirely  cleared  of  the  ice  on  which 
we  had  travelled  upon  our  outward  journey  We  here  found  some  more 
of  the  verdi^^ris- green  snbstance,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  island  as  before,  occurring  precisely  under  similar  circumstances. 
A  little  animal  ran  up  the  rocks  near  oui  tent,  which,  at  the  time,  we 
took  to  be  an  ermine  ;  but  which,  on  subsequent  recollection  of  its  co- 
louCj  furry  coat,  and  brushy  tail,  1  believe  to  have  been  a  pquirrel  of 
«ome  kind,  though  we  have  not  oa  any  other  occasion  met  with  this 
animal. 

It  rained  hard  on  the  mor«ing  of  the  20lh,  till  seven  A.  M.,  when 
we  re-ascended  the  hill  to  determine  our  best  route  to  the  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  ice,  abd  also  with  the  intention  of  lighting 
a  large  smoky  fire^  to  give  intimation  of  our  return,  which  signal  1  had 
agreed  on  with  Captain  Lyon.  In  the  latter  attempt  we  failed,  the  an - 
dromeda  being  too  wet  even  |o  produce  smoke  enough  for  our  purpose. 
We  therefore  set  out  upop  the  ice  at  half  past  nine,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  hard  push  to  get  on  board  without  halting.  With  this  view 
we  kept  well  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detached  ice  near  the 
islands,  but  were  once  obliged  to  go  on  shore,  on  account  of  a  broad 
crack  that  had  lately  been  made  in  the  floe.  We  co^ld  at  this  time 
scarcely  discover  the  ships  from  the  ice  ;  but  having  the*  island  of 
Neerlo-natko  as  a, guide,  we  continued  to  push  on,  hoping  to  reach 
them  in  two  or  three  hours.  At  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.  M., 
however,  being  surprised  to  find  them  still  sii^or  seven  miles  distant, 
we  halted  to  dine,  and  to  let  one  of  our  party,  who  was  seized  with 
a  shivering  in  consequence  of  twice  falling  into  the  water,  shift  his 
clothes  ;  after  which  we  again  set  forward.  At  half-past  five  we  came 
to  a  quantity  of  *'  huromocky"  ice  that  lay  off  the  island,  and  finding 
here  a  broad  lane  of  water  obstructing  our  progress,  the  idea  first  occur- 
red to  us  that  the  ships  mustJ)e  adrift,  the  whole  6f  the  ice  outside  of 
us  having  been  lately  broken  up  and  detached  from  the  floe  on  which 
we  stood.  By  means  of  ferrying  upon  one  piece,  as  a  boat,  to  the  other, 
we  A  length  got  across  the  lane  of  water  and  found  the  ice  in  separate 
masses,  but  more  clpsely  packed  on  the  other  side  The  plank  being 
now  no  longer  serviceable,  while  it  occasioned  us  much  detention  in 
carrying,  we  fixed  it  in  an  upright  position  on  a  large  floe-piece,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  a  gun  from  the  Hecla,  accompanied  by  the  ap}.oint- 
ed  signal  that  a  boat  was  coming,  assured  us  of  our  being  discovered  by 
the  ships.  At  nine  P.  M.,  when  some  of  our  party  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed with  incessant  jumping  and  wading.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  met  us  in 
one  of  the  boats,  and  we  arrived  on  board  at  ten  o'clock,  after  twelve 
hours'  laborious  journey. 

On  almost  all  the  shores,  both  of  the  main  land  and  islands  that  we 
visited,  some  traces  of  the  Esquimaux  were  found  ;  but  they  were  less 
Qumerous  than  in  any  other  places  on  which  we  had  hitherto  landed. 
This  circumstance  rather  seemed  to  intimate,  as  we  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  shores  of  the  Strait  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  not  a  frequent  resort  of  the  natives  during  the  summer  months. 
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I  learned  from  Captain  Ljron  that  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  party  hd 
scarcely  got  on  board  the  ships,  when  the  weather  becatoe  eitremdy 
thick,  and  continued  so  all  night,  so  that  his  return  was  very  opportuiis» 
and  the  more  so,  as  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  body  of  westen 
ice,  including  that  to  which  the  ships  were  attached,  wad  obser? ed  to 
have  broken  up.  Fortunately,  however,  the  latter,  by  pressing  agaiMl 
the  island  of  Neerlo-nakto,  enabled  the  ships  for  some  time  to  retail 
their  station,  and  assisted  in  keeping  them  off  the  shore ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  drifted  about  in  the  shoal  water  near  the  island,  and  cootimiei 
in  a  very  unpleasant  and  hazardous  situation  till  the  time  of  my  reton. 
Being  immoveably  beset  by  the  other  ice  that  had  been  detached,  to 
the  night  of  the  17th,  the  Fury  sustained  one  or  two  heavy  **  nips"  by 
the  pressure,  which  lifted  her  abaft,  but  without  any  iojui^  whatefcr. 
Great  quantities  of  ice  were  observed  to  drift  past  from  the  westwiid, 
from  which  direction,  whenever  the  wind  was  light,  there  appeuti 
to  iie  a  constant  current.  ^' 

If  Mr.  Crozier^s  retui^  was  opportune  mine  was  certainly  no  lesi^i^ 
for  at  the  very  time  of  our  crossing  the  lane  of  water  as  meotioned  abofe, 
the  ice  was  in  the  act  of  opening  out,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  so  thM  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  the  ships  were 
nearly  in  clear  water,  while  the  weather  became  so  thick  in  m  boor 
after  our  arrival,  that  we  could*  scarcely  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  two 
days  afterwards.  At  eight  A.  M.  we  got  under  way,  with  a  view  m 
endeavouring  to  find  tHb  margin  of  the*  fixed  floe,  by  which  akifie  wi 
could  hope  to  hold  our  ground  against  the  ice  which  we  knew  to  be  diift* 
ing  down  from  the  westward.  In  this  attempt  we  succeeded,  and  na 
along  it  for  a  short  distan  *e,  when  the  fi>g  coming  on  more  thick  Ita 
ever,  we  made  fast  in  thirty-two  fathoms,  being  firar  miles  to  the  nort^ 
ward  and  westward  of  Neerlo-natko. 

On  the  ?^d,  we  twice  made  a  mile^r  Uro  along  the  edge  of  the  floSi 
whenever  the  weather  permitted  us  to  see  a  short  distance  a-bead;  bit 
the  soundings  being  now  too  deep  to  give  us  warning  of  oar  approach  It 
the  Bouvene  Islands,  we  made  fast  in  the  evening  in  fifty-seven  fsAkBai) 
the  more  decayed  state  of  the  ice  appearing  to  indicate  our  bang  90t 
enough  to  the  land.  The  wind  was  very  light  from  the  eastward,  tv 
the  state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  ship  so  moist  and  nnwholetsv* 
below,  that  it  was  necessary  to  light  a  fire  in  the  warming-stove,  M 
which  an  inconceivable  degree  of  dryness,  warmth,  and  healthy  v^ 
tilation  was  produced  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hovrs.  SevertI 
white  whales  were  playing  about  the  ships,  and  a  number  of  sfllodEi 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  observed  Bear  the  smaD  piooes  « 
drift  ice.  It  appeared  to  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  the  last  ^ 
we  had  met  with  sillocks,  which  was  in  the  entrance  to  the  Doke  of 
York's  Bav,  white  whales  seemed  to  be  hemming  them  in  opoB  the 
shores  in  shanow  water. 

The  ice  coming  in  apon  os,  soon  dosed  the  open  space  throogh  whicb 
we  had  been  sailing;  and  at  half-past  two  A.  M.  on  the  S3d,  a  ^^aiid 
clearing  of  the  weaSier  discovered  to  as  the  islands  at  the  distaoce  of* 
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flttle  ana  a  half  to  the  N.  W.  b.  W.  The  wind  veering  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
in  4be  coorsd  of  the  aftemoon^  the  weather  became  more  clear  ;  but 
Ihe.bre02e  freshening  at  night  brought  the  whole  body  of  external  drift- 
ice  upon  as  with  considerable  pressure. 

On  the  ^6th,  the  wind  having  at  length  backed  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  the 
prospect  began  to  brighten ;  the  ice  in  the  fair  way  of  the  Strait  soon 
4UK|oiriDg  motion  to  the  eastward,  and  that  near  the  ships  shortly  after 
beginning  to  drive,  tbongh  more  slowly,  in  the  same  direction.  Half  an 
hour  afternoon,  as  soon  as  there  appeared  the  least  chance  of  making 
any  progress,  we  made  Soil  and  prepared  for  moving  the  Fury.  On 
jieaving  upon  the  hawsers,  however,  in  order  to  cast  the  ship's  head 
towards  a  lane  of  water  not  two  handr.fd  yards  distant,  we  found  her 
BO  compactly  '*  soldered,"  as  the  sailors  aptly  call  it,  between  the  mas- 
ses of  ice»  by  the  late  pressure  from  withotft,  that  all  our  power  was  in- 
jiufficient  to  move  her  head  a  single  degree  of  the  compass.  Captain 
Ljon  having  suggested  the  mode  of  pulling  us  out  by  making  sail  on 
the  Hecla,  which  the  ice  had  entirely  left,  if  was  tried  without  effect, 
the  masses  having  so  effectually  overlaid  each  other  by  the  pressure,  as 
with  the  assistance  of  a  slight  degree  of  frost,  to  forpi  one  body  almost 
as  compact  as  a  solid  floe.  No  better  success  attendefi  an  attempt  to 
detach  one  piece  after  another,  beginning  from  the  outside,  by  the 
Hecla's  dragging  upon  them  under  all  sail,  for  the  ship  was  brought  up 
without  the  masses  separating.  One  only  method,  and  that  a  slow  and 
laborious  one  remained,  whioh  was  to  empley  all  hands  from  both 
ehips,  with  handspikes,  axes,  and  saws,  to  detach  and  force  off  6ne  or 
two  masses  at  a  time.  This  plan  at  length  effected  our  release  ;  and  at 
nine  P.  M.,  af^r  eight  hours  incessant  labour  bestowed  upon  an  obsta- 
cle apparently  so  trifling,  we  got  into  clear  water,  and  stretched  to  the 
northward,  the  main  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  disappeared  so  effec- 
taally,  that  nothing  was  eventually  lost  by  our  late  detention.  After 
atanding  on  for  an  hour  or  two  we  had  scarcely  any  ice  about  us,  and  by 
midnight  were  entirely  clear  of  it. 

The  wind  gradually  falling,  was  succeeded  by  a  light  north-easterly 
breeze^  with  which,  at  daylight  on  the  26th,  we  steered  under  all  possi- 
Ue  sail  up  the  Strait.  The  course  being  shaped,  and  no  ice  in  our  way, 
1  then  went  to  bed  ;  but  was  immediately  after  informed  by  Mr.  Cro- 
zier  that  the  compasses  had  shifted  from  N.  ^  E.,  which  was  the  course 
I4eft  them  indicating,  to  E.  ^  N. ,  being  a  change  of  seven  points,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  After  running  half  a  mile  in  a  true  \V .  b.  N.  direction, 
the  needles  began  to  return  to  their  true  position  ;  in  half  a  mile  far- 
ther they  had  resumed  their  proper  direction,  and  agreed  exactly  at 
North.  Having  sent  a  boat  to  the  Hecla  immediately  on  our  noticing 
the  first  alteration,  I  found  from  Captain  Lyon  that  a  similar  phenome- 
non was  observed  to  take  place  on  board  that  ship,  which  was  following 
in  our  wake  The  breeze  slowly  increasing  from  the  eastward,  and 
the  weather  happily  remaining  unusually  clear,  for  tbat  direction  of  the 
wind,  we  soon  arrived  off  the  narrow  part  of  the  Strait;  immediately  on 
opening  which,  we  met  a  tide  or  current  running  above  two  knots  to 
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the  eastward,  with  namerous  eddies  and  ripplings.  By  keepi^  on  tlie 
south,  or  continental  shore,  and  passing  along  by  Cape  North-^Eail, 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks,  we  succeeded  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boats  a-head,  in  getting  through  the  channel  soon  »fttr 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  length  of  this  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  is  three  miles,  in  aB 
E.  b.  S.  and  W.  b.  N.  direction  ;  it  is  t^fo  miles  across,  and  nearly  mi- 
form  in  its  width  theVhole  way  through.  The  rocks  of  red  sandttooe 
on  the  south  side,  shelve  gradually  down  from  a  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  ffo  that  in  sailing  through  we  had  generally  two  fathoMi 
more  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ship, 
the  soundings  continuing  deep,  however,  almost  close  to  the  shore. 
The  opposite  or  northern  land  of  the  narrows,  where  on  closer  eian»* 
nation  we  found  several  islands,  is  also  high,  but  less  shelving  than  tht 
other,  and  presenting,  when  clear  of  snow,  a  much  darker  appearance. 
The  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  on  this  shore,  which  1  named  Caps 
OssoRV,  has  a  small  rocky  islet  lying  close  off  it,  upon  which  there 
was  much  heavy  ice  aground.  In  several  other  places  also,  on  belli 
sides,  but  particularly  on  the  south  shore,  large  heaps  of  ice  lay  piM 
up  upon  the  rocks,  in  one  or  two  spots,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  1^ 
feet.  The  current  in  mid-channel  was  running  three  or  four  knots  tm 
the  eastward  when  we  came  through,  and  nothing  but  the  boldness  of 
the  shore  would  have  enabled  us  to  effect  a  passage,  as  the  wind  wss 
too  light  to  stem  the  stream  in  the  middle. 

Storing  to  the  southward  of  the  island  before  seen  from  Cape  Norlb' 
East,  in  order  still  to  keep  along  the  continental  shore,  we  passed  be- 
tween two  dangerous  shoals,  one  of  which  runs  off  from  the  island,  and 
the  other  lies  quite  by  itself,  about  midway  between  this  and  the  nail 
land.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  pointed  out  by  a  great  quantity  of 
heavy  ice  lying  aground  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  a  yellow  sandstone  fock 
that  made  its  appearance  in  one  or  two  places  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  After  clearing  these,  and  again  deepening  onr  S0Dnding8,we 
had  begun  to  iudulge  the  roost  flattering  hopes  of  now  making  such  a 
rapid  progress  as  would  in  some  degree  compensate  for  all  our  detoyi 
and  disappointments,  when,  at  once  to  crush  ev^ry  expectation  of  this 
sort,  it  was  suddenly  announced  from  the  crow's-nest,  that  another  bar- 
rier o(Jix£d  ice  stretched  completely  across  the  Strait,  a  little  beyond  us, 
in  one  continuous  and  impenetrable  field,  still  occnpyii^  its  winltr- 
station.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  had  reached  its  margin,  when,  finding 
this  report  but  too  correct,  and  that  therefore  all  further  progress  was 
at  present  as  impracticable  as  if  no  strait  existed,  we  ran  the  ships 
under  all  sail  for  the  floe,  which  proved  so  '^rotten"  and  decayed  that  the 
ships  forced  themselves  three  or  four  hundred  yards  through  it  before 
they  stopped.  Keeping  all  our  canvass  spread,  we  tried  to  break  the 
thin  edges  about  the  numerous  holes,  by  dropping  weights  o\er  tho 
bows,  as  well  as  by  various  other  equally  inefiiectusd  expedients  |  bat 
the  ice  was  •*tough"  enough  to  resist  every  effort  of  this  kind ,  thongb  'm 
watery  state  was  such  as  to  increase,  if  possible,  our  annoyance  at  bo- 
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immediate  safety  of  the  shi)>8.  This  being  now  provided  for,  I  had 
leisare  to  consider  io  what  manner,  bani**>ered  as  the  ships  were  by  the 
present  state  of  the  icey^onr  means  and  exertions  might,  during  this  on- 
avoidable  detention,  be.employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  or  at  least 
with  the  best  prospect  of  ultimate  utility. 

Whatever  doubts  might  at  a  distance  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  identity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  place  visited  by  Captain  Lyon 
with  that  sabsequently  discovered  by  myself,  there  could  be  none  on 
a  nearer  view  ;  as,  independently  of  the  observed  latitude.  Captain 
Lyon  coold  not,  on  approaching  the  narrows,  recognise  a  single  feature 
«f  the  land ;  our  present  channel  being  evidently  a  much  wider  and  ' 
more  extensive^one  ihan  that  pointed  out  by  Toolemak  on  the  journey. 
It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest,  nowrlhat  this  point  was  set- 
tled, and  our  progress  again  stopped  by  an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  as- 
certain the  extent  and  communication  of  the  southern  inlet ;  and, 
shonUl  it  prvve  a  second  strait,  to  watch  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
aboat  its  eastern  entrance,  tliat  no  favourable  opportunity  might  be  mis- 
sed of  pushing  through  it  to  the  westward.  Hitherto,  as  1  have  before 
remarked,  the  questw  respecting  the  existence  of  a  second  passage, 
had  been  wholly  uniihportant  as  concerned  the  movements  of  the  Expe- 
dition, because  we  could  see,  at  the  time  of  our  entering  the  present 
strait,  that  H^  only  possible  track  to  the  other  was  blocked  by  solid  and 
continuous  ice.  The  mortifying  prospect  however  of  a  second  deten- 
ikm  in  this  Strait,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  sudden  changes  that 
often  take  plaee  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  rendered  it  again  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  southern  inlet,  to  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  we  had 
ceased  to  attach  any  iniportance.  1  therefore  determined  to  despatch 
three  separate  parties,  to  satisfy  all  doubts  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  to 
gain  every  possible  informatiotf  as  to  the  length  of  the  Strait,  and  the 
extent  of  the  fixed  ice,  now  more  immediately  before  us. 

With  this  view,  1  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  take  with  him  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths and  foar  men,  and  proceed  over  land  in  a  S.  b.  £.  direction,  till  he 
sboald  determine  by  the  difference  of  latitude,  which  amounted  only  to 
sixteen  miles,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Strait  leading  to  the  west- 
ward, about  the  parrallel  of  ^d"*  26',  being  nearly  that  in  which  the  place 
called  by  the  Esquimaux  A^m%  had  been  found,  by  observation,  to  lie. 
This  appeared  a  simple  and  effectual  method  oT deciding  a  question,  on 
which  the  operations  of  the  Expedition  might  ultimately  depend.  In  the 
mean  time.  Lieutenant  f^mer  was  directed  to  proceed  in  a  boat  to  Ig- 
loolik,  or  Neerlo-nakto,  as  might  be  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  passage  leading  towards  ^hemig  was  yet  clear  of  ice  ;  and,  should 
be  find  any  one  of  the  Esquimaux  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the  ships 
vfith  his  canoe,  to  bring  him  on  board  as  a  pilot.  The  third  parW  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Bushnan,  with  three  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Reid,  who  was  instructed  to  proceed  along  the  continental  coast 
to  the  westward,  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the 
termination  of  our  present  Strait,  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  ships  being 
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limited  to  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of 'which  the  other  two  parties 
might  also  be  expected  to  reacii  us.  ^ 

By  this  arrangement,  in  which  the  conaexioo.of  each  expeditioe  witli 
the  others,  and  that  of  the  whole  with  our  main  object,  will  easily  be 
perceived,  I  hoped  to  gain  Buch  information  as  would  either  confirm  mj 
determination  to  continue  our  fTorts  in  the  present  station  of  the  ibips, 
or  point  out,  beyond  any  doubt  the  expediency  of  transferring  them  to 
some  other  quarter.  Having  gone  on  board  the  Hecla  to  communicato 
my  views  and  intentions  to  Captain  Lyon,  1  directed  every  thing  to  be 
jin  readines!*  for  despatching  the  parties  at  noon  on  the  following  dagf« 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  wind  being  light  from  the  eastwar^ 
but  the  weather  much  more  clear  than  before,  we  weighed  and  stoes 
over  to  the  main  land  with  the  intention  of  putting  our*  travellers  oa 
shore,  but  found  that  coast  now  so  lined  with  the  ice  which  had  lately 
broken  adrift,  that  it  wa«  not  possible  for  a  boat  io  approach  it.  We 
could  not  help  at  this  time  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  fortunate 
escape  we  had  experienced,  in  not  having  Already  cut  any  distance  iota 
the  floe  before  it  separated  ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  would  hardly  bare 
been  possible  to  escape  driving  ob  shore  with  U^  Standing  off  to  the 
westward,  to  see  what  service  the  late  disruption  bad  done  us,  wefooodi 
that  a  considerable  floe  had  separated,  exactly  io  a  line  between  the 
island  off  which  we  lay  and  a  aerond  to  the  westward  of  it,  «)ib8e(|lieDtly 
named,  at  Lieutenant  HoppnerV  reqrest,  in  honour  of  Lord  Amuxist.* 
Tacking  at  the  newly-formed  margin  of  the  fixed  ice,  we  observed,  not 
only,  that  it  was  still  lirmly  attached  to  the  shores,  bat  that  it  was  now 
almost  entirely  '^  hummocky,"  and  heavier  than  any  we  had  seem' 
making  Igloolik ;  some  of  the  hummocks,  as  we  afterwards  found,  i 
suring  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  different  character  now  assumed  by  the  ice,  while  it  certaiily 
damped  our  hopes  of  the  passage  being  cleared  this  season  by  tba 
gradual  effect  of  db^olution,  confirmed  however,  in  a  very  satis&ietoiT 
manner,  the  belief  of  our  being  in  a  broad  ohaonel,  connniuMcathig  win 
a  western  sea.  As  the  oooclut«ions  we  immediately  drew  frontkis 
circumstance  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  others,  1  shall  here  briefly  eir 
plain,  that,  from  the  manner  m  which  the  hammocky  floes  are  fonMd» 
It  is  next  to  impossible,  that  any  of  these,  of  considerable  extent,  cae 
ever  be  produced  in  a  mere  inlet,  having  a  narrow  commuoicatioo  witk 
the  sea.  I'here  is  in  fact  no  ice  to  which  the  denomination  of  ''  sea* 
ice*'  may  be  more  strictly  and  exclusively  applied  than  this ;  aod  we 
therefore  felt  confident,  that  the  immense  floes  which  now  opposed  oar 
progress,  must  have  come  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  while 
the  current,  which  we  had  observed  to  run  in  an  easterly  direclioB  in 
the  narrows  of  this  Strait,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  ice  baviaf 
found  iu  way  in  from  that  quarter.  1  he  only  remaining  cooclosioift 
was,  that  it  must  have  been  set  into  the  Strait  from  the  westward,  to- 

*  TheM  two  Ulandf  are  probably  those  delineated  by  lligUak  ie  ttis  MtuttUeVf  '» 
h€tchart,(No.2.) 
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wards  the  close  of  a  samrncr,  and  cemented  in  its  present  situation  by 
the  frost  of  the  succeeoing  winter. 

Standing  back  towards  the  Eastern  Island,  which  I  named  after  my 
fHend  and  late  companion  in  these  regions,  Captain  Matthew  Liddoit, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  finding  the  shore  quite  clear  of  ice,  we  dropped 
oar  anchors  under  its  lee  in  twelve  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  We  had  scarcely  secured 
the  ships,  however,  when  some  large  masses  of  heavy  drift-ice,  began 
to  set  toward  us,  and  several  of  these  successively  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Fury's  bows  and  cable,  I  directed  the  anchors  to  be  immedi- 
alely  weighed  again,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  damage  to  them  ;  and 
sailing  over  to  the  fixed  ice,  made  our  hawsers  fast  to  it,  and  lay  se- 
curely for  the  night. 

A  great  deal  of  snow  having  fallen  in  the  last  two  days,  scarcely  a  dark 
patch  was  now  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  the  land,  so  that  the  prospect 
at  daylight  on  the  30th,  was  as  comfortless  as  can  well  be  imagined,  fot* 
the  parties,  «who  were  just  about  to  find  their  way  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices*  Soon  after  four  A.M.,  however,  when  we  had  ascertain- 
ed that  the  drift-ice  was. no  longer  lying  in  their  way,  they  were  all 
despatched  in  their  differeni  directions.  For  each  of  the  land-parties, 
a  <]ep6t  of  several  days'  provision  and  fuel  was,  in  case  of  accidents, 
established  an  the  beach  ;  *and  Lieutepant  Palmer  took  in  his  boat  a 
aopply  for  nine  days. 

The  fact  of  our  never  having  seen  a  stream  of  tide  or  current  setting 
through  the  narrows  of  the  Strait  in  any  direction  but  to  the  eastward, 
made  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ascertain,  by  observation  on  the  spot 
during  at  least  two  consecutive  tid^s,  whether  or  not  a  permanent  cur- 
rent eitisted  there.  1  determined  therefore  on  despatching  Mr.  Crozier 
on  this  service  ;  and  the  absence  of  so  many  of  our  people  necessarily 
limiting  our  means,  his  establishment  only  consisted  of  the  small  nine- 
feet  boat,  and  two  marines,  with  which  he  left  us  under  sail  at  one 
P.  M  ,  being  provisioned  fo^  four  days.  I  directed  Mr.  Crozier  to 
land,  and  pitch  his  tent  somewhere  about  Cape  North- East,  and  after 
capefaUy  observing  the  tides,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  offing,  for  the 
whole  of  one  day,  immediately  to  return  to  the  ships.  The  weather 
improving  as  the  day  advanced,  a  good  deal  of  snow  disappeared  from 
the  islands,  but  little  or  none  on  the  rugged  high  land  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  31st,  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  cold  from  the  North- West, 
which  caused  a  quantity  of  ice  to  separate  from-lhe  fixed  floe  in  small 
pieces  during  the  day,  and  drift  past  the  ships.  Early  in  the  morning, 
a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs  were  observed  floating  down  on  one  of 
these  masses,  and  coming  close  to  the  Hecla  were  all  killed.  The  fe- 
naale  proved  remarkably  small,  two  or  three  men  being  able  to  lift  her 
into  a  boat.  A  large  party  of  us  from  each  ship,  passed  several  hours 
on  shore  at  Liddon  Island,  in  examining  its  natural  productions.  The 
basis  of  this  island,  which  risesj  perhaps  in  some  parts,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  brownish  sandstone,  though  the 
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same  substance  is  abundantly  found  of  different  colours,  such  as  red  oi* 
various  shades,  dark  brown,  ^ite,  andslripedVitbcurTed  lines  in  the 
manner  described  near  Cape  North-East.  On  the  higher  parts  of  tbe 
land,  nodules  of  white  quartz,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  to 
tbe  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are  found  in  large  quantities,  imbedded  to 
the  sandstone  rock»  and  a  great  variety  of  other  substances  are  lying  io 
loose  pieces  on  the  beach.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  abundant,  w^a 
species  of  iron-stone,  which,  from  its  weight,  appeared  to  be  a  rich 
ore  ;  and  a  large  rock  on  the  beach  contained  a  good  deal  of  asbestoi. 
A  great  variety  of  other  specimeas  were  procured  from  this  islaod, 
which  was,  however,  almost  entirely  barren  of  the  productions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Of  the  former,  we  saw  onljf  a  siogls 
herd  of  deer,  and  the  liM^  vegetation  which  might  have  afforded  them 
subsistence,  was  now  permanently  covered  with  a  coating  of  snow,  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  so  hard  as  to  sdlow  us  to  walk  on  it 
without  sinking.  The  view  from  the  high  part  of  Ihe  island,  which 
was  a  favourable  situation  for  opening  the  western  entiauce  of  ibt 
Strait,  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  regarded  land,  but  not  a  liogle 
break  could  be  seen  in  the  ice,  to  the  utmost  liojits  of  the  horizon. 

At  half- past  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  September,  one  of  oar 
parties  was  descried  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  shore,  ivbich  on 
our  sending  a  boat  to  bring  them  on  board,  proved  to  be  f  aptaio  Lyon 
and  his  people.  From  their  early  arrival  we  were  in  hopes  that  some 
decisive  information  had  at  length  been  obtained  ;  and  our  disappobt* 
ment  may  therefore  be  imagined,  in  finding  that,  oyv'wg  to  insuperable 
obstacles  on  the  road,  of  whicb  Captain  Lyon's  annexed  account  will 
give  the  best  idea,  he  had  not  been  able  to  advance  above  five  or  ta 
miles  to  tbe  southward,  and  that  with  excessive  danger  and  fatigue,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  numerous  lakes  and  precipices. 

*'  On  striking  inland  we  found  the  mountains  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  yet  mide  about  three  miles  uninterrupted,  but  by  the  pre* 
cipices.  At  thit  distance  we  found  the  mountains  to  increase  considen- 
bly  in  height,  and  they  were  so  completely  intersected  by  deep  lak^ 
as  frequently  to  oblige  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  toil  up  tbe  swe  cw 
which  we  had  but  a  short  time  before  descended  uith  considerable  dif* 
ficulty  and  danger.  The  depth  of  the  recently  fallen  sdow  was  from  one  to 
three  feet,  and  where  chasms  occurred  amongst  the  crags  it  was  of  coor^ 
in  a  greater  tK>dy.  We  here  found  it  requisite  to  feel  our  way  wi|» 
poles,  for  had  amr  of  our  party  fallen  into  a  deft  of  tbe  rocks  it  ^^^ 
have  been  out  of  our  power  to  extricate  him.  The  general  acclivity  o« 
the  mouotains  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  disperse  u 
climbing  or  descending,  lest  the  loose  fragments  of  a  rock,  or  a  iabe 
step,  should  have  preci|Htated  those' beneath  seversd  hundred  feet  to  the 
bottom.  We  were  employed  above  eight  hours  to-day  at  this  laborious 
work,  and  found  io  the  evening  that  we  had  not  made  more  than  five 
miles  direct  from  our  first  landing-place,  for  we  could  plainly  see  tbe 
open  water  in  which  the  ships  were  jying,  and  with  naked  eye  discern 
the  grounded  ice  off  Liddon  Island.  We  pitched  our  tents  under  acrsg 
in  the  mountain  topVhere  we  passed  a  very  cold  night. 
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"  We  set  oat  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  apfarently  with  a  bet- 
ter prospect  before  us,  but  after  scrambling  about  a  mile,  foand  our- 
selves  again  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  avoid  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  when  after  three  hours  exertion  we  had,  as  we  supposed, 
got  nearly  round  these  ^another  cluster  of  greater  magnitude  was  dis- 
covered, and  we  found  Ourselves  not  five  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 
on^  which  we  had  slept.  In  descending  a  precipice  one  of  the  men  lost 
his  hold,  but  was  ^rtunately  arrested  by  a  rock  which  lay  beneath  the 
snow,  and  escaped  with  only  a  severe  coptasion  on  the  nose.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  our  knapsacks  down  this  cliff,  and  use  the  great- 
est caution  in  sliding  down  it,  but  had  no  sooner  reached  its  foot  than 
the  discovery  of  the  lake  obliged  us  again  to  gain  the  height.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  service  at  this  rate  of  travelling,  and 
having  only  five  hours  to  complete  the  out-going  time,  I  determined  on 
turning  back,  and  arrived  at  the  ships  before  noon  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember. ^ 

**  The  mountains  we^ssed  were  all  gneiss  and  granite^  and  I  should 
suppose  many  of  them  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  theeea.  One 
chain  of  lakes  extended  east  and  west  about  six  or  eight  miles,  and  they 
were  apparently  of  great  depth,  although  their  width  did  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  a^l  ai^  part.  In  these  were  several  small  falls  or  bars, 
over  two  of  which  we  waded.  The  stee^pness  of  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains bounding  the  longest  extent  of  lakes  may  be  better  understood  by 
the  ovtline  I  took  on  the  spot. 
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*'  The^appei|  or  craggy  part  was  of  solid  granite,  atid  the  slope  of 
its  debris,  which,  however,  was  in  most  cases,  deeply  covered  by  snow. 
In  all  the  lakes  was  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  detached  from  the  banks,  and 
floating  in  th^  centre.  Its  thickness  above  water  wais  from  six  to  twelftf 
inches.  The  little  vegetation  we  saw  was  shrivelled  and  dry,  which 
may  account  for  the  absehce  of  deer.  We  saw  numerous  tracks  of  them 
near  the  lakes,  but  they  were  not  recent,  and  may  have  been  made 
while  the  animals  were  herding  for  their  6nal  departure ;  a  few  small 
flocks  of  buntings  were  seen  as  if  also  assembled  to  migrate  to  the  south- 
ward." 

Being  thus  by^a  combination  of'untoward  circumstances  baffled  in  aa 
endeavour  which  had  appeared  almost  certain  of  success,  we  had  oaly 
to  await  with  patience  the  arrival  of  our  other  partieS  ;  scarcely,  how- 
ever ventqring  to  hope  that  their  information  alone  could  prove  of  any 
great  interest  or  importance  in  furthering  our  m^in  object.  The  north* 
west  wind  freshening  alq|ost  to  a  gale,  which  made  me  somewhat  ap- 

rrehensive  for  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  little  establishment  at  the  Narrows^ 
despatched  Mr.  Ross,  at  seven  this  evening,  to  carry  him  afresh  sop-* 
ply  of  provisions  and  to  assist  him  on  his  return  to  the  ship.  At  die 
same  time  I  directed  Mr.  Ross  to  occupy  the  following  day  in  examm* 
ing  the  portion  of  land  forming  the  northern  shore  of  the  Narrows, 
which  we  had  some  reason  to  suppose  insular. 

At  nine  A.  M.  on  the  2d,  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  were  descried 
at  their  landing-place,  and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them  arrived  on  board 
at  half  past  eleven.  An  account  of  this  journey,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  sketch  of  the  coast,  is  here  subjoined. 

<<  Landing  at  six  A.  M.  on  the  30th,  we  commenced  our  march  aboot 
due  west  along  the  coast,  niough  not  in  a  direct  line,  the  hills  being  in 
many  parts  perpendicular  down  to  the  water,  and  we  had  lo  cross  one 
inlet  in  which  the  ice  was  broken  up.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  aa  inlet, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  with  a  rapid 
run  of  water,  having  in  it  two  small  islands,  and  in  part  covered  with 
jce.  Following  the  stream  down  to  the  sea,  without  finding  a  fording* 
place,  we  as(;ended  the  banks,  and  at  length  crossed  upon  the  ice  with 
much  difliculty.  Dining  on  the  west  side  we  continued  our  joaroey, 
and  at  half  past  six  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night.  The  day's  joonqF 
was  from  hill  to  hill,  over  extremely  rugged  land,  frequently  interropt* 
ed  by  lakes,  which  made  the  course  so  circuitous,  that  thou|l|iB  a  di- 
rect line  we  could  not  have  advanced  more  than  fifteen  mil^pre  hid 
probably  traversed  twice  that  distance. 

"  Setting  out  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  31st,  we  now  kept  more  rolMd 
than  before,  and  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  having  at  the  bottom  a 
rapid  stream,  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow  nearly  to  the  se»  before 
we  could  cross  it,  after  which  we  got  upon  tolerably  good  ground  lead- 
ing gradually  up  to  the  hills.  We  then  again  began  to  ascend,  hill  after 
hill  rising  in  succession,  and  the  rugged  ground  being  covered  with 
large  loose  stones,  having  the  space  between  them  filled  with  snow, 
which  made  the  walking  heavy  and  dangerous.     At  noon  we  had  gained 
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a  hill  of  considerarble  height,  haying  walked  sixteen  miles,  and  now 
foand  ourselves  due  west  of  the  ships,  distant  about  six  leagues.  From 
this  station,  which  was  in  some  respects  a  commanding  one.  the  bear- 
ings and  an  eye-sketch  were  taken  by  .Mr.  Bashnan,  but  the  land  still 
interrupted  our  view  to  the  westward,  so  that  in  that  direction  very 
little  more  could  be  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Strait 
than  might  be  seen  from  the  ships.  Notwithstairding  this  circumstance, 
however,  as  our  provisions  were  half  expended,  1  deemed  it  prudent 
to  proceed  no  farther,  especially  as  the  road  was  now  so  rugged,  that 
little  or  nothing  more  could  be  effected  in  a  few  hours  travelling.  At 
three  P.  M.  therefore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  eastward  and 
reached  the  Fury  before  noon  on  the  2d. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  only  six  raindeer  were  seen ;  but 
the  tracks  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  bears  and  foxes,  were  nume- 
rous. From  our  iiffthest  station  on  the  western  hiys,  which  rise  per- 
haps from  eight  to  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  observed  ano- 
ther head-land  beyond  the  extreme  point  seen  from  the  ships,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  three  or  four  leagues  ;  but  the  intervention  of  other 
land  prevented  our  discovering  the  trending  of  the  coast  further  to  the 
westward.  The  northern  land  is  extremely  high,  iand  its  western  point 
appeared  about  ten  leagues  distant,  leaving  an  extensive  opening  in  that 
direction.  The  ice  seemed  to  extend  from  Amherst  Island  as  far  as  we 
could  see  to  the  westward,  presenting  one  unbroken  surface  from  the 
north  to  the  sooth  shore  of  the  Strait." 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  travellers,  their 
labours  had  not  thrown  much  light  on  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  nor  added  any  information  that  could  be  of  practical  use  in  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  ships.  The  important  question  respecting  a 
second  passage  leading  to  the  w^estward  still  remained  as  much  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  as  at  first ;  while  the  advanced  period  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice  now  opposing  our  pro- 
gress, rendered  it  more  essential  than  ever  that  this  point  should,  if 
possible,  be  fully  decided.  Under  this  impression,  it  occurred  to  me 
thai  the  desired  object  might  possibly  be  accomplished  by  pursuing  the 
route  along  the  head  or  western  shore  of  Richards'  B.ny,  part  of  which 
I  had  already  traversed  on  my  former  journey,  and  found  it  much  less 
laborious  walking  than  that  experienced  by  Captain  Lyon  on  the  higher 
and'ndtta  rugg^  mountains  inland.  I  determined  therefore  to  make 
this  atl^apt,  taking  with  me  Mr.  Richards  and  most  of  my  former  com- 
panions^  and  proceeding  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  isthmus  mentioned  on 
the  17th  of  August,  from  whence  our  journey  might  at  once  be  advan- 
tageously commenced.' 

This  night  proved  the  coldest  we  had  experienced  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  24"  when  1  left  the  ships  at  four 
A.  M.  on  the  3d,  having  previously  directed  Captain  Lyon  to  remain  as 
^ear  their  present  station  as  might  be  consistent  with  safety,  and  care- 
fully to  watch  for  any  alteration  that  might  occur  in  the  western  ice. 
I  also  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  render  Mr.  Fisher  every  assistance 
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in  his  poiver  in  the  trigonometrical  measurement  •£  some  high  snow* 
capped  hills  to  the  north<«?est,  which  at  m^  desire  he  had  undertakeiL 
To  the  land  on  which  these  mountams  stand,  and  which  the  Esquimaoi 
call  Keiyuk'tarruoke^  f  gave  the  name  of  X'ockburn  Island,  in  honour 
of  Vic£-Admiral  Sir  George  JCockburn,  one  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  whose  warm  personal  interest  in  every  tbiog 
relating  to  Northern  Discoveries,  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  public 
zeal  with  which  he  has  always' promoted  it. 

Being  favoured  by  a  strong  north-westerly  breeze,  yve  reached  the 
Narrows  at  half  past  six  A.  M..  and  immediately  encountered  a  race  or 
ripple  so  heavy  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  only  by  carrying  a  press  of 
canvass  on  the  boat  that  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  seas  from  con< 
stantly  breaking  into  her.  This  rippling  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  obstruction  which  the  current  meets  at  the  western  mootA 
of  the  Narrows,  aided  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  strong  breeze  that 
blew  directly  upon  {he  corner  forming  the  entrance  on  the  south  side. 
On  clearing  this,  which  we  did  after  running  about  one  third  of  a  mile, 
and  then  getting  into  smooth  water,  though  the  current  was  running  ai 
least  three  knot^  to  the  eastward,  the  thoughts  of  all  our  party  were,  by 
one  common  iokpulse,  directed  towards  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  little  boit, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  lived  in  the  sea  we  had  just  encoanter" 
ed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the  most  serious  apprehension  on 
his  accoun^p  that  I  landed  at  Cape  North-East,  where  I  had  directed  the 
observations  to  be  made  on  the  tidef  ;  and  sending  Mr.  Richards  ooe 
way  along  the  shore,  proceeded  myself  along  the  other  to  look  for  him* 
On  firing  a  musket,  after  a  quarter  of  ap  hour's  walk,  1  had  the  indes- 
cribable satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Crozier  make,  his  appearance  froa 
behind  a  rock,  where  he  was  engaged  in  watching  the  tide-mark.  I 
found  him  and  his  party  quite  safe  and  well,  though  they  had  encoun- 
tered no  small  danger,  while  attempting  to  tr^  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
in  the  Narrows,1)eing  beset  by  a  quantity  of  drifl-ice  from  which  they 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  shore.  I  found  also  that  Jdr.  Ross,  after 
towing  them  in  when  adrift,  and  leaving  Mr.  Crozier  his  provisioBS, 
bad  proceeded  to  accomplish  his  other  object,  appointing  a  place  to 
meet  them  on  his  return  to  the  ships.  In  half  an  hour  aAer  we  sair 
the  gig  crossing  to  us  under  sail,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Ross, 
who  informed  me  that  he  had  determined  the  insularity  of  the  northern 
land,  which  I  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ormono  j^^iAitPy 
out  of  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Ormono  ahd  Ossory. 

Having  furnished  our  gentlemen  with  an  additional  supply  of  provi' 
lions,  in  case  of  their  being  unavoidably  detained  b^  the  continuance  of 
the  wind,  I  made  sail  for  the  isthmus  at  ten  A.  M.,  where  we  arrifed 
after  an  hour's  run,  and  hauling  the  boat  up  on  the  rocks  and  depositing 
the  greater  part  of  our  stores  near  her,  set  off  at  one  P.  M.  along  the 
shore  of  Richard's  Bay,  being  equipped  with  only  three  day's  provi- 
sion and  as  small  wei^t  of  clothing  as  possible.  The  coast,  tboogh 
not  bad  for  travelling,  led  us  so  much  more  to  the  westward  tbao  1  ex* 
pected,  in  coosequence  of  its  numerous  indentations  that,  after  abore 
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&v^  hours'  hard  walking,  we*  had  only  made  good  a  W.  S.  W.  coarse, 
direct  distance  six  mUes.  Que  of  our  men  then  complaining  ofgiddiness 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  we  halted  and  pitched  the  tent  amidst 
Fagged  and  barren  rocks  of  red  granite,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond 
description.  A  single  sfkow-bunting  was  literally  all  we  saw  of  animal 
life  during  this  afternoon's  walk  ;  but  the  tracks  of  deer,  all  going  to 
the  southward,  were  every  where  seen  upon  the  snow.  We  obtained 
on  every  eminence  a  distinct  view  of  the  ice  the  whole  way  down  to 
Neerlo-Nakto,  in  which  space  not  a  drop  of  clear  water  was  discern- 
ible ;  the  whole  of  Richard's  Bay  was  ^led  with  ice  as  before. 

We  moved  at  six  P.  M.  on  the  fourth,  and  soon  came  to  a  number  of 
lakes  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  occurring  in  chains  of 
three  or  four  together,  round  which  we  had  to  walk  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  labour.  All  these  terminated  towards  the  sea  in  inlets, 
one  of  which  that  we  canie  to  af  nine  A.  M.,  and  which  I  named  after 
Mr.  Halse  of  the  Fury,  was  three  or  four^  miles  in  length,  and  detain- 
ed as  two  hours  in  walking  round  the  head  of  it.  These  inlets  were 
still  filled  with  ice  of  the  last  winter's  formation,  except  close  round 
the  shores,  where  a  narrow  space  of  open  water  had  b^en  formed  by 
the  warmth  of  the  land.  We  halted  at  a  quarter  past^eleven,  having 
made  good  four  miles  and  a  half  in  a  S.  b.  W.  direction,  and  found 
ourselves  by  observation  at  noon  in  latitude  69"*  32'  68".  Continuing 
our  journey  at  three  P.  M.  jwe  soon  arrived  at  the  shores  of  another 
inlet  like  the  former,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  up  which  we  had 
to  walk  above  two  before  we  could  make  any  southing.  We  were 
then  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  proceed  almost  directly  to  the  south- 
ward, our  only  interruption  being  occasioned  by  the  numerous  steep 
and  craggy  hills  which  dvery  where  presented  themselves.  At  half- 
past  five  we  suddenly  came  in  ^^t  of*  a  high  and  remarkably  level 
piece  of  table-land,  immediately  to  the  southward  of  us,  and  extending 
for  several  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Along  the  upper  part' 
ran  a  narrow  perpendicular  ridge  having  a  dark  appearance,  and  the 
rest  formed  a  yellow  shelving  slope,  as  if  composed  of  the  debris  MWng 
tintformly  from  above.  At  half-past  six,  on  gidning  a  sight  of  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  immediately  recognised  to  the  eastward  the 
numerous  islands  of  red  granite  described  by  Captain  Lyon  ;  and  now 
perceived  what  had  before  been  sarnlfsed,  that  the  sooth  shore  of 
Richaog^s  Bay  formed  the  northern  coast  of  the  inlet,  up  which  his 
journey  with  the  Esquimaux  had  been  pursued.  Our  latitude  by  ac- 
count from  noon  being  now  69''  28',  we  felt  confident-that  a  short  walk 
directly  to  the  soudi  must  bring  us  to  any  Strait  communicating  with 
that  inlet,  and  we  therefore  pushed  on  in  confident  expectation  of  being 
near  our  journey's  end.  At  seven  P.  M.,  leaving  the  men  to  pitch  the 
tent  in  a  sheltered  valley,  Mr.  Richards  and  myself  ascended  a  hill  that 
rose  beyond  it,  and  reaching  its  summit  found  ourselves  overlooking  a 
io^  and  narrow  arm  of  the  sea<  communicating  with  the  inlet  before 
seeii  to  the  eastward,  and  appearing  to  extend  several  miles  nearly  in 
an  east  and  west  dir^tion,  or  parallel  to  the  table-land  before  describ- 
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ed,  from  which  it  is  distant  three  or  foor  'mUes.  The  space  between 
the  creek. and  the  table-land  is  quite  low,  forminf  a  strwing  cootrest 
with  the  rugged  shore  on  which  we  stood,  and  being  covered  with 
abundant  vegetation,  as  well  as  intersected  by  oamerous  ponds  of  water. 
The  breadth  of  the  little  creek  at  the  place  at  which  We  bad  arrived, 
being  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  wider  inlet  in  wbiofa  the 
Coze  islands  lie,  it  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  continues  nearly  .the  saone 
for  three  or  four  miles  that  lye  could  trace  it  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Beyond  thi:$  it  seemed  to  turn  more  northerly*,  and  oar  view 
being  obstructed  by  the  high  and  rugged  hills,  of  which,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek,  the  whole  tract  of  country  is  composed,  I  determin- 
ed to  pursue  our  journey  along  its  banks  in  the  morning,  to  ascertain 
its  further  extent,  or  at  least  to  trace  it  until  it  was  no  longer  navigable 
for  ships.  That  the  creek  we  now  overlooked  was  a  part  of  the  same 
arm  of  the  sea  which  Captain  Lyon  had  visited,  the  latitude,  the  bear- 
ings of  Igloolik  which  was  npw  plainly  visible,  and  the  number  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  Coxe  Islands,  which  were  too  remarkable  to  be  mista- 
ken, all  concurred  in  assuring  us  ;  and  it  only  therefore  remained  for 
us  to  determine  whether  it  would  furnish  a  passage  for  the  ships.  Hav- 
ing made  all  the  remarks  which  the  lateness  of  the  evening  would  per- 
mit, we  descended  to  the  tent  at  dusk,  being  directed  by  a  eheerfal 
blazing  fire  of  the  andromeda  tetragona^  which  in  its  present  dry  state 
served  as  excellent  fuel  for  warming  our  provisions. 

Setting  forward  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  5tb,  along  some  pleasant  valleys 
covered  with  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  the  resort  of  numerous 
raindeer,  we  walked  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  creek  ;  when,  finding  the  latter  considerably  narrowed,  and  the 
numerous  low  points  of  its  south  shore  rendering  the  water  too  sboal, 
to  all  appearance,  even  for  the  navigation  of  a  sloop  of  ten  tons,  1  de- 
termined to  waste  no  more  time  in  the  further  examination  of  «o  iosig- 
nificant  a  place.  There  was  not  in  thi« creek  the  least  perceptible  streaA 
of  tide  or  current,  which  circumstance  alone,  considerii^  the  streogtb 
of  that  which  rushes  through  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  woaU 
have  been  sufficient  perhaps  to  demonstrate  that  it  bad  no  outlet  to  the 
westward.  Its  whole  appearance  indeed  indicated  it  to  be  what  it  baf 
since  proved,  a  mere  inlet  of  the  sea,  similar  to  those  we  had  before 
passed,  ^nimunicating  with  lakes  and  streams  which  annually  poor 
their  waters  into  it,  affording  excellent  kayak  navigation  to  the  £sqai- 
maux,  and  supplying  them  with  the  salmon  with  which  they  had  lately 
prmded  us.  The  farther  we  went  to  the  westward  the  higher  tbe 
hiUs  became ;  and  the  commanding  prospect  thu»  afforded  enabled  us 
distinctb  to  perceive  with  a  glass,  that  though  the  ice  had  been  entirely 
dissolved  in  the  creek,  and  for  half  a  mile  below  it,  the  whole  sea  be- 
yond this  to  the  eastward,  even  as  far  as  Igloolik,  was  covered  with  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  floe.  ^ 

Having  now  completely  satisfied  myself  that,  as  respected  boUi  i<4l 
and  land,  there  was  no  navigable  passage  for  ships  about  this  latitude, 
no  time  was  lost  in  setting  out  on  our  return.    To' avoid  the  nnmerooft 
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indcmdatioDS  of  Ricftards^  Bay,  we  kept  rather  more  inland  ;  by  which 
means,  though'we  at  first  encountered  sqme  of  th^  steep  precipices  and 
deeper  snow  described  by  our  other  travellers,  we  eventually  saved  oar* 
selves  much  walking.  On  this  high  ridge,  the  hills,  which  are  generally 
steep  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  quantity  of  the  loose  debris  lying  up  and 
down  them,  occur  very  close  together ;  so  that  no  sooner  has  the  summit  of 
one  been  gained,  than  another  of  equally  forbidding  aspect  presents  it* 
self,  the  yallevs  betyveen  them  being  chiefly  oc'cupied  by  lakes  of  va- 
rious sizes,  all  except  the  mere  shallow  ponds.having  a  floe  of  solid  ice 
covering  their  surface.  Some  of  the  smaller  streams  that  supply  the 
lakes  had  now  been  arrested  by  the  autumnal  frost,  and  the  smallest 
pools  on  the  rocks  were  frozen  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  larger  streams 
were  still  running  in  full  force,  and  no  **  young  ice  "  had  as  yet  formed 
iipon«the  lakes.  The  rocks  jare  here  entirely  of  red  granite;  and  we 
frequently  iK>ticed  rounded  and*  insulated  hills,  of  this  shape^ 


situated  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  and  appearing  as  it  were  to  flank  it. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  the 
boat,  which  we  reached  before  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  having 
sufiered  only  a  few  trifling  bruises  in  the  course  of  our  scrambling  over 
the  rocks.  The  thermometer  fell  to  19°  at  night,  but  our  depdt  at  the 
boat  furnishing  abundance  of  additional  clothing,  we  found  the  tent  as 
warm  as  could  be  desired  ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  this  sea- 
son when  we  were  lightly  equipped  for  travelling.  The  night  was  beau- 
tifully clear,  with  a  bright  moonlight ;  but  a  cloud  of  dense  vapour  hung 
over  the  land  in  most  parts,  which  was  not  entirely  dissipated  until  late 
OD  the  following  day. 

We  launched  the  boat  at  day-break  on  the  7th,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
Narrows,  were  glad  to  find  that  our  other  boats  had  left  the  place.  The 
current  was  as  usual  setting  to  the  eastwat*d,  and  in  one  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  Narrows,  where  a  large  collection  of  squeezed  up  Ice 
formed  a  small  projecting  point,  it  ran  full  four  knots.  Rowing 
over  to  the  north  shore,  ^e  landed  there  to  dine  at  a  quarter  past  ele- 
ven, which  was  just  the  time  of  high  water  on  an  islet  at  the  entrance  of 
a  bay.  While  resting  here,  we  observed  the  small  pieces  of  ice  setting 
fast  to  the  westward,  and  proceeding  at  two  P.  M.,  found  the  boat  fa- 
voured by  a  considerable  tide  in  the  same  direction.  This  we  kept  till 
about  five  P.  M.,  when  we  had  reached  Liddon  Island,  and  were  there 
met  by  a  tide  from  the  westward,  it  being  then  about  low  water  by  th6 
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f  bore ;  from  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  Qonclade  that  the  flood-tide 
came  from  the  westward.  At  half  past  eight  we  arrived  oa  board, 
where  1  tvas  happj  to  find  that  all  our  parties  had  returned  with  oat  ac- 
cident, except  that  Lieatenant  Palmer  had  been  wounded  in  bis  band  and 
teoiporarily  blinded,  by  a  gun  accidentally  going  off,  from  which  however 
be  fortunately  suffered  do  eventual  injury.  Lieutenant  Palmer  reported 
bis  haying  ascertained  that  the  ice  still  remained  attached  to  the  land 
from  the  western  part  of  Igloolik  across  to  the  continent,  precluding  all 
possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  i%C8tward  in  that  direction.  Lieutenant 
Palmer's  report  contained  numerous  observations  for  the  geo^pbical 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  land  which  he  visited,  and  some  notices  res- 
pecting ihe  Esquimaux  mode  of  burial,  which  will  be  given  in  another 
place. 

No  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice  during  my  ab- 
sence, except  what  was  occasioned  by- a  iew  small  pieces  now  and  thea 
breaking  off  from  the  margin^  which,  however,  scarcely  effected  a 
change  that  was  sensible  in  the  course  of  several  days.  The  ships  had 
therefore  remained  undisturbed  at  the  station  ^  here  1  left  them  ;  aod 
in  order  to  occupy  the  time  as  usefully  as  possible,  Captain  Lyon  had 
despatched  a  paity  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  to  tra- 
vel along  some  low  land  next  the  sea,  to  the  westward  ;  with  the  hope 
of  his  thus  being  enabled,  by  escaping  the  rugged  ground  encountered 
by  Lieutenant  Reid,  to  add  something  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
continental  shore  of  the  Strait.     Lieutenant  Hoppner  had  just  returned 

^from  this  excursion,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Crozier  and  Ross,  will  bring  up  the  narrative  of  oor  ptocead- 
ings  to  this  time. 


MR.  CROZIER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TIDES. 


<^  During  the  time  of  our  stay  at  the  narrows  of  the  Strait,  no  oppofta- 
nity  was  lost  of  continuing  our  observations  on  the  tides,  jp  abi^ract  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  Table.  By  these  it  will  be  percored 
that  in  mid-channel  the  stream  constantly  set  to  the  eastward  from  day- 
light till  dark,  and  that  when  on  the  south  shore  a  westerly  set  was  ob- 
Mrvable,  the  tide  was  generally  falling.  In  rowing  along  the  north 
•bore  of  the  Narrows,  on  our  return  we  had  a  strong  westerly  set  of  aft 
least  two  miles  an  hour,  from  thirty  minutes  after  eleven  A.  M.  till  thirty 
minutes  after  two  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  during  most  of  which  time  the  tide 
was  ebbing  by  the  shore,  and  having  landed  the  same  evening  upon  the 
east  end  of  biddoD  Island,  we  found  it  high  water  at  seven  P.  M.»  being 
about  an  hour  earlier  than  the  last  observed  tide  in  the  Narrows. 
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*'  From  these  obserTations  it  would  appear  that  the  regular  stream 
offlood-lide  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  that  of  the  ebb  to  the  westward  in 
this  Strait ;  though,  at  this  season,  the  latter  is  not  always  perceptible, 
oniMcoant  of  the  rapid  current  permanently  running  against  it  id  an  eas- 
terly direction.'* 

Afler  towing  Mr.  Crozier  to  the  shore,  under  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable danger  to  that  gentleman's  party  in  their  little  boat,  Mr.  Ro§s 
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immediately  proceeded  in  execution  of  the  service  with  which  he  \ 
charged,  and  landing  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ossory,  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  69**  43'  30".  He  then  rowed  along  the  shore  to  the 
northward,  passing  one  oi;  two  baje  and  several  small  islands,  and  land- 
ed in  the  evening  upon  a  rugged  islet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from 
whence  he  had  the  passage  directly  (^en  between  Ormond  Island  and 
the  northern  shore,  and  afterwards  perceived  an  island  lying  towards 
its  western  opening,  which  had  before  been  noticed  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  rocks  along  this  coast  were  found*t»be  composed  of  grayish 
gneiss,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  numerous  masses  of  reddish  granite 
also  occurred,  1)  ing  detached  upon  the  surface.  On  the  small  islet  ad- 
joining Cape  Ossory ,  Mr.  Ro^s  noticed  a  broad  vein  of  dark-coloured 
hornblende,  imbedded  in  the  gneiss ;  atid  a  similar  structure  presented 
itself  near  a  small  bay  just  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  vein  t>eing  here 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  reaching  as  far  qd- 
der  water  as  could  be  distinguished.  *The  appearance  of  this,  at  ariiort 
distance,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  high  pile  of  coal,  and  from  the  direc- 
tion it  took,  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of|he  vein  before  noticed. 

Mr.  Ross's  report,  of  which  I  have  here  given  a  brief  abstract,  con- 
tained also  a  variety  of  useful  ^ngles,  observations,  and  other  hydrogra- 
phtcal  materials,  bv  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  has  l^en 
laid  down  on  the  chart. 

LIEUTENANT  HOPPNER'S  REPORT. 

*<  Landing  on  Amherst  Island,  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  6th,  we  hauled  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  proceeded  with  three  day's  provisions  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  passage  dividing  the  island  from  the  main  land.  The 
tide  lieing  out,  we  experienced  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  firm  ice 
in  the  centre  of  the  passage  ;  but  having  at  length,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  plank,  crossed  the  loose  pieces  near  the  shore,  we  found  the  ^^yooog 
ice''  connecting  the  rest  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  pass  over  it 
with  ease,  and  we  arrived  on -the  main  land  about  one  P.  M.  At  two 
we  re-comnaenced  our  walk  along-shore  to  the  westward  ;  and  as  the 
extreme  point  of  land  seen  from  the  ships  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  ground^as  good  for  travelling,  1  deter- 
mined to  leave  our  knapsacks  and  other  baggage  behind,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  being  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  view  it)und  the  point  be- 
fore sun-set,  and  of  returning  to  our  tent  at  night.  In  thisexpectatioo. 
however*  I  was  altogether  disappointed ;  for  aAer  three  hours'  Inrd 
walking,  we  found  the  point  was  still  at  least  five  or  six  miles  from  os, 
which  obliged  me  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  to  return  to  the  tent  for  the 
night. 

"  The  distance  to  the  western  extreme  being  greater  than  I  could 
now  hope  to  travel,  in  the  time  to  which  I  was  limited  by  my  instroc- 
tions,  I  ascended  a  high  hill  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  7th,  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  Strait.  The  horizon,  however,  was  so  obscured  by  fog,  that  we 
could  only  at  intervak,  see  the  tops  of  the  northern  hills.  Our  proa- 
pect  to  the  westward,  was  also  very  limited  but  as  far  as  could  be  dis- 
cerned, the  ice  appeared  perfectly  close,  and  composed  of  high  hom- 
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mocks,  wiih  a  few  heavy  floe-pieces.  Rroeeeding  OD*our  retum  at 
eight  o'clock,  we  reached  Amherst  Island  by  naon,  thej'young  ice"  hay- 
ing every  where  become  so  firm,  that  we  might  easily  have  returned 
to  the  ships  apon  it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  plank.  The  fog  having 
now  cleared  away,  gave  us  a  good  view  from  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
where  we  could  perceive  that  no  land  was  visible  for  three  or  four 
points  of  the  compass  between  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  Strait. 
In  this  space  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  compact  heavy  ice,  with  a 
white  haze  hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the  westward.  Being  anxious 
to  examine  also  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  I 
left  the  party,  when  two  miles  short  of  the  boat,  and  walked  to  a  high 
ridge  on  that  side,  from  which  1  perceived  a  remarkable  bluff*^  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Strait,  appearing  to  be  detached  fr,om  the  other  land, 
but  this  my  position  did  not  enable  me  to  determine. 

**  I  fo»nd  the  i6e  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  perfectly  close  and 
mocfa  heavier  than  on  the  opposite  shore,  being  generally  composed  of 
large  floe-pieces.  This  land,  from  abreast  the  west  end  of  Amherst 
Island,  changes  iU  aspect  very  much,  the  hills  becoming  less  rugged 
to  the  westv^rd ,  and  having  at  their  foot  a  sloping  plain  covered  with 
fine  pasturage,  extending  in  one  place  four  or  five  miles  towards  the 
sea.  On  this  plain  we  passed  several  circles  of  stones,  placed  by  the 
Esquimaux,  and  others  set  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  before  ob- 
served in  difierent  parte  of  the  c6ast.  These  did  not  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  recently  vbited  ;  but  the  tracks  of  deer  were  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  aspect  of  the  country  so  favourable  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, that  it  appeared  a  likely  place  for  the  Esquimaux  to  report  to, 
occasionally,  during  that  season."' 

The^esult  of  our  late  endeavours,  necessarily  cramped  as  th^  had^ 
been,  was  to  confirm,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  conviction 
that  we  were  now  in  the  only  passage  leading  to  the  westward,  that  ex- 
isted in  this  neighbourhood.  There  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  information  of  the  Esquimaux,  that  Cock- 
bum  Island  extends  two  degrees  to  the  northward,  and  very  consider- 
ably to  the  eastward  of  this  Strait.  To  have  abandoned  without  further 
trial  the  most  promising  place,  as  respects  the  North-West  Passage, 
that  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  hope  to  discover,  upon  the  chanc^ 
of  saving  time  by  pursuing  a  circuitous  route,  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  of  unknown  coast,  and  of  finding  a  more  navigable  pas- 
sage tv^p  degrees  farther  north,  I  should  have  considered  an  unjustifi- 
able departure  from  the  plain  tenour  of  my  instructions,  ifmot  a  direct 
abandonment  of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  present  unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice,  I  had  no 
alternative  left  me  but  patiently  to  await  its  disruption,  and  instantly 
to  avail  myself  of  any  alteration,  that  nature  lAight  yet  effect  in  our  fa- 
vour. .  '  » 
^  Afterwards  called  by  Lieutenant  Reid,  Cape  Hallowell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

9 

A  Journey  performed  along  the  south  shore  of  Cockhurn- Island — confirm 
mation  of  oh  outlet  to  the  Polar  Sea — Partial  disruption  of  the  old  ice^ 
and  formation  of  new-irretum  through  the  JVarrows  to  the  Eastward-^-^ 
proceed  to  examine  the  coast  to  the  J^Torth- Eastward — Fury's  anchor 
brok€n*^stand  over  to  Igloolik,  to  took  for  mnter-quarters — excursion 
(o  the  head  ofQ^illiam  Creeh—ships  forced  to  the  Westward  by  gales 
of  wind — a  canal  sawed  through  the  ice,  and  the  ships  secured  in  their 
winter  sttflion — continued  visits  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  arrival  of  som£ 
of  the  Winter'Island  tribe — proposed  plan  of  operations  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

A  LIGHT  air  springing  up  from  the  eastward,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Stfa,  we  took  advantage  of  it,  to  run  up  to  the  margin  of  the  fixed  ice, 
which  was  now,  perhaps  hali'a  mile  farther  to  the  wealward,  in  conse- 
qneoce  of  small  pieces  heing  occasionally  detached  from  it,  than  it  had 
been  when  we  tacked  oS  it  ten  days  before.  We  here  made 
fkst  nearly  in  a  line  between  Amherst  and  Liddon  Islands,  though 
much  nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  fiflty-eight  fathoms,  on  a  soft 
muddy  bottom.  Though  the  easterly  wind  continued,  the  wea- 
ther, which  had  been  foggy  in  the  morning,  cleaned  up  after  noon,  and 
a  betmtiful  day  succeeded.  At  seven  P.  M.,  some  water  brought  up 
from  thirty  fathoms'  depth  was  at  the  temperature  of  27^°,  aifd  some 
from  fifty-five  fathoms  at  27^' ;  that  at  the  surface  being  21  f;  and  of  the 
air  2^\  the  whole  being  taken  by  the  same  thermometer.  We  no- 
ticed, however,  a  remarkable  difierencp  in  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face-water on  the  two  sides  of  the  ship,  that  drawn  on  the  starboard  side 
being,  as  above  stated,  at  21^%  and  on  the  larboard  30*^  and  30^*"  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  difference  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sun  being  more  on  the  larboard  side,  than  on  the  otln 
er  ;  but  nearly  the  same  thing  occurred  on  the  1  Itb,  when  the  reverse 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  sun.  In  every  instance,  the  water 
was  drawn  in  the  same  bucket,  and  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ship's 
bends  $  and  to  whatever  cause  it  was  to  be  attributed,  it  shows  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  temperature  of  the  surface-water  may  be  affected 
by  some  local,  and  perhaps  trivial  circumstance.  A  great  number  of 
seals  were  lying  on  the  ice  during  the  day,  and  three  swans  were  ob- 
served flying  to  the  south-eastward. 

At  daylight  on  the  9th,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  shore  to  Amherst  Island, 
with  two  men,  and  furnished  with  a  tent  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  while  observations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  upon  the  stream  or  current  in  the  offing.    At  eight 
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A.  M.,  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  was  .  27* 
At  thirty  fathoms'  depth  ,.  .  .  27| 
Attifty-tive     „         „  ...     27^ 

Air  in  the  shade  .....*....  28 
Another  clear  aud  uncommoulj  beautiful  day,  such  as  we  had  scarcely 
experienced  during  the  whole  summer,  gave  us  hopes  of  the  season 
being  somewhat  lengthened  by  a  mild  autumn.  In  the  evening  we 
thought  we  could  perceive  the  sun  glittering  on  a  lane  of  water  towards 
the  western  end  of  the  Strait,  #hich  might  perhaps,  have  been  opened 
bgr  the  eastern  breeze  now  blowing.  Every  thing,  however,  remained 
unmoved  on  our  side,  and  a  great  quantity  of  young  ice  formed  on  the 
sea  outside  of  us,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  practicable  to  get  a  boat  out  for 
trying  the  current.  The  pools  on  the  floes  were  now  also  so  hardly  fro- 
zen, that  skating  and  sliding  wsre  going  on  upon  them  the  whole  day, 
though  but  a  we^k  before  it  bad  been  dangerous  to  venture  upon  them. 
This  lattctr  circumstance,  together  with  the  iineness  of  the  weather 
and  the  tempting  appearance  of  the  shore  of  Cockburn  Island,  which 
seemed  better  calculated  for  travelling  than  any  that  we  had  seen,  com- 
bined to  induce  me  to  despatch  another  party  to  the  westward,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing,  by  the  only  means  within  our  reach,  our  knosvledge 
of  the  lands  and  sea  in  that  direction.  Lieutenant  Reid  and  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  were  once  more  selected  for  that  service,  to  be  accompanied  by  eight 
men,  a  large  number  being  preferred,  because  by  this  means  only  is  it 
practicable  to  accomplish  a  tolerable  long  journey,  especially  on  account 
of  the  additional  weight  of  warm  clothing  which  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  season  rendered  indispensable.  Lieutenant  Reid  was  fur- 
nished with  six  days'  provisions,  and  directed  to  land  where  most  prac- 
ticable on  the  northern  shore,  and  thence  to  pursue  his  journey  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  his  resources  would  admit,  gaining  all  possibl^e  in- 
formation that  might  be  useful  or  interesling.  Every  arrangement  being 
made,  the  party  was  held  in  readiness  to  leave  the  ships  at  daylight  the 
following  morning. 

Our  travellers' were  favoured  by  another  summer's  day  on  the  10th, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  being  extremely  clear 
and  free  from  clouds.  Mr.  Henderson  being  sent  to  Amherst  Island  to 
examine  the  ice  along  its  northern  shore,  where  we  first  hoped  to  see 
some  alteration,  reported  on  his  returj],.that  he  had  observed  a  crack- 
extending  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  across  towards  the  nortl^em 
shore  of  the  Strait,  which  we  hoped  might  form  a  new  line  of  separation 
just  about  to  take  place.  In  the  evening,  two  of  Lieutenant  Reid's  party 
returned  on  board  with  a  note,  informing  me  that  one  of  the  men  being 
taken  ill,  that  officer  had  judged  it  prudent  immediately  to  send  him 
back  with  one  of  his  shipmates  to  take  care  of  him. 

At  four  P.  M.  the  temperature  of  the  sea- water  at  the  surface  was  29"" 
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the  whole  beiog  taken  by  the  same  mercarial  thermometer.  The  youog 
ice  increased  very  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  calm  weather 
and  the  onraffled  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  several  sheets  of  it  drifting 
in  towards  the  floe  cOropIetelv  fyoze  the  ships  in  for  the  time,  oar  rod- 
ders being  immoveably  set  fast  This  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  I 
ever  saw,  the  heavenly  bodies  shining  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  and 
was  socceeded  on  the  11th  by  another  lovely  day,  similar  to  the  three 
preceding  ones.     The  temperature  of  the  sea- water  at  the  surface  was 
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In  the  morning  experiments,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
as  given  above,  was  taken  on  the  starboard  side,  on  which  a  bright  sun 
had  been  shining  for  several  hours ;  where^,  on  the  larboard  or  shadj 
side,  the  water  was  at  the  temperature  of  3Q*,  or  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
warmer.  A  party  of  the  Hecla's  people,  sent  by  Captain  LyOn  to  Am- 
l^erst  Island,  were  fortunate  in  killing  a  deer. 

An  easterly  breeze,  though  a  very  light  one,  served  considerably  to 
widen  the  crack  in  the  ice  before  seen  to  the  westward  ;  and,  as  the 
floe  had  certainly  not  moved  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  hope  was  excited 
that  there  must  be  some  room  to  the  westward  to  have  allowed  a  sepa- 
ration to  take  place.  We  therefore  anxiously  looked  for  a  strong  east- 
erly wind,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  at  length  clearing  a  passage 
througlktbe  Strait  The  weather  continued  remarkably  mild  and  plea- 
sant, and  some  thawing  was  going  on  during  the  dav.  Our  hunting  par- 
ties were  again  sent  on  -shore  to  the  island,  but  without  success. 

Just  before  daylight  on  the.  13th,  the  floe  suddenly  broke  between  the 
two  ships,  and  we  were  for  some  time  in  hopes  that  a  general  change 
was  about  to  take  place  in  our  favour,  as  we  could  soon  aAer  perceive 
a  good  deal  of  open  water  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  ice  to 
which  the  ships  were  attached.  W^  found,  however,  as  the  day  broke, 
that  no  alteration  had  taken  place  near  us  but  the  separation  of  a  con- 
siderable mass  near  the  island,  leaving  no  passage  whatever  into  the 
open  water  seen  beyond.  The  Hecla,  happening  to  be  fast  to  the 
broken  mass,  was  obliged  to  make  all  sail,  to  stem  a  current  that  car- 
ried her  with  it  some  distance  to  the  eastward.  So  far,  however,  was 
this  current  from  being  perceptible  on  or  near  the  surface,  that,  oo 
making  several  trials,  a  superficial  set,  occasioned  by  an  easterly 
breeze,  was  uniformly  found  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  was  69'  48'  lO^' ;  the  lonsitude  by 
chronometers,  83"  29^  27'' ;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  ST  19' 
19" ;  and  the  dip,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Fisher,  88'  21'  21".  The  view  of 
the  Strait  from  this  position  was  calculated  to  impress  us  with  the  idea 
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of  iU  beiDg  a  magnificent  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea,  cspicially  on  one 
of  the  clear  and  cloudless  days  which  we  had  lately  enjoyed.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  truly  polar  landscape  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Cockburn  Island,  io  the 
Dorth-west  of  the  ships,  the  highest  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  determined, 
by  accurate  trigonometrical  measurement,  to.be  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tops  of  these 
mountains  have  a  smoothly-rounded  outline  ;  and  as  they  were  covered  ^ 
With  snow  for  about  one-K>urlh  downwards  from  their  summits  as  early*' 
ai  the  18th  of  August,  when  we  first  discovered  them  from  the  Narrows, 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  been  so  during  Che  whole  summer.  To 
the  eastward  of  these  the  land  becomes  much  more  rugged  though  con- 
siderably lower ;  and  in  every  part  there  appeared  to  be  a  space  of 
shelving  ground  next  the  sea,  like  that  over  which  Lieutenant  Keid 
was  now  pursuing  his  journey. 

The  appearance  of  Amherst  Island  also,  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which,  unless  covered  with 
snow,  present  an  aspect  singularly  dark,  and  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast wrth  the  surrounding  lands.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  observe 
that,  as  if  determined  to  preserve  this  singularity,  the  snow  was  always 
first  dissolved  upon  this  island,  which,  even  on  some  very  cold  days, 
contrived  to  throw  off  its  fleecy  mantle  when  no  other  shore  was  un- 
covered, which  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  ii^art  attributed  to  the 
colour  as  well  as  to  the  other  qualities  of  the  rocks.  The  geological 
character  of  Amherst  lisland,  which  I  had  not  myself  an  opportunity  of 
visiting,  differs  from  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  I  am  happy 
therefore  in  availing  myself  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  journals 
of  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Edwards,  who  walked  over  various  parts  o£ 
the  island,  and  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  these  no- 
tices. 

*'  The  beach  on  which  we  landed,'*  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  was  flat, 
and^  entirely  covered  with  minute  scales  W  black  slate,  and  the  whole 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  island  that  I  visited  consists  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, lying  in  lamins  which  are  loose  and  easily  detached,  those 
near  the  surface  being  for  the  most  part  curiously  fluted,  or  having 
small  rounded  ridges  of  a  finger's  breadth  running  in  parallel  lines 
across  them.  From  the  appearance  of  the  ground*  where  some  broad 
chasms  lay  open,  one  of  the  seamen  who  accompanied  me,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  coal  country,  was  led  to  observe,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  that  mineral  existing  here,  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  ; 
but,  after  a  narrow  search,  no  pieces  could  be  discovered.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  island  we  found  it  assume  a  different  aspect,  beyond  a 
line  that  may  be  supjosed  to  intersect  it  from  east  to  west.  The  south- 
ern half  was  covered  in  many  places  with  small  amorphous  masses  of 
clay  and  limestone,  and  some  low  swampy  places  were  thinly  clothed 
with  shrivelled  grass  and  moss  ;  while  on  the  northern  or  slaty  side  we 
could  perceive  no  signs  of  vegetation.  On  coasting  the  beach  to  return 
to  the  boat,  wo  passed  the  remains  df  two  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones 
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apparently  long  forsaken,  as  no  bones  were  found  near  them,  and  they 
were  partly  buried  in  the  slaty  beach. 

Near  the  place  at  which  Mr.  Ross  was  stationed  to  observe  the  tides, 
I  found  a  most  fairy-like  grotto  in  a  small  cliff  of  black  and  rugged  slate, 
through  which  the  water  as  it  oozed  had  formed  most  brilliant  icy  sta- 
lactites live  or  six  feet  in  length.  These  hung  across  the  front  of  the 
cave  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  fonns  over  a  small  basin,  which  was  frozen 
as  smooth  as  the  most  polished  mirror.  The  sun  shone  fall  but  pow* 
eriess  on  the  silvery  icicles,  which  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
deep  ebon  shade  of  the  cave  behind  them.  'The  whole  appearance  of 
this  little  spot  was  of  the  most  delicate  and  novel  description,  and )  felt 
that  neither  by  pen  nor  pencil  could  I  do  it  justice. 

"The base  of  Amherst  Island,"  Mr.  Edwards  observes,  "isanr- 
gillaceous  schist  of  various  qualities,  from  a  very  fine  and  soft  to  a  com- 
pact coarse  variety,  'which  answers  to  the  graywacke  schist  of  geolo- 
gists. The  kinds  alternate  with  each  other,  and  those  of  intermediate 
quality  are  remarkable  for  having  the  surfaces  of  the  lamine  divided 
into  parallel  longitudinal  beds,  by  narrow  but  deeply  impressed  lines, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  very  coarse  pastry.  In  some  specimens  these 
lines  are  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles,  forming  small  quadrilate- 
ral and  elliptic  elevations.  One  side  only  of  the  laminae,  in  some  varie- 
ties, is  so  impressed,  while  in  others  both  Fides  are  similar ;  in  this 
'  latter  case  the  lines  on  one  side  coincide  with  those  on  the  other.  Flat 
circular  depressions  are  also  seen  occasionally  upon  the  surface,  bot  1 
did  not  notice  any  organic  remains. 

"The  more  elevated  ridges  of  the  island  are  formed  of  the  disinte- 
grating remains  of  a  super-incumbent  stratum  of  compact  limestone. 
It  is  hard  and  sonorous,  internally  of  a  dark  grayish  blue  coloor ;  ci- 
ternally,  where  exposed  to  air  or  moisture,  deeply  ferruginoos.  It 
does  not  burn  into  quick  lime,  but  contains  minute  veins  of  calc-spar, 
and  corresponds  with  the  calc  of  Kirwan.  Worn  blocks  of  sandstone, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  quartzose  rocks,  are  scattered  over  thesor* 
face  of  the  island." 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ross  upon  the  tides,  together  with 
those  upon  the  set  of  the  stream  in  the  offing,  are  comprised  in  the  fol* 
lewing  table :— ^ 
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On.tbe^Hth,  while  an  easterly  breeze  continued,  the  water  increas- 
ed very  much  in  breadth  to  the  westward  of^he  fixed  floe  to  which  we 
were  attached  ;  several  Janes  opening  out,  and  leaving  in  some  placc^  a 
•channel  not  less  than  three  miles  in  width.  At  two  P.  M.  the  wind 
suddenly  shifiing  to  the  westward,  closed  up  every  open  space  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  not  a  drop  of  water  in  sight  from  the 
ma>t-head  in  that  direction.  To  this,  however,  we  had  no  objection ; 
for  being  now  certain  that  the  ice  was  at  liberty  to  move  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Strait,  we  felt  confident  that' if  once  our  present  narrqw 
barrier  were  also  detached,  the  ordinary  changes  of  wind  and  tide  would 
inevitably  afford  us  opportunities  of  making  progress.  When  a  body 
of  ice  has  onc9  broken  from  the  land,  and  found  some  room  to  move 
about,  the  case  is  seldom  a  hopeless  one ;  but  the  kind  of  hermetical- 
dealing  which  we*  had  lately  witnessed,' l^ves,  while  it  lasts,  no  re* 
source  but  patience,  and  watchfulness.  The  westerly  wind  was  accom- 
panied by  fine  snow  which  continued  during  the  night,  rendering  the 
weather  extremely  thick,  and  ou9  situation  consequently  very  preca« 
rious  should  the  ice  give  way  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  recent  separation  of  the  ice  to  the  wea);ward,  while  it  kept  alive 
out  hopes  of  soon  proceeding  on  our  way,  made  ds  also  at  this  moment 
somewhat  apprehensive  lest  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  might,  io 
their  return  to  the  ships,  be  caught  upon  it  while  it  was  adrifl,  aod 
escape  our  observation  dbring  the  thick  weather  or  in  the  night.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction,  that  at  four  P.  M.  on  the  15th,  we 
discovered  our  travellers  upon  the  ice.  A  fresh  party  being  despatch* 
ed  to  meet  and  to  relieve  them  of  their  knapsacks.  Lieutenant  Reid 
arrived  safely  on  board  at  seven  P.  M.,  having  by  a  quick  and  most  sat- 
isfactory journey,  ascertained  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla  with  the  Polar  Sea.  Lieutenant  Reid's  account, 
which  is  here  subjoined,'  was  accompanied  by  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
Strait,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  and  constructed  by  a  series  of  triangles 
extending  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Narrows,  and  thence  car- 
ried on  to  Igloolik.  , 

r 

LIEUTENANT  REID'S  ACCOUNT. 

*'  At  daylight  on  the  10th,  the  weather  being  remarkably  fine,  I  led 
the  Fury  yith  my  party,  and  on  our  journey  towards  the  land  foood 
(be  walking  extremely  good,  the  late  frost  having  filled  up  all  the  holes 
and  pools  upon  the  ice.  After  the  first  four  miles,  the  character  fA  the 
ice  changed  from  the  rongh  and  *  hummocky'  kind  to  a  smooth  level 
floe,  and  this  continued  the  whole  way  to  the  land,  except  that  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  it  waff  much  broken  up  and  detached ;  which 
occasioned  us  much  difficulty  and  some  wetting  in  getting  to  the  beach. 
One  of  the  Hecla's  men,  having  been  taken  ill  about  this  time,  I  deter- . 
mined  to  send  him  back  to  the  ships  withput  delay,  and  directed  one  of 
his  shipmates  to  accompany  atid  take  care  of  him.  This  reduction  of 
our  number  considerably  increasing  the  loads  of  the  rest  of  the  pMiJ. 
one  day's  provision  was  deposited  at  the  landing-place,  and  with  the 
remainder  we  set  out  to  the  westward. 
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** From  one  till  four  P.M.  we  walked  nine  miles  over* excellent 
ground  for  travelliog,  and  then  obtained  sights  for  the  chronometer, 
giving  the  longitude  83*  68'  30" ;  after  which  we  again  moved  forward, 
and  having  advanced  six  miles  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
west,  halted  and  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night.  The  land  over  which 
we  hdd  this  day  travelled  is  principally  composed  of  sandstone,  with 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  granite.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed 
the  stones  of  an  Esquimaux  ^summer  habitation,  arranged' as  usual  in  a 
circular  form,  but  it  did  not  appear  of  recent  date.  The  ice  in  the 
Strait  still  presented  the  same  unbroken  surflice  as  that  seen  from  the 
ships,  except  quite  close,  in-shore,  where  it  was  detached  by  the  action 
of  the  tides.  We  also  observed  a  few  narrow  lanes  of  water  here  and 
there  running  into  the  floe,  ^but  they  extended  oidy  a  short  distance 
from  the  land.  ^^^ 

•*  At  five  A.  M.  on  the  1 1th,  we  recommeiiced  our  walk  to  the  west- 
ward, and  at  seven  came  to  a  ravine  *with  a  rapid  run  of  water,  which 
we  crossed  after  a  little  detention,  ai^l  stopped  to  breakfast  one  mile  to 
the  westward  of  it.  A'^ain  proceeding  at  nine  o'dock,  we  continued 
our  walk  till  nooji,  wh^n  we  halted  to  obtain  the  meridian  altitude, 
which  gave  the  latitude  70'  00'  05",  and  soon  after  setting  forward  again, 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  night  at  half-past  six  P.  M.,  our  day's  journey 
being  estimated  at  thirteen  miles  in  a  W.  J  N.  direction.  We  could 
hece  perceive  that  the  opposite  or  m^in  land  gradually  trended  to  the 
southward,  leaving  a  broad  entrance  into  the  Western  Sea,  though  cov- 
ered with  even  and  apparently  unbroken  ice.  The  weather  being 
clear,  afforded  us  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  westward,  and  we  could 
now  perceive  that  a  bluff  near  the  north  shore,  which  had  before  ap- 
peared insular,  formed  in  reality  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance, 
and  I  named  it  Cape  Hallowel^,  out  of  respect  to  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Benjamin  Hallowell.  This  head-land  was  joined  to  Cockburn  Isl- 
and by  a  piece  of  low  land  not  visible  at  any  great  distance,  and  rece- 
ding considerably,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  bay,  which  I  named  after  Cap- 
tain William  Autridge,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  To  the  southward  of 
Cape  Hallowell  are  several  small  rocky  islets,  and  near  these,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  the  ice  presented 
the  same  unbroken  appearance  as  before. 

«»  At  half-past  five  A.  M.  on  the  12th,  we  again  setTorward,  and  con- 
tinuing our  walk  till  nine  o'clock,  pitched  the  tent  upon  a  rising  ground, 
from  whence  we  commanded  a  good  view  aronnd  us,  and  being  near  the 
entrance  of  an  inlet  running  up  to  the  north-eastward.  The  opening 
of  the  Strait  into  the  Polar  Sea  was  mow  so  decided,  that  I  considered 
the  principal  object  of  my  journey  accomplished  ;  but  bein^  desirous  of 
obtaining  observations  at  this  spot,  and  the  weather  being  cloudv,  I  de- 
termined on  remaining  a  few  hours  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Bushnan  and  myself  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  inlet,  which  I 
named  after  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Whyte,  and  found  it  to  extend  five 
or  six  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  its  general  breadth  being  from  a 
mile-  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet  we  found  two  ravines 
running  into  it,  and  the  vegetation  was  here  more  abundant  than  any  I 
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had  seen  juring  the  voyage.  We  saw  also  the  remains  of  two  E^qni^ 
maux  huts,  which  were  old  and  appeared  to  have  been  winter  habi« 
tations. 

**  The  sky  being  still  clouded  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  the  eastward,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  soon  after 
freshened  up  with  constant  snow  and  sleet.  At  one  P.  M.  on  the  Hth, 
we  reached  our  landing^lace,  when  wjb  found  thai  a  great  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  there  being  now  a  considerable 
lane  of  water  running  off  in  the  direction  of  the  ships,  while  near  the 
shore  some  pressure  appeared  to  have  taken  place.  On  the  following 
day,  when  the  snow  ceased  falling  for  a  short  time,  a  still  greater  change 
was  perceptible,  there  being  ii^shore  a  space  of  clear  water  extending 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  more  numerous  marks  than  before  of 
recent  pressure.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ch^ge  in  the  state  of  the  ice 
since  our  outward  journey  was  very  striking,  and  seemed  to  afford  a 
hope  that  the  passage  of  the  ships  might  still  be  favoured  by  some  more 
extensive  movement 

<'  At  half- past  eleven  A.  M.,  the  tide  being  out  so  as  to  favour  our 
getting  upon  the  ice,  we  set  out  for  the  ship^,  steering  by  a  pocket-com- 
pass, as  the  weather  was  too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  them.  Passing 
several  *  lanes'  of  water,  one  of  them  of  considerable  bc^adth,  and  ob- 
serving several  places  in  which  the  ice  had  been  thrown  up  by  pret** 
sure,  we  came,  at  half-past  one  P.  M.  to  a  broad  lane,  with  the  ice  in 
motion  on  the  opposite  side*  As  the  direction  of  the  ships  was  still  hn- 
certain,  we  halted  here  to  dine,  and  obtaining  a  sight  of  them  soon  after, 
in  a  clearer  interval,  again  set  out.  At  four;  the  Fury  made  the  signal 
of  having  discovred  us,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  being  met  by  a  fresh 
party,  we  arrived  on  board."  '  * 

Mr.  Busbnan  remarked,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  that  though  in 
some  places,  and  particularly  at  the  head  of  Whyte  Inlet,  the  vegetation 
was  remarkably  abundant,  yet  the  plants  were  singularly  bnckward  and 
dwar^h,  and  flowers  rare ;  which  remark  was  also  made  by  most  of 
our  other  travellers.  The  Esquimaux  huts  at  the  head  of  Whyte  Inlet,  Mr. 
Bushnan  describes  as  being  one  round,  and  th^ other  rectangular;  the 
latter,  which  was  the  largest,  being  seven  feet  in  length,  and  Sve  in 
breadth.  They  were  made  with  large  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  winter  residences. 

The  weather  continuing  very  thick  with  small  snViw,  and  there  being 
now  every  reason  to  suppose  a  final  disruption  of  the  fixed  ice  at  hand, 
I  determined  to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which,  at  night,  this  loog- 
wished-for  event  would  expose  the  ships,  by  adopting  a  plan  that  hiA 
oflen  before  occurred  to  me,  as  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  unknown 
and  critical  navigation  such  as  this.  This  was  nothing  nK>re  than  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  light-house  on  shore  during  the  ni^t, 
which,  in  case  of  our  getting  adrift,  would,  together  with  the  soundi^, 
afford  as  that  security  which  the  sluggish  traversing  of  the  compasses 
Otherwise  rendered  extremely  doubtful.  For  this  purpose,  two  steady 
men,  provided  with  a  tent  and  blankets,  were  landed  on  the  east  poirit 
of  Amherst  Island  at  sunset,  to  keep  up  some  bright  lights  dorios;  the  ei^ 
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hoars  of  darkness,  and  to  be  sent  for  at  daylight  io  the  momiDg.  On 
the  16th  the  oorth-west  wind  dontinued,  but  no  alteration  whsftever  took 
place  in  the  ice.  Small  snow  was  almost  constantly  falling  during  the 
day,  which  once  more,  and  permanently  for  the  winter,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  covered  those  parts  of  the  land  that  the  late  fine  weather  had 
partially  cleared.  A  number  of  seals  were  seen  upon  the  icej  and 
these  were  all  the  animals  we  noticed  about  this  time.  Our  lighthouse 
was  again  established  at  sunset. 

On  the  17th,  the  wmd  freshened  almost  to  a  gale  from  the  north- 
west, with  thicker,  and  more  constant  snow  than  before.  The  ther- 
mometer fell  to  16^**  at  six  A.  M.,  rose  no  higher  than  20'  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  got  down  to  12°  at  night,  so  that  the  youg  ice  began 
DOW  to  form  about  us  In  great  quantities.  The  danger  of  our  being  se- 
riously hampered,  should  the  ire  copse  adrift  in  the  night,  being  much 
increased  by  this  new  annSyance,  which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  certain 
symptom  of  approaching  jwinter,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
move  somewhere  out  of  the  way.  'We  therefore  cast  off,  and  stood  a 
little  within  the  east  point  of  Amherst  Island,  where  a  good  birth  was 
found  alopg-side  another  fioe  of  land-ice,  and  sheltered  by^the  island, 
from  any  thing  coming  up  the  Strait  from  the  westward.  The  Fury 
was  set  fast  b^  the  young  ice  in  the  course  of  the  night,  which  proved 
clearer  than  was  expected,  with  a  faint  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis  in  the  N.  N.  W.  quarter. 

Appearances  had  now  become  so  much  against  our  making  any  fur- 
ther progress  this  season,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  fery  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  we  ought  to  risk  being  shut  up  during  the  winter, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  where,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  pro- 
ceed, the  last  year's  ice  was  not  yet  wholly  detached  fiom  the  shores  ; 
and  where  afresh  formation  ha<^ready  commenced,  which  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  would  prove  a  permanent  one.  It  has 
been  seen,  by  what  gradual  steps  our  information  was  obtained  respect- 
ii^  the  Strait  now  before  us,  how  frequent  were  the  delays,  and  how 
insurmountable  the  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter  ;  and,  though  ho  ac- 
count, however  detailed,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  each  scrap  of  information  was  sought  afler  and  received, 
or  the  daily  and  hourly  mortification  attendant  on  each  fresh  delay,  the 
foregoing  narrative  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  mental  solicitude,  as  well  as  physical  exertion,  that 
we  had  effected  even  thus  far  our  passage  to  the  westward.  In  proportion 
to  the  labour  and  disappointments  which  the  attainment  of  this  object 
had  cost  us,  was  the  reluctance  I  felt  in  admitting  even  a  thought  of  its 
abandonment ;  and  as  long  as  the  weather  continued  open,  I  always 
ventured  to  cherish  a  belief  that  some  favourable  alteration  might  yet 
occur.  N#w,  however,  that  the  frost  was  hourly  at  woi*k  in  re-con- 
necting, by  numberless  links,  the  *'  older'*  masses,  whose  partial  sepa- 
ration had  lately  excited  our  hopes,  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  any 
longer  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  such  a  change  as  could  essentially 
promote  our  ultimate  object.  Had  we,  indeed,  succeeded  in  getting  feir- 
ly  through  the  Strait,  and  then  found  no  more  than  the  x>rdinary  obsta- 
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cles  of  these  seas  to  contend  with,  I  could  not  have  had  a  momenf  s  hesi* 
tatibn  in  continuing  to  push  on  to  4he  last  hour  of  the  navigable  season ; 
taking  our  chance,  as  usual,  of  the«  finding  a  place  of  security  for  oor 
winter-quarters.  But  the  prospect  now  before  us  oftering  no  such  en- 
couragement, it  appeared  more  prudent  to  regulate  our  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  existing  circumstances,  and  rather  to  moderate  oar  views  for 
the  present,  than  by  an  ill-timed  perseverance  to  interfere  with  oar 
hopes  for  the  future. 

it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  interesting  at  this  period  of  the  voy- 
age, to  have  known  whether  the  unfavourable  (tate  of  the  ice,  during 
the  late  summer,  was  merely  the  result  of  an  unusually  bad  season,  or 
the  effect  of  some  more  permanent  and  local  cause,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation of  this  passage  equally  impracticable  in  the  general  average  of 
years.  Without  however  at  present  entering  into  that  question, 
which  it  would  require  the  experience  of  se^ral  seasons  to  determine, 
and  to  which  I  shall  have  some  future  occasion  to  revert,  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  whatsoever  state  the  ice  might  here  be 
found  in  the  ensuing  summer,  th^re  appeared  no  reason  for  supposing 
our  object  would  be  furthered  by  wintering  in  the  middle  bf  the  Strait; 
because  its  eastern  entrance  ^eing  certainly  the  fiist  to  be  cleared,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  regain  our  present  advanced  j)OsitioD,  in  a 
few  hours  after  that  clearance  should  take  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  the  ice  to  remain  unbroken  till  the  same  period  next  season, 
(and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  the  impression  that  what  had  happen- 
ed one  year,  would  in  all  probability  happen  the  next,)  our  wintering 
in  the  Strait  involved  the  certainty  of  being  frozen  up  for  eleven 
months, — a  sickening;  prospect  under  any  circunstances,  but  in  the 
present  instance  probably  fatal  to  our  best  hopes  and  expectations. 

With  the  conviction  of  these  unpleasant  truths,  reluctantly  forced  up- 
on my  mind,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  assist  my  own  judgment  at  this 
crisis,  by  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Expedition. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  1  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  and 
Lieutenants  Hoppner  and  Nias  respectively,  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  circumstances  of  our  present  situation,  and  re- 
questing their  advice  as  to  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  our  enterprise. 

The  officers  agreeing  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
our  tiot  risking  a  detention  in  the  Strait  during  the  winter,  1  determined, 
on  the  grounds  before  detailed,  no  longer  to  postpone  our  departure,  if 
indeed,  as  there  was  some  reason  to  think,  it  had  not  already  been  de- 
layed too  lon^g.  I  therefore  directed  a  memorandum  to  be  read  on  board 
each  ship,'  acquainting  the  officers  and  men  with  my  views  as  above 
stated,  arid  also  expressing  my  intention  to  employ  whatever  time  might 
yet  remain  of  the  present  season,  in  the  examination  of  jthe  coast  of 
Cockbum  Island  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  In  the  event  of  making 
little  progress  in  that  direction,  1  proposed  looking  out  for  some  situ- 
ation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igloolik,  that  might  afford  security  to  the 
ships  during  the  winter,  and  by  ensuring  an  early  release  io  the  spring, 
allow  us  at  least  the  liberty  of  choosing  to  what  part  of  the  coast  oar 
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efforts  should  then  be  directed. ,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  best  thanks,  so  justly  due  to  the  officers  and  men  un- 
der my  command,  for  their  zealous  and  unremitted  exertions  during  the 
two  seasons  that  had  passed  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  ships'  companies  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  the  last  those 
praiseworthy  efforts,  on  which  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  en- 
terprise might  still  depend.  *  ! 

The  young  ice  had  now  formed  so  thick  about  the  Fury,  that  it  became 
rather  doubtful  whether  we  should  get  her  out  without  an  increase  of  wind 
to  assist  in  extricating  her,  or  a  decrease  of  cold.  At  ten  A.  M.  how- 
eyer,  we  began  to  attempt  it,  but  by  noon  had  not  moved  the  ship  more 
than  half  her  own  length.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  outer  point 
of  the  floe,  in  a  bay  of  which  we  had  been  lying,  we  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  applying  a  force  from  without,  ,and  if  alone,  should  therefore 
have  been  helpless  at  least  for  a  time.  The  Hecia,  however,  being 
fortunately  unencumbered,  in  consequence  of  having  lain  in  a  less  shel- 
tered place,  sent  her  boats  with  a  hawser  to  the  margin  of  the  young  ice ; 
and  ours  being  carried  to  meet  it,  by  men  walking  upon  planks  at  (;on- 
siderable  risk  of  going  through,  she  at  Jength  succeeded  in  pulling 
us  out ;  and  getting  into  clear  water  or  rather  into  less  tough  ice,  at 
three  P.  M.  we  shaped  a  course  to  the  eastward.  At  seven  o'clock,  it 
being  too  late  to  run  through  the  Narrows,  we  anchored  for  the  night  in 
ten  fathoms,  near  the  east  end  of  Liddon  Island,  where  we  lay  without 
disturbance. 

Although  the  thermometer  remained  at  1 T  most  of  the  night,  little  or 
no  young  ice  had  formed  about  the  ships  by  daylight  on  the  following 
morning.  Tlys  circumstance,  which  it  may  be  practically  useful  to 
explain,  arose  from  the  newly-formed  sheets  immediately  drifting  away 
from  the  land,  on  which  account,  though  the  freezing  ffrocess  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  a  weather  shore  is  frequently  the  clearest,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  sea  is  free  from  young  ice.  The  latter  part  of  this 
fact  became  evident  soon  after  our  getting  under  way,  the  whole  of  the 
night's  formation  of  ice  having  been  drifted  down  and  stopped  at  the  Nar- 
rows ;  producing  so  impenetrable  a  barrier,  that,  at  seven  A.  M.,  the 
Fury  was  altogether  stopped  by  it ;  and  the  Hecla  coming  up  astern,  in 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  boats  were  immediately  got  under  the  bows, 
and  every  other  means  resorted  to  that  we  could  devise,  to  break  the 
young  ice  a-head  of  the  ships,  but  sometimes  to  no  purpose,  for  two 
hours  together.  The  ice  was  just  in  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  operating  upon  it ;  too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forged  through 
it,  too  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dangerous  for  men  to  walk 
upon.  To  get  a  boat  her  own  length  through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen 
men  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  by  standing  in  the  water^the  whole 
time,  and  after  all  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  for  the  ship. 
When  a  vessel  is  thus  stopped,  provided  the  obstacle  does  not  exceed 
a  certain  strength,  and  the  wind  is  favourable  at  the  time,  there  is  no-, 
thing  80  effectual  in  forcing  her  ahead  as  what  is  technically  called 
"  sallying-,"  which  consists  in  the  men  suddenly  running  from  side  to 
side  of  the  deck,  thus  causing  the  ship  to  roll  and  relieve  herself  from 
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the  friction  and  adhesion  of  the  youngs  ice  against  her  hends.  It  is 
astonishing  indeed  to  see  how  immediately  a  progressive  motion  is  some- 
times thus  imparted  to  a  ship,  when  all  other  and  more  laborious  means 
have  failed  in  advancing  her  a  single  inch. 

While  thus  employed  during  Uie  forenoon,  we  began  to  perceive 
about  half-past  ten  that  the  ships  were  driving  back  with  a  tide  setting 
from  the  eastward,  which  graduadly  increased  in  strength,  and  occasioned 
us  to  lose  one  or  two  miles  of  ground  while  struggling  to  extricaite  die 
ships  from  the  ice.  At  three  P.  M.  we  at  length  got  dear,  and  in  pas- 
sing  Cape  Ossory,  at  five,  found  the  tide  slack,  it  being  now  low  water 
by  the  shore.  From  this  concluding  observation  on  the  tides  io  thii 
part  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  as  well  as  from  all  our  pre- 
ceding remarks,  and  especially  the  moi'e  regular  ones  of  Mr.  Crozier, 
already  given,  1  believe  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  flood-tide 
here  comes  from  the  westward.  That  there  is  besides  this,  during  i 
great  part  of  the  summer,  a  permanent  current  setting  from  the  saaie 
direction  is  also  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  the  joint  effects  of  these  two 
causes  appear  to  account  satbfactorily  for  the  various  irregularities  ob- 
served, as  well  in  the  set  of  the  stream  as  in*  the  rise  and  fadl  of  the  wa- 
ter by  the  shore.  The  naturd  inference  with  respect  to  the  current 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  annual  melting  of 
the  snows  upon  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  for  which  this  Strait  affonb 
the  only  outlet  leading  to  the  southward,  within,  perhaps,  some  hundredi 
of  miles  ;  and  this  supposition  appeared  the  more  reasonable  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  current  having  just  now  ceased,  when  the  streaai 
from  the  land  were  once  more  arrested  by  the  frost  of  approaching  Whi- 
ter. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  conjecture  will  not  hoU 
good  with  respect  to  the  current  at  Winter  Island,  where  it  was  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  setting  to  the  southward  throughout  the  whole  et 
the  winter. 

After  clearing  the  Narrows  we  ran  down  a  few  miles  and  then  hovato 
for  the  night,  which  proved  dark  and  squally,  the  wind  having  increas- 
*  ed  and  veered  more  to  the  southward.  The  hours  of  darkness,  in  a 
confined  and  little  known  navigation,  are  always  anxious  ones ;  but 
our  situation  was  to-night  rendered  still  more  critical,  by  the  compasses 
being  affected  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  described  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  August,  and  in  a  situation  from  three  to  five  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  same  spot.  What  the  amount  of  the  change  was, 
the  darkness  prevented  our  determining  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
less  than  six  or  seven  points,  as  was  ascertained  about  the  time  of  our 
heaving  to,  by  the  bearing  of  the  Hecla  astern  of  us,  without  which 
guide  we  should  have  imputed  it  to  an  alteration  in  the  wind.  We  kepi 
however  ip  deep  water  during  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  91st, 
made  all  sail  along  Cockburn  Island,  on  which  the  wind  now  directly 
blew.  No  ice  was  here  seen  to  oppose  our  progress,  except  mmm 
broad  streams  of**  pancake-ice ;"  but  it  being  impossible  to  run  down 
on  a  dead  lee-shore  to  carry  on  the  propos^  examination,  I  made  a 
tack  to  fetch  Tern  Island,  and^anctiored  under  its  lee  ibr  the  nigbt  im 
thirteen  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.    The  i  ' 
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was  DOW  80  covered  with  snow  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
floe  of  heavy  ice,  till  closely  approached.  A  number  of  sea-horses 
were  seen  here,  and  Captain  Lyon  struck  some  of  them,  but  was  pi^e- 
vented  securing  them  by  their  taking  to  the  young  ice,  through  which 
the  boats  could  not  make  their  way.  . 

At  break  of  day  on  the  22d,  we  weighed  and  stood  to  the  north-east- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  the  further  examination  of 
the  shores  of  Cockburn  Island.  The  wind,  however,  freshened  up  so 
suddenly  from  the  S.  E.  I).  S.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  pro- 
gress ;  and  at  half-past  eight  A.  M.,  finding  the  weather  still  becoming 
worse,  1  determined  to  run  back  to  Tern  Island,  where  alone  we  knew 
of  any  shelter  during  the  approaching  bad  weather.  A  fresh  gale  al- 
most immediately  coming  on,  with  a  considerable  sea  and  very  thick 
SDOw,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  find 
the  little  spot  we  were  in  search  of.  Discovering  it  at  length  under 
our  lee,  appearing  like  a  long  white  cloud  upon  the  horizon,  we  bore 
up  to  run  round  the  reefs  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  which  may 
be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water. 
Ev€ry  seaman  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  choosing  an  anchorage 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  upon  a  coast  so  little  known  as  to  render  extreme 
caution  necessary  in  approaching  it.  To  these  difficulties  however 
must  be  added,  in  the  present  instance,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
island,  which  afforded  so  little  lee,  that  to  use  an  expression  of  the  sea; 
men,  it  was  like  '<  anchoring  under  the  point  of  a  needle."  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  requisite  for  the  leading  ship  to  keep  sufficient  sail 
setto  the  last  moment,  to  ensure  gaining  anchorage,  which  once  lost, 
would  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  during  the  ensu- 
ing dark  and  tempestuous  night.  The  consequence  was  that  tl)ough 
the  Fury's  sails  were  clewed  up  and  furled  with  the  utmost  alacrity » 
the  strain  proved  too  heavy  for  the  anchor,  which  after  bringing  the 
ship  nearly  head  to  wind,  began  again  to  drag  along  the  ground.  The 
chain  cable  being  then  veered  to  sevehty  fathoms,  she  was  at  length 
brought  up,  being  in  hve  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  close  to  some  ground- 
ed masses  of  ice  lying  upon  the  reefs  ;  but  we  had  ^very  reason,  not- 
withstanding this,  to  suppose  that  all  was  not  right  with  the  anchor. 
The  Hecla  having  the  Fury  ^  a  guide  came  to  in  a  good  birth  a  little 
outside  of  us. 

The  gale  now  continued  to  increase,  and  a  good  deal  6f  swell  setting 
into  our  roadstead  incommoded  us  less  by  the  additional  strain  thus  put 
upon  the  anchors,  than  by  the  numerous  heavy  masses  of  ice  that  it 
served  to  lifl  off  the  ground,  and  which  driving  past  the  ships  occasion- 
ed them  some  heavy  shocks  during  this  inclement  night.  We'rode  the 
gale  out  however  quite  securely,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  had 
once  more  a  moderate  breeze,  though  with  continued  snow.  Advan- 
t^e  was  taken  of  this  change  to  shift  our  births  a  little  further  out,  in 
case  of  the  wind  coming  upon  the  shore,  when  our  conjectures  respect- 
ii^  the  Fury's  anchor  were  disagreeably  verified  by  its  coming  to  the 
bows  with  only  one  fluke.  Having  now  but  a  single  serviceable  anchor 
on  deck,  the  launch  was  hoisted  out  and  on6  received  from  the  Hecla. 
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« 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  westward  soon  after  we  had  moyed  ;  and  the 
island  now  affording  os  bo  shelter,  and  the  night  being  tolerably  clear 
and  fine,  we  weighed  after  dark,  to  avoid  incarring  further  daooage  to 
our  ground  tackle,  in  which  our  losses  had  already  been  serioas  ones. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  1  'ould  no  longer  consider  it  prudent 
to  venture  the  ships  at  sea ;  for  with  ten  hours  of  darkness  in  the  ^r- 
and-twenty,  a  low  temperature,  and  nt  times  a  considerable  sea,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  our  situation  was  ome  of  almost  constant  and  on- 
avoidable  danger.  Besides,  eiiran  unknown  coast,  such  as  that  i  had 
purposed  to  examtae,  it  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  a  short  day  in  look- 
ing out  for  anchorage  for  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  perhaps  af- 
ter all  affording  no  security  to  the  ships,  with  much  risk  to  the  ground 
tackle.  T  hese  considerations  appeared  to  me  so  important,  and  the  pro- 
bability so  small  of  effecting  any  thing  that  could  eventually  promote  our 
main  object,  that  I  determined  on  running  the  ships  over  to  Igloolik,  be- 
fore the  strong  autumnal  equinoctial  gales,  usual  in  these  regions,  shouki 
come  on.  Making  sail  therefore  fbr  the  island,  we  discovered  it  at  half 
past  ten  A.  M.,  though  such  was  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  this 
from  Neerlo-nakto,  of  either  from  the  mspn-land,  on  account  of  the 
snow  that  covered  them,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  £squimaox  hots, 
we  should  not  easily  have  recognised  the  place.  At  noon  wm  arrived 
off  the  point,  where  the  tents  had  first  bAsn  pitched,  and  were  immedi- 
ately greeted  by  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  came  running  dowo 
To  the  beach,  shouting  and  jumping  with  all  their  might.  The  sound- 
ings, though  regularly  decreasing,  are  shoal  off  this  point;  and  tbe 
Fury  in  standing  in,  shoaled  the  water  to  four  fathoms  and  a  half,  a^he 
distance  of  half  a  mile  ;  but  by  keeping  out  a  little,  and  proceediog 
with  caution  along  the  south  shore  of  the  island,  we  deepened  to  twen- 
ty, and  being  then  led  more  off  the  land,  found  no  bottom  with  the  band- 
leads.  Making  a  tack  towards  the  island,  we  again  came  into  r^olar 
soutdings  ;  and  at  half-past  two  P.  M.  anchored  in  ten  fathoms,  on  a 
miiddy  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  I  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  is  pay  the  Esquimaux  a  visit,  a  crowd  of  them  meet- 
ing us  as  usual  on  the  beach  and  greeting  us  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy.  They  seemed  disappointed  that  we  had  not  reached  Akkeolee, 
for  they  always  receive  with  eagerness  any  intelligence  of  their  distnt 
country-peopfe.  Many  of  them,  and  Toolemak  among  the  number, 
frequently  repeated  the  expressions,  "-^  Ow-yak  Na-o  T  (no  anmmer,] 
*»  Took'too  Na-o  /"  (no  raindeer,)  which  we  considered  at  the  time  m 
some  confirmation  oi  our  own  surmises,  respecting  the  badness  of  tbe 
past  summer.  When  we  told  them  we  were  come  to  winter  among 
them,  they  expressed  very  great  and  doubtless  very  sincere  delight,  and 
even  a  few  koyennas  (thanks)  escaped  them  on  the  first  commonicatioo 
of  this  piece  of  intelligence. 

We  found  these  people  already  established  in  their  winter  residen- 
ces, which  consisted  principally  of  the  huts  before  described,  bot  modi- 
fied in  various  wa^s  both  as  to  form  and  materials.  The  rooft,  wbidi 
were  wholly  wantmg  in  the  summer,  were  now  formed  by  skins  stretck- 
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ed  tight  across  from  side  to  side.  Thisi  however,  as  we  soon  after- 
wards found,  was  only  a  preparation  for\|}e  final  winter  covering  of 
snow,  and  indeed  many  of  the  huts  were  subsequently  lined  in  the  same 
way  within,  the  skins  being  attached  to  the  sides  and  roof  by  slender 
threads  of  whalebone,  disposed  in  large  and  regular  stitches;  Before 
the  passages  already  described,  others  were  now  added  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  fdet  high,  neatly  constructed  of 
large  flat  stabs  of  ice  cemented  together  by  snow  and  water.  Some  huts 
also  were  entirely  bmltof  this  matmal,  of  a  rude  circular  or  octangulas 
form,  and  roofed  with  slpns  like  the  others.  Xte  light  and  trai^sparent 
effect  within  these  singular  habitations  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  in  a 
house  of  ground-glass,  and  their  newness  made  them  look  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  wholesome.  Not  so  the  more  substantial  bone  huts, 
which  from  their  extreme  closeness  and  accumulated  filth,  emitted  an 
almost  insupportable  stepch,  to  which  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  and 
half  putrid  walrus-flesh  in  no  small  degree  contributed.  The  passages 
to  these  are  so  low  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cranl  on  the  l^mds  and 
knees  to  enter  them ;  and  the  floors  of  the  apartments  were  in  some  so 
steep  and  slippery,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  pass  and  repass,  with- 
out the  risk  of  continually  falling  ^mong  the  filth  with  which  they  wer^ 
covered.  These  were  the  dirtiest  because  the  most  durable  of  any  of 
ihe  Esquimaux  habitation^  we  had  yet  seen,  and  it  may  be  supposed  they 
did  not  much  improve  during  the  winter.  Some  bitches  with  young 
were  very  carefully  and  conveniently  lodged  in  small  square  kennels, 
made  of  fo';r  upright  slabs  of  ice  covered  with  a  fifth,  and  having  a 
«small  hole  as  a  door  in  one  of  the  sides.  The  canoes  were  also  laid 
upon  two  slabs  of  this  kind,  like  tall  tomb-stones  standing  erect ;  and  a 
quantity  of  spare  slabs  lying  in  different  places  gave  the  ground  an  ap- 
pearance somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  statuary's  yard.  Large  stores 
of  walrus  and  seals'  flesh,  principally  the  former,  were  deposited^  un- 
der heaps  of  stones  all  about  the  beach,  and,  as  we  afterwards/ound,  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  island,*  which  showed  that  they  had  made 
some  provision,  for  the  winter  though,  with  their  enormous  consump« 
tidn  of  food,  it  proved  a  very  inadequate  one.  -< 

The  breeze  continuing  fresh  from  the  westward,  with  clear  weather, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  12°  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  Being  desir- 
ous of  ascertaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  what  situation  it  would  be 
expedient  to  place  the  ships  for  the  winter,  seVenl  boats  were  des- 
patched to  sound  along  the  shore  ;  when  1  found  that  the  only  spot 
likely  to  afford  shelter,  or  even  any  near  approach  to  the  land,  was 
within  a  point  called  Oong-aiooyat^  at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  bay,  about 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  anchorage.  Ihe  young  ice 
now  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  like  floating  honey,  the 
breeze  not  allowing  it  to  become  solid  ;  and,  towards  night,  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  eastward,  soon  raised  the  temperature  too  high  for  any 
fresh  formation  of  that  kind.  1  determined,  therefore,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  change,  to 
run  to  the  westward  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  fixed  ice  would  permit ;  and, 
if  soon  stopped  by  that  obstacle,  to  cross  upon  it  to  the  main  land^  and 
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endeavoar  to  clear  up  the  mastery  respecting  Khemtg^  which  bad  cost 
Ufl  80  many  speculations  an(l  conjectures, 

leaving  the  Fury  at  seven  A.  M.  on  the  28th,  and  heing  favoured  by 
afresh  easterly  breeze,  we  soon  cleared  the  south-west  point  of  Igloo* 
lik  ;  and  having  passsed  the  little  island  of  OogliighioOy  immediately  per- 
ceived  to  the  W.  N.  W  of  us  a  group  of  islands,  so  exactly  answering 
the  description  of  Coxe's  Group,  both  in  character  and  situation,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  our  being  exactly  in  Captain  Lyon's  former  track. 
Being  still  favoured  by  the  wind,  and  by  the  tptal  ansence  of  fixed  ice, 
we  reached  the  islands  at  eleven  A.  M.,  and  after  sailing  a  mile  or  two 
among  them,  came  at  once  in  sight  of  the  two  bluffs  forming  the  pas- 
sage pointed  obt  by  Toolemak,  and  then  supposed  to  be  called  Kheimg, 
The  land  to  the  north  called  by  the  Esquimaux  Khiadlaghioo^  we  now 
found  to  be,  as  we  had  before  conjectured,  the  southern  shore  of 
Richards'  Bay ;  and  its  extreme  point  to  the  eastward  1  subsequently 
named,  by  Lieutenant  Nias's  request.  Cape  Matthew  Smith,  after 
Captain  Matthew  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  land  on  our  left, 
or  to  the  southward,  proved  an  island,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
of  the  same  bold  and  rugged  character  as  the  rest  of  this  numerous 
group,  «nd  by  fs(r  the  largest  of  them. all.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
reverting  to  this  subject,  I  may  at  once  add,  that  two  or  three  months 
after  this,  on  laying  before  Ewerat  our  own  *chart  of  the  whole  coast, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Esquimaux  names,  we  discovered  that  the  island 
just  mentioned  was  called  Khemig^  by  which  name  Ormond  Island  was 
also  distinguished ;  the  word  expressing  in  the  Esquimaux  language  any 
thing  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  a  place  or  narrowing  its  entrance,  and" 
applied  also  more  familiarly  to  the  cork  of  a  bottle  or  a  piqg  of  any  kind. 
And  thus  were  reconciled  all  the  apparent  inconsistencies  'respecting 
this  hitherto  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  word,  which  had  occa- 
sioned us  so  much  perplexity.  ' 

Afler  Vodmg  to  dine  upon  one  of  the  islands,  of  which,  from  first  to  , 
last,  we  counted  nearly  one  hundred,  we  again  made  sail,  and  running 
between  the  blufifs,  which  are  half  a  mile  apart,  continued  our  course 
in  rather  a  wider  channel  than  before,  though  still  among  islands.  At 
half-past  three  we  were  stopped  by  a  floe  of  fixed  ice  stretching  entire- 
ly across  the  passage,  and  the  weather  now  becoming  thick  with  smaD 
snow,  we  landed  and  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night ;  not,  however,  till 
I  had  recognised  «d  the  left  hand  or  main  land,  the  remarkable  cliff 
described  in  my  former  journey,  by  which  circumstance  we  were  as- 
sured of  being  near  the  little  inlet  then  discovered. 

At  daylight  on  the  27th,  We  crossed  to  a  small  island  at  the  maipn  of 
the  ice ;  and  leaving  the  boat  ther^  in  charge  o(  the  coxswain  and  two 
of  the  crew,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself,  accompanied  by  the  other  two,  set 
out  across  the  ice  at  seven  A.  M.  to  gam  the  main  land,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  determining  the  extent  of  the  inlet  by  walking  up  its  sootfaem 
bank.  After  an  hour's  good  travelling,  we  landed  at  eight  A.  M.,  and 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  very  entrance, 
being  exactly  opposite  the  place  from  which  Mr.  Richards  and  myself 
bad  obtained  the  first  view  df  the  inlet.    The  patch  of  ice  on  which 
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we  had  been  walking,  and  which  was  abeut  three  miles  long,  proved 
the  only  remains  of  last  year's  formation  ;  so  forcibly  had  nature  strog^ 
gled  to  get  rid  of  this  before  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  winter. 

We  foand  this  land  similar  to  igloolik  in  its  geological  character,  be- 
ing  composed  of  limestone  in  schistose  fragments ;  but  in  some  parts, 
even  for  a  mile  or  two  together,  covered  with  herbage  the  most  exten* 
sive  and  luxuriant  I  have  ever  seen  near  this  latitude.  Here  and  there 
occurred  a  little  pile,  as  it  were  of  the  fragments  of  limestone,  lying 
horizontally,  as  if  arranged  by  art,  and  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the-  ground.  The  sides  of  several  small  rising  banks  pre? 
sented  a  similar  disposition »  buti  did  not  notice  any  boulders  of  harder 
substances  resting  upon  any' of  them,  nor  indeed  could  we  find  a  single 
specimen  of  any  other  mineral  than  limestone.  Walking  quickly  to 
the  westward  along  this  shore,  which  afforded  excellent  travelling,  we 
soon  perceived  that  our  business  was  almost  at  an  end,  the  inlet  termi- 
nating a  very  short  distance  beyond  where  1  had  first  traced  it,  the  ap- 
parent turn  to  the  northward  being  only  that  of  a  shallow  bay.  To 
make  quite  sure,'  however,  1  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  with  one  of  the  men,  to 
walk  to  the  head  of  it,  while  I  with  the  other  turned  off  to  examine 
the  cliff-land  to  the  southward.  We  found  the  slope  of  this  to  be  com- 
posed as  was  conjectured,  of  the  debris  falling  from  the  perpendicular 
ridge  above,  the  whole  being  limestone,  without  a  single  exception 
that  w^  could  discover.  The  slope  making  an  angle  of  about  60^  with 
a  horizontal  line,  and  being  in.  some  parts  covered  with  snow,  we  with 
difficulty  ascended  it ;  but  found  the  upper  ridge  wholly  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  snow  overhanging  the  summit.  The  height  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  which  lies  in  broad  horizontal  strata,  b.from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet,  the  whole  cliff  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
above  the  level  of  the  other  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  lay 
numerous  heavy  square  blocks  of  the  limestone ;  and  upon  these,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  smaller  fragments,  I  obser^ved  impressions  of 
fossil-shells. 

Having  finished  my  examination  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  land, 
which  extends  between  four  a^d  ^ye  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, I  went  to  meet  Mr.  Ross ;  who  reported,  that  having  walked  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  westward,  he  found  the  inlet  terminate  about  two 
miles  further  in  that  direction.  Having  thus  completed  our  object,  we 
set  out  on  our  return,  and  reached  the  boat  at  three  P.  M.,  after  a  walk 
of  twenty  miles.  The  weather  fortunately  remaining  extremely  mild, 
no  young  ice  was  formed  to  obstruct  our  way,  and*we  arrived  on  board 
at  noon  the  following  day,  after  an  examination  peculiarly  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  proved  the  non-existence  of  any  water  communication 
with  the  Polar  Sea,  however  small  and  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  ships, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The  creek, 
whose  extent  to  the  westward  we  had  lately  determined,  1  named  after 
Captain  John  QpiLLiAk,  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  ao*)  the  Inlet,  of  which 
this  is  a  continuation,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hooper  Inlet, 
after  my  friend  Mr.  Hooper,  purser  of  the  Fury. 

I  found  from  Captain  Lyon,  on  my  return,  that  in  consequence  of 
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some  ice  coming  in  near  the  ships,  (most  probably  that  which  had  lately 
been  dislodged  from* Richard's  Bay,)  he  had  shifted  them  round  the 
point  into  the  births  where  it  was  my  intention  to  place  them  during  the 
winter ;  where  they  now  fay,  in  from  eleven  to  fourteen  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  three  oables  lengths  from  the  shore. 

The  point  of  Oonga-looyat  is  rendered  conspicuous  at  some  distance, 
by  fifteen  walls  of  looserstones,  disposed  in  a  tolerably  regular  oval  form, 
about  five  feet  high,  from  forty-one  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
from  thirty-three  to  eighteen  ip  "breadth,  the  longest  diameter  being 
from  north  to  south.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  at  their  south  ends 
a  kind  of  recess,  and  some  of  them  two,  as  in  the  annexed  figures  1 
and  2,  the  entrance  being  through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  at  e.  A  smaller 
oval 


of  stones  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  one,  and  had  been 
used  simply  for  confining  the  tent-skins  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  left 
behind  them  the  usual  traces  of  recent  habitation,  such  as  oil,  bones, 
and  putrid  flesh  in  abundance.  The  small  central  space  at  s  was  sank 
about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  parts  marked  6  had 
served  as  beds,  being  raised  with  flat  stone  about  a  foot,  and  covered 
with  shingle.  The  use  of  the  principal,  or  outer  circles,  which  differ- 
ed from  any  thing  we  had  observed  elsewhere,  was  not  at  first  very  ob- 
vious to  us,  but  Ewerat  and  Togolat  one  day  explained  that  they  were 
only  used  at  the  killing  of  a  whale,  on  which  rare  and  grand  occasion 
they  indulge,  it  seems,  in  more  than  ordinary  festivity  and  merriment 
As  far  as  we  could  understand  their  description  of  this  f^te,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  animal,  or  a  principaf  part  of  it,  is  dragged  into  the  en- 
closure, where  some  of  the  men  are  employed  in  cutting  it  up,  and 
throwing  the  pieces  over  the  wall  to  the  rest,  who  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  outside ;  while  the  women  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  the  whale  within,  and  continue  singing  during  the  opemtioii. 
One  of  these  walls,  which  was  built  with  more  neatness  and  regularity 
than  the  others,  had  the  inner  oval  larger  in  proportion  than  usual,  and 
consisting  of  heavy  stones,  evidently  laid  as  seats.  Each  of  these  struc- 
tures, (which  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,) 
was  the  distinct  property  of  a  partici^ar  individual ;  and  had  probably, 
in  its  turn,  been  the  seat  of  feasting  and  merriment,  either  to  the  pre- 
sent owner,  or  those  from  whom  he  had  inherited  it  The  inner  cir- 
cles, however,  appeared  to  be  made  use  of  as  common  summer  habila- 
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tiODS,  either  from  the  convenience  and  superior  shelter  they  afford,  or 
possibly  from  some  superstitious  reverence  ehtertained  for  this  parti- 
cular site.  On  a  riiing  ground  above,  were  Several  large  {(tones  set 
upright  in  a  line  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length  ;  with  what  in- 
tention we  did  not  learn. .  Most  of  these  peo{Ae  had  now  returned  to 
their  winter  station  at  the  south-east  endhof  the  island.  .  A  sick  man 
with  his  family  took  up  his  quarters  in  ^ur  neighbourhood,  f6r  the  be- 
nefit-of  medical  assistance ;  and  building  a  snow-hut  near  the  ships,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Skeoch^s  patient  for  a  short  time,  and  then  joined  the  rest 
of  the  natives  at  the  village.  - 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  during  mos^of  the  29th,  on  the  evening 
of  which  day  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  15" 
at  midnight.  Some  young  ice  now  formed  near  us,  h^t  fbr  this  and  the 
two  following  days,  when  the  temperature  oscillated  betwean  16°  and 
J 9%  it  was  only  of  the  *'  pancake"  kind,  being  the  softest  of  any  that 
assumes  hja  jappearance  of  continuity.  From  Uie  2d  to  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, however,  when  the  thernM>meter  fell  to  10"  during  the  nights, 
the  i^  formed  into  a  more  soli#9heet ;  but  being  kept  too  constantly 
•  in  motion  by  the  wind  to  4ittach  itself  to  the  land,  still  drove  rapidly 
past  the  ships,  which  easily  Cut  for  themselves  a  passage,  as  it  were, 
through  it,  to  the  discomfiture  only  of  the  buoys  on  the  anchors,  which 
,  were  frequeotly  pressed  under  the  ice,  but  would  occasionally,  by  their 
buoyancy,  force  themselves  up  through  some  thin  part.  The  rapidity 
with  whicfi  ice  will  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  even  at  no  very 
low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  was  rendered  particular^^  appar- 
ent, jyy  what  occurred  for  several  days  about  this  period,  when  a  con- 
tinuous sheet^  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  incessantly  d^ove  past  the  ships.  The  distance  of  the  land 
ahead,  under  which  this  formation  must  have  commenced,  and  which  ap 
peared  as  though  it  were  itself  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  store,wasnot 
more  than  t.wo  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  ice  catne 
past  us,  varied  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the 
sheet  must  have  been  formed  of  this  thickness  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  at  farthest. 

This  continued  without  intermission  for  two  days,  the  only  annoyance 
it  occasioned  being  thnt  of  preventing  our  communication  with  theshore^ 
where  some  parties  (^ad  previously  been  occupied  in  cutting  turf  for 
the  sides  of  the  house  mtended  to  4>e  built  as  an  observatory.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  lictwever,  it  begap  to  thow  its  strength,  by  causing  the  • 
Hecla  to  drive.directly  in  our  hawse,  but  she  fortunately  brought  up 
just  in  time  to  secure  bqth  ships  from  damage.  It  therefore  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  move  farther  into  the  bay ;  that  we  might  have 
to  encounter  "  younger"  ice,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk,  which  now  dircat- 
ened  os,  of  being  driven  out  to  sea  for  the  winter.  , 

On  the  Stb,  therefore,  we  commenced  this  attempt,  it  being  my  in* 
tention  whenever  the  ice  became  attached  to  the  land,  to  cut  our  way 
back  to  the  present  station.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  in  all  the  boats, 
our  people  succeeded  in  rowing  out  a  stream  anchor,  and  laying  it  down 
ahead  of  the  Hecla,  which  was  the  weathermost  ship;  apd  by  this  she 
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Majesty's  Ship  Fury,  at  Sea,  during  the  Month  of  September,  1822. 

Day. 

Place. 

Fahrenheit's.    1 
Thermometer. 

Mean  Tem- 
perature of 
S^  Water. 

Barometer. 

Frevailinff 
Winds. 

Prmii^ 
Weiiia 

Maxi- 
mum. 

MiDi- 

muin. 

Mean. 

Maxi- 

IDUID. 

Mini- 

Mean. 

DirecUoD.   . 

Velo- 
citv. 

1 

.§3 

^h 

moo 

&.04 

Inche*. 
29.91 

Inches. 
29.86 

Inches. 
29.898 

»W 

fteib 

cWy 

2 

34 

26 

31.83 

28.42 

29.82 

29.60 

29.722 

KW 

nodL 

M 

3 

36 

24 

27.58 

27.08 

29.82 

29.78 

29.810 

Vest 

M 

4 

30 

26 

27.58. 

2^7 

29.94 

29.83 

29.883 

WbN 

nodi 

"cUj 

5 

28 

96 

27.17 

27.21 

30.00 

29.96 

29.986 

1^ 

modt 

cWf 

6 

28 

19 

24.71 

27.26 

29.98 

29.84 

29.926 

W«t 

modi 

ciNdyoia 

7 

I 

28 

19 

22.92 

27.00 

29.80 

29.72 

29.766 

WKW 

modi 

*• 

8 

1 

30 

20 

26.68 

28.10 

29.8i? 

Tl.70^ 

29.773 

ESE 

1^1       ^ 

1 

31 

19 

25i)8 

27.88 

29.86 

91^3* 

29.840 

ENE 

1^ 

h 

1 

33 

19 

26.37 

28.33 

29.87 

29.76 

29.820 

NWbW 

li*ht 

fa 

n 

"3 

31 

20 

26.33 

28.69 

29.70 

29.60 

29.660 

SE 

lie'* 

tfU*!. 

to 

* 

12 

1 

37 

23 

30.29 

29.83 

29.58 

29.61 

29.647 

ESB 

%bt 

l-T 

13 

,i 

34 

27 

30.^ 

29.58 

29.51 

29.60 

^9602 

SE 

fred) 

hn 

14 

33 

24 

27.83 

28.46 

29.60 

29.48 

•9.495 

E2fE 

modt. 

hrr** 

16 

28 

21i 

24.26 

28.05 

29.53 

29.46 

29.487 

WNW 

%!- 

b.^,—' 

16 

30J 

22 

26.83 

28.08 

29.60 

».62 

29.662 

•       KW 

modt. 

diil! 

17 

• 

20 

12 

17.33 

27.12 

29.73 

29.61} 

29.CH2 

WNW 

frab 

ck^^ 

18 

16 

11 

18.21 

27.60 

29.78 

29.76 

29.W0 

West 

V« 

p^<* 

19 

- 

18 

11 

14.29 

27.22 

29.83 

29.70 

89.r65 

WW 

I«b( 

^ 

20 

20 

14 

18.00 

27.61 

29.88 

29.d3 

29360 

liW 

ligb. 

d^ 

21 

29 

20 

15.§8 

28.21 

30.02 

29.86 

29.930 

SEbE 

o«dL 

cW? 

22 

29 

264 

27.66 

23.18 

30.02 

29.72 

29.863 

8SE 

ifrOBg 

hiir,»»** 

23 

^ 

28 

26 

26.92 

28.17 

29.72 

29.63 

29.670 

8SE 

nodi. 

h«T.«^" 

24 

1 

28 

14 

22.26 

27.76 

29.86 

29.72 

29.^18 

NW 

nodL 

M 

26 

? 

1 

26 

12 

18.90 

27.46 

29.81 

29.61 

29.730 

WNW 

•odL 

cW* 

26 

29 

27 

28.42 

28i» 

29.64 

S9.62 

29.627 

ENB 

■odt 

N 

27 

J 
§ 

29 

27 

27.96 

28.79 

29.62 

29.60 

29.613 

Northerly 

«at 

l-j-*- 

28 

27 

19 

24.75 

28.08 

29.73 

29.6t?' 

29.666 

■lOdL 

My*- 

29 

19 

16 

17.29 

27.79 

2^.72 

29i$S 

29.698 

NW 

■odi. 

cM^ 

30 

19 

16 

17.76 

27.95 

29.60 

29.57 

29.690 

NW 

trKidL 

dii^ 

J 

♦sT 

♦11 

♦24.46 

30.02 

• 

27.97 

29.46 

29.730 

^^ 

^^ 

-~ 
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was  enabled  before  dark  to  warp  about  one-third  of  a  iftile  farther  into 
the  bay.  On  the  following* day ,  she  advanced  a  little. farther  by  the  same 
meanSy  and  then  by  hawsers  run  down  from  her,  the  Fury  was  moved 
up  to  the  same  station.  The  ice  had  now  become  much  stronger,  and 
the  wind  falling  in  the  evening,  it  was  broken  off  near  us  and  arrested 
in  its  drift,  partly  perhap,s  by  ihe  ships  themselves,  which  now  lay  at 
the  edge  of  the  newly -formed  floe.  Near  the  time  of  sunset  this  after- 
noon, a  splendid  parhelion  appeared  on  each -side  at  the  distance  of  22*" 
IT  from  the  sun,  displaying  very  rich  prismatic  colours,  and  quite  daz- 
zling the  eye  to  look  steaidfastly  at  them.  A  paraselena  was  also  seen 
at  night,  on  each  side  the  moon,  their  angular  distance  from  that  object 
nj^asuring  23^  The  thermometer  fell  to  zero  at  midnight  and  the  tem« 
perature  still  farther  decreased  to  — 2"  on  thi^morningot  the  7th,  which 
kept  every  thifg  quiet  during  the  day,  and  gave  us  bope9  that  no  dis- 
ruption would  again  disturb  us.  The  fall  of  the  thermometer  to  zero 
occasioned,  as  usud,  a  considerable  condensation  of  vapour  into  water, 
upon  the  beamt  of  the  lower  deck  ;  but  directions  being  given  for  com- 
mencing our  winter  system  of  v|p;)&ilation,  dryness  was  restored  in  less 
•  thgn  three  hours  after  the  lighting  of  the  main-hatchway  stove. 

The  wind  changing  to  the  soath-east  on  t^e  8th,  and  soon  increasing 
to  a  fresh  breeze,  which  shortly  raised  the  thermometer  to  '1^25'',  the 
ice  was  once  more  set  in  motion,  breaking  in  all  directions,  and  one 
sheet  doubling  under  another  wherever  a  separation  bad  been  effected. 
The  windgporeasing,  and  with  it  the  pressure  also,  the  ships  were  turned 
witti  their  sterns  towards  the  north-west  shore  of  the  bay,  upon  which, 
bat  for  the  anchors,' we  must  have  been  immediately  driven.  Even  - 
these,  however,  could  nol  long  sustain  the  ships  against  the  ice,  which 
from  being  at  first  only  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  became  in  a  few 
hours^  more  i\mt  as  many  feet,  by  the  long-continued  process  of  one 
sheet  overlaying  th^  other.  The  Fury  soon  drove  past  the  Hecla,  the 
latter  happening  to  rest  against  a  stouter  part  of  the  ice,  which  for  some 
time  held  her  to  windward.  The  breeze  still  increasing,  the  lower 
yards  and  top-gallant-inasts  were  struck,  and  the  rudders  kept  ready  for 
unshipping,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  :  we  lay,  however,  tolerably 
quiet,  driving  but  af  little  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Notwithstanding 
the  constant  motion  and  dangerous  state  of  the  ic^  during  the  day,  seve- 
ral of  the  Esquimaux  walked  fearlessly.  Chough  cautiously,  off  to  the 
ships,  ^heir  method  is  to  go  in  a  line  a-head,  oj»  by  ^ngle  files,  the 
leader  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  others  carry  ing  a  spear,  with  which 
they  constantly  try  the  ice  before  them,  keeping  their  legs  as  far  asun- 
der as  possible,  so  as  to  bear  upon  a  large  surface,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  parts  that  look  black.  In  this  manner,  during  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  when  1  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  ventured  a 
man  of  ours  in  a  similar  situatioi»,  did  these  people  continue  to  visit  us, 
some  women  and  f  yen  children  being  among  the  number. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  wind  began  to  freshen  to  a  gale,  by 
which  the  ice  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  squeezing  and  doubling 
recommenced  with  fresh  violence.    In  the  afternoon  the  Fury  drove 
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rapidly  to  tbi^estward,  bat  occasionally  holding  on,  aUowed  a  great 
dea^  of  ice  to  go  past  her  and  interpose  itself  between  the  ship  and  the 
land.  As  soon  as  this  had  taken  place,  and  the  ships  were  thus  secured 
from  the  danger  of  driving  on  the  beach,  we  should  have  been  ^ad  to 
purchase  our  anchors,  which  then  became  the  objects  of  our  greatest 
solicitude.  The  Fury  was  so  closely  atid  constantly  hemmed  in,  that, 
with  her,  this  was  impracticable  i  but  an  opportunity  uneipectedly  of- 
fering for  the  Hecla  to  do  so,  Captain  Lyon' instantly  took  advantage  of 
it ;  fdien,  to  our  inexpressible  mortification,  her  anchor  was  found  to 
have  lost  both  the  flukes.  There  was  scarcely  any  loss  which  we  cooW 
not  better  have  afforded  ;  I  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
Fury  would  incur  a  similar  one ;  for  the  gale  still  increasing,  her  an- 
chor was  dragged  over  tbje  ground  nearly  a  mile  without  stopping,  and 
at  times  coolinued  to  be  so  during  the  night,  which  proved  a  most  tem- 
pestuous and  inclement  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  the  ice  was  driving  past  the  Fi- 
ry,  and  fresh  separations  wece  almost  eveir  moment  taking  place  in  it, 
a  little  Esquimaux  boy,  flamed  Agloo]^]  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  sob 
of  our  patient  at  the  point,  found  his  way  along-side,  and  was  very  qui- 
etly stepping  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another  in  order  to  keep  his 
ground  abreast  our  gangway.  Observing  him  in  this  situation,  we 
threw  him  the  bight  of  a  rope,  into  which  he  put  himself,  and  wai 
hauled  on  board.  With  this  indulgence  he  was  pleased,  not  from  the 
idea  of  having  escaped  any  danger,  for  he  had  certainly  nq|^r  felt  ap> 
prehension,  but  because  he  might  see  the  ship,  and  pick  op  somethiog 
from  the  Kabloonas. 

Towards  daylight  on  the  10th,  the  ice  ceased  moving,  a  great  quan- 
tity being  now  packed  between  the  ships  and  the  land.  The  Hoda 
had  been  driven  to  the  westward  of  tbfe  Fury,  but  both  were  secure 
from  going  op  shore,  and  our  anchor  was  now  once  more  the  sole  cause 
of  apprehension.  On  its  moderating,  and  clearing  np  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  we  found  that  we  had  drifted  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  point  of  Oongalooyat,  the  station  originally  selected  for  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  ships,  being  now  nearer  to  the  western  point  of 
the  bay.  We  could,  however,  do  nothing  but  wait  in  patience  to  see 
if  any  further  change  would  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  and 
whenever  it  appeared  to  be  permanently  fixed,  commence  the  opera- 
tion, which  would  now  be  no  easy  one,  of  cutting  back  to  the  point.  In 
the  mean  time,'  the  ice  not  being  likely  to  move  without  some  altenrtioB 
in  the  wind,  we  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Fsquimaoz  sledges, 
of  which  several  came  down  to  the  ships,  to  obtain  some  water  from  the 
shore,  our  stock  being  nearly  expended,  and  the  snow  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly deep  for  collecting  it  to  thaw.  Mr.  Crawford  and  one  of  our  men, 
therefore,  aceompanied  the  Esquimaux  with  a  sledge  loaded  with  small 
casks,  which  they  soon  filled  with  water,  though  at  (he  expense  of  foil- 
ing tnrough  th^  ice  more  than  once,  in  consequence  of  its  irregolar 
and  deceitful  surface. 

On  the  1 1th,  the  wind  backed  a  little  to  the  north-eaat,  and  the  ice 
remained  quiet ;  but  the  small  snow  that  almost  constantly  fell,  keeping 
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the  thermometer  nearly  up  to  the  freezing  point,  we%lt  assure^  that  a 
westerly  hreeze  woald  again  set  it  in  motion,  and  subject  us  to  the  risk 
of  losing  more  anchors,  or  of  being  driven  out  to  winter  at  sea.  The 
Esquimaux,  finding  their  sledges  might  be  turned  to  some  account  in 
our  service,  brought  six  or  seven  of  them  down  to  us  on  the  12th, 
when  each  ship  employed  two  in  procuHng  water.  Being  uiiwilling 
also  to  subject  our  own  people  to  the  risk  of  faUing  in,  to  which  they 
were  much  more  liable  than  the  natives,  Wedid  not  hesitate  to  entrust 
the  latter  with  the  sole  charge  of  our  caska^  and  .tools  for  breaking  the 
ice  in  the  ponds.  They  performed  all  that  we  desired  with  great  faith- 
fulnesis  and  punctuality,  bringing  several  turns  of  water  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  receiving  some  small  j^  though  useful  reward  for  their 
pains. 

The  wind  remaining  easterly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  13tb, 
the  ice  gave  us  no  disturbance  ;  till  a  very  moderate  breeze  springing 
up  at  nine  P.  M.  from  the  opposite  quarter,  at  once  set  the  whole  in 
motion  near  the  ships,  an'd  we  soon  began  to  drive  with  it  to  the  east- 
ward., The  Hecla's  anchor  was  inimediatfly,  and  of  necessity  let  go  ; 
in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  however,  the  wind  very  opportunely 
backed  to  the  southward,  and  no  further  alteration  took  place  than  the^ 
opening  of  a  few  small  *'  holes"  of  water.  This  motion  of  the  ice^ 
was  so  far  favourable  to  us,  (bat,  on  the  following  day,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  our  anchor  on  board  the  Fury,  though  not  with- 
out heaving  it  by  main  force  from  under  a  floe.  This  labour,  however,  ^ 
was  amply  repaid  by  our  finding  it  perfectly  uninjured,  thougl^ polished 
quite  bright  on  the  lower  side  by  drawing  along  the  grouqd.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  for  me  here  to  notice,  that  the  Fury  had  on  this  occa- 
sion a  hempen  cable  bent,  a^d  th^  Hecla  an  iron  one,  and  that  while 
the  anchor  of  th^Vormer  was  dragged  a  full  mile  and  a  half  without 
any  injury,  that  of  the  Heda  was  broken  in  driving  about  one  tenth  ^ 
of  the  same  distance.  I  may  add  moreover,  that  our  former  losses  in 
anchors  had  also  occurred  with  iron  cables,  which  were  preferred  for 
general  use  on  this  service,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  their  being  dam- 
aged either  upon  foul  ground  or  by  the  chafing  of  ice.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances just  noticed,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  hasti- 
ly to  infer  that  our  losses  in  this  way  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
yielding nature,  or  any  other  supposed  bad  quality  of  the  chain-cables, 
(though  this  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  most  experienced  sea- 
men at  the  time,)  for  a  few  insulated  facts  are  of  themselves  of  very 
little  importance.  But  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  such  facts,  under 
the  various  circumstances  of  trial  which  may  occur  to  seamen,  that  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  cables  can  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined.        '  ^  . 

The  wind  was  easterly  with  a  mild  atmosphere  till  the  higlit  of  the  16th 
when  the  thermometer  began  to  fall  immediately  on  the  springing  up  of 
a  north-west  brees^.  Some  remarkable  alterations  'took  place  how- 
ever this  evening,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  or  the 
contrary.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  weather  becoming  clear 
overhead,  the  temperature  fell  to  12i° ;  at  thirty  minutes  after  five  a 
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partial  haze  came  on,  when  the  therraovieter  immediately  rq^e  to  151"; 
and  this  soon  afler  disappearing,  the  thermometer  again  fell  to  1 3%  tne 
Wind  continuing  at  N.  W.  the  whole  time.  The  breeze  gradaally  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  on  the  following  daj  blew  a 
gale  for  some  hours,  with  considerable  snow-drift.  As  eoon  as  it 
moderated,  we  felt  assured  ftiat  the  ice  was  now  permanently  fixed  for 
the  winter^  and  arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  commencing 
o8r  sowing  operations  the  next  morning.  Such  however  was  the  labo- 
rioiAnature  of  this  task,  m  consequence  of  the  repeated  doubling  and 
squeezing  of  the  ice,  that  after  nine  hours  hani  work  for  both  crews, 
on  the  17th,  we  could  onlysucceed  in  getting  in  five  and  twenty  fathoms 
of  the  Hecla^s  chain  cable  before  dark.  It  is.  scarcely  possible  indeed 
to  describe  the  teasing  nature  of  ice  in  this  state,  and  the  impossibility 
of  cutting  a  passage  through  it  in  any  reasonable  time.  So  many  strata 
had  overlaid  each  other  that  the  whole  thickness  in  some  places  ex- 
ceeded seven  feet,  which  in  others  was  increased  still  further  by  mas- 
ses squeezed  up  and  lying  over-end.  Ice  even  of  this  thickness,  if  it 
were  only  solid,  would  afibrd,  by  its  continuity,  some  means  of  pulling  it 
out ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  after  the  saws  had  detached  it,  each 
separate  layer  was  to  be  fished  out  by  hooks  and  ropei,  and  as  soon  as 
one  was  removed  another  rose  to  the  Surface,  leaving  ailer  all  so  much 
*'  sludge,''  or  small  powdered  ice,^  as  immediately  to  produce  a  fresh 
formation  on  the  surface.  On  the  ICth,  however,  tijie  Hecla's  anchor 
was  got  to  the  bows,  and  happily  without  injury  to  it ;  our  next  object 
was  to  gjf t  that  ship  close  to  the  Fury,  and  then  to  commence  a  canal 
for  both  to  warp  in  to  the  eastward. 

It  happened  that  immediately  beyond  the  Fury,  in  that  direction,  there 
was  a  leval  undisturbed  floe  of  some  extent,  which  it  would  be  compa- 
ratively easy  to  saw  and  sink  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  ice  between  the 
two  ships  was  of  the  impracticable  nature  i  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
above.  As  it  was  indispensable  for  Mr.  Fisher's  observations  and  expe- 
riments, that  the  Fury  should  be  near  the  shore,  1  determined  on  Oiis 
account  as  well  as  another  that  suggested  itself  about  this  tin>e,  and  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  another  place,  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  both  ships 
wintering  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  by  persevering  too  long  in  our  at- 
tempts upon  the  Hecla,  especially  as  the  frost  was  now  hourly  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  we  should  have  in  moving  the  Fury  into  a  conveoieat 
birth.  ^  The  result  of  two  whole  days'  wet  and  fatiguing  labour  on  the 
19th  and  20th,  b^ngonly  to  advance  the  Hecla  about  two-thirds  of  her 
own  length  each  day,  I  directed  that  object  to  be  abandoned  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  the  canal  to  be  commenced  ahead  of  the  Fury. 

On  the  21st  a  large  basin  was  cut  in  a  level  piece  of  ice  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  squeezcd-up  masses  that  lay  between  us  and  the  re- 
gular floe,  and  which  it  was  much  easier  to  float  away  into  any  space 
that  Would  be' found  for  them,  than  to  haul  out  of  the  water  by  piece- 
meal. This  being  accomplished,  the  work  went  on  more  quickly ;  bat 
it  was  not  ti)l  the  afternoon  of  the  3()th  that  the  whole  was  completed, 
and  the  Fury  placed  in  the  best  birth  for  the  winter  that  circumstances 
would  permit.      This  was  however  by  no  means  so  for  oat  towards 
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Oongalooyat  as  was  -origiDally  iiilended  ;  but  the  ice  had  in  this  i^eigh^ 
bourhood  been  thrown  up  into  such  high  and  numerous  hummocks,  thit 
to  get  the  ship  any  further  that  way  was  entirely  beyond  our  means  ; 
and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  the  facilities  our 
present  situation  afforded  for  Mr.  Fisher^s  observations  during  the  win- 
ter. An  early  release  in  the  spring  cduld  here  be  scarcely  expected, 
Dorindeeddidthe  nature  of  the  ice  about  us,  independently  of  situatioa, 
allow  us  to  hope  for  it ;  but  both  these  unfavourable  circumstanclSkbad 
been  brought  about  by  a  contingency  which  no  human  power  or  judg- 
ment cotild  have  obviated,  and  at  which  therefore  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  as  well  as  useless  to  repine.  We  lay  here  in  rather  less 
than  five  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  one  cable's 
length  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  leyel  and  regular  parts 
being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  but  in  many  places,  where  a  se- 
paration had  occurred, 'amounting  to  several  feet.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
do  justice  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  men  continued-this  la- 
borious work  daring  thirteen  days,  the  thermometer  being  frequently 
at  zeroy  and  onee  as  low  as — d^  in  that  interval.  It  was  satisfactory, 
moreover,  to  find  that  in  the  performance  of  this,  not  a  single  addition 
ha'd  been  made  to  the  sick-list  of  either  ship,  except  by  Ihe  accident  df 
one  man's  falling  into  the  canal,  and  who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or 
two  afterwards. 

While  our  people  were  thus  employed,  the  Esquimaux  had  continu- 
ed to  make  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  driving  dpwn  on  sledges  with  their 
wives  an^  chHdren,  and  thronging  on  board  in  great  numbers,  as  well  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  of  which  they' do  not  in  general  possess  much, 
as  to  pick  up  whatever  trifles  we  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  them. 
These  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  in  any  work  that  was 
going  on,  pulling  on  the  ropes,  heaving  at  the  windlass,  and  sawing  the 
ice,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together.  They  alvvays  accompanied  their 
exertions  by  imitating  the  sailors  in  their  peculiar  manner  of  *'  singing 
out'*  when  hauling,  thus  at  least  affording  the  latter  constant  amusement, 
if.  not  any  very  material  assistance,  during  their  labour.  Among  the 
numerous  young  people  at  Igloolik,  there  were  some  whose  activity, 
OQ  this  and  other  occasions,  particularly  struck  us.  Of  these  I  shall 
at  present  only  mention  two  ; — Noogloo,  an  adopted  son  of  Toolemak, 
and  Kongdleky  a  brother  of  "John  Bull."  These  two  young  men,  who 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  stood  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  displayed  peculiar  tuct  in  acquiring  our  method  of 
heaving  at  the  windlass,  an  exercise  at  which  Kongolek  became  expert 
after  an  hour  or  two's  practice.  The  countenances  of  both  were  hand- 
some and  prepossessing,  and  their  limbs  well-formed  and  muscular ; 
2ualities  which,  combined  with  their  activity  and  manliness,  rendered 
lem,  (to  speak  like  a  naturalist,)  perhaps  as  fine  specimens  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  almost  any  country  can  produce. 

Some  of  our  Winter  Island  friends  had  now  arrived  also,  being  the 
party  who  left  us  there  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  May,  and 
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who  m  we  bad  afterwards  overtaken  on  their  journey  to  the  northward, 
me  y  were  oertainly  all  very  glad^to  see  us  again,  and  throwing  off  the 
Esquimaux  for  a  time,  shook  us  heartily  hy  th  e  hand  with  every  d»> 
monstration  of  sincere  delight.  Ewerat,  in  his  quiet,  sensible  way, 
which  was  always  respectable,  gave  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  eveiy 
ev  ent  of  his  journey.  On  bis  arrival  at  Owlitteeweek,  near  which  isl* 
and  we  overtook  him,  he  had.  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
und^r  heaps  of  stones,  the  ice  no  longer  being  fit  for  dragging  the  sledge 
upon.  Here  also  he  was  happily  eased  of  a  still  greater  bupthcn  by 
the  death  of  his  idiot  boy,  who  thus  escaped  the  miseries  to  which  a 
longer  life  must,  among  these  people,  have  inevitably  exposed  bin.  ^ 
As  for  that  noisy  little  fellow  '*  John  Bull,'\(Aoot7/t<»iiA:,)  he  ^niployed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  first  visit  in  ^king  every  one,  by  name,  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Mr.  so  and  so  ?^'  a  question  w^ch  had  obtained  him  great 
credit  among  our  people  at  Winter  Island.  Being  a  very  important 
Kttle  personage,  he  also  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  various  con* 
trivances  on  board  the  ships,  and  explaining  to  the  other  Esquimaux 
their  d^erent  uses,  to  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  listen  with  all  the 
attention  due  to  so  knowing  an  oracle. 

.We  had  for  several  days  past  seen  no  birds  near  the  ships  except  one 
or  two  ravens ;  but  those  who  had  visited  the  huts  had  met  with  a  covey 
(A*  two  of  grouse  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  which' a  few  were  killed  by 
the  Esquimaux  with  arrows.  Mr.  Edwards  found,  on  examination,  that 
these  birds,  and  also  one  or  two  obtained  in  the  summer  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Strait,  were  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  we  had  pro* 
cured  farther  to  the  southward,  the  latter  being  the  tetrao  rupe$iri$,  and 
these  the  tetrcm  alhusy  (Pennant's  Arct.  Zool.)  or  the  willow-partridge 
of  He.arne.  Two  wolves  had  lately  paid  us  some  nocturnal  visits,  and 
the  Esquimaux  had  killed  several  bears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
open  water. 

Having  now  brought  up  the  account  of  our  proceedings  to  the  time 
of  the  ships  being  once  more  established  in  their  winter  quarters,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  result  of  our  late 
efforts,  and  then  to  close  this  part  of  the  narrative  by  stating  the  deter* 
mination  which  I  now  formed  with  respect  to  the  future  movements  of 
the  Expedition. 

Flattering  as  our  prospects  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.  past  summer,  our  efforts  had  ceiiainly  not  been  attended  with  a  pro* 
portionate  degree  of  success ;  and  little  satisfaction  remained  to  os  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means 
within  our  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote  our  object. 
It  required  indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive,  that 
whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  its  adjacent  lands,  very 
little  had  in  reality  been  effected  in  furtherance  of  the  North- West  Pas-. 
sage.  Even  the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  outlet  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  had  been  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  prosecution  of  our  eoter^ 
prise ;  for  we  had  only  discovered  this  channel  to  find  it  impassable^ 
and  to  see  the  barriers  of  nature  impenetrably  closed  against  qs,  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  navigable  season. 
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Without  reverting,  however,  id  the  past,  or  heing  at  the  pains  to  re- 
consider what  we  had  or  had  not  heen  ahle  to  effect,  it  was  sufficient 
only  to  know  our  present  geographical  position,  to  be  aware,  Hiat 
the  remaining  resources  of  the  Expedition  were  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  •principal  object.-  Not  to  know  this  would  * 
have  implied  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  attempt,  and  therefore 
not  to  admit  it  would  have  been  little  better  than  absurdity.  Instead  of  * 
disguising  the  difficulties  where  any  existed,  it  seamed  more  prudent 
to  search  out  and  endeavour  to  obviate  them ;  and  afler  fairly  con|i4er- 
ing  every  circumstanpe  of  our  situation,  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as,  with  our  present  resources,  appeared  still  to  hold 
out  some  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  and  complete  success. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
single  question,  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  Expedition  could 
possibly  be  extended  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  were  at  present 
calculated  to  last,  namely,  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  Only  one  expe- 
dient suggested  itself,  by  which  that  object  could  be  attained ;  and  this  1 
determined  to  adopt  should  no  unforeseen  occurrence  arise  to  prevent 
it. — It  was  to  send  the  Hecla  to  England  in  the  following  season,  taking 
from  her  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  and  fuel  to  complete  the  Fury's 
resources  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  and  then  continuing  our  efforts 
in  that  ship  singly  as  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  remained  of  our  ultimate 
success.  One  or  two  collateral  advantages  occurred  to  me  as  likely*to 
be  derived  from  this  plan  ;  t6e  first  of  which  was  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  transmitting  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  a 
.  full  account  of  our  past  proceedings  and  present  situation  and  intentions, 
whereby  perhaps  much  needless  anxiety  on  our  account  might  be  pre- 
Tenteda  It  would  also,  as  I  hoped,  allow  their  Lordships  the  option  of 
making  any  alteration  which  they  might  now  deem  requisite  in  the  ar- 
rangements pointed  out  in  my  instructions,  respecting  the  ship  to  be  sent 
to  meet  us  near  Behring's  Strait,  for  ^hich  the  orderr  might  not  perhaps 
leave  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hecla  there,  in  the  autumn  of 
1823.  These  were,  however,  minor  and  less  important  considerations  ; 
my  principal  object  and  determination,  being  to  persevere,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  our  resources,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  charged.  Having  suggested  this  expedi- 
ent to  Captain  Lyon,  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  finding  his  opinion  en- 
tirely coincide  with  my  own  :  and  without  at  present  mentioning  it  to 
the  Expedition,  we  continued  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  dor^: 
ing  the  winter,  concerning  the  arrangements  it  would  be  requisite  to 
make  for  commencing  the  execution  of  our  plan  in  the  course  of  the 
following  spring. 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  his  Majerty'f 

Ship  FuBT,  at  Igloolik,  during  the  Month  of  Oclobtr,  1822. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Preparations  for  the  winter — various  meteorological  phenomena  to  the 

close  of  the  year   lS22'^sickness  among  the  Esquimaux — a  hospital 

built  near  the  ships  for  their  accommodation — meteorological  phenom^ 

*€na  to  the  end  of  March— rabstract  of  the  comparative  mean  winter  tern- 

*        perature  at  Melville  Island,  Winter  Island,  and  Igloolik, 

The  measures  now  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  ships  and  their 
stores,  for  the  maintenance  of  economy,  cleanliness,  and  health,  and 
ibrthe  prosecution  of  the  various  observations  and  experiments,  being 
principally  the  same  as  those  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  winter's 
narrative,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  those  particulars  in 
which,  either  from  some  slight  difference  of  situation,  or  from  our  ad- 
ditional experience,  any  deviation  from  the  former  plans  was  now  con- 
sidered necessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  6ach  succeeding^  winter  passed  in  these  re^ 
^ons,  had  suggested  to  us  the  expediency  of  leaving  our  mast.«,  yards, 
sails,  and  rigging  mure  and  more  in  their  proper  places  than  before  : 
and  all  that  we  now  did  was  to  strike  the  top-gallant  yards  and  masts, 
anreeve  the  running- rigging  to  prevent  chafing  by  the  wind,  lay  the 
small  sails  across  the  tops,  and  hang  the  spare  spars  ovei;  the  side.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  less  the 
masts  and  yards  are  dismantled  the  better,  for  the  frost  does  no  injury 
to  the  geer  while  it  remains  unmoved  ;  and  none  can  possibly  occyir 
from  thawing  till  the  proper  season  for  refitting  arrives.  The  boats 
were  placed  on  the  ice,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ships,  and  with  their 
geer  stowed  in  them  closely  covered  with  snow. 

In  banking  the  snow  against  the  ships'  sides,  pains  were  taken  to  make 
this  a  more  effectual  protection  than  before.  For  this  purpose  a  wall 
of  sufficient  height,  composed  of  cut  slabs  of  snow,  was  first  constructed 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  i^ve  feet  from  the  bends,  and  loose  snow  after- 
ward^thrown  in  between,  till  it  reached  considerably  abo\  e  the  chains,  so 
as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  works.  We  also  laid  over  the  upper- 
deck,  fore  and  aft,  as  well  as  upon  the  hatchways  and  companions,  about 
eight  inches  depth  of  snow,  and  above  th^t  a  coating  of  sand  cemented 
by  water,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  and  level  covering  of  these  materials. 
Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  in  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  warmth  from  below,  it  is  also  to  be 
recommended  as  of  essential  service  in  preventing  the  planks  from  rend** 
ing,  and  the  pitch  in  the  seams  from  being  cracked,  effects  which  the 
frost  is  otherwise  sure  to  produce. 

The  facility  which  our  people  had  acquired  by  our  intercourse  with 
the  Esquimaux,  in  the  application  of  snow  to  the  use  of  building,  induc- 
ed me  also  to  surround  the  Fury  with  a  wall  of  that  plentiful  material; 
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it  was  twelve  feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  ship,  forming  a  large  square  like  that  of  a  farm-yaH. 
It  is  probable  that  such  a  wall  may  be  favourable,  during  high  winds, 
for  preventing  in  some  degree  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  a  ship, 
while  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  snow  drifl,  and  of  af- 
fording a  comfortable  shelter  for  walking  with  almost  every  wind  that 
can  blow. 

In  hoQsing-in  the  ships,  the  «  pitch*'  of  the  roof  was  made  some- 
what less  than  before,  the  height  of  the  centre  spar  being  now  thirteen 
feet  above  the  deck  ;  and  as  the  day-light  began  to  return,  two  or  three 
of  the  glazed  garden  frames  were  fitted  into  the  cloth  as  sky-lights, 
which  proved  a  great  convenience.  I  may  here  mention,  that  scarcely 
any  snow  rested  on  the  housing  during  the  winter,  a  fresh  breeee  inva- 
Tiably  carrying  away  that  which  any  preceding  light  weather  had  allow- 
ed to  lodge  there.  The  same  remark  applies  to  our  tops,  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging,  which  were  perhaps  more  clear  of  snow  in  April 
than  in  October. 

The  observatory  house  on  shore  was  now  built  rather  smaller  than 
before,  being  thirteen  feet  by  eight,  of  which  the  observatosy  part  oc- 
cupied five  feet  of  one  end,  leaving  a  room  eight  feet  square  for  the  in- 
struments and  other  apparatus.  It  was  also  built  with  a  flat  instead  of  a 
**  pitched"  roof ;  ^nd  this,  as  well  as  the  sides,  were  of  single  planks, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  canvass,  and  closely  covered  without,  first  l^ 
turf  and  then  by  slabs  of  snow.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  all 
these  alterations,  the  advantage  was  no  less  felt  in  the  additional 
warmth,  than  in  the  reduction  of  labour  and  materials  requisite  in  the 
construction. 

The  distance  between  the  two  ships,  though  not  such  as  to  prevent 
constant  intercourse,  was  nevertheless  too  great  to  allow  of  our  contimi- 
ing  the  theatrical  entertainments,  by  which  our  former  winters  bad 
been  considerably  enlivened.  This  was,  however,  the  lens  requisite, 
and  indeed  entirely  unnecessary,  on  account  of  our  neighbourhood  to  the 
Esquimaux,  whose  daily  visits  to  the  ships  throughout  the  winter,  af- 
forded both  to  officers  and  men,  a  fund  of  constant  variety  and  never- 
failing  amusement,  which  no  resources  of  aur  own  could  possibly  have 
furnished.  Our  people  were,  however,  too  wbU  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage they  derived  from  the  schools,  not  to  be  desirous  of  their  re-estab- 
lishment, which  accordingly  took  place  soon  afler  our  arrival  at  Ig^oo- 
lik;  and  they  were  glad  to  continue  this  as  their  evening  occapatioo, 
during  the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  ordinary  occupations  and  occurrences  of  the  winter  having  now 
lost  the  novelty  which  could  alone  have  imparted  to  them  at  first  any 
interest  or  ainusement  in  the  relation,  I  shall  perhaps  be  readily  ex- 
cused for  passing  them  over  in  silence  ;  and  for  confining  mvself  prin- 
cipally to  an  account  of  the  natural  phenomena  observ^  during  tbe 
winter,  and  to  a  few  occasional  remarks  on  the  means  of  pretervtog 
health  in  these  regions. 

During  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  November,  the  weather  for 
this  climate  continued  tolerably  mild,  and  the  temperature  then  fell  to 
30*  below  zerOf  which  change  we  felt  very  sensibly.    Open  water  was 
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still  observed  at  t6e  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  offing,  with 
colamos  of  fcost-smoke  over  it,  and  a  bluish  *'  water-sky"  about  that 
part  of  the  horizon.  A  gropse  (tetrao  albus)  was  killed  at  the  huts  on 
the  16th,  having,  besides  the  black  near  the  tip  of  the  tail-feathers,  two 
speckled  feathers  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  tail. 

About  this  time,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  sent  sledges  and  dogs 
for  several  of  their  relatives  coming  from  Amitioke,  among  whom  were 
maojr  of  our  old  acquaintance,  and  some  also  who  were  strangers  to  ns. 
Among  others  was  our  young  friend  Toolooak,  who  arrived  in  compa- 
ny with  another  remarkably  fine  young  man  named  Ooioo-gu-ak,  The 
former,  as  we  now  found,  had  come  for  the  very  important  purpose  of 
entering  on  the  cares  of  the  marriage-state,  though  his  own  age  was 
only  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  that  of  his  wife,  a  very  pretty 
girl  named  Eerkiua^  not  more  than  sixteen.  These  youthful  mar- 
riages are  quite  common  among  the  Esouimaux  of  Iglooli^,  and  in  some 
instances  take  place  even  at^a  still  earlier  age  than  that  just  mention- 
ed ;  for  a  girl  named  Ang-oot,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Kongolek  for 
several  months,  could  not  pnssibly  have  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  at 
this  time.  The  marriage  ceremony  appears  to  be  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  in  the  husband  coming,  when  desired,  to  the  hut  or  tent  of 
the  bride's  father,  and  taking  her  to  his  own  by  force.  As  the  time 
of  the  marriage  seems^to  depend  wholly  on  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
the  parents,  the  reluctance  expressed*  by  the  female,  and  which  the 
women  humourously  enough  described  to  us  as  forming  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  is  probably  not  always  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  form  or  prAended  coyness.  This  event  constitutes  a  most 
important  era  in  the  life  of  the  young  couple,  who  immediately  set  up 
a  separate  establishmeqt«  similar  to  that  of  the  oldest  married  people, 
and  the  husband  is  thenceforth  bound  to  labour  for  the  support  of  his 
wife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  these  early  mar- 
riages to  both  parties  ;  nor  is  there  any  time  of  life  at  which  an  Esqui- 
maux of  either  sex  may  be  considered  as  better  furnished  both  with 
food  and  clothing,  than  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  this  event 
has  taken  place. 

Toolooak  had  scarcely  arrived  a  couple  of  hours,  when  some  of  our 
gentTetnen  going  out  to  the  village  found  him  seated  bellde  his  wife 
with  all  the  gravity  and  sedateness  of  an  old  married  man ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  both  came  to  the  ships.  Toolooak  having  grown 
considerably,  had  a  much  more  manly  appearance  than  before;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  much  to  say  for  themselves  at  this  their 
first  visit.  <*The  bride"  was  dressed  out,  while  she  remained  on 
board,  in  all  the  finery  we  could  muster,  and  both  received  numerous 
useful  presents  to  assist  in  setting  them  up  in  the  world.  Toolooak's 
travelling  companion  Ootooguak  particularly  attracted  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  his  height,  which  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  three  quarters, 
or  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tallest  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  tribe. 
It  is  DO  less  remarkable  also  that  his  father  Narrow,  and  his  brother 
Ooyarrtueoo,  who  arrived  shortly  afler,  were  both  uncommonly  fine 
and  tall  men  for  Elsquimaux,  the  first,  notwithstanding  a  slight  degree  of 
decrepitude,  standing  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  and  the  latter  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height 
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I  must  here  notice  an  occurrence  which  had  latc^  taken  place,  and 
which  created  no  inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  Esqaimaux. 
Though  the  authority  of  the  husbands  is  in  most  respects  strictly  main- 
tained  aolongihese  people,  yet  their  conduct  towards  theiic  wives  is  far 
from  being  unkind,  and  they  seldom  if  ever  proceed  to  the  extremities 
too  common  with^ome  savages.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  an  elderly 
man  named  Sheradeog,  in  consequence  of  4ome  altercation  between  his 
two  wives,  undertook  to  settle  their  dispute  by  means  of  his  knife,  with 
which  ho  inflicted  some  very  severe  cuts  on  the  forehead  of  one,  and 
on  the  hand  of  the  other.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  found  them  sitting 
very  contentedly  in  their  hut,  witb  one  of  the  wounds  sewn  up,  and 
both  covered  over  with  the  hair  of  deer  adhering  by  the  coagulated 
blood.  They  were  evidently  very  shy  of  showing  them,  and  Sheradeoo 
exhibited  a  gpod  deal  of  uneasiness  at  having  hit^  domestic  affairs  thus 
inquired  into;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  gentlemen  on  their  rettun 
.confessed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  seamed  most  prudent  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrels  betwixt  man  and  wife.*  The  Esquimaux  uniformly 
spoke  of  this  occurrence  as  a  matter  of  real  reproach ;  which  circam- 
stance,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  instance  that  has  come 
to  oar  knowledge  during  a  long  intercourse  with  ^hese  people,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  it  forms  an  exception  to  their  ordinary  conduct,  and 
cannot  therefore  fairly  be  considered  an  impeachment  of  their  general 
character. 

The  Esquimaux  having  occasionally  at  this  season  a  Quantity  of  veni- 
son at  their  huts,  which,  as  well  as  large  loads  of  walrus-nesh^they  cooti* 
nued  for  some  time  after  the  setting-in  of  the  Winter,  to  bring  from  va- 
rious distant  stores,  a  general  permission  was  given  to  purchase  meil, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  presents.  The  article  most  in  request,  how- 
ever, was  wood,  and  for  a  piece  of  rough  spar  about  seven  feet  long  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  I  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  ship  more 
than  seventy  pounds  of  the  finest  venison  we  had  ever  seen,  while 
smaller  portions  were  occasionally  obtained  for  less  valuable  articles. 
Captain  Lyon  and  myself  also  bought  some  dogs  and  set  up  our  owb 
sledges,  which  proved  of  infinite  convenience  in  various  ways  daring 
the  winter,  there  being  an  excellent  hard  and  beaten  road  constantlj 
kept  betweeh  the  ships  and  the  huts,  by  the  frequent  walking  and  dri- 
ying  of  ourselves  and  the  uatiires.  These  people  parted  with  their  do^i 
without  much  reluctance,  and  at  first  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  the  do^ 
in  a  short  time  became  so  domesticated  among  us,  that  they  would  never 
leave  the  ships.  It  seems  a  ourious  piece  of  inconsistency  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  people,  that  harshly  as  in  many  respects  they  certainly 
treat  their  dogs,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  sell  them  to  us  till  ass  jred 
we  did  not  mean  to  kill  them ;  an  1  th  y  thanked  us  more  Leortily ,  1  be- 
lieve, when  they  saw  us  building  a  house  for  their  reception,  than  they 
would  have  done  for  a  similar  attention  paid  to  themselves.  The  dogs 
on  their  part  showed  that  this  regard  was  reciprocal,  for  even  after  tbey 
became  perfectly  familiarized  to  the  ship^,  they  always  fawned  apom 
their  old  masters,  and  expressed  great  delight  at  seeing  them. 

Some  wolves  continued  still  to  prowl  about  as,  and  three  of  these 
hangry  animals  were  nearly  on  the  point  of  attacking  a  Newfoundland 
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dog  of  Mr.  Ricbards's,  which  went  playing  about  them,  when  he  was 
called  off  in  time  to  save  him.  On  the  23d,  the  thermometer,  for  the 
first  time,  got  down  to  —  38%  when  our  mercury  in  the  artificial 
horizons,  being  probably  adulterated  by  lead  from  the  trorghs,  froze 
iDto  the  form  of  branches  of  trees^  extremely  beautiful,  and  re- 
taining all  its  brilliancy  of  surface.  For  several  days  about  this  period, 
the  cold  continued  uniformly  intense,  but  with  every  westerly  wind  * 

there  was  open  water  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south-eastward  of  the 
island,  where  the  Esquimaux  almost  daily  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  walruses.  On  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  we  remarked  a  simtil- 
taneous  increase  of  wind  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
thermometer  rising  from — 26^**  to  — 20"*  as  the  breeze, freshened, 
without  any  other  apparent  cause  affecting  it.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  of  November,  which  was  — 19"  37'  we  considered  a  low 
one,  being  only  IJ^  above  that  of  Melville  Island  in  1819.  . . 

The  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  were  neither  frequent  n^r\  '  * 
brilliant  during  this  month.  On  the  7th,  near  midnight,  this  phenome-  \ 
Don  appeared  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  W.,  forming  an  irregular  arch  of  I 
white  light,  not  continuous  in  eyery  part,  and  about  eight  degrees  high  | 
in  the  centre.  From  the  upper  margin  of  this  arch,  coruscations  now  | 
and  then  shot  upwards  towards  the  zenith.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
Mr.  Ross  remarked  a  bright  arch  of  the  Aurora  passing  through*  the  ze- 
nith from  east  to  west,  and  meeting  the  horizon  at  each  end  :  besides 
this,  two  smaller  and  apparently  concentric  arches"  were  visible  to  the 
southward,  the  higher  arch  being  in  the  centre  about  twenty  degrees 
above  the  horizon  and  the  other  about  ten  degrees.  An  af'ch  of  the 
same  kind  appeared  at  night  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
On  the  3d,  a  column  of  light  tinged  with  prismatic  colours,  appeared  on 
each  side  of  the  sun,  at  the  angular  distance  of  22''  06',  and  a  parhelion 
at  the  same  distance  above  it.  The  columns  indeed  were,  properly 
speaking,  parts  of  an  imperfect  circle  or  halo  ;  ^beyond  these,  however, 
at  the'same  height  above  the  horizon,  and  distant  from  the  sun  forty-six 
degrees,  was  a  second  parhelion  on  each  side,  slightly  coloured  like  the 
others ;  so  that  five  of  these  were  visible  at  the  same  time,  though  none 
'  but  the  two  first  mentioned  were  very  distinct.  On  the  16th,  Mr.  Ross 
and  myself  observed  near  the  northern  horizon,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
the  sun,'  a  circular  patch  of  faint  white  lighf ;  its  size  was  many  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  sun,  though  it  was  not  at  all  defined  about  the 
edges,  being  indeed  rather  softened  off  into  the  purple  sky  on  which  it 
rested.  On  the  22d,  the  sun  rose  with  a  bright  spot  of  white  light,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  ver- 
tical column  of  a  red  colour  extended  from  the  sun  to  about  two  degrees 
above  it.  This  last  phenomenon  is  very  common  in  cold  weather  and 
when  the  sun's  altitude  is  very  small.  A  cross  was  observed  about  the 
moon  on  the  27th,  consisting  of  vertical  and  horizontal  rays  of  whitish 
light  appearing  to  pass  through  that  object. 

At  apparent  noon,  on  the  2d  of  December,  six  days  after  the  sun  had 
independently  of  the  effects  of  refraction  set  to  us  ror  a  period  of  more 
than  seven  weeks,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  upper  limb  from  the  deck 
of  the  Fury,  abcnit  one-sixteeuth  oi  its  whole  disk  being  risible  above* 
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the  lew  land  to  the  southward.  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which,  among 
all  its  varied  and  wonderful  effects  displaced  throughout  the  works  of 
nature,  contrives  to  shorten,  by  nearly  a  whole  fortnight,  the  annual 
absence  of  this  cheering  luminary  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  earth, 
*and  thus  contributes  so'  essentially  to  tne  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  their 
numerous  inhabitants. 

On  the  4th,  I  drove  out  to  the  huts,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
principally  with  the  intention  of  bringing  back  one  of  my  dogs  that  had 
strayed  to  the  village,  and  which  Toqlemak,  his  former  master,  had 
been  employing  in  Sis  fishery  for  several  days  past,  instead  of  bringing 
him  honestly  back  ;  a  trick  which  evidently  showed  a  disposition  to  try 
how  far  they  could  safely  go  in  this  way,  and  of  which  therefore  it  was 
as  f^ell  to  take  some  notice  in  good  time.  Including  the  late  addition  of 
our  Winter  Island  acquaintance,  the  number  of  separate  huts*- now 
amounted  to  fifleen  or  sixteen,  which,  together  with  the  usual  appur- 
tenances, such  as  canoes,  sledges,  and  several  smaller  storehouses,  oc- 
cupying perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  constituted  a  vilLige  of 
no  mean  nor  uninteresting  appearance.  We  found  very  few  men  at 
the  huts,  the  greater  part  being  absent  in  quest  of  walruses ;  and  afler 
passing  an  hour  or  two  in  seteral  of  the  apartments,  and  making 
a  number  of  presents  to  the  women,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  away  without  performing  our  principal  errand,  as  neither  Toole- 
mak  nor  my  dog  made  their  appearance.  I  took  care,  however,  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  Toolemak  as  a  iigliktoke  (thief,)  which  declaration,  as 
1  expected,  produced  the  greater  effect  from  the  notice  we  had  hitherto 
taken  of  him,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Esquimaux 
in  his  capacity  of  Angetkook.  As  a  more  ^fiectual  preventive,  how- 
ever, against  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  roguery  in  future,  I  took  away 
from  his  hut  a  lai^  piece  of  wood  that  I  had  given  him  for  two  dogs, 
till  he  should  return  the  one  in  question,  explaining  to  his  wife  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so ;  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  dog  was  returned  in  due  form,  and  with  every  expression  of 
sorrow  and  contrition  that  Toolemak  could  muster  on  such  an  occasion. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  fact  extremely  creditable  to  these  people, 
that  though  for  above  two  hours  we  had  leu  our  sledge  unguarded,  and 
with  nnmerous  valuable  presents  upon  it,  we  did  not  find  a  single  article 
missing  when  we  came  away,  and  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance 
of  the  same  thing  occurring. 

I  found  on  my  return  to  the  ships,  that  two  of  our  English  dogs,  hav- 
ing incautiously  set  off  in  chase  of  a  wolf  near  the  Hecla,  one  of  them, 
a  Scotch  terrier,  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Keid,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  as,  had  been  caught  and  devoured  by  the  hungry  and  ferocious 
animal.  The  other  had  escaped  by  being  a  quicker  runner ;  though 
the  resemblance  of  the  wolf  to  the  Esquimaux  dogs  was  such  as  to  have 
probably  deceived  them  till  they  approached  him  very  close. 

On  the  8th,  for  several  hours  before  and  after  noon,  a  vertical  co- 
lumn of  pale  red  light  appeared  immediately  over  the  sun's  place,  ex- 
tending a  degree  or  two  above  the  horizon,  and  shifting  its  position  only 
as  the  son  swept  round  to  the  westward.    From  the  9th  to  the  ]2tb, 
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the  thermometer  freqaently  fell  to  — 43**,  being  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  than  had  at  all  been  experienced  during  the  preceding  winter ;  and 
the  temperatare  now  kept  down  with  a  degree  of  constancy  that  bad 
not  been  experienced  e^en  at  Melville  Island,  at  this  season. 

On  the  14th  and  Kth  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
for  several  hours,  with  considerable  snow  drift ,  notwithstanding  which  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  kept  up  as  high  as  2i^80  inches,  for  more  thaa 
four  and  twenty  hours  successively,  and  clear  and  moderate  weather 
succeeded  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  1 7th,  Mr.  Ross  killed  another 
grouse  of  the  same  species  as  before,  and  weighing  ohe  pound  fourteen 
ounces ;  it  had  in  its  maw  the  buds  of  the  ground  willow,  some  seed 
vessels  of  the  saxifroga  oppositifolia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  moss.  Thft, 
smoke  issuing  from  the  stove-pipes  kept  remarkably  low  during  the 
whole  of  the  19th,  the  thermometer  being  from  — 30'  to  33%  and  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  at  30.07  inches.  As  the  reverse  of  this  was 
frequently  the  case  when  these  instruments  afforded  an  indication  nearly 
similar^  it  appeared  to  us  to  depend  on  'some  other  condition,  perlBm 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  21st,  there  being  a  fresh  wind, 
with  the  sky  clear  overhead,  A  returns  was  discernible  to  the  naked  ej» 
till  forty-seven  minutes  after  eleven,  A.  M.,  apparent  time;  at  half  ao 
hour  past  noon  it  was  again  visible,  and  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
could  be  distinguished  at  three-quarters  past  one  oVlock. 

On  Christmas-day,  I  directed  a  small  addition  to  be  made  to  the  al- 
lowance of  provisions,  including  a  dinner  of  fresh  beef  that  had  been 
killed  on  board  the  Nautilus  in  the  month  of  June,  18^1,  and  preserved 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt  rubbed  over  it,  oi\deck,  since  that  pe- 
riod. Though  I  never  saw  a  Christmas  spent  in  so  orderly  a  manner 
at  sea,  it  did  not  pass  withgut  producing  some  injurious  effects  upon  (be 
health  ofthe  men,  several  serious  cases  of  disordered  bowels  occorring 
immediately  afterwards  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  '  As  more  than 
usual  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid  excess  or  exposure  among  them, 
Mr.  Edwards  considered  this  circumstance  as  tending  to  evince  a  great- 
er susceptibility  in  this  way  than  had  been  exhibited  during  our  (irst 
winter.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Ross  shot  another  grouse  (tetrao  aibfo,) 
weighing  one  pound  eight  ounces,  and  having  in  its  maw  the  same  wegt- 
table  substances  as  the  last.  On  the  28th,  the  smoke  from  the  faiu^ 
was  again  observed  to  keep  unusually  low,  skimming  along  the  top  of 
the  housing  as  it  escaped,  and  then  descending  to  the  ice.  The  thei^ 
mometer  was  at  this  time  at< — 36%  and  the*  mercury  hi  the  barometer  at 
S9.(}5  inches,  the  wind  being  light  at  N.  N.  W. 

The  year  closed  with  the  temperature  of— 42%  the  mean  of  (be 
month  of  December  having  been  27'  8,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
that  of  November,  led  us  to  expect  a  severe  winter.  Observing  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  Indication  of  some  of  our  spint-thennome- 
ters,  ten  of  these  in^ruments  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances*,  when  they  were  found  to  range  fhm 

*  or  thii  number  five  were  of  uncolonred  spirits,  with  the  srales  graduated  m  hm 
as  — ^200^  ;  the  rest  were  of  akohol  coloured  in  the  usual  manner.  By  subseqwat 
oomparisons  it  appeared  that  at  higher  temperatures,  especially  above  ttfo,  the  diuf 
gtaeioeat  waa  nuch  less  between  the  same  instmraents. 
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—35*  to — 48*,  the  two  hitherto  registered  on  board  and  on  the  ice,  in- 
dicating from  2"  to  3"  higher  thaq  the  mean  of  the  whole  number.  The 
latter  of  these  two  was  in  future  used  for  registering  the  temperature, 
and  that  on  aboard  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  so  that  the  degree  of 
cold  found  in  the  Meteorological  Abstracts  during  this  winter,  will  be 
from  'i"  to  3  less  than  the  mean  above  alluded  to.  In  estimating  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  the  same  deduction  may  fairly  be  made 
during  the  other  months,  as  a  correction  for  the  difference  between  the 
thermometer  on  board,  and  that  freely  exposed  at  a  distance  from  the 
«hip.  •  4, 

in  the  Meteorological  phenomena  observed  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, there  was  little  that  deserves  particular  notice.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  December,  a  luminous  spot  of  white  light  or  paraselena 
was  seen  on  each  side  of  the  moon,  at  the  angular  distance  of  33*.  Be- 
tween one  and  two  A.  M.  on  the  1 3th,  while  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bushuan 
-were  employed  in  taking  some  observations  alongside  the  Fury,  they 
flaw  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  which  it  afterwards  occurred  to  them  must 
Save  come  down  the  electric  chain  attached  to  the  mast-head^  'directly 
under  which  they  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  time.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Fisher  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  he  applied  the  electro- 
meter to  the  chain,  but  as  usual  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the 
gold-leaf.  The  Auror^  Borealis  had  been  visible  to  the  southward  for 
some  hours  during  the  night,  but  had  disappeared  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  flash  was  seen.  About  nine  A.  M.  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Hooper 
observed  a  meteor  in  the  W.  b.  S.,  about  50"  above  the  horizon,  whence 
it  descended  in  a  curved  line,  having  its  convex  side  towards  the  hori- 
zon, and  disappeared  in  the  W.  b.  N.  In  size  and  brilhancy  it  resem- 
bled the  planet  Jupiter,  and  .the  time  of  its  ^ntinuance  was  about  three 
or  four  seconds. ,  j^ 

^bout  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  several  of  the  Esqui- 
maux had  moved  from  the  huts  at  Igloolik,  soipe  taking  np  their  quar- 
ters on  the  ice  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north-west,  and  the  rest 
about  a  mile  outside  the  summer  station  of  the  tents.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  from  fifty  to  sixty  individuals  had  thus  decamped,  their  object 
being,  like  that  of  other  savage's  on  terrajirma,  to  increase  their  means 
of  subsistence  by  covering  more  ground ;  their  movements  were  ar- 
ranged so  quietly  that  we  seldom  heard^of  their  intentions  till  they  were 
gone.  At  the  new  stations  they  lived  entirely  in  huts  of  snow  ;  and  the 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  were  considered  by  them  as  m^t  favour- 
able for  their  fishing,  as  these  served  to  bring  in  the  loose  ice  on  which 
they  principally  kill  the  walruses.  At  the  distant  station,  however,  which 
was  farther  removed  from  clear  water,  their  principal  dependence  was 
on  the  neitieky  which  is  taken  by  watching  at  the  holes  made  by  that  ani- 
mal in  the  ice.  Abreast  of  Igloolik  the  clear  water  was  not,  with  a 
westerly  wind,  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  land,  and  a  dark 
water-sky  continued  accurately  to  define  |ts  position  and  extent. 

From  the  time  of  our  first  arrival  herein  the  autumn,  the  Esquimaux 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  foxes  upon  the  west  point  of  the  bay» 
called  by  them  Arngna-ko-ek^teat.  The  traps  usedvfor  this  purpose  were 
extremely  simple  and  ingenious,  and  to  us  quite  new.  They  cmisiatei 
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of  a  small  circular  arched  bat  of  stones,  haying  a  sqoare  apefture  at  the 
top,  bui  quite  close  and  secure  in  every  other  part.      This  aperture  is 
closed  by  sooie  blades  of  wOalebone,  which  though  in  reality  only  fixed 
to  the  stones  at  oue  end,  appear  to  form  a  secure  footing,  especially  when 
tht*,  deception  is  assisted  by  a  little  snow  laid  on  them.     The  bait  is  so 
placed  that  the  animal  must  come  upon  this  platform  to  get  at  it,-  when 
the  latter  (unable  to  bear  the  weight)  bends  dow-owards,  and  after  pre« 
cipitaiing  the  fox  into  the  trap,  which  is  made  too  i^^ep  to  allow  of  his 
escape,  returns  by  its  elasticity  to  t^e  former  position,  so  that  several 
may  thus  be  caught  successively.  The  Uecla  being  near  the  point,  Mr. 
Mogg  was  much  m  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  Esquimaux  to  their 
traps,  and  remarked  that  the  foxes  were  very  numerous  till  about  the 
eud  of  November,  when  they  began  to  fall  off  in  number,  and  the  traps 
were  less  regulddy  visited  than  before.     A  few  were  however  taken 
in  ihe  month  of  December,  towards  the  end  of  which  many  of  the  traps 
were  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill  up  with  drift.     In  the  early  part  of 
January  the  rest  were  dismantle^,  but  Mr.  Mogg  caught  two  auer  this  ; 
one  on  the  23d  of  January,  being  a  male  of  a  bluish  cast,  with  the  tips  of 
its  ears  and  tail  black  ;  the  other  a  female,  larger  than  the  former  an<f 
beautifully  white,  taken  on  the  1 3th  of  February.     Their  weight  was 
eight  and  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  temperatures  of  their  bodies 
when  just  killed  100|''  and  100°.     The  foregoing  account  of  the  time 
when  these  animals  were  most  abundant,  agrees  with  what  we  bad  be- 
fore observed  at  Winter  Island,  and  Mr.  Mogg  considered  their  num- 
ber to  have  been  here  fully  as  great.      Some  of  the  Esquimaux  were 
thus  furnished  with  outer  jackets  of  fox-skins,  with  the  fur  outside,  form- 
ing a  remarkably  clean,  comfortable,  and  handsome  looking  costume, 
though  the  material  is  by  no  means  adorable  one. 

The  drst  week  of  the  new  year  brought  a  continuance  of  cold  weath- 
er ;  alter  which,  for  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  temperature  was  re<« 
markably  high,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  above  zero^  and  once 
to*  22  y  which  occurred  witti  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  and  some  snow 
falling.  An  inspectioa  of  our  Meteorological  Abstracts  will  show,  that  in 
this  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  polar  regions  we  have  yet  visited,  a 
southerly  or  easterly  wind  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  therdaometer,  while 
the  greatest  cold  was  always  experienced  with  the  wind  in  the  opposite 
quarters. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  star  Capellacouldbekeptsightof  with  the 
naked  eye  till  half  an- hour  before  noon,  the  weather  being  remarka- 
bly clear  and  fine.  On  the  5th,  the  sky  looked  so  red  towards  noon, 
that  we  were  induced  to  look  out  for  the  sun  from  the  mast-head,  but 
without  success,  though  we  could  not  help  fancying  every  moment  that 
it  was  about  to  burst  above  the  horizon.  Afler  this  the  sky  was  so  con- 
stantly overcast  for  a  fortnight,  that  ^e  did  not  obiain  a  sight  of  it.  In 
the  first  week  of  January,  the  proportion  of  coaUfor  the  main- hatchway 
stoves  was  increased  to  five  pecks  per  day,  or  the  quantity  for  which 
they  were  expressly  constructed.  This  proportion  of  fuel,  which  was 
now  expended  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  England,  was  continued 
for  eleven  weeks,  or  till  towards  the  end  of  March ;  after  which  the  ex- 
penditure of  coals  for  this  apparatus  ws^s  gradually  diminished,  and  it  was 
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permanently  discontinued  fot  the  season  on  the  10th  of  June.  About 
this  time  some  more  of  the  £squimaui  shifted  their  quarters  from  Igloo- 
lik  to  the  ice,leaving  the  permanent  huts  upon  the  island  now  deserted 
by  about  one  half  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  19th,  the  weather  having  at  length  cleared  up,  we  were  once 
more  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  sun,  and  numerous  parties  of  walkers 
were  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  bay,  enjoying  the  novelty  and  splen- 
dour of  this  cheering  and  glorious  sight.  A  parhelion  also  appeared  on 
each  side  of  the  sun  ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  it  near  the  northern  bori- 
aon  was  a  large  circular  patch  cl*  white  light,  precisely  similar  to  that 
described  on  the  16th  of  November.  The  Esquimaux  who  were  at  the 
ships  to-day  before  the  sun  rose,  particularly  said  that  we  should  see  it^ 
and  apparently  with  great  confidence.  It  is  certain,  however^  that  on  this 
occasion  no  sun-dance  took  place,  nor  any  other  festivity  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Crantz*  ;  their  only  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  this  efent 
being  of  the  same  general  nature  as  our  own. 

About  this  time  the  accounts  from  the  huts,  as  well  from  the  Esqui- 
maux as  from  our  own  people,  concurred  in  stating  that  the  number  of 
the  sick,  as  well  as  the  seriousness  of  their  complaints,  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing there.  We  had  indeed  scarcely  heard  of  the  illness  of  a  wo- 
man named  Kei-moo-teukf  who  it  seemell  had  lately  miscarried,  when  an 
account  arrived  of  her  death.  She  was  oqe  of  the  two  wives  ofOoyarrOj 
one  of  Captain  Lyon's  fellow-travellers  in  the  summer,  who  buried  her 
in  the  snow  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  huts,  placing  slabs  of  the 
same  perishable  substance  over  the  body,  and  cementing  them  by  pour- 
ing a  little  water  in  the  insterstices.  Such  an  interment  u  as  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  secure  one,  and  accordingly  a  few  days  after,  the  hungry 
dogs  removed  the  snow,  and^^voured  the  body. 

We  had  also  heard  of  the  mdisposition  of  a  woman  named  PootofhH' 
look^  the  wife  of  Takkee'likkee-ta^  and  the  accomits  of  her  being  now 
more  unfavourable  than  before.  Captain  Lyon  drove  out  to  the  hots  oa 
the  22d,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mac  Laren,  to  see  and  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve her.  They  found  her  in  an  extremely  debilitated  state,  and  her 
child,  whith  was  about  three  years  of  age,  lying  under  the  same  skin, 
apparently  almost  starved  in  consequence  of  its  mother's  inability  to 
suckle  it  After  feeding  them  both  with  a  little  arrow-root,  Captaia 
Lyon  desired  the  man  to  come  to  the  ships  the  next  day  for  some  medi- 
cines, as  well  as  for  some  blankets  to  add  to  their  warmth  and  dfrnesi. 
On  entering  one  of  the  bone  hots.  Captain  Lyon  discovered  a  log  of  wood 
forming  a  transverse  beam  about  the  entrance :  on  examioatioD  it  proved 
to  be  of  fir,  without  bark,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  about  e^ht 
inches  in  diameter,  and  having  no  appearance  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 
The  Esquimaux  informed  him  that  it  had  been  pick^  up  on  the  ishmd 
of  Neerlo-nak  to,  but  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  for  any  coojectore 
from  whence  it  came.  This  ciramstance  is  principally  worth  meotiooio^ 
for  the  sake  of  introdaciog  a  much  more  singular  one,  that,  daring  five 
tommers'  navigation  on  or  about  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Americao 
continent,  we  have  never  met  with  one  piece  of  drift-wood  floiiiog  in 
the  sea. 
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While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  may  not  improperly  add  what  ha0 
been  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  tvood  which,  as  we 
anderstood  tke  Esquimaux,  was  said  to  grow  at  or  near  Akkoolee,  It  ap- 
peared from  some  conversations  with  these  people  after  our  arrival  at 
Igloolik,  that  upon  the  north-west  point  of  an  island  on  that  coast,  call-  * 
ed  SecU'toke^  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  of  large  dimensions  is 
found  ;  but  so  difficult  is  this  place  of  access,  that  of  all  the  Esquimaux 
of  whom  we  have  a  personal  knowle<]ge,  it  is  eitremely  doubtful  whether 
a  single  individual  has  ever  been  there,  and  the  information  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  from  hearsay.  Ewerat,  who  was  the  clearest  in  his  ac- 
count of  it,  and  who  derived  all  his  information  on  this  subject  from  a  ve- 
ry old  man  now  living,  but  not  personally  known  to  us,  assured  me,  as 
many  others  had  done,  that  wood  was  abundant  at  the  place  above  allud- 
ed to.  He  explained,  however,  pretty  intelligibly,  that  it  did  not  grmv 
there,  as  we  had  at  first  been  given  to  understand  ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  wood  of  which  the  Esquimaux  speak  is 
drift- wood.  That  wood  should  occur  in  one  spot  only  out  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  coast,  suggested  to  us  at  the  time  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  current  of  some  river  setting  down  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  and  on  the  Northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  researches  of  Captain  Franklin,  however,  with  which  we  were 
then'unacquainted,  have  furnished  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  account-  - 
ing  for  this  fact ;  the  wood  being  probably  deposited  at  Seat-toke  by  the 
current  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  and  bringing  with  it  quantities  df  drift-wood,  seen  by  Captain 
Franklin,  on  those  shores  along  which  his  late  extraordinary  canoe-navi- 
gation was  performed. 

On  the  ^3d,  Takkee-likkee-ta  cams  t#  the  Hecla  according  to  his 
promise,  and  was  supplied  with  various  comforts  for  his  wife  and  child. 
As  however  their  principal  want  of  comfort  arose  from  the  coldness 
and  moisture  of  their  present  quarters.  Captain  Lyon  proposed  to  him 
to  bring  them  to  the  Hecla.  To  this  the  man  joyfully  assented,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  sledge  and  dogs,  soon  brought  the  invalids  on 
board,  where  they  were  comfortably  lodged  in  Captain  Lyon^S  cabin,  and 
attended  with  all  the  care  that  their  situation  required,  and  that  hu- 
manity could  suggest.  Besides  the  child  that  was  ill,  another  also  ac- 
companied them  named  Shega,  a  pleasing  and  uncommonly  intelligent 
girl  about  eleven  years  of  age,  whom  we  now  found  to  have  been  one  of 
the  individuals  1  saw  in  Lyon  Inlet  during  the  summer  of  1821.  In  the 
evening  I  sent  my  servant  to  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  all 
the  huts  (which  from  the  lowness  and  indescribable  filth  of  the  pas- 
sages was  no  easy  or  pleasant  task)  to  see  what  other  sick  there  might 
be.  He  reported,  on  bis  return,  that  a  young  man  named  Piccooyak^ 
a  great  favourite  with  our  officers  and  ship's  company,  was  in  a  very 
^veak  condition,  and  that  his  wife  and  another  female  wei^  lying  beside 
\nm  to  keep  him  warm,  at  the  same  time  crying  most  piteously^  Early 
on|the  following  morning,  therefore,  I  despatched  Mr.  Crawford  on  the 
sledge  to  bring  Piccooyak  to  the  ship;  but  alas!  his  miseries  here 
were  at  an  end,  £E$r  he  had  breathed  his  last  on  the  preceding  evening 
within  an  hour  after  we  had  first  been  informed  of  his  illness !    His 
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wiife  Kaga^  2i  young  woman  lately  brought  tp  bed,  was  lying  about  in  the 
snow  beside  the  road,  and  making  lamentations  that  bespoke  mach  more 
sincere  grief  than  the  cutting  off  of  hair,  whi<ih  the  widows  here  did  not 
always  practise.*  We  did  not,  hoWe?er,  at  this  time  know  what  bitter 
cause  of  iaoientation  this  event  was  to  prove  to  poor  Kaga. 

Mr.  Crawford  thooglft  he  e«uld  not  now  better  execute  his  instruc- 
tioos  than  in  bringing  to  the  ship  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Kooeetuek^ 
who  was  very  much  debilitated  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  rheumatic 
complaint ;  he  was  accordingly  lodged  in  our  sick  bay,  together  with  his 
sister,  an  intelligent  child  about  nine  y^ar^  of  age,  named  Kirko-wanoo^ 
who  accompanied  him  as  his  nurse.  The  latter  soon  became  domesticated 
among  us,  and  being  well  cleaned  and  dressed  in  European  clothes, 
amused  us  greatly  by  her  vivacity  and  intelligence.  Indeed  it  required 
DO  long  acquaintance  with  this  poor  child,  to  convince  us  that  art  and 
education  might  easily  have  made  her  equal  or  superior  to  ourselves,  or, 
as  some  of  our  gentlemen  at  the  time  remarked,  thai  there  were  in  re* 
ality  more  shades  of  dirt  than  of  any  other  difference  subsisting  between 
us. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  made  on  board  the  Fury,  when 
we  heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Lyon^s  patient,  her  extremely  debili* 
tated  state  rendering  it  impossible  to  rally  her  by  any  means  tmit  could 
be  devised.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death  and  burial  of  this 
poor  woman  and  her  child,  affording  an  insight  into  some  of  the  customi 
df  the  Esquimaux  on  these  occasions,  are  thus  related  by  Captain  Lyon, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  account. 

**  The  mother  Poo-too-alook  was  about  thirty-five  ymirs  of  i^,  the 
child  about  three  years — ^yet  not  weaned,  and  a  female  ;  there  was  also 
another  daughter  Shega,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  as 
well  as  her  father  was  a  most  attentive  ourse.  My  hopes  were  but 
small  as  far  as  concerned  the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient,  that 
I  ho|^d  from  its  docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing 
'  food,  as  its  only  complaint  was  actual  starvation.  I  screened  off  a  por^ 
tion  of  my  cabin,  and  arranged  some  bedding  for  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Esquimaux  do  their  own.  Warm  broth,  dry  bedding,  and  a 
comfortable  cabin  did  wonders  before  evening,  §nd  our  medical  men 
gave  me  great  hopes.  As  an  introduction  to  a  system  of  cleaDHness, 
and  preparatory  to  washing  the  sick^  who  were  in  a  mos(£ltl^  state,  I 
scrubbed  Shega  and  her  ^ther  from  head  to  feet  and  dressed  thenuo 
new  clothes.  During  the  night  I  persuaded  both  mother  and  child,  who 
were  very  restless  and  constantly  moaning;  to  take  a  few  spoonsfuU  of 
soup.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  woman  appeared  coosideraWj 
improved,  and  she  both  spoke  and^at  a  little.  As  she  was  covered 
with  so  thick  a  coating  of  dift  that  it  could  be  taken  off  in  scales,  I  ob- 
tained her  assent  to  wash  her  face  and  hands  a  little  before  noon.  The 
man  and  his  daughter  now  came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  things  I  bad 
laid  out  to  amuse  fchem ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Shega  liAed  the  curtain 
to  look  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  fall  and  tremblingly  told  at  • 
she  was  dead. 

'*  The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst 'into  tears,  and  the 
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pfM>r  little  infant  made  the  moment  more  distressing  by  cMling  in  » 
plaintive  tone  on  its  mother,  bj  whose  side  it  was  lying.  I  determin- 
ed on  burying  the  woman  On  shore,  and  the  hushnnd  was  much  pleased 
at  my  promising  ihhi  the  body  should  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men,  in- 
stead of  dogs  I  for  to  our  horror  Takkelikkeeta  had  told  m£  that  do^s 
had  eaten  part  of  Keimoo^euk,  and  that  wihen  He  left  the  huts  with  his 
wife,  one  was  devouring  the  body  as  he  passed  it. 

*'  Takkc^likkeetanow  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and  in  the  first 
place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer's  hair  and  put  on  bis  gloves,  seeming 
unwiRing  that  his  naked  hand  should  come  in  contact  with  the  corpse. 
I  observed  in  this  occupation  his  care,  that  every  article  of  dress  should 
be  as  carefully  placed  as  whea  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn  the 
boots  on  the  wrong  If^s,  he  pulled  them  off  again,  and  put  them  pro- 
perly ;  this  ceremony 'finished,  the  deceased  was  sewed  up  in  a  ham- 
mock, and  at  the  husband's  urgent  request  her  face  was  left  uncovered. 
•An  officer  who  wsls  present  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  Jn  fancying  that 
the  man,  from  his  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living 
child  might  be  enclosed  with  its  mother.  We  may  have  been  mi^^ta- 
ken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  we  were  rifijht  in  our  conjec- 
ture ;  for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egede,  the  Greenlanders  were  ia 
the  habit  of  burying  their  motherless  infants,  from  a  persuasion  that 
they  must  otherwise  starve  to  death,  and  also  from  being  unable  to  bear 
the  cries  of  the  little  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days  without  sus- 
tenance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk,  which 
they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  offspring.  My 
dogs  being  care^lly  tied  up  at  the  man's  request,  a  party  of  our  people, 
accompanied  by  me,  drew  the  bddy  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a 
grave  about  a  foot  deep,  being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the 
frozen  earth.  The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  the  husband's  re- 
questt  and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches  of 
the  hammock,  although  without  throwing  it  open,  seening  to  imply 
that  the  dead  should  be  leA.  unconfined.  '  I  laid  a  woman's  knife  by  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  we  filled  up  the  grave,  over  which  we  also  piled 
a  quantity  of  heavy  stones,  which  no  animal  could  remove.  When  all 
was  done,  and  we  returned  to  the  ship,  the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes 
behind  us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if  addressing  himself 
to  his  departed  wife  ;  he  then  silently  followed.  We  found  Shega 
quite  comi3osed  and  attending  her  little  sister,  between  whose  eye- 
brows she  had  made  a  spot  with  soot,^ which  1  learned  was  becaus^e, 
being  unweaned,  it  must  certainly  die.  During  the  night,  my  little 
charge  called  on  its  mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as 
soundly  until  mqr ning  as  if  nothingiliad  happened. 

*«  All  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  gave  me 
great  hopes  ;  she  could  swallow- easily,  and  was  even  strong  enough 
to  turn  or  sit  upright  without  assistance,  and  in  the  forenoon  slept  very 
soundly^  At«oon  the^  sister  of  the  deceased,  Ootooguak,  with  her  hus- 
band and  son,  came  to  visit  me.  She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury,  and 
%vas  laughing  on  deck,  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not 
cfiring  lo  hurry  herself  to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Even 
ivhen  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she  was  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and  ca- 
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pering  on  deck  as  if  DothiDf;  had  happened,  bat  on  being  shown  to  my 
cabin,  where  Shi^a  having  heard  of  her  arrival,  was  sitting  crying  in 
readiness,,  she  began  with  her  niece  t«  howl  most  wofully.  1  however 
put  a  stop  to  this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly  wa*,  under  the  plea 
of  its  disturbing  the  child,  'i'he  arrivalof  a  pot  of  smoking  walrus- 
flesh  soon  brought  smihis  on  all^aces  but  tha(«of  Takkeelikkeeta,  who 
refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply  ;  the  others  eat,  chatted,  and  laugh* 
ed,  as  if  nothing  but  eating  was  worth  thinking  of.  Dinner  being  over, 
I  received  thanks  for  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  '*  neither 
wolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,"  for  all  were  full 
of  the  story  of  Keimooseuk,  and  even  begged  some  of  our  officers  to 
go  toaigloolik  imd  shoot  the  offending  dogs.  A  young  woman  named 
Abliki  sister  to '  Ooyarra,  was  induced  after  much  entreaty  and  a  very 
large  present  of  beads,  to  offer  her  breast  to  the  sick  child,  bat  the 
poor  Httle  er«ature  pusked  it  angrily  away.  Another  woman  was  ask- 
ed to  do  the  same^  but  although  her  child  was  half  leaned,  she  flatly 
refused. 

'*The  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  anxious  to  remain,  and  Sh^ 
being  now  alone,  1  invited  her  to  stop  the  night.  In  the  evening,  the 
child  took  meat  and  jelly  and  sat  up  to  help  itself,  but  it  soon  ailer  re- 
sumed its  melancholy  cry  for  its  mother.  At  night,  my  party  bad  re- 
tired to  sleep,  yet  1  heard  loud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the 
curtain,  I  saw  Takkeelikkeeta  standing  and  looking  mournfully  at  h^i 
child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose  him,  and  he  promised  to  go  to  bed, 
but  hearing  him  again  sighing  in  a  few  minutes,  I  went  and  found  the 
poor  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  father  had  been  some  time  aware  of 
it.  He  now  told  me  it  had  seen  its  mother  the  last  time  it  called  on 
her,  and  that  she  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  in- 
stantly died.  He  said  it  was  **  good"  that  the  child  was  gone,  that  no 
children  out-lived  their  mothers,  and  that  the  black  spot  which  Shega 
had  freqently  renewed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  death  of  the 
infant. 

^  My  party  made  a  heiarty  breakfast  on  the  26th,  and  I  obserred 
they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the  meat  on  the  dead 
child,  which  1  bad  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  and  t^is  unnatural  table 
excited  neither  disgust  nor  any  other  feeling  amongst  them,  more  than 
a  block  of  wood  could  have  done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the  dogs  as 
Takkeelikkeeta  desired,  and  took  the  child  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
astern  of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow  ;  for  the  father  assured  lae 
that  her  mother  would  cry  in  her  grave  if  any  weight  of  stones  or  earth 
pressed  on  her  infant.  She  herself,  he  feared,  had  already  felt  pain 
froo^  the  monument  of  stones  which  we  had  laid  upon  her.  The  snovr 
In  which  we  dug  the  child's  gravg  "Was  not  above  a  foot  deep,  yet  we 
^  were  not  allowed  to  cut  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it  iq  con- 
structing the  little  tomb.  The  body  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  having 
the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put  the  slings,  by  which 
its  deceased  mother  had  carried  it,  on  the  right  side,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  Esquimaux  custom  of  burying  toys  and  presents  with  their 
dead,  I  threw  in  some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  plac- 
ed so  as  to  cover  without  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very  tli^it 
sepulchre  the  father  was  contenteiV  although  a  fox  could  hare  mg 
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through  it  in  half  a  miDute.  We  howeyer  added  more  snow,  and  ce- 
mented all  by  pouring  about  twenty  buckets  of  waiter,  which  were 
brought  from  the  ship,  on  erery-part  of  the  mound.  1  remarked  that 
before  our  task  wad  completed^  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to 
the  ships. 

**  During  the  two  last  days,  I  obtained  some  Information  with  respect 
to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  all  events  such  as  related  to  the  loss  of 
a  mother  of  a  family  ;  three  days  were  to  be  passed  b^  the  survi?ers 
without  their  walking  out  on  the  ice,  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or 
e?en  having  any  thing  made  for  them.  Wnshing  is  out  of  the  question 
with  Esquimaux  at  mosi  times,  but  now  I  was  not  allowed  to  perform 
the  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and  faces,  however  greasy  «r  dir- 
ty they  might  be  made  fey  their  food ;  the  girl's  hair  was  not  to  be  put 
in  pig-tails,  and  every  thing  was  neglected  ;  Takkeelikkeeta  was  not  to 
go  sealing  until  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  an  ocoRsional  sigh 
from*  the  man,  th^re  were  no  more  signs  of  grief ;«  our  mourners  eat, 
drank,  and  were  merry,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  they  ever 
had  wife,  mother,  or  sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  js  singular 
that  such  should  be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to  visit  the 
grave ;  and  having  talked  with  his  wife,  nil  duties  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  over.  The  28th  was  our  third  day,  but  a  heavy  northerly  gale 
and  thick  drift  prevented  our  visiting  the  grave.  The  2J9th,  although 
not  finej  was  more  moderate," and  I  accompanied  him  at  an  early  hour. 
Arriving  at  the  grave,  he  anxiously  walked  up  to  it,  and  carefully  sought 
for  foot-tracks  on  the  snow,  but  finding  none,  repeated  to  himself,  *'  no 
wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank  ye,  thank  ye."  He  now  began  a 
conversation  which  he  directed  entirely  to  the  grave,  as  if  addressing 
his  wife.  He  called  her  twice  by  name,  and  twice  told  her  how  the 
wind  was  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  drift  was  coming.  He  next  broke  forth  into 'a  low  monoto- 
nous chaunt,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  grave,  walked  slowly 
round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sunibur  or  five  times,  and  at  each  cir- 
cuit, he  stopped  a  few  moments  at  the  head.  His  song  was,  however, 
uninterrupted.  At  the  expiration  of  about  eight  minutes,  he  stopped, 
and  turning  suddenly  round  to  me,  exclaimed  *.*  Twgtiwa,'*  (that's 
'enough)  and  began  walking  back  to  the  ship.  In  the  song  he  chaunt- 
ed,  I  could  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Koyenna,  (thank  you)  and 
it  was  occasionally  coupled  with  the  Kabloonas.  Two  other  expres- 
sions, both  the  names  of  the  spirits  or  familiars  of  the  Annatko,  Toole- 
mak,  were  used  a  few  times  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  words  were 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  me. 

**  I  now  sent  Shega  and  her  father  home,  well  clothed  and  in  good 
case.  The  week  they  had  pass^  on  board  was  sufficient  time  to  have 
gained  them  the  esteem  of  every  one,  for  they  were  the  most  quiet  in- 
offensive beings  I  erer  met  with,  and  to  their  great  credit  they  never 
once  begged.  The  man  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  fond- 
ness for  treacle,  sugar,  salt,  acids,  and  spruce-beer,  which  the  others 
of  the  tribe  could  not  even  smell  without  disgust ;  and  he  walked  aboi.t 
to  the  different  messes  in  hopes  of  being  treated  with  these  delicacies. 
Shega  was  a  timid,  well-behaved  girl,  and  generally  remained  eating  in 
my  cabin,  for  I  am  confident  of  sneaking  far  within  bounds,  when  I  say 
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«he  got  tbroQgh  eight  pounds  of  solids  per  diem.  As  far  as  gratitude 
could  be  shown  by  Esquimaux,  which  is  saying.*  koyenna*  on  receifiog 
a  present,  my  friends  were  sensible  of  the  attentions  I  had  sbowa 
them." 

We  were  to-day  informed  that  the  corpse  ofPicooyak  had  fared  even 
worse  than  that  of  Keimooieuk.  The  same  snow  covering  b«iog  pat 
over  the  body,  a  second  disinterment  was  as  easily  effected  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  another  meal  made  bv  the  hungry  dogs,  in  relaliog 
this  story,  at  which  every  feeling  of  common  humanity  revolts,  the 
Esquimaux  pretended  to  be^ery  much  enraged  at  the  dogs,  aad  to  let 
some  of  our  gentlemen  know  that  they  wished  the  Kabloonan  would 
shoot  them.  As,  however,  it  was  not  the  owners  of  the  dogs  who  ex* 
pressed  this  wish,  and  as  we  considered  a  knife  quite  as  efiectaal  in 
killing  a  dog  as  a  gun  would  be,  if  applied  with  equal  good  will,  we  did 
not  think  proper  to  inflict  such  a  punishment,  which,  if  due  at  all,  would 
more  properly  have  fallen  on  those  who  made  the  complaint.  U  iltnoit 
certain,  indeed,  that  none  but  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased 
cared  a  jot  about  the  matter;  por  did  the.other  individuals  amongtbem 
hesitate  to  laugh  as  they  heard  or  told  the  story.  On  some  of  our  peo- 
ple going  out  to  the  village,  they  found  that  Picooyak's  child  had  died, 
owing  probably  to  the  misery  and  consequent  inattention  of  its  mother 
Kaga,  who  now  lived  as  before  with  the  infirm  and  aged  parents  of  her 
late  husband. 

From  the  morning  of  the  24th  till  midnight  on  the  26th,  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  was  never  below  30.32  inches,  and  at  noon  on  the 
latter  day  had  reached  30.52  inches,  which  was  the  highest  we  bad  yet 
observed  it  in  the  course  of  this  voyage.  This  unusual  indication  of 
the  barometer  was  followed  by  hard  gales  on  the  27th  and  28lh,  fint 
from  the  S.  W.  and  afterwards  from  the  N.  W.,  the  mercury  fiiHin| 
from  30.61  inches  at  eight  P.  M.,  on  the^Oth,  to  30.26,  about  five  A. 
M.,  on  the  27th,  or  about  0.26  of  an  inch  in  nine  hours,  before  the 
breeze  came  on.  At  midnight,  on  the  27th,  it  had  reached  29.30,  and 
on  the  following  night  29.o|,  which  was  its  minimum  indication  during 
the  gale.  These  high  winds  were  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  tbIV* 
mometer  very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature  con* 
tinuins  above  zerS  for  several  hours,  and  very  near  this  ppiut  of  the 
scale  for  the  whole  two  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  remarkable  for 
being  a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding  month  had  been  in  a  cootri- 
fv  way,  being  only  — 17".07,  or  more  than  ten  degrees  warmer  than 
December.  The  tirst  fortnight  in  February  bid  fair  to  present  a  simi- 
lar anomaly ;  the  mild  weather  we  now  experienced  giving  us  hopes  of 
a  winter  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
with  which  it  had  set  in. 

We  were  about  this  time  much  shocked  to  hear,  by  an  arrival  from 
the  distant  huts,  of  the  death  of  Noogloo,  the  young  man  whom  \  before 
mentioned  as  the  flower  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  complaint,  as  far  as  we 
could  learn,  had  been  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  was  also  of  some 
continuance;  as  Toolemak,  who  considered  him  as  his  adopted  son, 
had  been  out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  times,  and  was  much  affictcJbt 
nis  loss.    There  was  something  peculiarly  shocking  in  the  havoc  which 
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Ship  Fury,  at  Igldolik,  during  the  Month  of  January,  1822. 
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€eath  appeared  now  to  be  making  among  the  younger  and  more  Tigo- 
rou8  individuals  of  this  (ribe ;  and  never  does  be  seem  to  inflict  a  more 
Myere  blow  tban  when  he  selects  such  as  Noogloo  for  .his  victim. 

Having  beard  also  that  Innooksioo  was  ill  at  the  distant  huts,  I  re- 
quested  Mr.  Crozier  to  call  at  the  village,  to  endeavour  to  hire  a  sledge 
and  a  conducter  to  go  out  to  that  station  to  see  him,  and,  if  be  wished 
it,  to  bring  him  on  board.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  the 
sledges  being  principally  engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  their  owners  ab- 
sent from  the  huts.  Mr.  Crozier  reporting,  however,  that  ther0%ere 
still  some  sick  at  Igloolik,  1  went  there  on  the  following  day,  and  {arriv- 
ed at  the  huts  in  time  to  prevent  a  fine  little  boy,  named  Mangut^  who 
ivas  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  from  being  packed  up  with  the  rest  of 
bis  father^s  goods  and  chattels,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  next 
station.  Having  suggested  to  his  parents  that  it  would  be  better  to 
place  the  boy  on  my  sledge,  and  to  send  him  to  the  ship,  than  to  take 
him  in  his  present  debilitated  state  still  farther  from  our  assistance,  they 
joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  and  I  accompanied  the  travelling  party 
to  the  icef  The  road  to  this  new  village,  to  which,  before  the  middle 
of  February,  all  the  people  from  the  bone  huts  had  removed,  was  now 
woi*n  as  Smooth  as  that  between  Igloolik  and  the  ships,  except  where  it 
passed  <)ver  the  heavy  hummocks  and  large  cracks  in  the  ice  tfear  the 
shore.  The  habitationp  here  were  exact  counterparts  of  those  at  Win- 
ter Island ;  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  enter  them,  new  and  clean  as 
they  were,  after  the  filth  of  the  more  durable  ones  at  Igloolik.  The 
ice  on  which  the  huts  stood  was  near  the  edge  of  the  squeezed-ap  or 
hummocky  kind,  and,  from  the  cracks  close  to  them,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility touching  the  ground  in  most  parts ;  while  outside  of  the  village 
there  was  a  smooth  level  flue  of  considerable  extent,  over  which  thej 
traveUed  to  their  fishery  at  its  margin,  where  open  water  still  remaiiied 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  It  seemed  that  they 
would,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  have  carried  their  abodes  farther 
out  to  sea,  but  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  venture  their  whole 
establishment  vihere  the  ice  was  liable  to  be  broken  off,  and  drifted 
awajr  by  the  tide.  There  are  few  people,  however,  who  care  lest  fi>r 
a  walk  of  considerable  length,  if  they  have  any  object  in  view  io  accom- 
plishing it,  than  the  Esquimaux ;  in  proof  of  which,  io  addition  to  the 
instances  already  ^adduced  at  Winter  Island,  it  may  be  stated,  that, 
on  some  of  the  most  inclement  days  in  this  winter,  many  of  the  wo- 
men, and  several  of  the  children  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age, 
were  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  the  ships  and  back  again,  a  distance  oot 
less  than  fourteen  miles,  and  sometimes  when  the  road  was  so  covered 
by  snow  drift  that  it  required  constant  attention  to  keep  io  the  right 
track.  « 

On  repassing  the  huts  at  Igloolik,  I  went  to  see  the  parents  and  widow 
of  Picooyak,  who  lived  together  in  a  hut  o{  snow  in  a  state  of  very  great 
wretchedness.  The  parents,  both  of  them  old  and  infirm,  were  sitting 
in  one  corner  with  scarcely  any  clothes  upon  them,  while  Kaga  lay  in 
another,  moaning  most  lamentably,  and  almost  entirely  covered  witk 
some  9kins,  of  which  neither  the  kind  nor  original  colour  coold  be  dis- 
tingaished  for  the  dirt  and  greese  with  which  they  were  befmeared. 
On  my  questioning  her,  she  after  lome  time  looked  op  aod  gare  me  te 
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Bnderstand,  what  indeed  appeared  to  be  the  c^e,  that  she  was  not  ill, 
but  srinply  wretched  ;  and  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  h«r  minery  in  ^ 
great  part  proceeded  from  the  robbery  of  most  of  her  property,  as  de- 
scribed by  Crantz  to  be  the  usual  f  ite  of  widows  in  Greenland.'^  Indeed,  of 
numerous  presents  which  she  and  her  husband  had  received  on  board 
the  ships,  not  one  now  remained  ;  and  a  lanip  and  cooking  pot  seemed 
^1  that  her  inhuman  countrymen  had  left  her,  at  least  of  those  things 
which  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  themselves.  There  was  at 
this  l^me  no  food  in  the  hut  f  and  the  mild  weather  produced  so  con- 
stant dropping  from  the  roof,  that  had  1  stayed  much  longer  my  own 
thick  clothing  must  have  been  wet  through.  1  therefore  requested  the 
old  man  to  accompany  the  to  his  son's  grave  ;  and  when  there,  proposed 
to  him  to  put  the  body  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  for  the  future,  by  bury- 
ing it  in  the  ground,  to  which  with  many  tears  and  thanks  he  willingly 
consented ;  and  1  promised  to  send  out  on  the  following  day  to  md^e 
preparations  for  that  purpose.  When  the  old  man  lifled  up  his  son's 
spear  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  or  rather  of  the  mound  of  snow  contain- 
ing his  mangled  remains,  he  bunt  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  ;  and  fre- 
quently complaining  of  what  the  dogs  had  done,  repeated  quite  in  an 
agony  of  grief  the  name  of  Picooyak.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  1  went 
out  according  to  my  promise,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  burial-place 
by  the  old  man,  who  though  he  scrupulously  avoided  touching  the  body, 
which  was  in  a  more  mutilated  state  than  ever,  directed  that  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  back  and  with  the  head  to  the  northward.  Close  to  the 
grave  lay  his  spear,  some  buttons,  a  string  or  two  of  beads,  and  a  small 
drinking  cup,  all  which  the  old  man  begged  us  to  deposite  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  but  would  by  no  means  handle  himself.  He  made  no 
objection  to  the  body  being  covered  with  the  soil,  which  was  light ;  but 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  I  sent  one  of  our  gentlemen  out  to  per- 
form a  similar  office  for  the  remains  of  Keimooseuk,  her  relations  ob- 
jected to  our  doing  so ;  explaining,  that  when  a  body  was  thus  buried, 
the  stones  ought  to  be  arched  over,  so  as  not  to  rest  upon  it,  a  method 
they  intended,  as  they  said,  to  adopt  in  the  spring.  We  had  reason  to 
believe,  however,  from  the  numerous  human  skulls  foifnd  near  the  huts 
in  the  summer,  that  at  least  in  many  instances  no  such  trouble  is  taken 
with  the  dead  ;  so  that  by  a  combination  of  superstition,  indolence,  and 
indifference,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  animus  besides  dogs  are 
permitted  not  unfrequently  to  feast  upon  them.  This  ok)  man,  however, 
expressed  no  scruples  of  any  kind  ;  was  thankful  and  composed  when 
the  interment  was  completed ;  and  being  afterwards  supplied  by  us 
with  some  clothes  for  himself  and  wife,  removed  to  the  ice  with'the 
rest,  and  as  we  afterwards  found,  existed  on  the  charity  of  some  of  the 
other  Esquimaux. 

The  account  1  gave  of  poor  Kaga  on  my  return  to  the  ships,  induced 
Captain  Lyon  to  send  out  for  her,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  preserving 
her  health,  and  administerin^o  her  comfort  until  she  should  show  some 
symptoms  of  returning  energy,  the  want  of  which  seemed  at  present  to 
be  her  principal  complaint.  She  was  accordingly  lodged  in  Captain 
Lyon's  cabin,  and  together  trith  a  consumptive  looking  boy  named 

*  Crantas,  1. 1»2. 
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JUhwieuk^  who  also  stood  macb  in  need  of  a  warm  and  drj  lodging,  re- 
i^eived  every  possible  kindness  and  attentioD.  The  idea  which  fog- 
gested  itself  respecting  Kaga  was,  that  if,  as  we  began  to  fear,  tt.e  coo- 
dition  of  widows  was  as  destitute  here  as  in  Greenland,  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  endeavoar  to  bring  about  a  match  between  her  acd  Takkee- 
likkeeta ;  the  first  step  towards  which,  was  to  rouse  her  from  her  pre- 
sent  apathy,  and  then  to  give  her  such  a  portion  as  might  add  to  her  ts* 
loe  and  respectability  as  a  wife.  The  grief,  however,  which  TdLkee- 
likkeeta  continued  for  some  time  to  eipress  for  bis  late  loss,  pref|pted 
our  hinting  this  scheme  to  him  for  the  present,  and  in  the  meao  tjiae 
the  other  unfeeling  Esquimaux  were  permitted  to  entertain  any  notion 
they  pleased  respecting  our  intentions  in  bringing  Kaga  to  the  ships ;  for 
a  mere  act  of  chanty  they  either  did  not  or  would  not  onderstaiid  it 
to  be. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  occasional  communication  with  the  distant 
Tillage,  having  given  us  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  bring  Is* 
Dooksioo  into  the  ships,  it  became  evident  that  some  more  systematk  as 
well  as  extensive  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  their  »ck, 
than  we  had  hitherto  thought  of  adopting.  Captain  Lyon's  charity  beiDg 
already  very  highly  taxed  with  a  most  perverse  and  thankless  patient. » 
Kaga  soon  turned  out  to  be,  while  the  Fury's  sick-bay  began  to  swans 
with  lice  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  turn  our  own  sen 
almost  entirely  out  of  it,  1  determined  on  building  a  hospital  within  tbe 
walls  of  our  square,  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  natives  ;  and  hat- 
ing proposed  it  to  the  officers  on  whom  all  the  trouble  would  necesaanlj 
devolve,  a  plan  for  the  building,  medical  attendance,  and  victoallingv* 
immediately  settled,  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  zeal  which  1  cae 
never  forget  A  house  was  accordingly  constructed  with  spars,  (or^i 
snow,  and  canvass,  twelve  feet  square,  having  a  passage  with  twodooft, 
and  containing  five  convenient  bed-places  for  the  sick,  and  a  small  warn- 
ing-stove in  the  eentre.  All  our  people  being  employed  about  it,  Lieti- 
tenant  Nias  completed  the  building  in  a  couple  or  days,  at  no  expesK 
but  that  of  labour  which  conid  in  no  way  be  so  well  employed.  Tb< 
medical  and  other  attendance  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Edwards  tft) 
Skeoch,  and  a  stock  of  sea-horse  meat  laid  in  by  Mr.  Hooper,  to  fofaifk 
any  patients  that  might  be  brought  down  to  the  ships. 

We  to-day  placed  a  Six's  sel^registering  thermometer  in  the  groai^ 
near  the  observatory,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  indices  hem; 
set  at  *6\  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  interesting  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  of  the  earth  during  the  winter,  at  a  much  greater 
depth  than  this,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  it  will  00^5 
be  necessary  to  state  that  it  occupied  twenty-seven  days  to  effect  what 
we  did,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  ten  pick-axes  broken  by  diggtoSj 
After  the  first  twenty  inches,  where  the  soil  was  quito  loose,  the  grocct- 
was  literally  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  so  that  each  blow  of  the  pick-si^ 
brought  off  only  a  few  splinters  accompaiiled  by  some  white  dost.  A4 
only  one  man  could  have  room  to  work  at  a  time,  another  loot  in  depth 
would  probably  have  occupied  two  or  three  weeks  more  in  completirz. 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre* 
tent  hi^  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  deposite  the  tbermoneter  so^ 
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close  up  the  hole.  The  mercury  in  the  harometer  once  more  stood 
as  high  as  30  52  inches  to-day,  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  N.  E; 
and  we  had  fine  weather  for  two  or  three  succeeding  days. 

To  gire  some  idea  of  the  number  of  deer  killed  by  the  Esquimaux  at 
the  proper  season,  I  may  here  state  that  I  to-day  counted  on  a  girdle 
worn  round  the  waist  by  Toolooak's  mother,  twenty-nine  ears  of  that 
animal,  which  had  all  been  procured  by  this  young  man's  own  exertions 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer.  His  own  game  of  this  kind  must 
therefore  have  amounted  to  at  least  fifteen  deer,  and  his  mother  almost 
constantly  wore  the  girdle  as  a  proud  trophy  of  her  son's  exploits. 
There  are  few  mothers  indeed  who  might  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son 
as  Toolooak,  who  on  longer  acquaintance  quite  maintained  his  former 
character,  of  possessing  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head  smd 
heart. 

On  the  Ctfa,  Kooeetseek  being  convalescent,  was  discharged  from  our 
siok-bay,  and  sent  on  a  sledge  to  the  huts,  where  he  soon  after  re- 
gtiined  the  flesh  he  had  lost,  and  was  as  well  as  ever.  He  had  scarcely 
left  us  when  our  expected  patient,  Innooksioo,  arrived  with  his  lyife, 
two  young  children,  and  all  the  worldly  property  they  possessed,  and 
was  comfortably  established  in  the  hospital.  This  man,  who,  when  in 
health,  was  one  of  the  most  lusty  and  vigorous  in  the  tribe,  was  now  so 
much  reduced  by  illness  that  bis  face  could  scarcely  be  recognised. 
He  was  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  sledge  of  old  Nannow,  who  also  ac- 
companied him,  and  continued  throughout  his  illness  to  visit  him  occa- 
sionally. 

On  the  8th  a  trifling  circumstance  occurred,  which,  however,  as  it  ex- 
hibits a  trait  of  Esquimaux  character,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  re- 
lating. A  queer  old  woman,  one  of  our  Winter  Island  acquaintance, 
brought  back  unasked  a  silver  thimble  which  Mr.  Skeoch  suspected 
her  having  stolen  out  of  his  cabin  a  day  or  two  before.  She  now,  with- 
out reserve,  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it,  but  laughingly  told  him, 
that,  finding  it  much  too  small  for  her  finger,  she  had  honestly  returned 
it,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  some  beads  in 
exchange  for  it.  Their  pilferifigs  had  hitherto  been  so  rare  and  so  tri- 
fling, that  we  could  easily  wink  at  this  piece  of  petty  larceny,  which 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  its  own  compensation,  by  the  humours  «f  the 
old  lady's  conceit  in  confessing  it. 

Among  the  traits  in  these  people's  disposition,  and  the  peculiarities 
in  the  history  of  their  social  dealings  with  one  another,  which  our  pre- 
sent intercourse  served  to  discover  to  us,  was  the  circumstance  of  theift 
being  divided  into  two  or  three  parties,  which,  though  never  absolutely 
quarrelling,  were  still  on  no  very  cordial  terms  of  intimacy.  This  par- 
ty-feeling, and  the  jealousies  excited  by  it,  were  conspicuous  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  and  once  displayed  themselves  on  a  subject  the  least 
likely  of  any  to  have  given  uneasiness  to  an  Esquimaux.  One  day  when*  ' 
Mr.  Hooper  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  huts  to  cater  for 
our  Esquimaux  patients,  and  had  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
meat,  he  happened  in  the  evening  to  tell  Innooksioo,  who  was  just  then 
regaining  an  enormous  appetite,  of  his  good  success  in  this  way  ;  the  lat- 
ter anxiously  asked  of  whom  the  meat  had  been  proeured,  and  being 
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told  that  it  was  Pootooalook,  declared  that  be  would  never  eat  a  bit  of 
it.  Vexatious  as  this  sprt  of  prejudice  was  likely  to  prove  to  us,  Mr. 
Hooper  fortunately  pretended  to  assent  to  it ;  and  Innooksioo  having 
thus  satisfied  his  party -feeling,  wisely  permitted  it  to  have  no  further 
influence,  and  avoiding  all  further  questions  on  the  subject,  had  1q  a 
few  days  demolished  his  full  share  of  l^ootooalook's  meat. 
Thug,  conscience  freed  from  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

Some  other  prejudices  eiihibited  by  these  people  were  not  to^be  so 
easily  compromised,  and  therefore  occasioned  greater  trouble.  The 
sick  must  on  no  account  see  each  other,  nor,  except  in  particular  cases 
as  before  mentioned  at  Winter  Island,  be  seen  by  any  other  person,  al- 
ways, however,  excepting  Kabloonas^  to  whom  the  prohibition  did  not 
seem  to  extend.  The  using  of  a  sick  person's  drinking-cup,  knife,  or 
other  utensil  by  a  second  individual,  was  sure  to  be  vehemently  ex- 
claimed against,  the  invalid  being  always  the  first  to  make  the  objection. 
We  had  therefore  to  furnish  a  separate  set  of  things  for  each  person, 
and  Innooksioo  was  so  unhappy  while  the  boiler  of  the  stove,  which 
held  several  gallons,  was  used  for  thawing  snow  for  another  person's 
consumption  as  well  as  his  own,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
allowing  his  wife  to  burn  her  own  lamp,  and  thus  provide  him  with  wa- 
ter at  the  expense  of  nearly  a  gallon  of  our  oil  per  day.  One  day,  how- 
ever, this  prejudice  received  a  very  necessary  and  serviceable  check. 
Mr.  Skeocb  while  pouring  out  some  medicine  into  a  little  glass  measure 
used  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  which  could  not  be  changed  for 
any  other,  observed  Innooksioo  beginning  to  acquaint  the  other  patient, 
for  whom  the  draught  was  intended,  that  he  bad  been  drinking  out  of  the 
same  vessel.  Mr.  Skeoch  perceiving  the  absolute  necessity  of  opposing 
him  in  this  instance,  immediately,  and  with  great  seriousness,  threaten^ 
to  beat  him  if  he  dared  to  say  another  word.  The  other  man  hating 
in  part  overheard  from  behind  his  screen  what  had  been  going  on,  asked 
Innook*<i.'o^  some  question  before  he  would  put  the  vessel  to  his  lips, 
but  Mr.  Skeoch's  threat  having  entirely  closeid  those  of  Innooksioo,  no 
answer  was  returned,  the  medicine  •was  drank  without  further  heaiti- 
tion,  and  this  point  once  for  all  effectually  gained. 

These  and  several  other  fancies  of  the  Esquimaux  combined*  as  m^ 
be  supposed,  to  ren4er  the  hospital  duties  no  sinecure  to  those  eng^- 
ed  in  performing  them  ;  and  in  thus  noticing  occurrences  in  themselvfls 
perhaps  so  trivial  and  unimportant,  I  have  had  in  view  the  doable  ob- 
ject of  illustrating  the  character  and  disposition  of  these  people,  and  of 
»doingall  the  justice  in  my  power  to  those  gentleipen  who,  with  unabat- 
ed patience  and  assiduity,  continued  to  combat  every  difficulty,  resolv- 
ed if  possible  to  cure  the  Esquimaux  even  in  spite  of  themselves. 

While  such  were  the  difficulties  attending  the  management  of  our  pub- 
lic infirmary.  Captain  Lyon  had  suffered  his  full  shafe  of  annoyance  froa 
'the  frowardness  of  Kaga,  who,  to  the  usual  unthankfulness  of  the  Esqu- 
maux  disposition,  unfortunately  added  a  degree  of  self-willed  perverse- 
nessthat  rendered  her  wholly  intractable,  and  wore  out  the  patience  of 
all  that  were  concerned  in  attending  upon  her.  Her  strength  and  spi- 
rits were  now  so  much  restored  that  she  could  sing  when  not  too  sulky. 
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and  had  made  for  herself  a  fear-nought  jacket,  of  which  she  stood  much 
in  need,  so  that  it  was  determined  to  send  her  hack  to  the  village ; 
Nuyakka^  a  man  noted  for  his  respectability,  and  who  said  that  his  wife 
was  Kaga's  sister,  having  promised  to  lodge  and  feed  the  widow  in  Jiis 
own  hut.  She  was  therefore  sent  back  on  the  1 0th  upon  Captain  Lyon's 
sledge,  having  first  expressed  her  gratitude  by  stealing  a  knife,  which 
was  found  concealed  under  her  jacket  at  the  moment  of  her  departure. 

Toolemak,  who  came  to  the  ships  to-day,  was  extremely  low  and  de- 
jected on  account  of  Noogloo's  death,  and  it  was  often  remarked  after- 
wards, that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  spoke  of  that  young 
man.  He  went  several  times  into  the  hospital,  asked  Innooksioo  a 
number  of  questions  respecting  his  lodging  and  other  accommodations,  of 
which  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  see  the  full  value,  and  sufficient 
candour  to  thank  us  very  heartily  for  our  attentions.  This  man  fur- 
nished the  only  instance  that  came  under  our  notice,  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  superiority  acknowledged  by  the  Esquimaux.  To  Toole- 
mak's  opinion  and  wishes  many  of  the  others  unquestionably  paid  con- 
siderable deference,  and  he  appeared  in  many  instances  to  be  so  much 
better  furnished  with  food  than  the  rest,  that  he  undoubtedly  drew  oc- 
casional supplies  from  several  of  the  tribe.  This  distinction,  which 
went  no  farther  than  I  have  related,  and  for  which  he  was  of  course  in- 
debted to  his  professional  merits,  was  after  all  confined  to  a  certain 
party ;  the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  always  listening  with  extreme  satis- 
faction to  any  thing  that  might  be  said  to  Toolemak's  disadvantage,  and 
evidently  triumphing  in  his  disgrace. 

The  Esquimaii^  had  about  this  time  killed  several  sea-horses,  and 
meat  was  abundant  at  the  village.  %>  They  also  killed  several  bears  in  the 
course  of  the  winter;  amounting  in  all  to  eight  or  ten,  in  the  space  of  six 
9r  seven  months ;  but  noqe  of  those  animals  had  been  seen  near  the  ships 
on  account  of  our  distance  from  the  Open  water. 

A  brother  of  Innooksioo's  called  Toofooak,  a  lad  about  the  same  age 
as  oup  young  friend  of  that  name,  came  to  the  ships  to-day  with  a 
severe  gash  in  his  leg,  accidently  inflicted  by  his  own  knife ;  and  the 
wound  proving  a  deep  one  and  much  inflamed,  Mr.  Edwards  recom- 
mended his  being  received  into  the  hospital.  Here,  however,  we  had 
fp  encounter  a  fresh  series  of  perverseness  ;  for  even  his  brother  ob- 
jected to  his  coming  into  the  same  aparto^ent,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  we  contrivod  to  get  httn  established  there.  Innook- 
sioo, upon  the  whole,  however,  proved  a  good  and  tractable  patient 
enough.  Some  of  his  tricks  were  laughable  because  quite  inoffensive  ; 
among  which  was  a  t^bit  of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
every  body  that  went  into  the  hospital,  by  complaining  of  his  stomach 
being  empty,  his  cheeks  fallen  in,  and  in  short,  if  his  story  could  be  told 
in  plain  English,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  His  daily  es- 
tablished allowance  of  solid  meat  was  at  this  time  from  four  to  fiv^ 
pounds,  to  which  was  generally  added  from  one  to  two  or  three  pounds 
more  as  presents  from  his  friends ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  Finding,  however,  that  no  plea  of 
his  could  induce  Mr.  Hooper  to  depart  from  the  regjular  system,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  Kabloonas^eceived  his  piteous  tale  with  a  laugh,  in 
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which,  bj-tbe-bje,  his  wife  iDvariablj  joined,  be  at  length  ceased  hit 
anjast  and  needless  soUcitations. 

«  Some  of  oar  people  going  out  to  the  hots  on  the  I2tb,  found  that 
Noyakka  had  so  ill  performed  his  promise  respecting  Ks^,  that  he  had 
already  dismissed  her  from  his  own  apartment,  and  either  from  decency's 
or  conscience  sake,  had  bailt  her  a  small  one  commonicatiDg  with  the 
passage  of  his  own.  Whether  ihe  perrerse  hnmonrs  of  Kaga,  or  the 
caprice  or  inhumanity  of  Nayakka  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  change, 
we  could  not  discover;  but' perhaps  each  of  these  had  sonle  share  io 
her  removal.  As  however,  she  was  well  clothed  with  the  things  she 
had  received  from  the  Hecla,  and  Noyakka,  as  it  appeared,  still  coflti- 
naed  to  feed  her,  we  could  only  look  on  and  see  how  she  was  to  be  dis* 
posed  of. 

On  the  15th,  tome  remarkable  clouds  were  banging  over  the  open 
water  to  the  eastward,  appearing  like  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  curling 
into  rounded  and  almost  circular  forms.  This  peculitlaty  we  never  ob- 
served at  any  other  time,  though  there  was  constantly  a  ''  water-sky" 
intha  t  direction,  consisting  of  a  general  and  diffused  darkness,  vaned 
occasionally  by  numerous  vertical  columns  of''  frost  smoke." 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Edwards,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  huts,  found  a  young 
inan  named  Kooeetseearioo  so  ill,  that  he  thoqght  it  better  to  risk  bring- 
ing him  in,  than  to  incur,  what  now  appeared  almost  certain,  his  dying 
if  he  remained  at  the  village.  Mr.  Edwards  afterwards  inquired  for 
Kaga,  and  was  shown  into  her  hut,  in  which  however  there  was  so  little 
light  and  so  contaminated  an  atmosphere,  that  he  could  neither  see  any 
person  nor  breathe  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Haviiifg  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  wretched  inmate  to  look  up,  though  without  being 
able  to  draw  from  her  any  answer  to*his  questionst  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  longer  in  the  but,  and  could  not  therefore  asceHain 
whether  she  laboured  under  any  specific  complaint,  though  her  ap« 
pearance  seemed  to  indicate  thaft  she  was  now  i|l,  if  not  utterly  abandon- 
ed. On  the  following  day,  therefore,  when  1  went  out  to  bring  Koo- 
eetseearioo "on  board,  1  made  another  effort  to  ascertain  this  nnfoitunate 
crcature^s  real  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  1  had  arranged  about  the  young 
man's  removal,  went  into  Nuyakka's  hut,  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
her.  On  asking  bis  wife  to  show  me  Kaga's  apartment,  she  laughed  ra- 
ther sneeringly,  but  ^id  not  comply  with  my  request ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  little  Shega,  who  was  by  at  the  time,  and  immediately  oflered 
herself  as  my  guide,  1  should  not  easily  have  accomplished  my  object 
Being  preceded,  however,  byjhis  gopd-natured  child,  I  crept  on  bands 
and  knees  through  a  narrow  low  passage  about  ten  feet  long,  at  the  end 
6f  which  she  pointed  still  onwards,  and  producing  a  knife,  brought  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  fell  to  work  in  removing  a  large  slab  of  snow 
that  covered  the. door-way.  Shega  thenoretired,  and  I  with  much  dif- 
ficulty pushed  myself  forward  through  the  low  and  narrow  entrance. 
The  misery  which  now  presented  itself  to  my  view  was  such,  thai 
though  it  will  not  easily  be  efiaced  from  my  memory,  1  am  at  a  Iom  to 
convey  by  description  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  The  hut  was  constructed 
of  snow  in  the  usual  form,  but  without  a  window ;  and  the  light  of  a  mis- 
erable single.wicked  lamp  was  just  sufficient  to  intercept  the  daylight 
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by  blackemng  the  roof,  to  fill  the  apartment  with  smoke,  and  to  render 
the  Wretchedness  as  well  as  ''the  darkness  visible."  The  diameter  of 
this  habitation  was  about  six  feet,  and  its  height  frotn  four  to  five.  At 
one  end  of  the  bed-place  lay  the  wretched  Kaga,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
that  seemed  to  have  cofoae  from  her  mouth,  frozen,  together  with  part 
of  her  hair,  along  the  front  of  the  bank  of  snow  that  formed  the  bed* 
place.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  her  attention^  in  the 
course  of  which  I  began  to  doubt  whether  she  still  lived,  she  at  length, 
with  much  -apparent  difficulty,  turned  her  head  and  exhibited  a  face 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognise.  Her  eyes  were  now  much 
dosed,  and  even  the  half-smothered  flame  of  a  single  wick  in  the  lamp 
near  her  head  seemed  oppressive  to  her  sight.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  information  respecting  her  bodily  complaints,  1  asked  her  several 
questions ;  but  her  answers,  when  she  made  any,  were  uttered  in  so 
^ow  and  indistinct  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable 
of  them.  Beginnifig  now  seriously  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  offensive 
atmosphere  of  the  hut,  which,  if  the  nature  of  it  could  be  described, 
would  be  little  less  disgusting  in  the  description  than  in  the  reality,  1 
was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  this  scene  of  human  wretchedness, 
which  exceeded  any  thing  my  imagination  could  possibly  have  pictured. 
On  my  returning  to  JSTeiseak,  the  wife  of  Nuyakka,  and  reproaching  her 
with  the  diabolical  inhumanity  of  thus  leaving  her  sister  to i  perish,  she 
made  some  excuse  which  1  did  not  understand,  but  treated  the  whole 
matter  with  a  degree  of  levity  and  indifference,  of  which  it  is  painful 
to  think  any  huipan  creature  capable  on  such  an  occasion.  Placing 
Kooeetseearioo  on  my  sledge,  I  npw  set  off  for  the  ships  in  no  very 
good  humour  with  the  humane  qualities  of  the  Esquimaux. 

On  my  return  on  board,  strongly  impressed  with  the  misery  I  had 
just  witnessed,  I  naturally  beg;m  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
lieve it,  and  1  well  knew  that  1  should  not  want  assistance  in  executing 
any  plan  that  might  with  this  view  be  adopted.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, were  not  a  few  ;  for  besides  the  indelicacy  of  a  sick,  helpless, 
and  perverse  woman  being  attended  solely  by  men,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  build  a  separate  apartment  for  her  reception,  as  In- 
nooksioo,  we  were  well  aware,  wojuld  not  have  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital an  hoar  after  her  admission  there.  Indeed,  it  was  not  without 
some  coaxing,  and  more  threatening,  that  hewould  allow  Kooeetsee- 
arioo to  be  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  Determined,  how- 
eve^,  to  make  an  effort  to  save  this  unfortunate  wretch,  who  was  evi- 
dently doomed  by  her  own  country-people  to  a  lingering  but  certain 
death,  a  separate  hut  was  erected,  communicating  with  the  passage  of 
the  hospital,  and  a  vfflunteer  found  among  the  ship's  company  to  atten4 
exclusively  to  her ;  while  every  other  necessary  arrangement  was  made^ 
ibr  her  reception  by  the  officers  I  have  before  mentioned  as  so  hu- 
manely taking  upon  themselves  this  trouble. 

On  the  following  day  Air.  Crozier  went  out  to  bring  her  on  board, 
and  on  unroofing  the  hut  to  remove  her  to  the  sledge,  found,  as  we  sus- 
pected, that  she  had  been  robbed  of  almost  every  thing.  When  lodged 
in  her  new  apartment,  where  there  was  light  and  room  to  examine  her 
condition,  little  hope  appeared  of  poor  Kaga's  recovery ;  her  debili- 
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tated  state  being  such  at  to  impiy*the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  the  ti* 
tal  powers,  and  her  body  reduced  io  the  short  space  of  a  few  dajs  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  To  shorten  a  story  which  there  is  little  indacement  to 
prolong,  Kaga  breathed  her  last  on  the  followinjs  da^,  which  event  there 
would  have  been  no  charity  in  lamenting,  determined  as  her  country- 
people  were  to  let  her  ultimately  perish.  Nor  was  her  removal  to  the 
ships  at  all  to  be  regretted  ;  for  if  it  were  only  to  give  the  body  a  de« 
cent  and  secure  burial,  something  might  be  considered  as  thus  gained. 
On  examination  after  death,  she  was  found  to  have  lost  ever}f  tooth  in 
her  upper  jaw,  and  her  gums  and  the  roof  of  her  mouth  were  quite 
black  with  disease,  so  that  whatever  supphes  might  latterly  have  been 
afforded  her  she  could  not  eat,  and  her  stomach  being  quite  empty* 
starvation  was  probably  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Haying  publicly 
made  known  her  death  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  allowed  the  body  to  re- 
main unburied  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  something  towards  her  burial,  we  placed  her  remains  in  a 
grave  near  the  observatory,  together  with  her  lamp,  the  only  residua 
of  her  original  property.  Not  an  inquiry  was  afterwards  made  about 
her  ;  and  Nuyakka  now  disclaimed  any  relationship  to  her,  though  he 
had  before  asserted  that  she  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  had  at  least  ta- 
citly admitted  her  claim  upon  them,  by  effering  to  tajce  her  into  his  but 
Thus  perished  a  joung  woman  not  more  than  three-and-twenty  yean 
of  age,  the  victim  of  the  barbarous  policy  or  savage  inhumanity  of  her 
own  countrymen  !  There  is  something  peculiarly  unpleasant  in  relating 
facts  which  degrade  and  discredit  humaii  nature ;  but  he  who  professes 
faithfully  to  delineate  the  character  and  disposition  of  a  people,  must  be 
careful  not  to  mutilate  facts,  or  to  palliate  errors,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  pleasing  picture. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  the  rest  of  February, 
which  month  it  was  gratifying  to  find  presented,  as  to  temperature,  a  si* 
milar  anomaly  with  January,  the  mean  being  only  — 20^4 1»  which  if 
probably  a  high  one  for  this  latitbde. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Esquimaux  were  excluded  from  the  Fury  ibr 
some  hoitfs,  on  accdunt  of  a  shovel  having  been  stolen  from  alongnde 
the  preceding  day.  Soon  after  this,  Oo-oo'took^  a  middle  aged  man,  who 
had  seldom  visited  the  ships,  was  in  Mr.  Skeoch's  cabin,  when  that  gen- 
tleman explained  to  him  the  reason  of  his  countrymen  being  refused  ad- 
mittance ;  upon  this  he  became  much  agitated,  trembled  exceedioglVi 
and  complained  of  being  cold.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  thoi^t 
Mr.  Skeoch  had  dived  into  his  thoughts  ;  for  hastening  upon  deck,  be 
was  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  detected  in  bringing  back  the  lost  sW 
fel  from  the  place  where  be  had  buried  it  behindTour  wall.  A  day  or 
^wo  before  this  occurrence,  Captain  Lyon  had  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar,  recovered  a  knife  that  had  been  stolen  froih  him,  for  which,  by 
way  of  punishment,  the  offender  was  consigned  to  solitary  confinement 
for  some  hours  in  the  Flecla's  coal-hole.  As,  however,  the  Elsquimaax 
only  laughed  at  this, as  a  very  good  joke,  and  as  the  time  was  shortly 
coming  when  numerous  loose  stores  must  be  exposed  upon  the  ice  near 
the  ships,  1  determined  to  make  use  of  the  present  well-authenticated 
instance  of  theft,  in  trying  the  effect  of  some  more  serious  penalty. 
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The  delinquent  was  therefore  put  down  into  the  Fury^s  store-room 
passage,  and  cldsely  confined  there  for  several  hours ;  when  having 
collected  several  of  the  natives  on  hoard  the  Fury,  I'ordered  hiod  to  be 
stripped  and  seized  up  in  their  presence,  and  to  receive  a  dozen  Iti^bes 
on  the  hack  with  a  cat-o'*nine-tails.  The  instant  this  was  over,  bis 
countrymen  called  out  very  earnestly,  *<  Timun,  timunna,"  (Thjii*s 
right,  that's  right,)  and  seemed  much  relieved  from  the  frisht  they  had 
before  been  in  while  the  fate  of  th^  thief  seemed  douhtrul ;  but  in  three 
minutes  after  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  near  the  ships,  for  they 
hurried  off  to  the  huts  as  fast  as  their  legs  and  sledges  could  cari^  them. 
This  example  proved  just  what  we  desired  ;  in  less  than  eisht-and- 
forty  hourff,  men,  women,  and  children  came  to  the  ships  with  the  same 
confidence  as  before,  always  abusing  Oo-oo-took,  pronouociog  them- 
selves and  us  uncommonly  food  people,  but  evidently  more  cautious 
than  before  of  really  incurnng  our  displease.  The  occurrenca  jtist 
related,  instead  of  being  slaced  to  the  account  of  these  people's  bad 
prapimsities,  rather  served  to  remind  us  of  the  rareness  ot  such  occur- 
rences, and  therefore  to  furnish  fresh  proof  of  thair  general  hooesty. 
It  can,  indeed,  bo  scarcely  doubted,  that  few,  if  any  savages  woold 
have  withstood  so  many  temptationi  to  dishonesty  as  these  ^nimaux 
bad  for  months  together  been  exposed  to,  without  a  single  instance  of 
theft  occurring. 

This  incident  explained  in  some  degree  the  meaning  of  the  custom 
before  mentioned,  of  stroking  down  the  front  of  their  jackets  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  we  observed  them  practise  here  on  our  first 
acquaintance.  Oo-oo-took  did  this  so  frequently  at  the  times  when  he 
was  most  frightened,  and  also  the  other  ffsquimiiux  dunog  his  punish* 
ment,  that  little  doubt  remained  of  its  being  in  part  meant  to  imply  sab* 
mission. 

The  Esquimaux  were  about  this  time  rather  badly  off  for  food,  ia 
consequence  of  the  winds  having  of  late  been  unfavourable  for  tbetr 
fishery ;  but  this  had  only  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  the  coarse  of 
the  wmter,  and  never  so  much  as  to  occasion  any  great  distress.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  meat  which  they  procur«d  betweea 
the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  April,  was  sufficient  to  have  furnished 
about  double  the  population  of  working  people,  who  were  moderate 
eaters,  and  had  any  idea  of  providing  for  a  future  day  ;  but  to  iedivi^ 
duals  who  can  demolish  four  or  five  pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  at  least  ten 
in  the  course  of  a  day,*  and  who  never  bestow  a  thought  on  to-nor* 

*  Lf St  It  fhould  be  thouf^ht  that  thU  account  Is  exAgf^arated,  I  may  hmrf  stiu  tlmt 
M  a  matler  of  curiosity,  we  one  day  tried  how  much  u  Ud  scnrccly  full  i^rowa,  woold. 
If  freely  su|H>Ued,  consume  in  this  way.  The  under mt^ntioncd  nrtides  were  wcigh«d 
bftfof  e  being  given  to  him ;  he  was  twenty  houni  in  getting  through  them,  and  car- 
laliily  did  not  consider  the  quantity  extraord|»ftry. 

tbM.  ot, 

8ea-hors«/esh,  hard  frosen 4    4 

Ditto,  boiled 4    4 

Bread  and  bread«dust 1  12 

Total  of  solids    ....    10    4 
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row,  at  leasl  with  the  view  to  provide  for  it  hy  economy,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  tupply  which  could  secure  them  from  occasional  scarcity.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and  fasting  to  which  the  glut- 
tony and  improvrdence  of  these  people  so  constantly  subject  them,  may 
have  occasioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved  fatal  during  the  win- 
ter; and  on  this  account  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at 
the  general  success  of  their  fishery.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  a  particular . 
occasion  of  great  plenty,  one  or  two  individuals  were  seen  lying  in  the 
huts  so  distended  by  the  quantity  of  meat  they  had  eaten,  that  they  were 
unable  to  move,  and  were  steering  considerable  pain  arising  solely 
from  this  cause.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  probable  rea- 
son for  the  lamentable  proportion  of  deaths  that  took  place  during  our 
stay  at  Igloolik,  while,  during  a  season  of  nearlv  equal  severitv,  and  of 
much  greater  privation  as  to  food,  at  Winter  Island,  not  a  single  death 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  their  general  plenty,  there  were  times  ia 
the  course  of  this  wintep^as  well  as  the  last,  when  our  bread-dust  was 
of  real  service  to  them,  and  they  were  always  particularly  desirous  of 
obtaining  it  for  their  younger  children.  They  distinguished  this  kind 
of  food  by  the  name  of  kanibroot,  and  biscuit  or  soft  bread  by  that  of 
shegalak^  the  literal  meaning  of  which  terms  we  never  could  discover, 
but  supposed  them  to  have  some  reference  to  their  respective  quali- 
ties. 

Our  lengthened  acquaintance  with  the  Esquimaux  and  their  language, 
which  a  second  winter  passed  among  them  afforded,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  occasionally  explaining  to  them,  in  some  measure,  in  what 
direction  our  country  lay,  and  of  giving  them  some  idea  of  its  distance, 
climate,  population,  and  productions.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  people  had  imbibed  any  correct  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
rank  possessed  by  some  individuals  among  us;  and  when  at  length  they 
came  into  this  idea,  they  naturally  measured  our  respective  importance 
by  the  riches  they  supposed  each  to  possess.  The  ships  they  consi- 
dered, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  belong  to  Captain  Lyon  and  myself 
and  on  this  account  distinguished  them  by  the  names  of  Lyon'Oomiak 
and  Faree-oomiak;  but  they  believed  that  the  boats  and  other  parts  of 
the  furniture  were  the  property  of  various  other  individuals  among  as; 
they  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  seriously  assured  that 
Beither  the  one  nor  the  other  belonged  to.  any  of  us,  but  to  a  much  rich- 
er and  more  powerful  person,  to  whom  we  all  paid  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, and  at  whose  command  we  had  come  to  visit  and  enrich  the  In- 
uueet.  Ewerat,  on  account  of  his  steadiness  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  any  thing  relating  to  Kabloonas, 
was  particularly  fit  to  receive  information  of  this  nature ;  and  a  general 
chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side,  immediate- 
ly conveyed  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  distance  we  had  come,  and  the 
% ' ^ 

The  fluids  were  ia  fair  proportion,  viz.  * 

Rich  gravy  soup H  P*"*» 

Raw  spirits 3  wine-glasses. 

Strong  grog 1  tumbler. 

Water 1  gallon  1  pint. 
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direction  in  which  oar  home  lay.  This  and  similar  information  was  re- 
ceired  by  Ewerat  and  bis  wife  with  the  most  ea^r  astonishment  and 
interest,  not  merely  displayed  in  the  '*  hei-ya!"  which  constitutes  the 
usual  extent  of  Csquimaux  admiration,  but  evidently  enlarging  their 
notions  respecting  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  creatinii;  in  them 
ideas  which  could  never  before  have  entered  their  minds.  By  way  of 
trying  their  inclinations,  I  asked  th^m  if  they  would  consent  to  leave 
their  own  country,  and,  taking  with  them  their  children,  go  to  live  in 
ours,  where  they  would  see  no  more  Inuueet^  and  never  eat  any  more 
seal  or  walrus.  To  all  this  they  willingly  agreed,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity ;  Togolat  adding  in  an  eropha- 
ti<;  manner,  *^  Shagloo  ooagoot  nao*^  (we  do  not  tell  a  falsehood,)  an  ex- 
pression of  peculiar  force  among  them.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  asiented  to  this  proposal  made  me  almost  repent  my  curiosity,  and 
1  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying,  that  the  great  personage 
of  whom  1  had  spoked,  would  not  be  pleased  at  my  taking  them  home, 
without  having  first  obtained  his  permission.  Information  of  the  kind 
alluded  to  was  subsequently  given  to  many  of  the  other  Esquimaux,  some 
of  whom  could  at  length  pronounce  the  name  of  **  King  Geoige,"  so 
as  to  be  tolerably  intelligible. 

On  the  8th,  Innooksioo,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  complaint, 
and  had  almost  regained  his  former  strength  and  looks,  left  ut  for  the 
huts  on  Nannow's  sledge.  The  impatience  of  these  people  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air  the  moment  they  are  free  from  pain,  is  always  extreme, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  difiicu^ies  ot  completing  their  cure. 
Kooeetseearioo  was  just  at  this  time  sufifering  from  a  relapse  occasion- 
ed by  this  impatience,  to  which  was  now  added  a  new  cause  of  disqoie- 
ttide,  produced  bv  the  anticipation  of  Innooksioo's  departure,  and  the 
fear  of  sleeping  kexeeme  ^alone)  in  the  hospitaL  The  Apprehensions 
which  he  expressed  on  this  subject  were  so  great,  that  we  determine 
to  remove  him  into  our  sick-bay,  as  he  W|is  now  our  only  patient;  biH 
this  was  done  on  condition  of  his  drinking  as  much  lemon-juice  as  he 
was  desired,  some  pretty  unequivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy  having  now 
appeared  in  him.  Innooksioo  behaved  ver^  well  at  his  departure, 
thanked  some  of  our  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  to  him  with  great 
appearance  of  cordiality,  and  in  short,  left  us  exactly  as  we  could  have 
wished. 

A  number  of  walruses,  and  of  the  seals  of  both  kinds,  caught  by  the 
Esquimaux  about  this  time,  were  observed  to  be  with  young,  which 
circumstance  we  had  also  noticed  at  the  same  season  the  preceding 
year.  Captain  Lyon  procured  the  head  of  a  small  walrus,  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  having*  three  tusks,  all  very  short,  but  two  of  them 
close  together  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw,  and  placed  one  behind  the 
other.  On  the  1 2th,  two  families  of  Esquimaux  ten  Igloolik  for  Arlag- 
nuk,  a  part  of  the  land  to  the  southward,  and  near  Ping-it-kalik,  where 
the  walruses  were  said  to  be  abundant.  Other  families  sooo  d\er  re- 
moved to  this  station,  towards  which  the  tide  of  emigration  seemed  now 
to  be  turned,  and  before  the  close  of  March,  about  fifty  individuals 
had  fixed  their  abode  there.  In  these  movements,  necessity  may,  dur- 
ing the  winter  have  considerable  share ;  but  in  the  summer,  it  u  per- 
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haps  only  the  love  of  change,  for  which  most  savages  are  distinguished, 
thtit  can  induce  them  to  leave  Igloolik,  the  shores  of  v?hicb,  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  would  easily  supply  a  population,  even  of 
Esquimaux,  ten  times  greater  than  theirs  with  food  in  profuse  abun- 
dance. 

The  weather  was  now  so  pleaSapti  and  the  temperature  in  the  sun  so 
comfortahle  to  the  feelings,  when  a  shelter  could  be  found  from  the 
windy  that  we  set  up  various  games  for  the  people,  such  as  cricket, 
foot-ball,  and  quoit's,  which  some  of  them  played  for  many  hours  dur- 
ing the  day.  There  is  a  certain  sallowness  in  the  looks  of  people  living 
much  by  candle-light,  which  was  always  very  perceptible  in  our  offi- 
cers and  men  during  the  winter,  but  which  wore  off  generally  with  the 
returning  spring.  The  sun  now  indeed,  brgan  to  be  somewhat  glaring 
and  oppressive  to  the  eyes,  on  first  coming  into  daylight ;  and  before 
the  end  of  March,  some  crape  was  issued  to  be  worn  as  veils,  a  protec- 
tion of  which  most  persons  were  already  glad  to  avail  themselves.  A 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  south  side  of  the  observatory  on 
the  1 4th,  indicated  t18%  while  another  suspended  freely  without  any 
shelter  from  the  windf  stood  at  zeto^  that  in  the  shade  being  at  —  9**  at 
the  time. 

The  mercury  in  the  barometer  rose  to  30.84  inches  at  ten  P.  M. 
this  day,  being  nearly  the  highest  indication  of  this  instrument  we  had 
ever  registered  in  the  poldr  regions*.  This  occurred  with  light  winds 
betvV^een  the  north  and  east,  and  a  cl^r  sky,  except  about  the  western 
horizon^  over  which  a  dense  darkish  cloud  hung  during  the  whole  day 
At  night,  indeed,  when*the  mercury  stood  the  highest,  we  experienced 
for  the  first  time  this  season  a  dense  fog,  which  for  several  hours  ob- 
scured objects  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  Tfie 
mercury  rel!  very  gradually  from  this  time,  but  so  slowly  that  it  had  not 
reached  thirty  inches  till  noon  on  the  22d,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time,  we  enjoyed  delightful  weather. 

Mr.  Mogg  having  accompanied  some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  (heir  fish- 
ing excursions  to  the  margin  of  the  land-ice,  in  hopes  of  shooting  ^ome 
dovekies  which  they  reported  to  be  numerous  there,  found  that  a  floe 
of  young  ice  too  weak  to  bear  their  weight,  had  lately  formed,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  getting  to  the  water.  A  number  of  sea-horses  being 
seen  on  the  sea- ice  beyond  this,  the  Esquimaux  in  their  anxiety  to  ap- 
proach them,  as  a  last  .resource,  tried  the  strength  of  the  ice  by  putting 
a  young  dog  upon  it,  by  which  they  nearly  drowned  the  little  animal, 
^without  at  length  succeeding  in  their  endeavours. 

On  the  21st,  a  woman  named  Ootooguak,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  very  weak  ^tate,  and  had  been  gradually  sinking  for 
some  days  past,  died,  without  struggle  or  apparent  pain  of  any  kind.  A 
short  time  before  her  death,  of  the  approach  of  which,  both  she  and  her 
husband  were  well  a^vare,  she  took  Mr.  Skeoch's  hand,  and  grasping 
it  betvveen  hers  with  all  the  strength  she  then  possessed,  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  as  an  evident  acknowledgement  of  his  attention  to  her.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  such  an  acknowledgment,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this.    Ootooguak,  had  she  recovered,  would,  it  is  to  be 

•  The  mercury  stood  at  80.86  inches  at  Melville  Island,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1829. 
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ieared,  neyer  have  evioced  ^r  gratitude  in  so  feelibg  and  noeqniToeil 
a  ms^Doer;  bat  when  death  drew  near,  aod  the  things  of  the  world  be* 
gan  to  lose  their  value,  the  better  feelings  of  our  cominon  natore  al 
ODce  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  savage  character 
was  lost  in  the  awfulness  of  the  approaching  crisis.  Her  husband  who 
observed  her  take  Mr.  Skeoch's  hand,  and  had  throughout  her  illness 
watched  her  with  udremitting  attention,  was  much  affected  by  this  laat 
act  of  his  wife,  and  with  many  tears  earnestly  repeated  his  own  thanks. 
An  hour  or  two  before  her  death,  he  came  over  to  the  ships  for  his  two 
boys,  one  of  whom  was  their  real,  and  the  other,  their  adopted  sod, 
and  taking  them  to  the  hospital  told  them  that  their  mother  was  dying. 
The  boys  then  joined  their  father  in  crying  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  they  went  out  to  play  with  their  usual  cheerfulness,  and  with 
equal  indifference.  As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  her  husband  put  all  her 
clothes  on  her,  and  then  agreed  to  our  proposal  of  sewing  the  body  op 
in  a  hammock,  the  face  only  being  left  uncovered  by  bis  desire.  He  al- 
so consented  to  her  being  buried  on  shore^  for  which  purpose  his  two 
brothers  cam^ at  an  early  hour  on  the  folloYv;ingday,  and  witb  many 
expressions  of  acknowledgment,  attended  to  thmirrangements  for  the 
burial..  These  consisted  only  in  the  body  being  placed  on  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  to  the  grave  by  men ;  though  no  request  was  made  lor  the 
dogs  to  be  tied  up  or  put  out  of  the  way,  as  had  been  the  case  in  a  former 
instance.  The  husband  alone  accompanied  us  to  the  grave,  over  which, 
as  soon  as  the  body  was  deposited,  be  was  thankful  to  have  some  staves 
placed,  to  prevent  any  weight  resting  immediately  upon  it.  He  next 
laid  on  large  slabs  of  snow,  after  which,  he  hisd  no  objection  to  our 
people  throwing  on  stones  and  earth  ;  which  shows,  that  their  princi- 
pal care  is  to  avoid  loading  the  body  with  any  weight  Nothing  was 
deposited  in  or  'near  the  grave,  but  a  pair  of  her  spare  boots,  which 
were  laid  upon  the  body  near  the  head.  He  came  frequently  after- 
wards, to  visit  the  grave,  at  an  interval  of  several  days  each  time,  and 
generally  walked  round  it  once,  sometimes  muttering  a  few  words,  and 
at  others  in  silence,  but  never  appearing  to  be  much  affected  :  this  cos* 
tom  is  attended  to  with  scrupulous  care,  and  is  evidently  connected  with 
some  superstitious  notion  that  renders  it  indispensable  in  their  eyes. 
This  man  a^so  expressed  great  anxiety  about  his  living  three  days  at  the 
ship  after  his  wife's  death,  and,  within  an  hour  after  that  time  was  ac- 
complished, went  away  satisfied,  and  in  good  spirits.  The  custom  of 
not  using  sledges  and  dogs  for  Bve  days  after  such  an  event,  which  is 
certainly  considered  decent  and  proper,  is  not  always  strictly  attended 
to ;  for  several  went  out  to  the  fishery  the  day  following  Ootoosiak*! 
death,  and  one  or  two  came  to  the  ships  within  three  days.  SoM  in- 
dividuals, notwithstanding  the  serious  inconvenience  of  this  practice, 
adhered  to  it  more  scrupulously,  and  Toolemak  could  by  no  means  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  a  dog  for  which  I  had  bargained,  till  the  five 
days  were  completed.  When,  however,  there  are  no  relatives  at  hand 
to  observe  the  practice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Kaga.  it  is  al- 
together neglected  ;  so  that  its  non-observance  is  only  perhaps  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  dead,  without  having  any  influence  over  the  liviqg 
Messrs.  Crozier  and  Ross,  having  spent  one  or  two  days  in  accompa- 
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aying  sbfl^e  of  the  Esquinraux  on  their  fidbing  excursions,  found  that 
the  same  floe  of  ^*  young"  and  weak  ice,  as  before,  still  opposed  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  catching  of  walruses.  Mr.  Ross  succeeded 
in  killing  a  single  doyekey,  which  proved  extremely  curious  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  plumage.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  present 
unfavourable  state  of  the  icft  for  the  walrus-tishery,  that  several  other 
families  removed,  before  the  end  of  March,  to  Pingitkalik^  where  these 
animals  were  equally  abundant,  and  more  easily  procured  ;  for  the  Es- 
quimaux do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  our  English  proverb,  that 
''  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  Previously  to  their  departure,  sever- 
al of  them,  with  their  usual  cunning,  paid  two  or  three  *'  last  vhits" 
to  the  ships  on  as  many  successive  days,  having  found  by  experience 
that  some'  extra  presents  were  made  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
heard  about  this  time,  of  ax:hikl  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  having  re- 
cently been  drowned,  by  accidentally  falling  into  a  hole  in  the  ice 
made  for  soaking  their  seal-skins»^  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  March^ 
we  were  glad  to  6nd  that  its  mean  temperature,  being — ^9. 76^,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  January  and  February,  appeared  to 
constitute  a  mild  ^^  inter  for  this  latitude.  There  were  besides,  some 
oth^f  circumstances  which  served  to  distinguish  this  winter  from  »ny 
preceding  one  we  had  passed  in  the  ice.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
Ue  of  these,  was  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hard  well-defined  clouds, 
a  feature  we  had  hitherto  considered  as  almost  unknown  in  the  winter- 
sky  of  the  polar  regio!)s.  It  is  not  iniprobable,  that  these  may  have  in 
part,  owed  their  origin  to  a  large  extent  of  sea  keeping  open  to  the 
south* eastward  throughout  the  winter;  though  they  not  only  occurred 
with  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  but  also  with  the  colder  weather,  usu- 
lily  accompanying  north-westerly  breezes.  About  the  time  of  the 
sub's  re-appearance,  and  for  a  week  or  two  after  it,  these  clcuds  were 
not  more  a  subject  of  admiration  to  us  on  account  of  their  novelty,  than  ' 
from  the  glowing  richness  of  the  tints  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  nature,  in  any  cHmate,  to  produce  a 
sky,  exhibiting  greater  splendour  and  richness  of  colouring,  than  we  at 
times  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  spring.  The  edges  of  the 
clouds  near  the  sun,  often  presented  a  fiery  or  burnished  appearance, 
while  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens  was  distinguished  by  a  deep 
purple  about  the  horizon,  gradually  softening  upwards  into  a  warm, 
yet  delicate  rose-colour  of  inconceivable  beauty.  These  phenomena 
have  always  impressed  us  the  most  forcibly  about  the  time  of  the  sun's 
permanent  setting,  and  that  of  his  re-appearance,  especially  the  latter, 
and  have  invariably  furnished  a  particular  subject  of  conversation  to  us 
at  those  periods  ;  but  1  do  not  know  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  the  colouring  of  the  sky,  exactly  at  the  times  alluded  to,  as  to 
our  habit  of  setting  on  every  enjoyment  a  value  proportioned  to  its 
scarceness  and  novelty.  Besides  the  colouring  of  the  clouds  just  men- 
tioned, 1  also  observed  five  or  six  times,  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
those  more  rare  and  delicate  tints,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  in  this  narrative,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  preceding  voyage.  This 
peculiarity,  in  which  1  now  observed  ly  difference  from  those  of  the 
same  l^nd  before  described,  would  probably  have  been  oftener  seen» 
but  ibr  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  eyes  in  viewing  an  object  so  near 
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it.     Perhaps  it  has  also  been  seen  in  other  climates  ;  here  it  is,  I  be 
Here,  most  frequent  in  the  spring,  and  I  have  never  noticed  it  after  the 
summer  temperature  has  commenced. 

Shortly  after  the  sun's  re-appearance,  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
about  noon  that  a  part  of  the  low  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  ships 
appeared,  bj  the  effect  of  refraction,  to  b^  raised  and  separated,  form- 
ing a  long  narrow  streak  of  a  dark  colour,  like  a  cloud,  suspended  a  few 
minutes  above  the  land,  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 

Parhelia  and  imperfect  halos  very  often  occurred  in  the  spring,  their 
angular  distance  from  the  sun  being  from  22°  to  23",  but  having  nothii^ 
remarkable  either  in  form,  situation,  or  colours,  to  need  a  separate 
description  on  each  occasion.  It  was  sometimes  observable,  however, 
that  though  parhelia  appear  to  an  observer  placed  nearly  on  a  levd 
with  the  sea,  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye,  they  are 
found,  on  ascending  a  little  eminence,  to  be  produced  on  some  medium 
comparatively  close,  perhaps  only  Arom  one  to  two  miles  distant.  Ib 
this  case  the  ^  land  or  other  distant  objects  may  be  seen  over  them, 
though  there  is  near  them  always  a  mistiness  to  which  they  perhaps 
owe  their  oriein.  Although  however  the  winter  atmosphere  of  these 
regions  is  seldom  free  from  numberless  minute  particles  of  snow,  which 
are  abundantly  deposited  upon  any  thing  left  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  wis 
not  observable,  except  in  some  cases  of  snow  drift,  that  parhelia  were 
more  frequent  or  distinct  when  this  deposite  was  the  greatest,  than  when 
the  atmosphere  was  comparatively  clear,  though  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  always  to  appearance  most  distant.  Parhelia  occur  most  frequently, 
and  exhibit  the  greatest  intensity  of  light,  at  low  altitudes  of  the  sun. 
This  is  often  particularly  observable  in  the  short  days,  when  these 
phenomena  assume  a  very  brilliant  appearance  soon  after  sunrise,  d#- 
crease  in  splendour  towards  noon,  and  resume  &eir  brightness  as  the 
'  sun  descends  towards  the  horizon  ;  continuing  however  distinctly  visi- 
ble the  whole  time,  and  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  mor«  or 
less  perfect  halo  undergoing  corresponding  variations. 

Another  peculiarity  observed  in  this  winter  was  the  rare  occurrence 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  extraordinary  poorness  of  its  display 
whenever  it  did  make  its  appearance.  It  was  almost  invariably  seen  to 
the  southward,  between  an  £.  S.  £.  and  a  W.  S.  W.  bearing,  generally 
low,  the  stationary  patches  of  it  having  a  tendency  to  form  an  irregolar 
arch,  and  not  unfrequently  with  coruscations  shooting  towards  the  ze- 
nith. When  diffused  it  still  kept,  in  general,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
zenith  ;  but  never  exhibited  any  of  those  rapid  and  complicated  move- 
ments observed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  nor  indeeff  any 
feature  that  renders  it  necessary  to  attempt  a  particular  description. 
The  electrometer  was  frequently  tried  by  Mr.  Fisher,  at  times  when  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  the  most  favourable,  but  always  with- 
out any  sensible  effect  being  produced  on  the  gold  leaf. 

The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  began  to  be 
sensible  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  and  the  daily  range  of  the 
thermometer  increased  considerably  from  that  time. '  The  increase  in 
the  average  temperature  of  ^e  atmosphere,  howevet,  is  extremely 
dow  ip  these  regions,  long  after  the  sun  has  attained  a  considerable 
meridian  altitude ;  but  this  is  in  some  d^ee  compensated  by  the  in- 
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conceiyable  rapidity  with  which  the  days  seem  to  lengthen  when  once 
the  sun  hsis  re-appeared.  There  is  indeed  no  change  which  continues 
to  excite  so  much  surprise  as  that  from  almost  constant  darkness  to  con- 
stant day;  and  this  is  of  course  the  more  sudden  and  striking  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  latitude.  Even  in  this  comparatively  low 
parallel  the  change  seemed  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  for  soon  after  the 
middle  of  March,  only  ten  weeks  aAerthe  sun's  re-appearance  ab^ye  th^ 
horizon,  a  bright  twilight  appeared  at  midnight  in  the  northern  heavens. 
The  annexed  abstract  contains  a  comparative  view  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  during  six  months  of  each  of  the  three  win- 
ters passed  in  the  polar  regions,  by  this  and  the  preceding  Expedition. 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  oo  homrd  H»  Umjaitf9 

Ship  Pf7RT,  at  Igtodik,  dorio^  the  f^amih  of  Marth,  1823. 
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CHAPTER  ilV. 

Various  journeys  tcrthe  Es^imaux  st&tions — illness  and  decease,  of  Jlff. 
Alexander  Elder — preparations  for  the  Hecla^s  return  to  England^ 
remarkable  halos^  ^c. — shooting  parties  stationed  at  Arlagnuk-^jour* 
$k^s,  to  Quilliam  Creek — arrival  of  Esquimaux  from  the  northward — 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  westward  for  the  purpose  of  refic^ing  the 
Polar  Sea — the  Esquimaux  report  two  fishing  ships  having  been  wreck" 
ed — a  journey  perfBrmed  to  Cookkurn  Island — -discorvery  of  Mutra^ 
Maxwell  Inlet.  ^ 

Whatever  hopes  of  an  unusuallj  mild  winter  might  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the.  mean  temperature  of  som^  of  the  preceding  months,  the 
comparative  view  exhibite^i  in  the, foregoing  table,  for  a  longer  pepioi 
of  each  winter  that  we  had  passed  in  these  regions,  did  pof  seem  to  Ifcld 
out  at  present  a  prospect  of  any  Ihing  extraordinary,  it  could  indeed 
have  been  scarcely  anticipated  that  our  journals  would  have  registered 
so  progressive  a  decrease  of  n^an  temperature,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  our  latiiude  as  that  here  given  ^  and  this  circumstance  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  a^  intimating  that,  though  in  s]DQall  intervals  of 
time,  such  as  particular  and  corresponding  months,  considerable  difier-' 
ences  may  occur  in  this  respect,  yet  that  in  longer  period^  the  averages 
will  be  found  to  coincide  more  nearly : — that  nature,  in  short,  though 
ever  varying  in  detail,  still  preserves  her  general  uniformity  ;  agd  that 
when  any  considerable  deviatioA  from  her  usual  course  has  taken  place 
on  one  side,  she  struggles  fo  maintain  the  balance  by  some  extraordi- 
nary compensation  on  the  other. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  his  sledge  to  the  dis-  * 
tant  station  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  be  found  to  be  situated  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Islimd^  and  consisting  of  five  snow- 
huts  built  upon  the  ice  ;  the  people,  who  were  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, living  almost  independently  of  the  open  water,  by  catching  the 
neitiek  in  Its  hole  in  the  manner  already  described.  They  were  M  t&is 
time  abundantly  furnished  with  food,  and  were  chiefly  clad  in  seal-skb 
dresses.  Among  them  were  two  ypung  men  who  were  invalids,  one  ^ 
of  whom  was  slowly  recovering  from  an  illness  occasioned  by  excessive 
eating,  and  the  other  had  just  fallen  sick  trom  the  same  cause,  but  wa^ 
relieved  by  bleeding. 

'  Captain  Lyon  returning  to  the  ships  on  the  2d,  and  old  Nannow,with 
a  party  of  other  Esquimaux  arriving  from  Pingitkalik  at  the  same  time, 
I  lodged  the  latter  in  my  cabin,  and  on  the  following  day  accompanied 
them  on  their  return  home  ;  one  or  t>vo  otl^r  families  also  setting  off 
from  Igloolik  to  join  their  companions  to  t^e  southward.  I  found  the 
Esquimaux  situated  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  the  ships  ;  the  huts  being  built  upon  the  ice  in  immediate  con* 
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tact  with  the  beach,  and  the  open  ivater,  jn  which  they  killed  walraset 
for  their  subsistence,  being  distant  from  them  about  three  miles.  The 
quantity  of  meat  in  the  huts  at  this  time  was  so  great,  tbat  I  never  re*^ 
member  to  have  seen  it  more  abundant,  even  in  the  summer ;  and  two 
more  walruses  were  killed  during  my^stay  there.  Nannow  and  all  hit 
bou8dK>ld  behaved  to  us  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  genuine  hospi* 
tUlity  wh:  *h  nothing  could  surpass.  Indeed  the  old  man  seemed  to  be 
only  apprehensive  t  at  he  could  not  do  enough  for  me,  and  fidgeted 
about  the  whole  evening  in  preparing  my  bed  and  repairing  mjf  dogs* 
harness,  while  his  wife  was  mending  my  boots.  Every  now  and  then  this 
worthy  creature  kept  calling  his  own  **  igloo*'  bad,  and  mine  good  ^  and 
in  the  morning  he  offered  me,  I  believe,  in  turn,  every  article  belong- 
ing to  him  in  return  for  the  presents  which  I  had  made  him. 

In  returning  on  board  on  the  4th,  we  got  out  of  the  road,  which  was 
n^irly  covered  with  a  heavy  snow  drift  that  was  filing  at  the  time. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  the  instinct  oAthe  dogs; 
and  these^agacious  creatures  landed  us  close  to  the  bone-huts  at  Ig- 
loolik,  aAer  travelling  for  more  than  three  hours  without  seeing  a  single 
objest  at  a  gr,eater  distang^  than  two  or  thre#4iundred  yards  around  us. 

Abont  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  April,  the  E^^quimaui  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  up  the  inlet,  to  the  southward  of  the  ships,  to  kill 
the  neitiek  or  small  seal  which  brings  forth  its  yonng  at  thigseasoD,  and 
probably  retires  into  sheltered  places  fbr  that  purpose.*  Besides  the 
old  seals  which  were  taken  ia^the  manner  before  explained,  the  Esqui- 
maux also  caught  a  great  number  of  young  ones  by  fastening  a  hook  to 
the  end  of  a  staff  and  hooking  them  up  from  the  sea -hole  af)er  the 
mother  had  been  killed.  Our  large  fish-hooks  were  useful  to  them  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  beautiful  silvery  skins  of  these  young  animals 
were  occasionally  brought  to  the  ships  as  articles  of  barter :  those  of 
the  foetus  of  the  neitiek  are  more  yellow  ttt^n  the  others,  and  indeed 
both  in  colour  and  texture  very  much  resemble  raw  silk. 

We  could  at  this  season  just  make  out  that  a  stone  was  here  and  there 
more  perceptible  on  shore  than  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  tops  of 
them  being  uncovered  by  the  sun's  rays ;  but  this  was  the  only  change 
that  could  be  observed.  We  had  frequent  occasions  to  notice  aboat  (bis 
time  that  a  copious  deposite  of  snow-crystals,  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a 
beautiful  arborescent  form,  took  place  every  night,  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmo!<phere  fell  some  degrees  below  that  of  the  day, 
just  as  the  dew  falls  in  temperate  climates.  On  the  13th,  a  groase  was 
observed  upon  the  rubbish-heap  along  side  the  Hecla. 

It  is  now  once  more  my  painful  duty  to  record  an  afflicting  risitatioa 
of  Providence  which  took  place  among  us  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Elder,  Greenland  mate  of  the  Hecla! 
He  had  complained,  on  several  different  occasions  in  the  course  of  this 


*  <«  The  fifAttk  it  the  only  species  of  seal  which  remains  in  the  wjpler  under  tW 
ice.  Thty  form  in  it  large  cav^ns,  in  which  they  bring  forth  thehryoimg,  twa  at  « 
time,  in  March.  More  than  one  cavern  belongs  to  one  seal,  that  he  may,  if  disturbed 
in  the  first,  take  shelter  in  the  second.  No  otHer  seal  is  caught  in  winter  by  the  Es- 
quimaux" (in  Labrador  )—J(mma/  of  a  Voyage  (9  Ungava  Bay  by  the  MMonmrie* 
o/tht  VnUa$  Frairum,  p.  36. 
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and  the  preceding  winter,  of  pulmonary  affections,  to  which  perhaps  a 
full  habit  of  body  may  in  some  degree  have  contributed.  His  disease 
*was  now,  however,  a  confirmed  dropsy,  which  having  attacked  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  rapidly  terminated  his  existence.  Mr.  Eldeiy  had 
served  in  the  three  successive  Expeditions  employed  for  the  discovery 
of  a  North -West  Passage  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct,  had 
been  raised  from  the  situation  of  leading-man  to  that  of  mate,  in  which 
last  capacity  he  served  both  in  the  Griper  and  the  Hecla.  He  died  much 
regretted  by  nrany  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  hu  known  him  several 
years,  and  by  none  more  deeply  than  by  myself  Most  sincerely  in- 
dee4  do  I  lament  the  occasion  which  demands  from  me  this  tribute,  due 
to  the  memory  of  an  active  and  valuable  seaman,  as  well  as  an  honest 
and  upright  man.  His  remains  were  committed  to  the  ground  near  the 
Observatory,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  occasion  demanded,  and  a 
tomb  of  stones,  with  a  handsome  tomb-stone,  raised  over  the  grave. 

The  ii^t  ducks  noticed  by  the  Esquknauz  were  mentioned  to  us  on 
the  16th,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  imroeqse  flocks  appeared,  all  of  the 
kiag-duck  species,  about  the  open  water  near  the  margin  of  the  ice ; 
but  our  distance  from  thia^was  so  great  that  we  never  saw  any  of  them, 
and  the  weather  was  yet  too  cold  to  station  a  shooting  party  in  that 
neighbourhoodi  Dovekies  were  now  also  numerous,  and  a  gull  or  two 
of  the  silvery  species  had  been  seen. 

On  the  20th,  after  divine  service,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  Captain 
Lyon  and  his  people  being  on  board  the  Fury,  to  communicate  to  the 
assembled  officers  and  ship's  compani  's  my  intentions  respecting  the 
future  movements  of  the  Expedition  ;  at  the  same  time  requesting  Cap- 
taio  Lyon  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  any  of  the  Hecla'smen  that  might 
volunteer  to  remain  out,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  up,  or  perhaps 
even  to  increase  the  complement  of  the  Fury. 

Oar  preparations  were  therefore  immediately  commenced,  a  twelve 
months'  provision  and  other  stores  being  received  by  the  Fury,  and 
various  necessary  exchanges  made  in  anchors,  cables,  and  boats ;  and 
in  the  coarse  of  a  single  fortnight,  the  whole  of  these  were  transport- 
ed from  ship  to  ship  without  any  exposure  or  labour  to  the  meu outside 
their  respective  ships,  our  invaluable  dogs  having  performed  it  for  us 
with  astonishing  ease  and  expedition.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch 
these  useful  animals  walking  off  with  a  bower-anchor,  a  boat,  or  a  top- 
mast, without  any  difficulty  ;  and  it  may  give  some  idea  of  what  they 
are  able  to  perform  to  state,  that  nine  dogs  of  Captain  Lyon'$  draped 
sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  a  distance  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  nine  minutes,  and  that  they  worked  in  a  similar  way 
between  the  ships,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  The  road  was,  how- 
ever, very  good  at  this  time,  and  the  dogs  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
cared. 

On  the  2 1st,  Koo-eet-see-arioo;  who  had  for  a  fortnight  pUst  been  in 
a  sad  fidget  about  going  away,  and  who  had  now  no  complaint  but  debi- 
lity, at  length  took  his  departure.  He  was  fortunate  in  leaving  qs  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  exposure  to  the  air  was  of  comparatively  little 
importance^  and  he  subsequently  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to 
resume  all  his  occupations.     I  regret  tQ  add  that  the  case  was  different 
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with  oar  late  patient  Innooksioo,  who,  having  suffered  a  relapse  when 
at  a  distance  from  us,  died  about  this  time,  as  we  were  afterwards  in- 
formed by  the  other  Esquimaux.  His  widow,  Amlo-tooinyak,  was  well 
taken,  oare  of,  living  in  old  Nannow's  hut  for  some  time,  and  shortly 
after  becoming  the  second  wife  of  Ootooguak,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is 
certaii|,  however,  that  for  some  time  she  was  nearly  common  to  every 
body,  and  it  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  on  boaid 
the  ships,  that  she  became  the  acknowledged  wife  of  Ootooguak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 4th,  the  thermometer  being  at  ^6*"  some  halos 
and  parhelia  appeared  about  the  sun,  >%hich  the  annexed  figure  will 
best  describe.  This  was  the  only  phenomenon  cf  the  kind  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  that  occurred  during  the  spring. 


5,  the  sun,  eight  to  ten  degrees  above  the*  horizon. 

a,  6,  A  horizontal  circle  of  white  light,  passing  through  the  sun  and 
parhelia ;  upon  this  appeared  at  times  a  large  white  spot,  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

/,  g,  Parhelia  situated  upon  the  inner  halo  /,  t,  g^  of  which  the  radi- 
us was  22'  20'. 

k,  t,  /,  Part  of  an  inverted  circle,  touching  the  upper  part  of  the  ha- 
lo /,  t,  g,  and  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  a  bow. 

6,  e,  dy  An  outer  halo,  much  more  brightly  tinged  with  the  prismatic 
colours  than  the  inner  one ;  its  radius  48°. 

The  wind  settling  to  the  southward  for  a  few  days  near  the  end  of 
April,  brought  an  increased,  and;  to  us,  a  comfortable  degree  of  warrotb ; 
and  it  was  considered  an  event  of  some  interest,  that  the  snow  which 
fell  oa  the  $9th  dissolved  as  it  lay  on  our  decks,  being  the  first  time 
that  it  had  done  so  this  season.  We  now  also  ventured  to  take  off  some 
of  the  hatches  for  an  hour  or  two  iq  the  day,  and  to  admit  some  fresh 
air,  a  luxury  which  we  had  not  known  for  six  months.  The  Esquimaoz 
about;,  this  ticne  began  to  separate  more  than  before,  according  to  their 
usual  custmn  in  the  spring  ;  some  of  them,  and  especially  our  Winter 
Island  acquaintance,  setting  off  to  the  little  islands  called  Ooglit,  and 
those  in  our  neighbourhood  removing  to  the  north-east  end  of  IglooUk, 
to  a  peninsula  called  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  to  which  the  open  water  was 
somewhat  nearer.  These  people  now  became  so  much  iBcominod^d 
by  the  melting  of  their  snow  huts,  that  they  were  obUg^  to  subatitote 
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skins  as  the  roofs,  retaining,  however,  the  sides  and  part  of  the  passa- 
ges of  the  original  habitations.  These  demi-tents  were  miserable  enough 
while  in  this  state,  some  of  the  snow  continually  falling  in,  and  the  floor 
being  constantly  wet  by  its  thawing. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  several  of  our  gentleittftn  accompanied  the  Esqni- 
maux  tQ  the  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  ducks,  larg^ 
flocks  of  which  were  flying  about  there  ;  but  a  quantity  of  '*  young" 
ice  prevented  their  approaching  them.  In  walking  out,  with  the  wind 
blowing  against  them  from  the  sea  to  the  eastward,  they  found  their 
faces  covered  with*  salt,  the  thermometer  being  from  +11  to  *  1 7°  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  produced 
by  warmth  when  it  does  begin  to  operate  in  ^these  climates,  we  still 
could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  a  few  days  of 
temperate  weather  in  the  beginning  of  May  efiected  in  the  appearance 
of  the  lalid,  many  of  the  ridges  being  almost  entirely  clear  of  snow, 
and  every  hour  disca^ering  some  fresh  spots  of  dark  ground.  The 
deception  occasioned  by  one  unvaried  and  extensive  surface  of  white 
was  now  also  once  more  perceptible,  principally  in  m^iking  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  appear  much  nearer  than  before,  and  discovering  the  hills 
and  valleys  ;  tf^ereas  in  the  winter  all  was  blended  together,  so  as  to 
give  no  idea^  the  true  distance  of  the  land  or  of  its  various  undula- 
tions. AnotRr  change  which  we  have  invariably  remarked  to  take 
place  in  the  spring,  was  now  daily  more  and  more  observable  ;  this 
consisted  in  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  lands  might  be  seen,  or 
rather  in  those  parts  of  the  coast  coming  in  sight  which  we  had  never 
seen  during  the  winter;  It  is  most  certain  indeed,  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  superior  transparency  of  the  winter  atmos- 
phere in  these  regions,  there  is  none  less  clear  for  viewing  either  celes- 
tial or  te  restrial  objects,  which  fact  will  1  believe  become  apparent  to 
any  person  patting  it  fairly  to  the  test.  At  eleven  P.  M.  we  had  a  thick 
fog,  which  lasted^or  a  couple  of  hours,  and  another  for  a. short  time  on 
'  the  lOtfc,  '  Up'on  the  spots  that  were  bare  of  snow  on  shore,  we  now 
observed  numerous  caterpillars,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in 
equal  abundance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  at  Winter  Island. 
The  late  mild  weather  having  beqome  an  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Fisher 
at  the  Observatory,  owing  to  the  thaw  that  was  going  on  around  it,  we 
now  pitched  a  tent  for  the  reception  of  the  instruments,  and  Mr.  Fish- 
er's clock  was  soon  after  set  up  in  it.  \ 

Among  other  useful  purposes  to  which  our  dogs  were  put,  they  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  trying,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  be- 
fore been  done  at  Winter  Island,,  the  experiment  of  laying  sand  upon 
the  ice,  in  order  to  assist  its  dissolution.  The  sledge  was  therefore 
employed  daily  for  a  fortnight  in  bringing  sand  from  the  ,shore,  and 
lightly  covering  the  ice  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  opert^sea.  The 
spac.  llius  covered  was  twenty -four  feet  in  width,  a  narrow  line  having 
been;  before  found  to  cover  itself  very  frequently  with  drift,  and  the 
eitent  accomplished  was  aboul  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  The  eflect  pro- 
•4uced  by  this,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  ten  individuals  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
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ivere  stranger?  to  us,  consisting  of  three  men,  four  women,  and  three 
children,  arrived  from  Peelig,  a  station  represented  by  them  to  be  from 
six  to  ten  days'  journey  from  Iglooiik,  but  of  whose  situation  we  could 
never  obtain  any  very  satisfactory  informatioh.  A  man  named  Toolooakf 
being  the  fourth  individual  of  our  acquaintance  distinguished  by  that  fa- 
vourite appellation,  came  to  the  ships  on  the  14th,  accompanied  as  usual 
by  some  of  the  others  to  introduce  him.  It  appeared  from  what  these 
people  said,  that  the  Esquimaux  at  t'eelig,  had  received  no  intimation  of 
our  being  here  ;  so  that  none  of  the  others  had  gone  that  way  since  our 
arrival :  we  gained  no  information  of  interest  from  the  newly -arrived  par- 
ty. The  parts  of  the  land  which  had  been  uncovered  were  now  once 
more  hidden  from  us  by  a  fresh  coat  of  snow,  and  indeed  the  whole 
prospect  had  resumed,  in  every  respect,  its  winter  appearance. 

Some  of  our  gentlemen,  on  going  out  on  the  I9th,  to  Arlagnuk,  where 
a  part  of  the  Esquimaux  still  remained^  found  that  the  open  water  bad 
nc^w  approached  the  shore  there  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
that  the  ducks  were  mtre  numerous  than  before.  They  succeeded  in 
killing  some  of  these,  and  Ooyarraseo,  who  proved  a  most  active,  intel- 
ligent, and  obliging  young  man,  immediately  carried  down  his  canoe  to 
try  to  pick  them  up,  but  without  success,  the  swell  being  so  considera- 
ble at  the  margin  of  the  ice,  that  though  l^e  managed  to  launch  her,  he 
could  not  steady  her  sufficiently  to  get  into  the  hole.  He  explained  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  such  cases,  and  when  very  desirous  of  getting  out, 
they  sometimes  lash  two  canoes  together,  to  give  the  requisite  stabiUty. 
Some  long-tailed  ducks  were  noticed  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  Slst,  at 
which  time  some  silvery  gulls  were  mor^  frequently  seen  than  before, 
but  they  were  not  numerous.  On  the  ^d  the  Esquimaux^observed,  for 
the  6rst  time  this  season,  the  tracks  of  two  deer ;  and  the  snow-bun- 
tings, whicli  are  usually  some  of  the  earliest  visitants  to  th^e  regions 
in  the  spring,  began  now  to  appear  in  flocks  ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  a 
stray  bird  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  ^  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ships.  % 

On  the  26th;  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  his  sledge  to  Arlagnuk,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  fourteen  pair  of  king-ducks,  a  part  of  which  only 
the  Esquimaux,  who  picked  them  up  in  their  canoes,  thought  proper  to 
return^  secreting  the  rest  for  their  own  use.  Finding  that  nothing  but 
a  boat  was  wanting  to  ensure  us  a  supply  of  ducks  from  time  to  time,  we 
now  sent  a  party  with  an  officer,  and  our  small  boats  from  each  ship, 
these  being  carried  on  sledges  to  Arlagnuk,  wher9our  shooting  parties 
were  established  close  to  the  open  water,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  the  south-eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Favourable  as  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  May  had  appeared  with 
respect  to  temperature,  its  close  was  by  no  means  equally  promising, 
and  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  two  A.M.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  ^8°. 
This  unusually  low  temperature,  much  exeeding  in  severity  any  thing 
we  had  experienced  at  Melville  Island  at  the  same  season,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  defer  for  a  time  a  journey  which  it  was  proposed  that  Cap- 
tain Lyon  should  undertake,  across  thejand  to  the  westward  at  the  head 
of  Qjiiilliam  Creek,  and  thence,  by  means  of  the  ice,  dong  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  direction  towards  Akkoolee.    The  object  of  this 
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joarney,  like  that  of  most  of  the  others  which  had  been  perfonsed  in 
various  directions,  was  to  acquire  all  the  information  withiii  our  reach, 
of  those  parts  of  the  continental  coast  to  which  the  ships  were  denied 
access ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  at  the  coming  season  some  judgment 
might  be  formed  of  the  probable  state  of  the  ice  along  that  shore  in  the 
summer,  by  which  the  future  movements  of  the  Fury  might  be  influ- 
enced. Captain  Lyon  was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  men,  and  a  com- 
plete supply  of  every  kind  for  a  month's  travelling  was  to  be  drawn  on 
a  sledge  by  ten  excellent  dogs,  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure and  train  for  such  occasions.  As  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
beyond  any  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Khemig^  to  which  I  had  sailed  in 
the  autumn,  with  that  seen  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey  with  the 
Esquimaux,  1  determined  to  accompany  the  travellers  as  far  as  Qjuilliam 
Creek,  and  by  victualling  them  tUus  far  on  their  journey,  enable  them  to 
gain  a  day  or  two's  resources  in  advance.  Another  object  which  1  had 
in  view  was  to  endeavour  to  find  a  lake  mentioned  by  Toolemak ;  who 
asd^ired  me  that  if  I  could  dig  holes  in  the  ice,  which  was  five  feet  thick, 
plenty  of  large  salmon  might  be  caught  with  hooks,  an  experiment  which 
seemed  at  least  well  worth  the  trying. 

Our  first  shopting-parties,  being  relieved  on  the  6th,  brought  with 
them  a  hundred  and  twenty  ducks,  which,  as  well  as  all  other  game  that 
might  be  procured  this  season  except  venison,  1  directed  to  be  served 
as  an  extra  allowance  to  the  officers  and  men.  These  proved  the  more 
acceptable  in  consequence  of  our  usual  supply  of  the  hearts,  livers, 
and  kidneys  of  the  walrus  having  lately  failsd  us,  the  Esquimaux  having 
little  or  none  to  spare.  So  accustomed  had  we  been,  indeed,  to  this 
'supply,  that  the  sudden  failure  of  it  wa#esteemed  a  greater  loss  than 
we  could  have  supposed  possible  a  tfv'elvemonth  before.  We  were 
much  shock'ed  about  this  time  to  hear  of  the  death  of  poor  Togolai,  at 
a  station  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  Ooglit.  About  six  weeks  be- 
fore this  she  had  been  unwell  at  Igloolik,  when  Mr.  Edwards,  having 
seen  and  prescribed  for  her,  recommended  that  she  should  be  brought 
to  the  ship.  1  proposed  this  to  Ewerat,  and  offered  to  send  my  sledge 
for  her  and  to  lodge  them  both  in  my  cabin,  to  all  which  he  seemed  to 
agree ;  but  with  a  degree  of  -caprice  alnfbst  unaccountable,  even  in  a 
savage,  set  off  the  very  next  morning  to  the  southward.  Here,  as  we 
heard  from  time  to  time,  she  continued  constantly  ailing ;  but  Ewerat 
still  moved  further  and  further  out  of  our  reach,  and  at  length  lost  his 
wife  to  whom  he  was  certainly  very  much  attached.  We  regretted  the 
death  of  this  poor  woman  extremely,  for  she  was  one  of  our  first  and 
principal  acquaintance,  and  we  knefr  that  our  friend  Ewerat  would 
sadly  feel  -her  loss. 

On  the  7th,  the  weather  being  more  favourable  than  before.  Captain 
Lyon  and  myself  set  out  to  the  westward  at  half  past  eleven  A.  M.,  and 
the  ice  proving  level,  reached  Kbemig  at  half  past  five  ;  when  it  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  find  that  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey 
with  Toolemak  was  precisely  that  which  1  had  supposed,  every  feature 
of  the  land,  of  which  the  fog  had  before  scarcely  allowed  him  a  glimpse, 
being  easily  recognised  and  every  difficulty  cleared  up.  Continuing  our 
journey  among  the  Coxe  Islands  till  seven  o'clock,  yve  landed  apon  one 
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of  them,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find  abundance  of  water  on  every  roclc, 
though  on  the  loose  soil  of  the  land  about  the  ships,  none  had  yet  ap- 
peared. Proceeding  at  eight  A.  M.  on  the  8th,  we  soon  met  with  nu- 
merous tracks  of  deer  upon  the  ice,  which,  together  with  the  teals  that 
lay  in  great  numbers  near  their  holes,  expedited  our  journey  very  con- 
siderably, the  dogs  frequently  setting  off  at  full  gallop  on  sniffing  one  of 
them.  Landing  at  the  head  of  Qjuilliam  Creek  at  half-past  one,  we  took 
up  an  advantageous  position  for  looking  about  us,  in  order  to  determine 
on  the  direction  of  Captain  Lyon's  route  over  land,  which  all  the  Es- 
quimaux concurred  In  representing  as  a  laborious  one.  The  land  is 
here  almost  entirely  high,  a  range  of  lofty  hills  stretching  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction  at  the  hack  of  the  creek,  and  intercepting 
the  view  to  the  westward.  Much  of  ^s  rugged  land  had  now  lost  its 
snowf  and  the  only  route  that  seemed  practicable  for  a  sledge  was  in 
about  a  S  b.  E.  direction  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  appeared  after- 
wards to  take  a  more  westerly  turn.  We  met  with  several  raind^er 
immediately  on  our  landing;  and  while  in  pursuit  of  them  Captain  Lyon 
discovered  a  lake  two  or  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
a  short  distance  from  the  tents,  which  we  concluded  to  be  that  of  which 
I  was  in  search.  As  some  of  our  party  were  suffering  from  snow- 
blindness,  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  painful,  severe  inflammation  of  the 
whole  face  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  we  remained  here  for 
the  rest  of  this  day  to  make  our  final  arrangements. 

At  nine  A.  M.  on  the  9th,  we  struck  the  tents,  and  Captain  Lyoo^  set 
off  to  the  southward,  while  we  drove  over  to  the  lake,  which  is  one 
mile  N.  y.  W.  of  the  head  o^  the  creek,  and  afler  three  or  four  boun* 
labour  completed  a  hole  through  the  ice.  which  was  very  dark-co- 
loured, brittle,  and  transparent,  and  as  Toolemak  had  said,  about  five 
feet  thick.  The  water  which  was  eleven  fathoms  deep  flowed  up  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  over  which  lay  a  covering  of  snow 
eighteen  inches  in  depth.  In  confident  hope  of  now  obtaining  some  fish, 
we  proceeded  exactly  according  to  Toolemak's  instructions  ;  but,  after 
four-and-twenty  hours'  trial  at  all  depths,  not  even  a  single  nibble  re- 
warded our  labour  ;  so  that  after  obtaining  observations,  which  gave 
the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  creek  69"  3^  Z(y\  and  its  longitude  I* 
32*  14"  W.  of  the  Fury,  we  setoff  on  our  return  down  the  creek  on  the 
the  10th. 

Coasting  the -south  shore,  on  which  we  wished  to  obtain  observatioos 
and  angles  for  the  survey,  we  the  next  day  entered  a  small  bay  where 
we  pitched  our  tent ;  our  whole, party  being  so  snow-blind  with  en- 
deavouring to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  ice,  (so  entirely  were  both 
covered  with  snow,)  that  we  could  nterally  no  longer  moster  one 
eye  among  three  of  us  to  direct  the  sledge.  I  found  a  handkerchief  tied 
close,  but  not  too  tightly,  round  the  eye  for  a  whole  night,  to  be  aipore 
effectual  remedy,  for  this  disagreeable  complaint  than  any  application  of 
eye-water ;  and  my  companions,  being  induced  to  try  |he  same  expert- 
Aient,  derived  equal  benefit  from  it.  The  12th  proved  so  inclement  a 
day,  with  hard  gales  from  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.,  and  continoed  snow 
and  drift,  that  no  observations  could  be  obtained,  and  we  were  glad  to 
keep  within  the  shelter  of  ttie  tent.    On  the  foHowiog  day,  af^er  waif. 
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iog  for  observations,  which  gave  ^he  lat.  eS"*  18'  33",  and  the  long..3r 
36"  W.  of  the  Fury,  we  set  off  for  Arlagnuk,  where  1  wished  to  visit 
our  shooting  parties.  A  hay  on  the  south  shore,  subsequent!)^  named 
after  Mr.  Mogg,  of  theHecla,  was  reserved  for  future  examination,  it 
being  impossible  to  distinguish  the  coast  line  till  the  snow  was  more 
cleared  from  the  land  ;  this  was  in  fact  much  less  the  case  at  this  period 
than  it  had  been  during  th^e  second  week  in  May.  Reaching  Arlagnuk 
towards  evening,  we  ^ound  that  our  parties  had  each  thirty  or  forty 
ducks  ready  for  the  ships ;  and  that  the  Esquimaux  had  lately  altogether 
deserted  this  station,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  walruses,  and  had  re- 
moved to  Ooglit,  where  these  animals  were  said  to  be  abundant  at  this 
season.  Leaving  our  people  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th,  1  returned  on 
board  soon  afler  noon,  where  1  found  that  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice  had  occurred  during  my  absence.  The  latitude  of  our  tents  at 
Arlagnuk,  which  was  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  point  more  pro- 
perly so  called,  was,  by  the  mean  of  several  observations  by  Mr.  Ross, 
69**  1  r  33",  and  I  found  it,  by  chronometer,  23'  09"  east  of  the  Fury's 
winter  station.  This  shore,  the  whole  way  along  the  south,  coast  of 
Hooper  Inlet,  from  the  head  of  Qjuilliam  Creek,  is  composed  nearly  of 
the  same  loose  limestone  formation's  that  of  Igloolik. 

The  golden  plovers  and  sand-pipers  now  appeared  occasionally  in 
flocks,  and  a  few  were  sometimes  brought  in  by  our  sportsmen.  Black 
and  red-throated  divers  had  also  made  their  appearance  about  the  small 
ponds  and  lakes  at  Arlagnuk,  as  well  as  a  few  brent  and  barnacle  geese. 
The  two  latter  are  cpnsidered  by  the  Esquimaux,  though  certainly  er- 
roneously, as  the  same  species,  of  which  they  take  the  barnacle  to  be  the 
male  bird.  They  of  course,  therefore,  call  both  by  one  name  (neer-luk,) 
from  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  island  of  J^eerlonafUby  which 
abounds  in  these  birds,  Jias  received  its  appellation.  Some  silvery 
gulls  and  king-ducks  began  occasionally  to  hover  about  the  ships,  being 
attracted  by  the  pools  of  water  near  them.  These  had  now  become 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  sand  and  other  substances,  with 
which,  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  ice  was  lightly  covered 
in  many  places.  The  quickness  and  certainty  with  which  this  process 
goes  on  under  these  circumstances,  induced  me  on  this  occasion  to  try 
the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  usual  wet  and  laborious  operation 
of  sawing  the  ice  round  the  Fury.  The  evening  was  such  as  to  answer 
every  expectation,  not  the  smallest  injurious  strain  having  been  suffer- 
ed by  the  ship's  bends,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  weight  and 
stowage  ;  and  the  ship  gradually  liberated  herself  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  ice  about  the  beginning  of  July.  *  The  H6cla  being  surrounded  by 
the  masses  squeezed  up  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  preceding '^utumn, 
was  obliged  to  dig  a  trench,  and,  after  sawing  the  rest,  to  pull  out  the 
blocks  as  usual ;  but  with  a  single  winter's  formatirii  around  a  ship, 
strengthened  as  ours  were,  I  believe  she  may  safely  be  left  to  liberate 
herself,  and  that  she  will  usually  be  free  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  other  ice  breaking  up. 

On  the  20th,  three  or  four  other  Esquimaux,  strangers  to  us,  arrived 
at  Igloolik  from  the  northward,  and  we  found  from  two  young  men  who 
visited  us  on  the  following  day,  that  they  came  from  Too^noo-nekf  a  place 
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undoobtedlj  sitaatej  somewhere  ODihe  western  coast  of  Baffin's  B^, 
or  about  some  of  the  inlets  commanicatiog  with  it,  as  they  had  there 
seen  several  Kabloona  ships  employed  in  killing  whales.  It  is  not  im- 
probable,  from  the  various  accounts  of  the  direction  and  distance  of 
Toonoonek,  communicated  by  the  Esquimaux  through  the  usual  medi- 
um of  their  charts,  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coast  so  named,  lies  at  do 
great  distance  from  Pond's  Bay,  in  lat.  721%  which  has  lately  become  a 
common  rendezvous  of  our  Davis'  Strait  fishennJn.  Of  this  fact,  we 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  received  intimation  from  these  peo- 
ple from  time  to  time,  and  had  even  some-reason  to  believe,  that  our  tisit 
to  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Riyer  Clyde  in  1820  was  known  to  them  ;  bat 
what  most  excited  oqr  interest  at  this  time,  was  the  sledge  brought  bj 
the  new-comers,  the  runners  being  composed  of  large  single  pie- 
ces of  wood,  one  of  them  painted  black  over  a  lead-coloured  priming, 
and  the  cross-bars  consisting  of  heading- pieces,  of  oak -butts,  one  flat 
board  with  a  hinge  m^rk  upon  it,  the  upper  end  of  a  skid  or  small  boat's 
davit,  and  others  that  had  evidently  and  recently  been  procured  from 
some  ship.  On  one  of  the  heading-pieces,  we  distinguished  the  letters 
Brea — ,  showing  that  the  cask  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  wha- 
lers, contained  bread  on  the  outward  passage.  The  nature  of  all  these 
materials  led  us  to  suppose,  that  it  must  have  been  procured  from  some 
Tessel  wrecked  or  damaged  on  the  coast;  and  this  suspicion  was  on  the 
following  day  confirmed  by  our  obtaining  information,  that,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Akkoodneak,  a  single  day's  journey  b^ond, Toonoonek,  two  ships 
like  ours  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  andfthat  the  people  had 
gone  away  in  boats,  equipped  for  the  purpose,  leaving  one  ship  on  ber 
beam  ends,  and  the  other  uprighi ;  in  which  situation  the  vessels  were 
supposed  still  to  remain.*  » ' 

We  observed  on  this  occasion,  as  on  our  first  arrival  at  Igloolik,  that 
the  new  Esquimaux  wer^  obliged  to  have  resource  to  the  others,  to 
interpret  to  them  our  meaning,  which  rircumstance,  as  it  still  appear- 
ed to  me,  was  to  be  attributed,  as  before,  to  our  speaking  a  kind  of  bro- 
ken* jEsquijnaux,  that  habit  had  rendered  familiar  to  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, rather  than  to  any  essential  difference  in  the  true  languages  of 
the  two  people. 

Toolemak,  having  some  time  before  promised  to  accompany  me  to 
the  fishing-place,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  together  with  his  sledge, 
dogs,  and  tent,  made  his  appearance  from  Ooglit  on  the  23d,  bringing, 
however,  only  the  old  lady  and  abundance  of  meat.  Having  lent  him  a 
tent  and  two  of  our  dogs,  and  hirjed  others  to  complete  his  estabUsh- 
ment,  we  set  out  together  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  24th,  my  own  party 
consistmg  of  Mr.  Crozier,  an(]  a  seaman  from  each  ship.  Arriving  at 
Khemig  towards  noon,  we  found  among  the  islands,  Uiat  the  ice  was 
ouite  covered  with  water,  owing  probably  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  rocks.  The  weather  indeed  proved  intensely  hot  this  day,  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  at  the  ships,  being  as  high  as  61%  and  the 
land  m  this  neighbourhood  preventing  the  access  of  wind  from  any 
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quarter.  The  travelliog  being  good  beyond  this^  we  arrived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creek  at  ten  f .  M.,  where 
we  pitched  the  tents  for  the  night.  lo  this  day's  journey,  teh  dogs  had 
drawn  my  sledge  a  distance  of  Ibrty  statute  miles  since  the  morning, 
the  weight  on  the  sledge  "being  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  half 
of  the  road  vfry  indifferent.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Esquimaux,  even 
when  meat  is  xnost  abundant,  to  feed  these  invaluable  animals  only 
once  a  day,  and  that  if(  the  evening,  which  they  consider  to  agree  with 
them  better  than  more  frequent  meals;  we  always  observed  the  ssme 
pmctice  with  ours,  and  found  that  they  performed  their  journeys  the 
.Jbetter  for  it.  « 

We  saw  in  the  course  ef  the  day  a  few  deer,  numerous  king  and 
long-tailed  ducks,  and  red-thrba^ed  divers  ;  also  some  geese,  then  new 
to  us,  and  which,  on  procuring  a  specimen  a  day  or  two  after,  proved 
to  be  the  snow-goose  (anas  hybe^botea.)  These  last  are  fond  of  feeding 
on  the  wet  grass  and  moss  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams  and 
lakes  in  this  country.  They  were  seen  at  Ariagnuk,«find  by  Captain 
Ljon  on  his  journey,  about  the  same  time,  so  thait  the  period  of  their 
arrival  in  this  latitude  seems  to  have  been  very  well  marked. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ?5th,  while  passing  cloi^e  to  a  point  of  land, 
Toolemak  suddenly  stopped  his  sledge,  and  he  and  his  wife  walked  to 
the  shore»  ivhither  1  immedin^tely  followed  them.  The  old  uoman, 
preceding  her  husband,  went  up  to  a  circle  of  stones,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three  on  the  spot,  and  kneeling  down  within  it,  cried  most 
loudly  and  bitterly  for  the  space  oft^o  or  three  minutes,  while  Toole- 
mak also  shed  abundant  tears,  but  without  any  loud  lamentation.  On 
inquiring  presently  after,  1  found  that  this  was  the  spot  on  which  their 
tent  had  been  pitched  in  the^strnmer,  and  that  the  bed-place  on  which 
the  old  woman  knelt,  had  been  that  of  their  adopted  son  Noogloo,  whose 
premature  death  we  had  aKo  much  regretted.  The  grief  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  seemed  to  have  ranch  sincerity  in  it,  and  there  was  some- 
thing extremely  touching  in  this'  quiet,  but  unaffected  tribute  of  sorrow 
on  the  spot,  which  so  forcibly  remiiyled  them  of  the  object  of  their  pa- 
rental affection.  I  have  much  gratification  in  adding  in  this  place 
another  circumstance,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  deserves  to  be 
noticed  as  doing  honour  to  these  people^s  hearts.  They  had  always 
shown  particular  attachment  to  a  dog  they  had  sold  me,  and  which  bore 
the  same  name  as  a  young  maq,  a  son  of  their  own,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly lost.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  the  old  woman  would  con- 
stantly Call  the  dog  "Eeriiinga"  (son,)  which  the  affectionate  animal 
never  failed  to  repay,  by  jumping  up  and  licking  her  face  all  over, 
whenever  his  trace  would  allow  him  ;  and  at  night,  after  Toolemak 
bad .  fed  his  own  dogs,  he  frequently  brought  to  our  tent  an  extra  piece 
of  meat,  expressly  for  Annofwtalik^  to  whom  these  poor  people  seemed 
to  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  now  transferring  their  affection.  ' 

Landing  close  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  south  shore,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  difiiculty  a  coqple  of  miles  over  land  till  we  came  to  a 
river,  the  limits  of  which,  the  warmth  of  the  weather  was  just  render- 
ing discernible,  aad  which  our  guides  informed  us  was  to  be  our  fishing- 
place.     It  was  interesting  to  observe,  Jhat,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  as 
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to  the  utaaAioo  qf  a  plaee,  the  best  route,  or  the  nest  adTisable  me|jbo4 
<^o?ercomiog  any  difficalty,  Tooleiaak  iDfariably  referred  to  his  wife ; 
aod  a  coDsaltatiob  of  some  mioatet  was  held  by  these  two,  before  they 
would  detenmoe  oo  what  was  to  be  dooei  or  evep  return  an  answer  to 
our  qoestions  respecting  it.  Pitching  our  tents  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  we  went  upon  the  ice,  which  was  still  quite  solid  except  close 
to  the  shores,  and  soon  made  two  or  three  holes  for  9  hook  and  line, 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  middle  being  frmn  six  to  seren  feet* 
The  Esquimaux  fish-hook  is  generally  composed  of  a  piece  of  ivoT|^ 
haring  a  hook  of  pointed  iron,  without  a  barb,  let  into  it  The  ivqQr 
they  consider  useful  in  attracting  'the  salmon,  but  they  also  bait  the 
book  with  a  piece  of  blubber  well  cleared  of  its  oil  by  chewing,  and  se- 
curely tied  on  with  a  thread  of  sinew,  so  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  book.  A  small  piece  of  bone,  raindeer's  horn,  or  wood,  senrea 
as  a  rod,  and  with  this,  they  keep  the  bait  constantly  in  motion  up  and 
down,  the  bait  being  from  one  to  three  feet  below  the  lower  sor&ce  of 
the  ice.  Prevj^sly,  however,  to  commencing  the  fishery,  the  old 
lady,  wbo  took  the  pnncipal  part  in  tius  employment,  muttered  some 
words,  to  me  altogether  incomprehensible,  over  the  hole,  to  which 
Toolemak  in  a  formal  manner,  added  something  about  fish  and  gabloo- 
nas  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  preparatory  ceremony  seemed  intended  to 

I>ropitiate  the  spirit,  to  whose  department  the  salmon  particttlarly  be* 
onged.  The  lady  (for  it  seems  she  is  a  female)  did, not,  however,  v^ 
pear  to  lend  a  very  favourable  ear  to  our  wants,  or  Toolemak's  rheia- 
ric,  for  after  many  hours's  patient  trial  on  this  and  the  following  day, 
only  two  fish  we^e  seen,  and  one  caught  to  repay  our  labour. 

On  the  27th.  Toolemak  and  bis  wife  went  over  to  a  small  shallow 
lake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  caught  three  or  fbov 
fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  but  none  more  than  one  pound  in  freight.  He 
then  came  back  to  the  tent,  and  made  a  small  spear  according  to  tbeir 
own  fashion  ;  but  with  this,  to  his  great  disappointment,  he  conld  not 
strike  a  single  fish.  A  sort  offish-gig^  which  we  made  out  of  four  kiigs 
hooks  lashed  back  to  baak  at  the  end  of  a  light  stafi*,  succeeded  much 
better,  the  bait  being  played  in  (Ke  usual  manner  to  attract  the  fish, 
which  were  then  hooked  up  with  great  ease  aod  certainty  by  this  in- 
strument. In  this  manner  we  soon  caught  a  dozen  of  the  same  kind  as 
before,  and  the  rest  of  our  party  had  in  the  mean  time  killed  a  deer. 
Toolemak  began  now  to  be  extremely^impatient  to  return  home,  his 

rrincipal  {^xiety  arising,  I  believe,  from  a  childish  desire  to  know  what 
should  give  him  for  his  trouble ;  and  %vhen,  in  writing  a  note  to  Lieu- 
tenant Nias,  I  enumerated  the  articles  1  intended  to  present  to  him,  he 
expressed  more  delight  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  escape  him. 
Among  these  was  one  of  the  rifle-guns  supplied  as  presents,  together 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  anraiuoition  to  last  him  one  summer,  after 
which  the  gun  would  probably  become  useless  itself  for  want  of  clean* 
ing.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  readiness  with  which  these  people 
learned  to  fire  at  a  maiHk,  aod  the  tact  they  displayed  in  every  thing  re* 
lating  to  this  art  Boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  would  fire 
a  fowling-piece,  for  the  first  time,  with  perfect  steadiness  ;  and  the  1 
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with  very  little  practice,  woald  very  soon  become  sap^rior  markstneD.* 
As,  however,  the  advantage  they<i>uld  derive  from  the  use  of  fire-arms 
roust  be  of  very  short  daration,  and  the  danger  to  any  careless  indi- 
viduate very  considerable,  we  did  not  on  any  other  occasion  consider  it 
prudent  to  famish  them  in  this  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Toolooak  left  us  for  the  ships,  carry ii^ 
with  him  our  venison,  to  be  left  there,  and  having  first  eiplained  whea 
and  where  the  Esquimaux  catch  the  fish  with  which  he  had  supplied  us 
Ae  preceding  summer  f  for  it  now  appeared  that  they  were  not  found 
in  great  abundance,  or  of  that  miagnitude,  in  the  river ;  but  at  the  mouth 
of  a  very  small  stream  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  creek  on  the 
same  side.  Their  method  is,  to  plac'e  in^the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  is 
quite  narrow  and  seldom  or  never  so  deep  as  a  man's  middle,  thought 
running  with  great  force,  two  or  three  separate  piles  of  stones,  which 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  oflf-  the  force  of  the  stream  from 
themselves,  and  of  narP^wing  the  passage  through  which  the  fish  have 
to  pass  in  coming  up  nrom  the  sea  to  feed  ;  thus  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  striking  them  with  their  spears,  and  throwing  them  on 
shore  without  much  difficulty.  We  at  first  supposed  that  the  salmon 
aSicended  the  stream  into  lakes  above  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  ;  but 
this  could  not  here  be  the  case,  as  the  water  became  much  too  shallow 
for  this  aftess  t^an  a  hundred  yards  from  the  sfea.  Our  fishermen  af« 
terwards  found  that  they  never  went  tip  a  quarter  of  that  distanoe, 
merely  playing  about  the  entrance  to  pick  up  their  food,  which  was 
foand  to  consist  of  a  very  small  fish,  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
The  latter  are  probably,  therefore,  brought  down  by  the  streams  at 
this  season  from  the  lakes  above,  and  occasion  the  salmon  to  resort  to 
Che  spots  in  which,  it  seems,  they  are  annually  found  by  the  Esquimaux. 
With  respect  to  their  spawning,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  for  them 
to  ascend  any-  streams  for  that  purpose,  if  abundance  of  fresh  water  be 
all  that  is  requisite  for  it ;  as  the  water  of  the  creek  was  not  merely 
drinkable,  but  perfectly  fresh  almost  down  to  its  entrance. 

After  Toolemak's  departure,  we  ymained  two  or  three  days  longer, 
but  only  succeeded  in  killing  one  SDore  deer  and  three  or  four  dozen 
fish  of  the  same  kind  and  size  as  before.  The  whole  country  had  by 
this  time  become  almost  deluged  with  water,  innumerable  ponds  and 
streams  appearing  on  every  side,  as  if  all  at  once  let  loose  by  magic; 
so  rapid  had  been  the  chang^^during  a  single  week  of  fair  and  tempe- 
rate weather!  The  ice  on  the  deep  lakes  was* from  fire  to  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  and  bade  fair  not  to  be  entirely  dissolved  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  that  on  the  shallow  ones  was  already  very  thin  and  rapidly  decay- 
ing. 

The  river  we  were  now  leaving,  and  which  I  named  after  my  com- 
panion Mr.  Crozier,  was  about  three  hundred  yardsin  breadth  abreast 

*  A  fine  lad,  of  about  sixteen,  being  one  day  out  in  a  boat  with  one  of  oar 
gentleaen  ai  Arlagnaky  reminded  him,  with  a  serious  face,  that  he  had  laid  a  gno 
4owafuU-eocked.  There  happened  to  be  no  charge  in  the  gun  at  the  time ;  but  this 
was  a  proof  of  th#  attention  the  boy  had  paid  to  the  art  of  using  fire-arms,  as  well 
as  an  instance  of  considctate  and  inanly  caution,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in 
an  lodiridual  of  that  age.  ^ 
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of  our  teoU ;  bot  this  part  afterwards  proved  oolj  a  small  branch  of  it, 
the  main  stream  coming  from  the  sovth-eastward  along  the  foot  of  the 
hiiU  which  Captain  Lyon  was  eodea?oaring  to  pass ;  and  indeed,  as  we 
had  erery  reason  sabseqoentljr  to  beliere,  being  the  very  route  he  had 
porsned,  tho.igh  it  was  then  so  completely  covered  with  snow  in  most 
parts  as  to  allow  the  ice  to  be  distinguished  only  in  a  few  places.  The 
rocks  in  this  neighboorhood  are  principally  composed  of  a  reddish  gra- 
nite, bot  gneiss  also  freqaently  appears  among  them.  The  sides  of  ma- 
.  By  of  these  are  quite  precipitous  Jn  which  case  water,  either  in  a  stream 
or  a  lake,  is  generally  found  at  their  base'.  There  is,  however,  be- 
tween the  hills,  abundant  vegetation,  affording  excellent  feeding  for  the 
deer  which  were  at  this  time  verj  scarce  here.  The  lakes  afid  ponds 
are  the  resort  of  numerous  ducks  of  the  king  and  long-tailed  species, 
and  a  few  red-throated  divers.  We'saw  also  some  brent  and  snow- 
geese,  and  Mr.  Crozier  obtaiped  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter.  A 
bird  like  a  crane,  standing  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  %vith  very  long 
leg?,  fairly  outran  our  party  in  a  long  chase,  and  then  with  difficulty 
ro^e  on  the  wing.  We  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  ardea  Canadian 
si$,  one  o(  which  species  was  killed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  jouraej 
back  to  the  ships. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  July  we  shifted  our  tents  over  land 
and  down  the  creek  as  far  as  the  salmon  stream.  In  perfoiming  this 
8l)prt  journey  over  bare  ground,  1  was  enabled  to  forfb  some  concep- 
tion of  the  diiTiculties  likely  to  be  encountered  by  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  companions ;  for  even  with  our  light  load,  the  dogs  could  scarcely 
move  at  times.  One  of  the  strongest  of  eleven  fell  down  in  a  fit,  occa- 
sioned by  over-exertion  ;  the  poor  animal  lay  on  his  side,  foaming  at 
the  mouth  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  walk ;  and  being  taken  out  of  the  sledge  was  quite  strong  agaia 
the  next  day.  We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  stream,  when  Toolc- 
m^''s  account  was  very  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  our  finding  on  the 
ice  near  its  mouth,  part  of  two  fine  salmon,  above  two  feet  in  lei^tb, 
that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  torrent,  and  a  similar  one 
was  seen  in  the  water.  Our  proViiions  being  now  out,  we  prepared 
for  returning  to  the  ships  the  following  day ;  and  I  determined  in  a  short 
time  to  send  out  Mr.  Crozie^  with  a  larger  party,  well  equipped  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  procuring  us  both  fish  and  deer.  We  there- 
'  fore  left  our  tent,  spare  ammunition,  and  various  other  articles  that 
Vould  be  required  here?  buried  under  a  Heap  of  stones  near  the  stream, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  set  out  for  the  ships.  The  change  which 
one  week  had  made  upon  the  ice  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive,  the 
whole  surface  being  now  chequered  with  large  and  deep  pools  of  wa- 
ter, where  not  a  symptom  of  thawing  had  before  appeared.  This  con- 
tinued the  whole  way  to  the  ships,  which  we  reached  at  eight  P.  M., 
finding  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  returned,  after  a  laborious  bot  un- 
successful endeavour  to  penetrate  over  land  to  the  westward.  The 
following  account  of  this  excursion  was  accompanied  by  a  chart  iUus- 
trating  the  position  of  the  mountainous  land  and  the  daUy  route  of  the 
party,  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  general  surtly. 

"  On  the  Qth,  separating  from  Captain  Parry,  we  proceeded  in  a  S. 
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S.  E.  direction  over  what  appeared  « level  plain,  whi^e  •n  the  right  oar 
view  was  bounded  by  ru^ed  mountains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced, 
the  weather  gradually  thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.  W.  wind,  accompanied 
by  small  snow  and  drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could  strike 
into  no  direct  course  for  the  sledge.  At  noon,  therefore,  having  tra- 
velled three  hours,  we  tented  on  the  snow  to  wait  for  better  weather ; 
thermometer  40°.  Towards  evening  the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  P. 
M.  we  again  moved  forward  over  a  plain  so  flat,  that  I  fancied  it  was  « 
lake,  until  by  accidentally  breaking  through  the  deep  crust  of  snow 
which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  and  grass.  At  thirty  minutes  after  eight 
the  weather  again  thickened,  but  before  it  did  so  we  were  enabled  to 
observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for  several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  granite  mountains  at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded  form,  and 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course  of 
this  day  above  eight  hours,  S.  S.  E.  we  tented  for  the  night  on  the  snow. 
A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  and  drift  continued  to  render  us  very  an- 
comfortable  al  a  temperature  of*  25^  * 

**This  severe  weather  continued  until  five  P.  M.  on  the  10th,  whea 
the  snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  so  cloudy,  and  th^  view  so  limited  that 
we  remained  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  our  road.  Determining  how- 
ever to  attempt  to  make  some  westing,  we  ascended  some  high  and 
rounded  hills  in  nearly  a  west  direction .  The  recently  fallen  snow  was 
8o  deep  that  the  dogs  were  buried  to  their  bellies,  and  even  our  snQw- 
shoes  were  but  of  little  assistance  to  us.  A  flock  of  seven  ducks  passed 
us  flying  to  the  south-west.  After  two  hours'  extreme  exertion  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  smooth  hills,  and  thence  saw  a  chain  of 
mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about  three  miles'  dis- 
tance. 

<*  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on  the  hills,  which, 
on  clearing  away  the  snow  for  a  sleeping-place,  we  found  to  be  cover- 
ed with  shingle  limestone  on  a  bed  of  yellow  marl.  The  thermometer, 
at  ten  P.  M.,  20  .  Heavy  snow  all  night ;  -and  on  the  1 1th  it  still  con- 
tinued to  fall  thickly  until  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.  M.,  when  clear- 
ing a  little,  I  determined  on  attempting  to  pass  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  mountains  about  W.  S.  W.  of  us.  The  snow  which  had  now 
fallen  with  but  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights  was  so  deep, 
that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  great  labour,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  as  completely  covered  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  After 
two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a  hill,  we  arriv^  on  what  we  conceived 
was  good  table -land,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  north  to  S.  E.  On 
stopping  the  sledge  it  sank  so  deep  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  that  alljour  ef- 
forts to  move  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  dogs  were  quite  overcome,  and  we 
were  quite  at  a  stand.  We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about 
one  hundred  vieight  of  such  things  as  could  be  spared,  after  which  about 
half  an  hour's  labour  extricated  it.  When  re-loaded  it  overset,  and  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for 
even  an  unloved  man  to  climb  the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountains 
west  of  us.  Hio  vvever  resolved  at  last  on  returning  to  the  low  land,  and 
by  tracking  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  look  out  for  the  first  opening  to 
the  westward.     Seven  hours'  travelling  over  the  plain  brought  us  to  the 
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foot  of  a  mouDtain  which  I  had  observed  to  bear  aboutlS.  E.,  and  here 
we  tented. 

''  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  (juring  the  12th,  and 
13th,  and  a  part  oftbe^  14th.  A  few  minutes'  sun,  at  noon  on  the  13th, 
(the  first  time  %ve  had  seen  it  since  leaving  Captain  Par)*y,)  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude,  and  on  the  14th,  by 
sights  for  the  chronometer,  1  obtained  the  longitude.  Lat.  69°  15'  6" ; 
long,  r  ir  30"  W.  of  Hecla. 

"  At  five  P.  M.  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills.  On  the  snow,  which  was  very 
soft,  we  saw  \i  bear's  track,  and  on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  several  sea- 
fihells.  Five  hours'  travelling  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of 
hills,  and  from  this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N.  E., 
twenty  miles.  I  had  for  some  time  suspected  that  we  had  taken  the 
wrong  route,  as  no  Esquimaux  could  h^e  passed  with  a  sledge  over 
the  mountains  at  whose  feet  we  had  been  travelling ;  1  had  however 
better  hopes  at  this  place,  by  seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to 
the  south-westward,  which  answered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Es- 
quimaux description  of  the  land  they  passed  o?er.  At  the  foot  of  this 
point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  it  was  a 
small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the  shingle  ridges  we  saw  several 
Esquimaux  circles  and  a  golden  plover  passed  us  on  the  wing.  Travel- 
ling hence  about  three  miles  southerly  we  tented  on  the  snow,  the  wind 
being  at  N.  W.,  and  the  night  extrinely  cold. 

"  The  morning  of  the  15th  was  thick*  and  cold  and  the  N.  W.  wind 
was  unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction 
but  without  having  any  fixed  object  to  guide  us.  tn  this  manner  we  travel- 
led for  two  hours,  when  the  weather  clearing  we  saw  the  hills  turning 
to  the  southward,  to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course  ;  and  having 
gone  forward  for  two  hours. inore,  tented  on  the  snow  for  a  short  time 
ai  two  of  the  dogs  were  so  fatigued  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  them  were  mucl}  distressed,  for  they  were  unac- 
customed to  land  travelling,  and  the  depth  of  the  snow  always  caused 
the  sledge  to  hang  as  a  dead  weight.  At  nine  P.  M,,  having  rested,  we 
proceeded  and  travelled  until  one  A.  M.  on  the  16th  T\hen  we  tented 
on  some  flat  rocks  on  which  we  procured  abundance  of  water,  which 
luxury  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed  but  sparingly.  We  here  saw  one 
sm&ll  plant  of  saxifrage  in  blossom. 

"  The  morning  of  the  16th  jvas  mild  and  fine,  but  towards  noon,  wind 
and  sleet  came  strong  from  the  westward  :  as  our  snow-shoes  required 
repair,  Jind  our  feet  were  much  blistere(f,  1  took  advantage  of  our  be- 
ing on  a  good  dry  rock  to  refresh  ourselves  and  dogs.  We  saw  a  fox, 
two  plovers  and  several  buntings.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  re- 
cent, but  the  howling  and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dogs  quite 
drove  the  animals  away  from  us. 

"  In  the  evening  we  advanced,  and  following  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  on  our  right,  made  a  south-easterly  course  over  alai^e  lake 
q£  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  from  one  to  four  in  breadth,  on  the 
shores  of  which,  in  some  places  the  ice  was  pushed  up  in  high  transpa- 
rent hummocks,  we  saw  some  wolf  tracks,  and  a  few  plovers,  knots, 
and  sandlings.  One  deer  passed  at  a  distance.  At  this  place  there  was  not 
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an  eminence  iorany  direction,  which  was  without  some  piles  of  stones 
placed  by  the  Esquimaux  hunters.  •  Turning  the  hills  to  the  S.  S.  W.  we 
passed  over  low  but  exceedingly  rocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow 
was  continually  knee-6eep,  and  the  poor  dogs  were  so  exhausted  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  on  a  little  rock  in  a  Take  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  %vhole  day  had  been  so  cloudy  and  thick  that  we  had  oo 
idea  of  what  kind  of  countrv  lay  beyond  us.  The  snow  was  literati j 
covered  by  deer-tracks,  and  we  saw  three  of  these  animals,  but  the 
dogs  frightened  them  fit>m  us.         , 

•*  A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17lh,  which  was  very 
cold.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  amongst  the  mountains^  4  walked  out, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  men,  for  nine  hours,  and  we  got  about  eight 
miles  south  of  the  tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  w«  could  find. 
From  hence  we  saw  about  fifteen  miles  over  other  mountains  exten- 
ding from  north  to  south-east,  while  on  the  left  the  appearance  of  low 
land  was  unaltered.  On  our  return,  we  killed  a  doe,  of  which  1  gave 
the  better  half  as  a  refreshment  to  the  dogs.  At  half-past  two  P.  M,  on 
the  18th,  we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  over  a  lake  to  a  low 
point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  id  tent  for  the  night,  in  consequence 
of  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  prevented  our  seeing  half  a  mile  in  any 
direction.  While  tenting,  a  large  bucIS  talked  slowly  past  us,  and  was 
killed ;« of  this  animal  we  gave  two-thirds  to  the  dogs. 

*'  The  night  was  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  that  the  snow  had  ftllen  some  inches  in  depth,  and  the 
whole  country  round  us  was  covered.  Towards  noon  it  ceased  snowing, 
but  the  piercing  cold  gale  was  unabated,  and  drilt  fiew  in  clouds.  Soon 
after  two  P.  M.  we  quitted  the  point  for  another,  which  still  bore  about 
south-east,  at  which  we  arrived,  aAer  passing  over  a  very  flat  plain  or 
lake  for  about  seven  miles.  The  snow  was  here  firmer  than  we  bad 
found  it  of  late,  aifd  the  mountains  formed  a  bight  of  about  four  miles  io 
depth  on  our  right-  From  this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  raoge  bore 
south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the  westward,  as  we  could  see  nothing 
beyond  it ;  We  in  congequence  proceeded  briskly  for  it,  and  had  travel- 
led six  miles  or  half-way,  when  we  saw  it  take  a  sweep  to  very  dbtant 
hills,  south-east.  All  my  hopes  of  making  westing  now  ceased,  and  I  • 
yras  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives  in  their  passage  to  the  Western 
Sea.  I  therefore  struck  from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land 
about  three  miles  on  our  right,  where  we  tented,' and  1  determined  on 
waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  I  could  retrace  my  steps  to 
^illiam  Creek,  and  from  thtnce  proceed,  if  the  season  would  pemit» 
in  some  other  direction. 

•<  The  north-east  gale  continued  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  yet 
I  shtKild  have  set  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  pain  it  caused  our 
faces,  and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes,  which  it  sometimes  turned 
quite  aside  and  almost  tripped  us  up.  Four  large  white  birds,  with  black 
tipped  wings,  passed  at  some  distance.  In  the  aflemoon  we  started^ 
i»d  travelling  eight  hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat  hard- 
ened by  the  gale,  reached  the  little  rocky  isle  on  which  we  bad  passed 
the  17th. 

''  The  wind  was  unabated  on  the  2l8t,  and  at  three  P.  M.  we  started, 
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but  were  soon  detailed  by  one  of  tbe  dogs  slipping  his  harness  an^  gir- 
ing  chase  to  a  couple  of  deer,  which  he  pursued  wiih  great  spirit  to  the 
hills,  Mvhere  he  soon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  had  ad?anced  two 
or  three  miles,  givink  him  up  for  lost,  we  saw  him  tracking  our  foot- 
steps, and  he  soon  came  up  much  fatigued.  We  travelled  nine  hours 
on  this  day,  yet  very  slowly,  for  1  had  sprained  my  foot  amongst  the 
rocks  some  days  before,  and  it  had  now  become  very  troublesome. 
Soon  aAer  midnight  we  arrived  and  tented  at  th«  place  where  we  slept 
on  the  Ibth  ;  'd«er  were  abundant,  and  a  buck  was  shot  near  the  tent. 
We  this  day  saw  four  brcBt-geese  and  r-everal  large  flocks  of  ducks. 

**  As  my  leg  was  swoln  and  painful,  1  determiued  on  resting  for  the 
day,  which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  proceeding  very  rapidly. 
With  the  exception  of  saxifrage,  1  observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  but  the 
grasses  and  mosses  were  shooting  luxuriantly,  and  promised  abundant 
provision  to  the  vast  quantities  of  deer  ifhich  we  continually  saw.  In 
fact)  such  was  their  number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting, 
instead  of  a  travelling  party,  we  might  have  procured  enough  to  supply 
both  ships  constantly,  were  they  uOl  too  distant  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  venison. 

'*  The  23d  was  fine  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the  snow  so 
much  that  the  snow-shoes  sank  several  inches  at  every  step.  Starting 
at  five  P.  M.,  we  travelled  for  nine  hours  over  the  titill  deeply-covered 
pl^in,  in  order  to  reach  the  point  <^hence  we  had  seen  the  ships ;  we 
here  found  the  valley  quite  flooded,  and  the  ravine  ^beginning  to  run. 
While  we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a  fox  prowling  on  a  hill-side,  and  heard 
hipi  for  some  hours  after,  in  diflerent  places,  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
bren. -goose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  felt  it  very  sensibly  after  the 
most  sultry  day  1  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  this  country';  our 
faces  and  hands  smarted  most  severely,  and  were  much  swollen  by  the 
scoichingof  the  sun.  The  24th  was  also  a  ver^hot  day,  and  I  found 
the  country  so  universally  flooded,  that  1  gave  up  all  idea  of  proceeding 
for  Quilliam  Creek,  and  determined  during  the  night  to  make  for  the 
ships.  When  the  evening  cooled  we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and 
wading,  rather  than  walking,  through  deep  snow  jand  water  for  eight 
hours,  arrived  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  26th  at  the  seaside,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented  and  rested ; 
Dunn  killed  a  brown  and  ash-coloured  crane  (araea  canadientis,  Linn.) 
which  pitched  near  us.     - 

**  Starting  at  four  A.  M.  ofi  the  26th,  we  waded  for  eight  hours  to 
th«  8htp$,  and  when  amongst  the  hummtcks,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Hecla,  were  so  completely  buried  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  signal  for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
clear  the  sledge.  A  party  was  sent,  and  with  their  help  we  arrivtd  on 
board  at  noon.  * 

**  We  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  that  no  passage  was  practi- 
cable in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,*  and  had  also  learned  by  ex- 
perience the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  a  sledge  over  land,  ev#a 
with  so  fine  a  team  of  dogs  as  mine.  That  some  other  way  might  be 
found  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Western  Sea,  1  was  yet  in  hopes ;  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  pass  over-land  at  this  time,  from  the  state  in  which  the 
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thawing  had  left  the  snow.  A  more  advanced  period  of  the  season  might 
perhaps  be  more  favourable ;  but  even  a  walking  party,  ladeo  with 
tent  and  provisions,  would  make  but  little  progress  over  the  mountains." 

Had  it  not  been  for  our  preceding  year's  experience  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  present  appearance  of  the  ice,  and  the  rapid  progress 
which  it  seemed  to  be  daily  making  towards  dissolution,  would  hare 
flattered  us  with  hopes  of  an  early  release,  which,  as  we  now  too  well 
know,  must  have  ended  in  disappointment.  The  space  we  had  covered 
with  sand,  and  which  was  now  called  the  canal,  was  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  water  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  and 
such  was  the  benefit  evidently  to  be  derived  from  it,  that  coold  the 
same  thing  have  been  carried  the  whole  way  down  to  th*e  open  water, 
the  first  south-easterly  gale  would  probably  have  caused  a  total  disrup- 
tion, and  at  once  liberated  the  ships.  As  it  was,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  still  very  considerably  facilitate  our  escape,  which, 
with  this  assistance,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  might  yet  be  effected  be- 
fore  the  xonclusion  of  the  month  of  July,  though  we  had  still  six  miles 
of  ice  interposed  between  us  and  the  open  water. 

Our  shooting  parties  to  the  southward  had  of  late  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  ducks  having  been  sent  in 
to  the  ships  in  the  course  of  the  last  week.  Mr.  Ross  had  procured  a 
specimen  of  a  gull  having  a  black  ring  round  its  neck,  and  which,  in  its 
present  plumage,  we  could  not  find  described.  This  bird  was  alone  nhen 
it  was  killed,  but  flying  at  no  great  djitance  from  a  flock  of  tern,  which  lat- 
ter itsomewhat  resembles  in  size  as  well  as  in  its  red  legs ;  but  is  on  closer 
inspection  easily  distinguished  by  its  beak  and  tail,  as  well  a^  by  a  beau- 
tiful tint  of  most  delicate  rose-colour  on  its  breast.  , 

The  first  continued  rain  that  we  had  seen  this  season  fell  for  several 
hours  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  though  a  few  drops  had  before  been 
observed  on  the'  15th  and  29th  of  June.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
iqooth  of  July  we  ex|9^rienced  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  fog,  with  long 
southerly  and  easterly  winds,  and  a  high  mean  daily  temperature. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  ships  I  found  several  new  Esquimaux  on  board 
who,  to  thepumber  of  twenty,  had  lately  arrived  from  Toonoonee-rdo- 
chittky  a  place  situated  to  the  westward,  and  northward  of  IglooUk,  and 
somewhere  upoi>  the  opposite^  coast  of  Cockburn  Island.  The  distance 
to  this  place  was  stilted  by  the  Esquimaux  to  be  from  six  to  eight  days* 
journey,  of  which  one  only  was  occupied  in  crossing  to  the  great  north- 
ern inlet  we  had  seen  on  this  side  of  Cockburn  Island,  and  the  rest  m 
travelling  overland  to  a  corresponding  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  other. 
This  party  confirmed  the  forfher  account  respecting  the  two  ships  tkstt 
had  been  forced  on  shore ;  and  indeed,  as  an  earnest  of  its  tmtb,  one 
maned  Adloo,  who  was  said  to  have  actually  seen  them  in  this  state,  was 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  met  by  our  people  at  Arlagnuk,  while  travel- 
ling to' the  southward,  an(^  having  on  his  sledge  a  great  deal  of  wood  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  before  described. 

This  information  having  excited  considerable  interest.  Lient^nant 
Hoppner,  who  had  taken  great  pahis  to  ascertain  the  facts  correctly, 
volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  some  of  the  Esquimaoz,  who 
were  said  to  be  going  northwards  very  shortly,  and  to  obtain  every  io- 
formation  on  this  and  other  subjects  which  might  lie  within  the  sgope  of 
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each  ajoorney.  Although  I  was  oot  saogaioe  as  to  his  principal  ob- 
ject, of  reaching  one  or  more  of  the  Esquimaux  stations  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Cockbum  Island,  with  guides  so  uncertain  and  capricious,  jet 
I  could  not  but  consider  the  attempt  was  likely  to  produce  something 
of  interest ;  more  especiall  v  as  we  had  never  been  able  to  approach  in 
the  ships  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  would  constitute  their  first  or 
second  day's  journey.  1  therefore  directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  to 
proceed  on  this  service,  ac  ompanied  by  three  men,  and  four  of  the 
Hecla's  best  dogs  to  assist  in  carrying  their  baggage.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th,  having  heard  that  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  intended  setting  out 
the  following  morning,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  people  went  out  to 
their  tents  to  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  them.  We  were  surprised 
to  find,  the  nejii  day,  that  not  only  Lieutenant  Roppner's  intended  guide, 
but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  these  people,  had  altogether  left  the  hland, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  permanently  for  the  summer.  We  were 
now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  since  our  arrival  here,  entirely  de- 
serted by  the  natives,  only  two  or  three  of  whom  again  visited  the  ships 
during  the  remainder  o[  our  stay.  It  appears  probable,! indeed,  that 
these  wandering  people  are  in  the  habit  of  residing  at  their  various  sta- 
tions only  at  particular  intervals  of  time,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
not  scaring  the  walruses  and  seals  too  much  by  a  very  long  residence  at 
one  time  upon  the  same  spot.  What  made  this  appear  still  more  likely 
was  the  present  state  of  their  winter  habitations  at  Iglooiik,  which, 
though  offensive  enough  at  about  the  same  time  the  preceding  year, 
were  then  wholesome  and  comfortable  in  comparison^  Besides  quan- 
tities of  putrid  walrus  fle:»h,  Mubber,  and  oil,  carcasses  of  dogs,  and  even 
of  human  beings  recently  deceased,  were  now  to  be  seen  exposed  in 
their  neighbourhood.  What  remained  of  the  corpse  of  Keimooseuk  was 
of  course  wholly  uncovered;  a  second  of  a  child  on  which  the  wolves 
had  feasted,  was  also  I>ing  about ;  and  a  third,  oP  a  newly-born  infant, 
was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  a  small  lake  by  Mr  Richards,  who 
caused  them  all  to  be  buried  under  ground.  All  this  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  Esquimaux  had  not  occupied  the  bone  huts  for  at  least 
one  winter  previous  to  our  arrival,  though  Iglooiik  certainly  appears  to 
be  one  of  their  principal  rendezvous,  as  it  were  a  sort  of  central  link 
in  the  very  exten^^ive  chain  of  these  people^s  peregrinations. 

On  the  6th,  we  despatched  a  party  of  four  men,  under  Messrs. 
Crozier  and  Bird,*  to  the  fishing  station  at  Quilliam  Creek,  equipping 
them  with  a  trawl-net  and  every  other  requisite  for  obtaining  a  supply 
ofsabi^n  for  the  ships.  Soon  after,  Captain  Lyon,  who  was  desirous 
of  occupying  a  few  days  in  shooting  in  that 'neighbourhood,  also  set  off 
in  the  same  direction,  taking  with  him.  a  small  skin-boat  which  he  bad 
cpnstructed  for  the  use  of  our  fishermen,  and  which  prevedof  great  ser- 
vice in  shooting  the  net  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Our  stock  of  meat  for  the  dogs  being  nearly  expended,  and  no  sea- 
horses having  yet  been  seen  near  the  shore,  1  sent  Mr.  Ross  wHh  a 
sledge  to  Tern  Island  on  the  13th,  in  expectation  of  being  supplied  by 
the  Esquimaux.  Mr.  Ross  returned  on  the  14th,  without  success,  the 
whole  of  the  natives  having  lefl  the  island  after  plundering  the  birds' 
nests,  as  they  had  done  the  preceding  year.  The  open  water  was,  at 
this  time,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  short  of  the  island,  differing  little,  if 
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any  thtfig«  from  its  position  at  the  same  season  of  the  last  year.  The 
hirds  now  the  most  abundant  here,  besides  tern,  which  were  also  nu- 
merous, were  eider-ducks,  of  which  immense  flocks  were  flying  abont ; 
and  it  is  their  eggs  for  which  the  Csquimaax  principally  visit  the  inland. 

Finding  that  oar  yalaable  dogs  must  be  now  wholly  dependent  on  oar 
own  exertions  in  providing  meat,  a  boat  from  each  ship  was  carried 
down  to  the.neighboarhood  of  the  open  water,  and  shortly  afterwards 
two  others,  to  endeavour  to  kill  walruses  for  them.  This  was  the  more 
desirtble  from  the  probability  of  the  Fury's  passing  her  next  winter 
where  no  natives  were  resident,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  laying 
in  our  stock  for  that  longand  dreary  season,  during  the  present  sammer. 
Our  people,  therefore,  pitched  their  tent«»  n^ar  the  old  Elsquimaax 
habitations;  and  thns  «%ere  four  boats  constantly  employed  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit,  for  the  three  succeeding  weeks. 

On  the  1  *th,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  party  returned  to  the  ships, 
having  only  been  enabled  to  travel  to  the  south  shore  of  Cockbum 
Island,  on  account  of  their  guides  not  yet  proceeding  any  farther.  Two 
of  <he  Esquhnaux  accompanied  our  traveller^  back  to  Igloolik,  and, 
being  loaded  with  various  useful  presents  from  the  ships,  retamed  home 
the  following  day  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  account  of  his  journey, 
,c/>inpri!«ing  several  anecdotes  tending  to  show  the  disposition  and  habits 
of  these  people,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words. 

♦*  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  P.  M.  on  the  4th, 
and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  about  five  in  the  morning.  The 
Esquimaux  were  all  asleep,  but  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  oor  ar- 
rival, they  flocked  round  us  to  know  the  cause  qf  so  early  a  visit.  Our 
intention  of  accompanying  them  seemed  to  aflbrd  great  amusement,  ^nd 
many  jokes  were  passed  apparently  at  our  expense.  Having  rested 
about  two  hours,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  whispers  and  stifled  laugh 
of  the  women  and  chtldren  ;  and  on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck, 
the  men  already  gone,  and  every  appearance  of  the  party,  with  whom 
we  intended  to  travel,  having  fairly  given  us  the  slip.  This  unexpected 
departure  somewhat  embarrassed  us  ;  but  ne  immediately  prepared  to 
follow  them,  and  were  relieved  from  our  anxiety  by  finding  that  thej 
were  still  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Perceiving  we  were  really  in  earnest, 
and  that  our  dogs,  of  which  they  had  only  a  few  wretched  animals,  were 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them,  Erichiuk  suffered  us  to  place  the  loads  upon 
his  sledge.  We  left  Keiyuk-tarruoke  at  thirty  mindtes  past  nine,  in 
company  with  four  other  sledged  ;  and  after  clearing  the  grounded  ham- 
mocks, travelled  at  a  good  pace  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  When 
we  got  about  five  miles  from  Igloolik,  the  water  became  knee  deep  or 
tbe  ice,  which  rendered  nalking  e^^Ktremel}  fatiguing.  The  men  and 
several  of  the  women  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions  in  pursuit 
of  seals  ;  whilst  the  sledges  were  left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the 
females  who  remained  by  them.  Our  assistance  soon  became  neces- 
sary, and  before  the  end  of  the  day  we  quite  gained  their  favour.  It 
was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island,  to  collect  eggs, 
but  about  seven  P.  M.,  the  weather  assuming  a  threatening  appearance, 
they  determined  to  encamp  on  the  ice  The  number  of  stoppages,  and 
the  winding  course  which  we  made  to  pick  up  the  seals  leA  by  the 
hunters,  rendered  the  day's  journey  extremely  fatiguing  and  anplemant. 
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particQlarly  as  wc  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold.  After  trayell'mg 
about  tweuty  miles,  we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past  sevea 
P.  M.  As  we  had  nolhiog  but  our  blanket-bags  to  place  between  us 
and  the  ice,  Ericbiuk  kindly  furnished  us  with  staves  procured  from 
the  ships,  with  which  we  floored  the  tent,  and  passed  the  night  much 
more  comfortably  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  encampment  was 
formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  ice,  almost  the  only  spot  free  from  wa- 
ter that  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon.  In  consequence  of  their 
success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening  feasting  on  raw  flesh  :  only 
one  or  two  taking  tbe  trouble  to  light  their  lamp^. 

*'  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6th,  we  broke  up  the  encampment 
at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  A.M.,  and  travelled  about^fteen  miles  in  a 
N.  N.  E.  di^ction.  The  hunters  of  both  sexes  again  dispersing  them- 
3elves,  many  seals  were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcasses 
left  on  the  ice,  after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  which  the  Esqui- 
maux seemed  particularly  fond.  At  seven  P.  M.  we  landed  on  the 
north  shore,  and  pitched  our  tent  on  a  rocky  point  in  the  midst  of  the 
Esquimaux  encampment.  The  women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the 
poteniilla  pulchella^  which  they  had  pulled  whilst  collecting  dwarf-wil- 
low for  their  fires,  and  which  bad  a  pleasant  flavour,  resembling  liquor- 
ice, but  not  80  sweet.  They  seemed  fond  of  it,  and  had  brought  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  which  they  eat  without  cleansing  from  the  soil. 
Nearly  all  the  women  had  large  kettles  full  of  seals'  flesh  bulling  out- 
side of  the  tents  ;  when  it  was  ready,  the  master  of  the  tent  announced 
it  by  three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  men  to  partake  of  it. 
They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was  ready,  to  which  they 
were  again  summoned ;  and  in  this  manner  they  kept  up  the  feast  until 
a  late  hour. 

**  On  the  7th,  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  occasionally. 
The  Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most  of  them  being  laid  up 
with  snow-blindness.  No  intelligence  could  be  gained  relative  to  their 
future  movements ;  the  women,  who  are  always  the  most  communica- 
tive, seemed  to  know  nothing ;  and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our 
inquiries,  or  very  unsatisfactory  in  their  answers.  The  land  gradually 
rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  considerable  height,  well  clothed  with 
herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  afibrd  game;  but  after  a  long  walk  we 
saw  only  a  few  deer-tracks,  two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,  all  so  wild  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  near  them.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from  the  tents,  we  saw  a  wide  expanse  of  ice,  bound- 
ed by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  about  the  same  distance 
as  Neerlo-nakto  was  from  us.  Its  eastern  point,  which  seemed  low, 
bore  E.  N.  E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  north  point  of  the  eas- 
ternmost of  the  Calthorpe  Islands.  Our  view  to  the  westward  was 
bounded  beyond  N.  W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  approach  that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,*  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  length,  separated  the  land  we 
were  on  from  the  Calthorpe  Islands.  This  channel  was  clear  of  ice, 
appeared  deep,  and  had  a  strong  tide  or  current  setting  through  it  to  the 
southward.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  Esquimaux  whether  the 
land  joined  to  the  westward  and  formed  a  bay,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
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in  mj  inquiries.  This  inlet. was  named  after  Captaiic  Sib  Murrit 
MixwELL,  of  Ihe  Royal  Navy.  In  the  evening  we  visited  (be  tent  of 
the  old  man  from  T5onoonek.  He  was  an  Angetkok,  and  seemed  fond 
of  ezhibitinfl;  bis  skill.  He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves 
of  bis  jackdt^  and  apparently  folded  over  bis  breast,  but  in  reality  em- 
ploying his  fingers  tapping  upon  the  skins  he  sat  on.  This  noise  1  was. 
told  was  made  by  his  Tornga,  or  spirit,  and  a  great  many  questions 
were  put  to  him  by  tlje  bystanders ;  these  were  answered  by  tapping 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  sounds  were  then  interpreted  by  the 
craft  of  the  old  Angetkok.  ^ 

**  A  fine  day  ;  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealing,  accompanied  bj 
some  of  the  woqien  regularly  equipped  for  the  hunt.  Our  people  re- 
turned in  the  evening  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer:  they  h^  been  ten  or 
twelves  mil^s  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  they  said  the  land 
improved  in  vegetation  ;  but  the  few  livmg  creatures  which  they  saw 
were  as  wild  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents. 

**  The  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  0th,  confined  every  body 
within  the  tents.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  dance  at  the  Angetkok's, 
where  nearly  tbe  whole^party  was  assembled.  The  old  man  opened 
the  ball  by  a  performance  which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and 
dancing;  several  other  men  stood  up  after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son: 
when  he  had  finished,  most  of  the  company  retired,  upon  which  be 
rushed  into  the  tent,  and  s.-izing  his  youngest  wife  by  the  hair  heather 
severely.  She  seemed  at  tirst  inclined  to  resist,  and  took  up  a  tin  pot, 
as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him;  he  immediately  kicked  her  oat  of 
the  tent,  and  struck  her  several  heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.  His 
other  wife,  fearing  what  was  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.  Having  satis- 
fied his  vengeance  on  the  young  one,  he  rushed  in  a^ain,  and  snatch- 
ing the  child  away,  beat  the  other  poor  woman  in  a  most  barbarous  man- 
ner over  the  head  with  some  heavy  weapon  which  he  had  Mnatched  up 
on  his  entrance.  She  never  spoke,  and  ahHough  streaming  with  blood, 
scarcely  attempted  to  defend  herself  from  his  fury.  Having  continued 
to  use  ner  thus  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  men  present  held  his  hand, 
upon  which  he  quietly  seated  himself,  and  remained  sulky  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  The  woman  retired  soon  after  with  her  child  some  dis- 
tance from  the  tent,  where  I  found  her  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  by 
the  most  piercing  cries.  Two  or  three  women  stood  round  her,  who, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  left  her  %vithout  sboviing  the  slightest 
symptom  of  pity.  The  only  cause  we  coujd  discover  for  this  brutal 
transaction  was,  because  they  had  not  sung  when  their  husband  was 
dancing.  He  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time  ;  but  appears  to  have  me- 
ditated revenge,  whilst  seemingly  wrapt  up  in  his  amusement.  In  the 
evening  we  fodnd  a  small  party  assembled  in  the  same  tent  to  hear  the 
different  spirits  whom  the  Angetkok  was  going  to  send  into  their  pre» 
sence.  He  came  in  soon  after,  and  taking  hin  station  behind  the  screen, 
descended,  after  previously  putting  a  few  questions  to  the  bystanders. 
The  performance  differed  very  little  from  'i  oolemak's.  Ten  TomgM 
rose  in  succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  confine  themselves  to  speak- 
ing alone,  but  scratched  and  thumped  against  the  skin  behind  the  person 
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ad^lressed.  The  ADgetkok's  wife  sung  during  the  ceremony,  hut  ap- 
peared to  take  little  interest  in  it,  and  when  her^uties  permitted  di- 
rected all  her  attention  to  us. 

**  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  lOth,  with  occasional  fogs.  AhoHt 
ten  A.  M.  there  appeared  a  general  move  amongst  our  Esquimaux 
friends.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  four  families  were  going  to  the 
eastward,  whilst  the  party  to  which  we  were  attached  intended  to  re- 
main another  day « and  then  continue  their  journeiy  towards  Toonoonee- 
roochiuk.  Having  gone  out  with  our  guns,  the  Esquimaux  med*of  our 
party  took  advantage  of  our  absence  and  set  off  for  Tern  Island  to  col- 
lect eggs  ;  carefully  concealing  their  intentions  froaa  us,  lest  ^e  shoulo 
propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was  not  ftntil  they  wVre  netirly  out  ot 
sight  that  they 'told  the  man,  who  remained  to  look  out  after  our  tent, 
where  they  were  going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us,  seeming  tp  af- 
ford them  much  amusement. 

.  "  The  early  part  of  the  11th  was  hazy;  towards  noon,  it  cleared 
away  and  became  fine.  We  had  felt  rather  cold  during  the  night,  which 
was  the  first  we  had  found  at  all  uncomfortable.  Our  men  went  away 
to  the  westward  in  pursuit  of  deer  ;  before  they  left  th«  tent  they  in- 
formed me,  that  the  women  had  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing 
their  journey  next  day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish.  I 
made  inquiries,  but  could  hear  nothing;  and  as  it  appeared  from  their 
previous  conduct  that  they  were  unwilling  to  acquaint  me  with  their  de- 
signs, 1  directed  the  men  to  gather  all  the  information  they  could.  It 
was  now  become  evident  that  they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Too- 
noonee-roochiuk ;  but  as  I  conceived  a  looger  stay  with  theif^  might 
furnish  something  interesting,  1  determined  on  it ;  more  especially,  as 
the  distance  to  Igloolik  uas  greater  than  we  could  conveniently  travel, 
without  diminishing  our  loads.  The  Esquimaux  returned  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  few  seals,  some  ducks,  and  a  great  many  eggi.  They  had 
emptied  the  latter  out  of  their  shells  into  walrus-bladoers,  containing 
each  between  two  and  three  gallons.  They  gave  us  two  ducks  and 
half  a  dozen  eggs,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  they  seemed  to  think 
highly,  but  with  which  we  were  by  no  mieans  satisfied,  after  being  dis- 
appointed of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  we  might  have  collected  some 
for  ourselves. 

«*  We  remained  stationary  on  the  12th,  the  Esquimaux  stating  that 
their  dogs  were  too  lame  to  trav^.  They  buried  most  of  their  tin- 
pots  and  iron  hoops,  which  looked  as  if  they  intended  returning  soon. 
One  of  the  women  excited  our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  dispbyed 
in  mending  a  tin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and 
which  had  become  unsoldered.  She  paid  little  attention  to  our  in- 
structions, and  at  length  completed  the  task,  in  her  own  way,  by  sus- 
pending the  kettle  over  the  flama  of  the  lamp,  and  dropping  pieces 
of  solder,  obtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat  canister,  which,  when  melt- 
ed, she  spread  with  a  spike-nail  over  the  joint.  In  the  etening  we 
were  diverted  by  Kooeetseearioo,  who  went  through  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  raising  Tornga.  My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which,  he 
went  after  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part  with 
great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  >Yhere  he  managed  his  voice 
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10  well  that  it  really  appeared  to  come  ^me  distance  from  under groiiiHf« 
It  would  seem  from  (hid,  that  the  art  is  not  difficult,  and  that,  from  tbe 
ridicule  with  which  they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  imposed  on. 
The  old  people  alone  seemed  to  p^  respect  to  the  Angelkoks,  while 
the  young  ones  invariably  treated  their  mysteries  with  contempt. 
«*  At  half  past  ten,  A.  M.  on  the  13th,  we  quitted  this  station,  which, 

.  by  the  mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes,  is  in  lat/eg"  42'  29",  and  by  the 
*  mean  of  seven  sets  of  observations  for  the  chrodom^r,  in  long.  OO* 
46'  22"  E.  of  the  ships'  winter  station.  The  ice  was  so  full  of  cracks 
nni  holes,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  and  it  waa 
only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy  shocks  it  received  by  the  Jooseness  of 
its  construction.  *  Two  large  seals  being  seen  on  the  ice,  the  sledge 
stopped,  whije  two  of  the  Esquimaux  went  in  pursuit  orthem.  It  was 
full  two  hours  before  they  got  close  to  one  of  them,  which  they  effect- 
ed by  crawling  feet  foremost  towards  the  animal  ;  one  man  lying  con- 
cealed behind  the  other,  who,  by  scraping  the  ice  with  his  spear,  and 
moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seal's  flipper,  deceived  theafiimal  until 

I  they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it.  They  then  remained  station- 
ary some  time,  as  if  to  accustom  the  s^al  to  them  ;  when,  at  length,  the 
nearest  man,  springing  on  his  feet,  darted  his  spear,  which,  however, 
striking  a  bone  did  not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of 
the  movement,  the  animal  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear 
quitted  the  man's  hand.  At  four  o'clock,  having  advanced  about  four- 
teen miles  along  shore  to  the  westward,  the  par^  stopped  at  a  rocky 
point,  where  they  signified  their  intention  of  remaining  some  dfeiys.  A 
few  miles  to  the'  westward,  a  low  point  ran  out,  with  several  small  isl- 
ands off  it.  Beyond  this  point,  was  an  extensive  opening,  which  the 
Esquimaux  represented  to  b^  a  bay  which  they  go  up,  on  their  route 
to  Toonoonee-roochiuk.  Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour  aAer  our  arri- 
val, with  the«intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer,  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  westward.*  By  promising  the  Nerooka*,  a  sledge  was  easily  pro- 
cured, upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, to  bring  it  in.  Our  provisions  being  nearly  expended,  I  de- 
sired the  men  to  endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion,  for  hk 
sledge  to  carry  us  to  Neerlo-nakto  ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to  hire 
one,  in  the  event  of  their  failure.  In  the  evening  Erichiok,  and  some 
others,  had  a  long  conversation  about  the  ships  going  to  Tooooooee- 
roochiuk,  an  event  they  seemed  very  anxious  to  bring  about  He  per- 
€isted  in  saying  it  was  practicable  for  them  to  go  by  a  western  route ; 
and  93  he  stiU  continued  positive,  after  I  had  explained  to  him  that  we 
found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer,  I  concluded  that  be  al- 
luded to  some  other  opening,  which  the  formation  of  the  land  precluded 
us  from  seeing  at  present. 

"  The  man  who  had  promised  n%h\s  sledge  the  preceding  erening, 
now  refused  it,  because  we  did  not  inmiediately  comply  with  bif  de- 
mands, for  the  deer's  sinews.     In  consequence  of  this  1  determiiied,  if 

*  \P^  ^^^''c^c^r,  before  mcntioDcd  by  Capt  Lyco,  as  considered  a  rfcst  ddi- 
cacy  by  these  people. 
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he  persisted  in  his  refusal  next  morning,* to  construct  a  light  sledg^ 
ivith  our  boarding-pikes  to  carry  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was 
become  tolerably  light 

"  Oh  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  wd  some  of  the  flesh  however,  he 
was  again  willing  to  lend  hie  sledge  the  following  day ;  we  th^r«fare 
prepared  to  move  immediately  after  breakfast.     The  latitude  of  this  • 
station  by  one  meridian  altitude  was  69''  45'  42"*' N.,  the  longitude,  by    ^ 
mean  of  two  s^g  of  sights  fof  the  chropcAneter,  was  00  34'  42"  easf  g€  ' 
the  ships.     ThS*  Esquimaux  seemed  sorry^  to  part  from  us,  a  feeling 
rendered  reciprocal  by  the  ftndness  whidi  they  had  uniformly  shown 
us.     It  is  but  justiee  to  say  that  I  never  experienced  more  attention  ia 
iny  life,  and  that  their  whdte  conduct  towards  us  seemed  expressive  of' 
a  grateful  feeling  for  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  ships.,-  Our  party  was  increased  to  six  by  two  of  ' 
the  natives  joining  us  just  as  we  were^ starting.     The  ice  was.  tolera- 
bly smooth  and  had  but  little  water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who  walked 
mgre  thaa.  twi-thirds  of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half  an 
hour  past  six  P.M.  we  landed  op  Neerlonaktoo.     Our  compaoioii«y    ^ 
who  had  volunteered  to  carry  u^to  the  ships,  were  anxious  to  proceed, 
but  compassion  for  our  poor  dogs  would  not  suffer  me  to  hear  of  it. 
Although  these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  extend  this  feeling  to  our  dogs,  which  were  become  very  • 
lame,  nor  would  they  even  supply  us  with  a  piece  of  s|^in  to  make  boots 
fcyr  them,  without  deipanding  an  exorbitant  price.     Whilst  on  Neerlo- 
naktoo, we  saw  three  deer  and  great  numbers  of  geese  and  other  water 
fowl,  but  they  were  so  shy,  that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were 
infiectual. 

"Leaving  the  island  at  forty-five  minates  past  eleven,  on  tjhe  l^th, 
we  arrived  on  Igloolik  at  twenty  minutes  past  one.  Having  loaded  our 
own  dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left  theirs  o^oor^d  to  a  stone,'  where  th«y 
were  to  remain  without  food  tlntil  their  return ;  and  walking  across  the 
island  we  reached  the  ships  at  four  P.  M." 
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:  CHAPTER  XV.  • 

Eitraordtnary  disruption  if  k^  in  ^uiUtatA  Cree* — sow  appearance  of 
scurvy  among  the  seant$i^  and  marines — account  ^a  journey  with 
sledges  to  Cbckbum  biond-^^iscuroery  offGifford  iSver — commence  cut- 
ting the  ice  outside  the  ships  to  release  them  from  their  "U/inter-qvar- 
ters — considerations  respecting  the  return  ofihe  Expedition  to  England—^ 
unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  fke  strait — pro^ 
ceed  to  ihe  sbuthward — ships  besei  and  drifted  up  Lyon  Inlet— decease 
of  Mr*  George  Fife— final  release  from  the  ice,  and  arrived  im  Eng' 
land — remarks  upon  the  practisability  of  a  North-West  Passage. 

Auibjsa  the  rarious  changes  which  the  warmth  of  the  retoroing  sum- 
mer was  now  producing  around  us,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  that 
noticed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  hi<?  present  excursion  to  Qjuilliam  Creek, 
and  which,  in  a  note  receiveiWrom  him  by  the  return  of  the  sledges,  on 
*  the  i7th,  he  thus  describes  :  "  Between  the  two  points  forming  the  En- 
trance of  the  crjeek,  we  saw  a  high  wall  of  ice  extefading  immediately 
across  from  land  to  land,  and  on  arriving  at  it  found  th^^t  by  some  extra* 
ordinary  eorivulsion,  the  floe  had  burst  upwards,  and  that  immense  mas- 
ses  of  ice  had  been  thrown  in  every  direction.  Several  blocks,  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  many  yards  in  diameter,  were  lying  on  the 
.  level  solid  floe  ;  yet  we  wer  for  some  time  at  a  loss  tp  discover  whence 
they  had  been  ejected,  till  at  ledgth  we  found  a  hole  or  pool,  which  ap- 
pearecf  so  small  as  to  be-h^rdly  capable  of  containing  the  immense  frag*' 
ments  near  it ;  yet  from  this  place  aldie  fliust  they  have  been  throwm." 

Captain  Lyon  subsequently  added,  that  **  the  water,  which  was  found 
to  be  quite  fresh,  was  running  rapidly  to  seaward  in  this  opening  ;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  vast  accumulation  from  ^e  streams  at  the 
'  head  of  the  creek,  althougl)  at  about  ten  mTles'  distance,  had  burst  a 
passage  and  thus  ejected  the- ice.  The  force  employed  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  conceived,  wh«n  I  mention,  that  of  several  masses  of  ice,  one  in 
particular  was  above  eight  feet  thick,  full  forty  yards  in  circumference, 
and  lay  more  than  five  hundred  yards  from  the  pool.  No  traces  could 
be  found  of  the  manner  in  which  these  bodies  had  been  tmnsported,  as 
not  a  single  small  fragment  #as  seen  lying  about,  to  warriimt  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  had  fallen  w&tk  a  shock.  Neither  were  there  any  marks 
observablfc  on  the  smooth  unpacked  floe  to  cause  a  suspicioe  that  they 
had*  slidden  over  it,  the  general  appearance  of  the  floe  at  this  place  being 
the  same  as  at  all  other  parts  of  the  inlet,  and  bearing*  no  marks  of  hav- 
ing had  any  rush  of  water  over  it." 

The  ducks  having  now  nearly  deserted  the  neighbourhood  of  Arlag- 
Duk,  and  the  travelling  there  becoming  inconvenient  for  sledges,  oor 
shooting-party  was  removed  to  Igloolik,  and  shortly  after  recalled  on 
board.     The  number  of  ducks  procured  by  both  ships  during  this  part 
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of  the  seasoQ  was  abpiit  nine  huD<ired,  of  which  abov^  two^thirds  weve 
kiQg-ducks,  and  by  far  the  greiAer  part  oFlhe  r^st,  of  the  loDg*taile4|L 
species.  The  weather  was  now,  at  times,  extremely  sultry,  bringing 
out  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  soon  became  very  troublesome,  even  on 
board  the  ship.  A  thermometer  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  ob- 
servatory, and  exposed  to  the  Sun's  rays,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Ffther 
to^stand  at  92"  at  hve  P.  M.  on  the  18th. 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Lyon  returned  f^Q  Quilliam  Cieek,  brining  ' 
with  him  the  wtole  of  our  party  statiotfed  J^here,  the  ice  being  now  so 
broken  up  in  that  %eighbou|bood  as  to  render  the  fishing  dangerous 
without  proper  boat?.  On  this  journey,  w^ich  ft  took  two  days  to  per- 
form, eleven  dogs  drew  a  freight  of  two  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  of^ 
which  six  hundred  and  forty  were  salmon,  and  ninety-five  venison,  pro- 
cured by  our  people.  The  fish  had  all  been  caught  in  the  trawl ;  and 
treble  the  quantity  might  easily  have  been  taken  with  a  seine,  had  we 
known  how  wide  the  mouth  of  the  strtam  was  to  become.  They  va- 
ried in  length  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  inches,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
when  cleaned*,'  weighed  eight  pounds  and  -a  half;  but  their,  average 
weight  in  this  state  did  not  exceed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  fishing-place  from  tlft  ships,  the^iangeross  state  of  the  ice, 
and  the  soreness  of  the  dogs'  feet  from  travelling  on  th€  rough  honey- 
combed ice,  prevented  our  taking  any  turther  advantage  of  this  vei;y  ^ 
acceptable  change  of  diet. 

The  following  remarks  made  by  Captaito  Lyon,  during  his  late  excur- 
sion, furnishes  s5me  4Dforp(iation  of  considerable  interest  to  naturalists. 
*'  1  had  in  the  course  of  my  walks  several  opportunities  of  observing  the 
nests  of  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds.  The  sand-piper,  (tringa  • 
cmerea,)  and  the  phalarope,  (^phalaropus  platyrinchut^  lay  each  four 
eggs  on  a  tuft  of  withered  grass  in  swamp^fi  ground  ;  but  no  ca(e  is  taken 
to  form  any  nest.  The  snow-buntings  and  Lapland  ^nches  conttrnct 
their  nests  in  much  the  same«m^ner  as  our  English  finches,  and  line 
them  with  white  deer's  hair  in.  a  very  beautiful  manner.  The  outer 
part  is  of  dried  grass  and  rather  bulky  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
inner  nest.  Each  of  the  last  mentioned  birds  lay  seven  eggs,  btit  the  * 
buliting  prefers  t^uffditig  imthe  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  amongst  loose  stones, 
while  the  Lapland  finch  constructs  its  nest'on  the  ground  amongst  grass 
and  moss.  Mr.  Crozifr  found  the  oestof  a  snow -goose  containing  fiVe 
eggs ;  and  I  saw  seventeen  of  these  fine  birds  walking  on  a  hill-side  in 
a  long  line,  as  our  domestic  geese  travel  on  commons,  one  acting  as 
leader,  and  bejeg  rather  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Near  the  lake  in  which 
these  birds  hii^  been  Swimming,  I  found  an  fmazing  quantity  of  the  quill 
feathers  of  brent'geese,  but  saw  none  of  the  birds  from  which  they  hail 
•  moulted.  ^On  the  banks  of  the  same  piece  of  water,  which  was  above 
a  mile  in  length,  I  observed  long  ridges  ftrmed  entirely  of  the  dung  of 
mice,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  five  inches.  1  Cannot  conjecture  how 
this  could  have  been  brought  here,  nor  how  so  vast  a  quaiStity  of  mice 
could  have  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  we  saw  none  of 
their  holes,  and  the  ground  being  very  swampy  was  not  such  as  they 
generally  frequent." 

Although  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  was  hourly  going  on,  yet  no  very 
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• 
sensible  alteratioa  had  (akei]  place  for  some  time  past,  soch  as  might 
%ive  as  hopes  of  a  speedy  release  fron^oar  coofinemeDt.  The  barrier 
of  ice  still  ramaining  filed  between  the  ships  and  the  sea,  was  above  five 
miles  in  breadth,  though  we  lay  at  the  very  month  of  the  bay,  and  the 
only  chance  of  oar  soon  getting  oat  rested  on  an  accidental  crack  in  the 
floe^eitending  from  near  the  point  of  Oongalooyat  across  to  the  teain 
land,  and  which  had  lately  become  somewhat  wider.  Being  thos  de- 
tained 1  determined  on  de.<pa^hing  Lieatenaat  Hoppner  once  more  \o 
the  northward,  for  the  puruose  of  examining  a  great*  bay  or  inlet  of 
Cockbtim  Island,  that  we  had  never  been«ble  to  a|ji|>roach  in  the  sbipa, 
and  whicri  we  supposed  to  correspond  >'  ith  that  d-  lineated  by  the  Es- 
iqaimaux  in  their  charts,  as  forming  the  first  day's  journey  to  Toonoo- 
^ee-roochiuk.  Lieuten  nt  Hoppner  accordingly  left  us  on  the  Slat, 
with  that  intention,  being  accomjianied  by  two  men  and  furnbhed  with 
a  sledge  and  ten  dogs. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  ?9th,  when  a  patch  of  ice 
a  mile  broad  separated  from  the  outer  margin  of  our  barrier  and  driAcd 
away.  The  canal  formed-  by  laying  sand  on  the  ice  %vas  now  quite 
through  in  most  pLtces,  showing  that  the  plan  would,  in  this  latitude  at 
least,  always  ensure  a  ship^s  escape  at^n  earlier  season  than  by  the  re- 
gular course  of  nature,  provided  it  could  be  carried  the  wtole  way 

f  down  to  the  open  water. 

1  am  now  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  entering  on  a  subject 
which  1  had  at  one  time  ventured  to  hope  need  scarcely  have  occupied 
any  part  of  thid  Narrative :  I  mean  that  of  the  scurvy,' some  slight,  bat 
unequivocal,  symptoms  of  which  disease  were  this  day  reported  to  me, 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  have  appeared  among  four  or  five  of  the  Fury*s  meo, 
rendering  it  necessary,  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage,  to  have  re- 
course to  anti-scorbutic  treatment  among  the  seamen  or  marines.  Dar- 
ing oar  first  winter,  the  only  instance  in  which  any  such  symptoms  had 
been  discovered,  occurred  in  Mr.  Jexm^iin,  the  purser  of  the  Hecia, 
who  however  recovered  by  the  usual  treatment,  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced.    This  short  and  dubious  season  being  ended,  the  carpenter 

'  and  boatswafn  of  the  Hecla  were  also  affected ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
second  winter  Mr.  Jermain's  complaint  returaed  with  greater  severity. 
In  the  months  of  February  sibd  March,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Halse,  awi 
Scallon,  of  the  Fury,  were  occasionally  disposed  to  scurvy  ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  was  for  a  week  or  two  pretty  severely  attacked  by  it.  and  ray  own 
gams  becoming  somewhat  livid,  rendered  a  short  course  of  addidonal 
lemon -juice  necessary  to  restore  them.  These  cases,  however,  shortly 
and  permanently  recovered  4  but  in  the  spring  and  even  as  late  as  the 
montlrof  June,  wben  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  every  symptom  ot 
this  kind  would  have  been  removed  by  the  increased  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  season,  and  the  change  of  diet  afforded  by  the  game,  the 
disease  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  carpenter  and  boatswain  of 
the  Hecla,  and  soon  aAer  attacked  the  gunner  and  Mr.  Fife,  the  Green- 
land master.  These  cases  which  were  much  more  severe  than  any  we 
bad  before  experienced,  had  not  now  recovered,  when  the  gums  of  four 
or  five  of  the  Fury's  men  betrayed  this  insidious  disease  lurking  within 
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tfaem^  and  made  it  necessarv  to  administer  lemon-juice  to  them  in  more 
copioas  quantities  than  Qrdroary. 

It  will  perhaps  be  considered  a  curious  and  singul  A»  feet  in  the  his- 
tory of  sea-scurvy,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this 
voyage,  none  amongst  us  but  officers  should  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  it,  a  circumstance  directly  contrary  to  former  ex- 
perience. To  whatever  causes  this  might  be  attributed,  it  could  not 
however  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  thus  assured,  that  the  various 
means  employed  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  seamen  and  marines  had 
proved  even  beyond  expectation  efficacious.^ 

That  a  ship's  company  should  begin  to  evince  symptoms  of  scurvy 
after  twenty-seven  months  entire  dependence  upon  the  resources  con- 
tained within  their  ship,  (an  experiment  hitherto  unknown,  perhaps, 
ia  the  annals  of  navigation,  even^for  one-fourth  part  of  that  period,) 
could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  though  it  was  at  this 
particular  time  a  matter  of  very  sincere  regret.  From  the  health  en- 
joyed by  our  people  during  two  successive  winters,  unassisted  as  we 
had  been  by  any  supply  of  fresh  anti-scorbutic  plants  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, I  had  begun  to  indulge,  a  hope  that  with  a  continued  attention  to 
their  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  the  same  degree  of  vigour 
might,  humanly  speaking,  be  ensured  at  least  as  long  as  our  present 
liberal  resources  should  last.  Present  appearances,  however,  seemed 
to  indicate  differently ;  for  though  our  sick-list  had  scarcely  a  name 
upon  it,  and  aln^ost  every  individual  was  performing  his  accustomed 
duty,  yet  we  had  at  length  been  impressed  with  the  unpleasant  convic- 
tion that  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease  existed  among  us,  and  that 
no  very  powerful  exciting  cause  was  wanting  to  render  it  more  serious- 
ly apparent.  Such  a  conviction  at  the  present  crisis  was  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable ;  for  I  could  not  but  lament  any  circumstance  tending  to 
weaken  the  confidence  in  our  strength  and  resources  at  a  time  when 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  was  about  to  be  required  at  our  hands,  i 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  party  re- 
turned on  board,  having  discovered  that  the  inlet  in  question  communi- 
cated with  a  considerable  rivevfWhich  we  jointly  named  after  our  mu- 
tual and  highly  esteemed  friendT,  Mr.  Gifford.  Liditenant  Hoppner's 
account  of  his  journey  is  here  subjoined. 

<*  At  a  quarter  past  foqr  we  left  the  Hecla,  and  having  reached  the 
head  of  the  bay  at  half-past  six,  the  party  who  were  there  in  readiness 
carried  the  sled^across  the  isthmus :  after  which  service  they  return- 
ed to  the  ship.  The  fog  was  now  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  towards  Neerlo-aakto,  we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of 
Igloolilc,  when  supposing  ourselves  nearly  abreast  of  the  former  island, 
we  went  on  shore  to  wait  for  better  weather. 

"  Thick  foggy  weather  continued  until  four  P.  M.  on  the  22d,  when, 
it  becoming  clearer,  we  recommenced  our  journey,  passing  between 
Neerlo-nakto  and  three  small  whitish  islands  off  its  south-west  end, 
which  at  a  distance  are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  *  dirty'  ice. 
The  ice  afterwards  began  to  improve ;  but  we  were  obliged,  by  several 
wide  cracks  extending  from  Ne^rlo-nakto  to  .the  west  land  and  the 
islands  ia  Richards's  Bay,  to  go  some  distance  round  to  find  parts  suffi- 
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cientlj  narrow  to  cross.  At  eleven  P.  M.,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
north-east  island  in  Richards's  Bay ;  the  ice  was  so  moch  broken  up  ^ 
rcyind  it,  that  it  was  wiih  difficulty  we  landed. 

**  It  raibed  hard  all  night,  with  thick  hazy  weather^  ^hich  did  notclear 
away  until  noon  the  following  day.  We  immediately  prepared  to  move ; 
but  it  was  twenty-fi?e  minutes  past  one  P.  M.  before  we  got  away,  ow- 
ing to  the  time  taken  up  in  shoeing  the  dogs;  which  for  two  people  was 
a  tedions  operation.  We  stood  directly  over  towards  the  north  land, 
finding  the  ice  so  bad  for  the  first  six  or  seven  miles  as  to  make  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  very  few  days  would  render  it  impassable. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  strait  it  became  very  good,  and  continued  so 
until  we  got  near  the  north  shore,  where*  we  found  it  in  much  the  same 
state  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Several  of  the  cracks  extended  from 
land  to  land,  and  were  so  wide  as  to  cause  ust  much  perplexity  in  cross- 
ing them  At  a  quarter  past  nine  we  landed  on  a  low  sandy  beach  which 
Ibrms  the  south-east  point  of  the  opening  we  saw  to  the  north-west, 
when  on  our  former  journey  with  the  Esquimaux. 

"  The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  tolerably  fine, 
but  in  the  afternoon  became  foggy,  with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The 
dogs  being  a  good  deal  fagged,  I  determined  to  give  them  a  day's  rest, 
expecting  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  inlet  on  foot. 
Having  waited  without  success  to  get  the  meridian  altitude,  I  walked 
np  the  inlet,  and  crossing  the  two  first  points  of  land,  picked  up  a  piece 
of  fresh  skin,  which  convinced  me  that  our  friends,  the  Esquimaux  had 
not  much  the  start  of  us.  A  high  mount  on  the  south  side,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  distant,  becoming  a  very  prominent  object,  I  made 
towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  the  termination  of  the  inlet,  which 
here  varied  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  At  dve  P.  M.,  finding 
the  hill  above-mentioned  still  too  distant  for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  I  land- 
ed on  the  right  hand  shore,  from  whence  the  opening  appeared  to  ex- 
tend at  least  a  day's  journey  for  the'  sledge,  continuing  about  the  same 
breadth,  and  not  appearing  to  terminate  even  at  the  furthest  point  seen. 
After  resting  a  short  time,  I  returned  towards  the  tent,  determining,  if 
our  people  had  killed  any  thing  which  would  furnish  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  dogs,  to  rtm  up  with  the  sledge  next  day,  and  if  possible,  reach 
Its  termination.  Having  walked  about  five  miles  back,  I  discovered  an 
Esquimaux  tent  on  the  north  side,  which  being  pitched  behind  a  point 
had  escaped  my  notice  on  passing  up,  and  which  proved  to  belong  to 
some  of  our  old  friends.  As  the  want  of  food  for  the  dogs  had  made 
me  fearful  we  should  bo  obliged  to  abandoQ  our  object  befi)re  its  accom- 
plishment, I  immediately  bargained  with  them  for  a  supply,  promisiog 
to  visit  them  the  next  day.  They  had  a  few  pieces  of  very  fine  look- 
ing fish  drying  on  the  rocks.  After  stopping  with  them  about  ten  mi- 
nutes I  took  my  leave,  and  on  reaching  the  point  next  above  our  tent, 
fi>und  that  the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  had  arrived  during  my  absence. 

'*  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  25th,  we  struck  our  tent  and 
proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  the  first  point,  where 
we  purchased  some  meat  for  the  dogs,  and  got  the  promise  of  a  seal  on 
our  return.  At  three  P.  M.  we  arrive!  at  the  tent  of  Erichiak,  fnm 
whom  we  purchased  some  more  meat  tnd  a  very  fine  salmon*  The 
Esquimaux  told  us,  we  might  reach  the  head  of  the  inlet  to-day  ;  we 
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therefore  left  one  of  our  dogs,  which  was  lame,  in  Erichiuk's .charge, 
and  resumed  our  journey,  with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at 
the  first  convenient  place.  At  four  P.,M.,  having  reached  two  small 
islet?,  situated  nearly  in  mid-channel,  we  buried  whatever  #e  could 
well  spare,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  our  object ;  and  having, 
stopped  half  an  hour  to  refresh. ourselves,  we  set  off  at  a  quick  pace. 
The  weather  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  but  very  rarely  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  shores  on  each  side  of  us  ;  when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky  and 
steep  j  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  the  land  appeared  well 
cloth^  with  vegetation.  As  we  advanced,  the  ice  became  very  ihia 
and  rotten,  and  gave  indications. of  our  approach  to  its  termination  :  at 
length,  about  half  past  nine,  we  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  water,  and  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the  shore  over  a  very 
rotten  surface.  On  landing,  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  perfectly  fresh.  The 
tide  was  out,  but  there  was  no  curr^t  perceptible  in  the  middle,  nor 
did  we  notice  any  during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  The  Esquimaux 
had  informed  us  of  a  large  fall,  but  as  we  neither  sew  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  it,  it  must  be  a  good  way  higher  up,  our  point  of  view  extend- 
ing Aill  fifteen  miles,  whei^  it  terminated  in  two  bluff  points,  between 
which  the  sti'eam  seemed  to  wind.  To  these  points,  to  all  appearance, 
it  continued  about  the  same  breadth,  and  from  the  colour  of  the  wate^*, 
it  must  be  deep  enough  for  ships  of  large  burthen.  The  land  on  each 
side  was  high,  and  where  we  stood,  was  more  closely  covered  with 
vegetation,  than  any  spot  I  had  ever  seen  in  these  regions.  The 
dwarf  willow  grew  to  a  height  and  si2e  almost  entitling  it  to  be  called 
a  shrub,  and  the  Andromeda  tetragona  was  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. 

'*  On  the  26th,  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  behind 
our  tent,  but  his  view  from  thence  was  not  more  extensive  than  what 
we  had  already  procured.  After  stopping  to  get  the  meridional  alti- 
tude, which  gave  the  lat-  70"  06'  42"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronome- 
ter, being  0°  39'  48"  W.  of  the  ships,  we  set  put  on  our  return.  As 
the  ice  was  broken  up  for  two  miles  below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
on  the  solid  fioe  by  a  narrow  neck,  about  one  hundred  yards  broad ; 
l)ut  having  got  halfway,  it  proved  so  thin  and  rotten,  that  I  considered 
it  better  to  return,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  crossing  it.  The  dogs  drag- 
ged the  sledge  along-shore,  until  we  cam%  to  the  firm  ice,  performing 
their  task  much  better  than  we  expected.  We  now  returned  down 
the  river,  and  having  picked  up*  the  things  ^eft  on  the  island,  arrived  ' 
at  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight.  They  received  us  very 
kindly,  assisting  to  unload  the  sledge,  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  We  purchased  of  them  some  very  fine  salmon,  which  they 
caught  in  a  small  rivulet,  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  tents. 

"  The  27th  proving  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  out  with  their  fishing- 
spears  at  high-water,  but  returned  in  a  short  time,  saying  there  were 
no  fish,  from  which  it  was  probable,  that  they  only  come  here  occasion- 
ally, resorting  at  other  times,  to  other  places  of  the  same  description, 
with  which  the  river  abounds.  The  latitude  of  the  station  is  70**  0^ 
13"  N. ;  longitude,  by  chronometer,  0"  5'  40"  W.  of  the  ships.    We 
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left  oi\r  friends  aboat  one  P.  M.  ;  they  continued  civil  to  the  last, 
altl^ugh  the  temptation  to  rob  ns  was  too  great  for  them  to  resist* 
This,  however,  they  did  in  %  sly  sort  of  way,  removing  things  froa 
where  #e  had  placed  them,  with  the' idea,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not 
miss  them  until  we  had  taken  our  departure.  On  tasting  the  water  at 
this  station,  which  is  not  more  than  sev^n  or  eight  miles  from  the  moath 
of  the  opening,  it  proved  nearly  fresh.  We^keJ>t  close  along  the  north 
shore,  passing  over  very  bad  ice,  with  cracks  extending  across  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Strait.  It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breeze 
fro(n  the  westward  to  drive  it  out,  as  it  was  quite  detached  from  the 
land.  At  nine  P.  M.  we  landed  on  a  small  rocky  island,  the  eastern- 
most of  a  group  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot,  where  we  leA  the 
Esquimaux  on  our  former  journey.  From  this  point,  1  could  see  both 
the  places  we  visited  during  that  trip,  and  could  now  clearly  ascertaiQ 
that  the  land  was  connected  ;  as  the  only  part  which  had  been  doabt- 
ful,  was  in  a  bay  formed  by  the.  north-eastern  point  of  the  river,  and 
another  about  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  station,  where 
(the  land  being  rather  low)  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  opening  ; 
this  day's  journey,  however,  proved  the  continuity  of  the  coast.  Our 
time  hejng  limited,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  going  any  further  to 
the  eastward ;  but  as  the  dogs  would  require  a  day's  rest  previously 
tp  carrying  us  over  to  Igloolik,  i  determined  to  remain  here  until  the 
29th  for  that  purpose. 

<*The  weather  was  so  thick  that  it  was  not  until  past  ten  on  the  29lh 
that  we  left  the  north  land,  and  at  seven  arrived  on  the  west  end  of  Neer* 
lo-n»kto,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  our  dogs  being  too  much 
tired  to  proceed.  We  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  than  1 
expected.  It  was,  however,  separated  from  both  lands  by  wide  cracks, 
and  did  not  average  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness  as  tar  as  I  could 
judge  ;  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last  year  at  this  season. 

*'  Leaving  Neerlo-naktoat  half-  past  eleven  on  the  30th,  we  reached 
Igloolik  at  two  P.  M.  ^Tbe  ice  between  the  two  islands  was  almost  ion- 
passable  for  a  sledge  msome  places,  but  the  pools  were  all  froEen  over, 
for  the  first  time,  during  the  last  night.  We  found  great  difficulty  ia 
landing  on  Igloolik,  the  ice  bavins;  broken  up  into  detached  pieces 
along  its  shores.  In  getting  the  sledge  across  from  one  end  to  the  oth' 
er,  we  jvere  frequently  near  losing  it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  acrdss 
several  of  the  spaces  between  the  broken  pieces  of  ice.  Having  cross- 
ed the  isthmus,  we  got  sight  of  the  ships  and  arrived  on  board 
about  four  P.  M."  .  *  ' 

The  first  of  August  had  now  arrived;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear^  the  ships  were  a3  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  except  that  a  pool  of  water  about  twice  their  own  length  in 
diamefer  was  now  open  around  them"^.  i  determined,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  hopelessness  of  sawing  our  way  through  four 
or  five  miles  of  ice,  to  begin  that  laborious  process  ;  not  indeed  with  the 
hope  of  cutting  a  canal  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
ships  to  sea,  but  with  a  view  to  weaken  it  so  much,  as  in  some  measure, 

*  *  '^^^  circmuitance  afforded  a  very  favourable  opportoDitjr  ofobuioing  a  coat- 
plete  set  of  steady  observatioDS  on  the  deviation  of  the  magaetic  needle  on  board 
the  Foiy  j  thene  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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\BSTRACT  of  tht  METEOROUKJICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  his  Majesty'^j 

Ship  Fury,  at  Igloolik,  during  the  Month  o(  July, 

1823.        •             1 
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to  assis^  it»  disruption  whenever  any  swell  should  set  in  apoD  its  mar- 
gin. On  this  and  the  fullowing  day,  therefore,  all  the  gear  was  carried 
down  for  that  purpose,  and  a  l^ge  tent  pitched  for  the  ship's  compaoies 
to  dine  iS^  the  distance  being  too  great  to  allow  them  to  return  od  board 
to  their  meals.*  On  the  3d,  however,  we  were  saved  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  labour,  by  the  ice  opening  out  at  the  crack  before  men- 
tioned, so  that  our  sawing  might  now  be  commenced  within  a  mile  of 
the  Fufy.  After  divine  service,  therefore,  all  hands  were  sent  from 
both  ships  to  bring  back  *the  tent  and  toob  to  the  point  of  Oongslooy at, 
«nd  the  parties  were  recalled  from  the  walrus-hj>hery,  exept  a  single 
boat's  crew :  these  also  returned  on  board  a  few  days  afler,  the  whole 
number  of  sea-horses  killed  being  eight,  and  one  large  seal.  It  'a  re- 
markable that  all  the  walruses  were  males,  of  which  a  skeleton  was 
made  on  board  of  each  ship  as  anatomical  specimens.  The  Hecla's  iwo 
boats  had  one  day  a  very  narrow  escape  in  assaulting  a  herd  of  these 
animals  ;  for  seve rah  of  them,  b^ng  wounded,  made  so  fierce  an  attack 
on  the  boats  with  their  tuSks,  as  to  stave  them  in  a  number  of  places,  bj 
which  one  was  immediately  swamped,  and  the  other  much  dama£^. 
The  Fury's  boats  being  foVtunately  in  sight,  pr -vented  any  further  dan- 
ger ;  two  of  the  walruses  were  killed  and  secured,  and  the  damaged 
boats  lightened  and  towed  to  the  shore,  from  which  they  bad  been  seve- 
ral miles  dijitant. 

On  the  4th,  our  sawing  work  was  commenced,  with  the  nsual  alac- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  three  hundred  and  6hj 
yards  of  ice  were  got  out  before  night,  its  thickn^'ss  varying  from  one  to 
four  feet,  but  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  numerous  poob  and 
boles.  An  equal  length  was  accomplished  on  the  following  day,  though 
not  without  excessive  fatigue  and  constant  wet  to  the  men,  several  of 
whom  fell  into  the  water  by  the  ice  breaking  under  them. 

On  the  5tb,  the  register-thermomoter,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  was  taken  up,  though,  to  our  as^tonishment,  the 
irround  above  and  about  it  had  become  nearly  as  hard  and  compactly 
frozen  as  when  we  dug  the  hole  to  put  it  down.  How  this  came  about 
we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  ;  for  the  e;u*th  had  been  thrown 
in  quite  loosely,  whereas  its  present  consolidated  state  implied  its  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  thawed  and  frozen  agsiin.  It  occupied  two  men  ten  ' 
days  to  ^tricate  it,  which,  as  they  approached  the  thermometer,  was 
done  by  a  chisel  and  mallet  to  #void  injury  by  jarring.  This,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  mischief  the  in^trum  nt  being  so  identified 
with  the  frozen  earth,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  strike  the  ground 
near  it  without  communicating  the  shock  to  the  tubes,  two  of  which 
were  in  consequence  found  to  be  broken.  Thus  nded  our  experi- 
ment foj  ascertaining:  the  temperature  of  the  earth  during  the  winter ; 
an  experiment  which  it  would  seem,  from  this  attempt,  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  make  in  any  satisfactory  manner  without  some  apparatus 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  bth,  the  work  was  continued  as  before,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  ice  were  sawn  through  and  floated  out,  leaving  now  a 
broad  canal,  eleven  hundred  yard^in  length,  leading  from  the  open  wa- 
t?r  towards  that  formed  by  the  gravelled  space.  In  the  course  of  this 
day*8  work,  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Hecla  fell  into  the  water  by  the 
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ice  giving  way,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  as  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  other  people  to  approach  him.  lie  was  taken  out  scarcely  sen- 
sible i  but  being  tmmedidtel^  convened  on  board  the  Fury  was  by  care 
and  attention  recovered  in  a  few  hours.  ^ 

When  the  lateness  of  the  se;isoji  to  which  the  ships  h^d  now  been  de- 
tained in  the  ice  is  considered,  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  the 
Fury's  effecting  any  thing  of  importance  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  present  summer,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  coupling  this  con- 
sideration with  that  of  the  health  of  my  officers  and  men,  I  began  to  en- 
tertain doubts  whether  it  would  still  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  intended^ 
measure  of  remaining  out  in  the  Fury  as  a  single  ship  ;  whether,  in 
short,  under  existing  circumstances^  the  probable  evil  did  not  far  out* 
weigh  the  possible  good.  In  order  to  assist  my  own  judgment  on  this 
occasion  upon  one  of  the  most  material  points,  i  requested  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Fury  tofu^ni^h  me  with  thoir  opinions  'as  to  the  proba- 
ble effect  that  a  third  winter  passed  in  th^e  regions  would  produce  oq 
the  health  of  the  officers,  seamen,  an^  marines  of  that  ship,  taking  into 
consideration  every  circumstance  connected  with  our  situation."  Mr. 
Edwards's  reply,  with  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr.  Skeoch  coincided, 
is  here  given,  as  being  at  once  more  concise  as  to  expression,  and  of 
infinitely  greater  weight  as  to  opinion,  than  any  remarks  I  could  tnyself 
have  offered  on  this  subject. 

**  During  the  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect  of  the  crew  of 
the  Fury  in  general,  together  with  the  increased  number  and  character 
of  their  complaints,  strongly  indicated  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  cli* 
mate  and  service  was  slowly  effecting  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of  inci- 
pient scurvy  in  the  moat  favourable  month  of  the  year,  and  occurring 
after  a  more  liberal  and  continued  use  of  fresh  animal  food  than  we  can 
calculate  upon  procuring  hereafte/,  are  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  pro- 
gression of  the  evil.    , 

"  With  a  tolerable  prospect  of  e/entual  success,  other  circumstances 
remaining  unchanged,  1  should  yet  expect  an  increase  of  general  de- 
bility, with  a  corresponding  degree  of  sickness,  though  at  the  same 
time  confident  of  our  resources  being  equal  to  obviate  serious  conse- 
quences. But  considering  the  matter  in  the.  other  point  of  view, 
namely,  as  a  single  ship,  it  assumes  a  much  more  important  shape.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  1  should  dwell  on  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  crew  would  then  be  placed,  as  they  are  such  as  yon  must 
long  ago  have  foreseen  and  weighed.  1  allude  to  the  increase  of  labour 
and  exposure  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the  vessels,  the  priva- 
tion of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  and  coporeal,  attending  their 
union,  and,  1  may  add,  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  the  hopeless- 
.ness  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigation  being  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  depressing  causes.  It  is 
impossible,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  not  to  apprehend  a  less 
favourable  result  than  might  be  expected  under  the  preceding  con- 
ditions." 

Enclosing  to  Captain  Lyon  the  replies  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  I 
now  also  requested  his  opinion  whether,  under  existing  circumstances, 
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he  still  considered  it  exp^ient  to  adopt  the  measare  origiDally  intended^ 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  two  ships.  1  had  scarcely  des- 
patched a  letter  to  this  effect,  when,  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  8th,  the  ice 
about  th%Fury  began  to  move,  the  pools  breaking  up,  and  the  gravelled 
canal  soon  entirely  closing.  A  breezy  springing  up  from  the  Dortb- 
ward  at  this  time,  all  sail  .was  made  upon  the  ship,  -and  the  ice  gradually 
driving  out  as  it  detached  itself  from  the  shore,  the  Fury  got  into  open 
water  about  one  P.  M.  The  Hecja,  however,  still  remained  in  the 
middle  of  her  winter's  floe,  which,  though  it  moved  a  little  with  the 
rest  at  first,  did  not  come  out  of  tde  bay.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, finding  her  itill  stationary,  I  determined  to  occupy  the  time  ia 
siretching  over  to  the  northward^  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  fixed  ice  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  strait ;  and  arriving  at 
its  margin  by  ten  P.  M.  found  it  attached  to  both  shores  from  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  Neerlo-nakto  across  to  Murray  Maxwell  Inlet.  U  was 
the  general  opinion  that  this  ice  was  in  a  more  solid  state  than  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  preceding  y^ar,  but  its  situation  did  not  1  believe 
differ  half  a  mile  from  what  it  had  then  been.  As  the  sun  went  down 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Strait,  we  obtained  from  the  mast-head  a 
distinct  and. extensive  view  in  that  quarter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cod* 
ceive  a  more  hopeless  prospect  than  this  now  presented.  One  vast 
expanse  of  level  solid  ice  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  sea  visible  to  the 
westward,  and  the  eye  wearied  itself  m  vain  to  discover  a  single  break 
upon  its  surface. 

Having  finished  this  examination,  which  at  once  destroyed  every 
hope  I  had  never  ceased  to  indulge,  of  a  passage  through  the  Strait,  we 
returned  towards  Igloolik  to  rejoin  the  Hecla.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  morning  of  the  9th  that  we  observed  her  to  be  moving  out  of 
the  bay  ;  when  at  length  (for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  such  an  event 
ever  occurred,)  she  drove  to  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  floe.  Thus  at 
^  the  mercy  of  the  ice,  she  was  carried  over  the  shoals  off  the  south-east 
point  off  Igloolik  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  but  was  then  fortunately 
drifled  iitto  deeper  water.  The  swell  on  the  outside  was  all  that  was 
wanting  to  break  up  her  icy  prison,  which  separating  at  seven  A.  M. 
finally  released  her  from  confinement. 

Having  soon  afterwards  received  Captain  Lyon's  answer  to  my  com- 
munication, it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  a  final  determioation  on 
the  subject  therein  alluded  to.  1  shall  first  however  insert  Captain 
Lyon's  reply,  both  because  it  is  proper  that  his  opinion  should  be  re- 
corded, and  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  more  clearly  or  more 
briefly  to  communicate  the  substance  of  my  own. 

I*  As  I  consider  the  health  of  your  crew  as  of  most  importance  in  every 
point  of  view,.  I  shall  in  the  first  place  state,  independently,  that  of  the 
weighty  opinions  of  your  medical  ofiicers,  it  has  for  some  time  been  my , 
opinion  that  the  Fury's  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  would  be 
extremely  hazardous.  1  am  induced  thus  to  express  myself  from  the 
great  change  1  have  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  officers  and  oieii 
of  the  Hecla,  and  by  the  appearance  of  some  very  severe  cases  of 
scurvy  since  the  summer  has  commenced ;  1  am  also  aware  that  the 
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same  scorbutic  i^mptoms  have  been  noticec^,  and  do  still  exist,  In  ilie 
Fury.  . 

<<  Our  long  continuance  on  one  particular  diet,  almost  total  depriva- 
tion of  tresb,  animal,  and  vegetable  food  for  above  two  years,  and  the 
necessary  and  close  confinement  for  several  months  of  each  severe  win- 
ter, are  undoubtedly  the  causes  of  the  general  alteration  of  constitution 
which  has  for  some  time'  past  been  so  evident.  I  therefore  conceive 
that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same  deprivations  and  confinements, 
the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the  painful  monotony  of  a  third  winter 
to  men  whose  health  is  precarious,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  attend- 
ed with  very  serious  consequences. 

"When  at  the  commencement  oflhe  last  winter,  I  gave  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  your  remaining  out  in  the  Fu- 
ry as  you  proposed,and  still  attempting  a  further  passage  to  the  westward, 
1  did  not  anticipate  so  long  a  confinement  iii  thie  ice  as  we  have  unfor- 
tunately experienced,  and  formed  my  o{)inion  on  the  supposition,  and 
in  the  full  expectation^ that  we  should  be  at  hberty  about  the  1st  of  Ju- 
ly of  this  year,  and  that  the  general  good  health  which  then  prevailed 
would  still  continue.  From  our  being  detained  until  the  present  time, 
however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  nav- 
igate, has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing  material  can  be  effected,  ei- 
ther by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  the  experience  of  last  year, 
that  it  is  net  before  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  that  it  is 
Qot  until  that  pqriod,  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  west- 
ern entrance.  Even  when  you  should  have  done  so,  and,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  found  it  still  closed,  you  would  have  barely  suf- 
ficient time  to  return  to  Igloolik  to  pass  another  winter.  Again,  should 
the  sea  prove  open  to  the  south-eastward,  dnd  should  you  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  attempt,  by  rounding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  find  some  other  passage  to  the  westward,  I  conceive  that  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  your  making  discov- 
eries of  any  importance,  or  at  all  events  of  such  importance  as  to  war- 
rant your  passing  a  third  winter,  at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  your  oflS- 
^ers  and  crew. 

f* Having  now  stated  my  reasons  fbr  changing  my  former^opinion,  I 
heg  to  advise  that  the  Fury  and  Heda  return  to  England  together,  as 
soon  as  such  arrangements  respecting  the  removal  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions as  you  may  judge  proper  to  make  shall  be  completed." 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  which  may  be  added  the  uncertain- 
\ij  of  the  Hecla's  liberation  from  the  ice  to  the  iouthward,  before  the 
<:lose  of  the  season,  I  no  longer  considered  it  prudent  or  justifiable, 
upon  the  slender  chance  of  eventual  success  now  before  us;  to  risk  the 
safety  of  the  officers  and  men  committed  to  my  charge,  and  whom  it 
was  now  my  first  wish  to  re^^conduct  in  good  health  to  their  country 
and  their  'friends.  Having  communicated  my  intention  to  the  officers 
and  ship's  companies,  I  directed  several  additions  to  be  made  to  their 
ordinary  allowance  of  provisions,  particularly  in  the  various  anti-scor- 
batics,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  cases  of  emergency ,  and 
ithen  beating  up  to  our  winter  station,  which,  by  deare  of  Mr.  Fiih^5 
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our  Chaplain  and  Aftronomer^  I  named  Turton  Bat^  we  anchored  tbefc 
in  the  afiernoon,  in  ten  fathoms,  and  immediately  commenced  our  ope* 
rations  for  lightening  the  Fary.  Seven  month's  provisions,  a  bower 
anchor,  and  a  few  other  stores  were  received  by  the  Heela,  some  of 
her  water,  before  filled  as  ballast,  being  started  to  make  room  for  them  ; 
and  such  other  arrangements  made,  as  circumstances  would  pennit,  for 
improving  the  stowage  ^f  the  Fury's  hold.  The  bay  was  now  entire- 
ly clear  of  ice  in  every  part ;  and  so  changed  was  its  appearance  iu  the 
course  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  it  the  same  place  that  we  had  been  accustomed  daily  to  \ook 
upon  for  the  ten  preceding  months. 

The  conveyance  and  stowage  of  the  stores  had  scarcely  been  com- 
pleted,, when  some  loose  ice  drifting  into  the  bay  with  the  tide,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th,  obliged  us  hastily  to  get  under  way  and  stand  out. 
On  the  following  morning,  1  ran  across  to  the  main  land  in  the  Fury, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions,  a  flag- 
staff fifty-six  feet  in  height,  having  at  its  top,  a  ball  made  of  iron  hoops 
and  canvass,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cylinder  buried  near  its  foot, 
containing  a  parchment,  with  some "  account  of  our  visit  to  this  place. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  stand  over  to  the  point 
of  Igloolik,  where  our  walruses  had  been  landed«*and  to  bring  off  these, 
as  well  as  our  boats  and  tents  remaining  there.  The  ice  soon  after 
coming  in  upon  the  point,  it  was  not  without  risk  of  the  Hecla's  being 
dangerously  beset,  that  Captain  Lyon  succeeded  in  bringing  off  every 
thing  but  one  boat.  This  was,  indeed,  no  great  loss,  to  us,  thon^  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  Esquimaux,  for  being  almost  worn  out,  I  had 
intended  to  break  her  op  previously  to  leaving  the  ice.  Besides  this, 
we  purposely  left  our  sledges,  and  a  quantity  of  wood,  in  pieces  of  a 
convenient  size  for  bows,  spears,  and  paddles,  distributing  them  about 
in  several  places,  that  one  or  two  individuals  might  not  msSie  a  prize  of 
the  whole. 

The  Hecla  rejoining  us  on  the  rooming  of  the  12th,  we  stood  out  to 
the  eastward,  and  finally  took  our  departure  for  Igloolik.  In  the  fore- 
noon a  thick  fog  came  on,  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  drifted 
about,  gave  us  some  trouble  in  cleariog  the  land  ;  after  which  we  made 
the  Calthorpe  Islands,  the  wind  being  southerly  with  thick  rainy  weath- 
er. This  continued  till  the  following  afternoon,  when  a  change  of  wind 
soon  brought  a  clear  atmosphere,  enabling  us  to  bear  up  for  the  main 
land,  which  we  made  near  the  three  i^ilands  called  Ooglit,  and  then  nm 
along  it  to  the  southward  in  a  perfectly  open  sea.  We  saw  here  a  great 
many  walruses,  but  no  animals  of  any  other  kind.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  favourable  breeze  failed  us,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  was  succeeded  by  a  southerly  wind,  the  ships  being  close  to  an 
other  island  called  Ooglit,  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the 
others.  We  were  here  immediately  visited  by  our  old  acquaintance 
the  Esquimaux,  several  of  whom  came  off  in  their  canoes  in  the  coone 
of  the  morning,  as  if  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
us.  Among  these  was  our  worthy  old  friend  Nannow,  to  whom  every 
body  was  glad  to  give  something  ;  and  indeed  they  all  received  as  naaoy 
presents  as  Iheir  canoes  could  safely  carry  or  tow  on  shore.     Their 
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tents,  lUDe  in  oumber,  were  pitched  on  the  mam  land,  a  little  to  the 
Qorthirard  of  Ooglitt,  at  a  station  they  called  ^Ig-wtwe-o-wife,  of  which 
we  had  often  heard  them  speak  at  Igloolik.  They  now  also  pointed  oat 
to  OS  Amitioke,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  which  prov^ed  to  be  the  same  piece  of  low  land  that  we 
had  taken  for  it  in  first  coming  up  this  coast.  The  £sqaimaux  told  us 
tiiat  a  number  of  their  younger  men  were  inland  in  pursuit  of  deer,  and 
that  the  rest^had  abundant  supplies  of  walrus,  which  animals  we  saw  in 
considerable  numbers  about  this  place. 

The  fiidure  of  the  wind  was  not  the  only  cause  of  our  detention  here  ; 
the  ice,  whose  margin  we  had  begun  to  perceive  as  we  approached  this 
part  of  the  coast,  now  closing  in  completely  with  the  land,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  making  any  further  progress  for  the  present 
The  closeness  of  the  main  body  of  ice  to  the  land  at  this  time,  compar- 
ed with  its  position  a  month  earlier  the  preceding  year,  was  undoubted- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  southerly  and  easterly  winds, 
which  we  bad  lately  experienced,  while  those  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter cot^d  alone  dtive  it  ofi*  the  land.  The  ice  was  here  rery  heavy, 
being  covered  with  large  hummocks,  reminding  us  of  what  we  had  to 
encounter  in  coming  up  this  coast.  It  ^as  also  covered  in  almost  eve- 
ery  part  with  sand  and  small  stones,  making  its  general  aspect  of  a 
brownish  colour,  only  a  few  patches  of  white  ice  appearing  here  and 
there.  How  these  substances  had  been  brought  here  in  such  abun- 
dance, another  year's  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  these  seas  had 
not  taught  us  to  explain  ;  and  before  we  left  this  coast,  we  saw  many 
hundred  square  miles  of  ice  thus  covered.  In  all  the  intervals  between 
the  hummocks  were  large  pools  of  water,  which  had  in  n^y  instances 
^rmed  deep  circular  beds,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  dianmer,  in  shape 
like  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Most  of  the  pools  had  found  theiitway 
through  to  the  sea  below,  and  the  smallest  sw^ll  would  have  broken 
every  floe-piece  into  numberless  masses  ;  indeed,'  as  it  was,  there 
were  few  to  be  seen  of  more  than  three  of  four  acres  in  extent 

Being  thus  detained,  I  despatched  Mr.  Ross  to  Ooglit  to  observe  the 
meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitude  of  Its  south  point  66**  22>  68^ 
and  we  found  the  mineralogical  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Igloolik.  About  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  is  quite  low,  are  two 
bone  winter-huts,  conspicuous  at  some  distance  to  seaward.  It  was  low 
water  at  half-past  eleven  A.  M.  making  the  time  of  high  water  here  on 
full  and  change  days  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

We  were  now  for  some  days  all  but  beset  in  this  neighbourhood, 
calms  or  light  southerly  and  easterly  breezes  consantly  prevailing. 
Daring  this  time  the  main  body  of  ice  remained,  in  most  parts,  tlose  to 
the  shore  ;  leaving  us  only  a  '<  hole  "  of  water  to  work  about  in,  and 
moch  nearer  to  the  land  than  on  this  shoal  and  shelving  coast  was  alto- 
gether safe  for  the  ships.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  had  soon 
occasion  to  observe  that  they  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  even 
drew  to  the  southward,  owing.mo  doubt,  to  the  current  before  found  to 
set  in  that  direction  along  the  coast 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  being  ofi*  Amitioke,  the  ice  became  more 
Black  along  th6  shore,  and  a  breeze  from  the  northward  enaUed  us  to 
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make  some  progress.  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  io  the 
course  of  this  summer  we  experienced  not  only  an  unusual  proportion 
of  southerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  observed  also,  that  these  were 
more  frequently  attended  with  clear  water  than  is  generally  the  cade; 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  of  close,  thick  weather  occurred 
witn  breezes  from  the  northern  quarter.  The  present  northerly  wind 
had  scarcely  sprung  up  an  hour  before  a  thick  fog  came  on,  frfu^uently 
obscuring  the  land  from  us  as  we  ran  along  at  the  distance  of  haWa 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Fury  was  once 
in  the  course  of  the  day  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  the  water 
quickly  shoaling  to  six  fathoms,  and  the  ice  preventing,  for  a  time,  the 
possibility  of  hauling  out.  Having  at  length  gained  an  oflingof  a  couple 
of  miles,  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  the 
ice  entirely  closing  around  u$. 

Continuing  to  drift  to  the  southward,  we  observed  on  the  23d  in  lati- 
tude 67*^  40'  18"  Cape  Brown  bearing  S.  E.  b.  S.,  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant. On  the  following  day  at  noon  we  had  passed  Cape  Fenrbyn,  cor 
drift  having  been  twenty-one  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  close- 
ly beset,  and  without  a  single  pool  of  water  in  sight  the  whole  time. 
The  current  was  obaerved  to  %e  particularly  strong  when  immediateljr 
off  Cape  Penrhyn,  taking  the  ships  round  that  head-land  at  the  rale  of 
two  or  three  knots  for  one  hour.  In  the  night  of  the  2  Ith,  we  drifted 
out  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  land ;  and  on  the  25th 
at  noon  had  reached  the  latitude  of6T  IT  ^8'',  being  rather  to  the 
southward  of  the  Barrow  River.  It  was  probably  the  influence  of  this 
stream  that  caused  the  ships  thus  to  set  off  from  the  land,  this  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  they  did  so.  The  ice  was  also  rather  more 
sladc  here,  of  which  circumstance  we  took  advantage  to  warp  the  ships 
a^ifiile  nearer  in  shore  ;  it  was,  however,  still  of  the  same  heavy  kind 
as  before.  Scarcely  a  single  bird  had  been  seen  since  leaving  Igloolih, 
and  the  walruses  were  extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  to  the  southward 
of  Amitioke. 

The  ice  remained  close  the  whole  of  the  26th ;  but  we  continued  as 
nsiial  to  drift  generally  to  the  southward,  and  the  next  morning  being 
,  off  Owlitteeweek,  were  enabled  to  cast  off  and  make  sail,  the  ice  being 
rather  more  open  than  before.  Being  favoured  by  a  commanding  north- 
erly breeze,  we  ran  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward,  having, 
however,  only  just  room  to  sail  between  the  points  of  the  closely  pack- 
ed ice  and  a  flat  dangerous  shore.  A  lew  small  low  islands  were  here 
discovered  and  added  to  the  chart.  In  the  evening  we  were  once  more 
arrested  in  our  progress  and  obliged  to  make  fast,  being  two  or  three 
miles  short  of  Point  Elizabeth,  and  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  shore.  On  the  making  of  the  flood-tide  at  night,  the  ships  were 
harried  past  the  point  in  seven  fathoms,  and  not  having  been  able  to 
make  fast  to  the  ^me  floe-piece  were  now  separated  a  mile  or  two  and 
soon  again  beset.  Without  escaping  for  a  moment  from  our  confined 
situation,  and  almost  without  perceiviag  any  motion  of  the  masses  of 
ice  among  themselves,  we  had  at  noon  on  the  30tb  drifted  down  withia 
a  mile  of  a  small  island,  lying  near  the  north-east  point  of  Winter  Isl- 
and, and  which  I  now  named  after  Mr.  Crawford.     On  the  3Ist,  tlie 
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tide  took  us  through  between  these,  the  breadth  of  4he  passage  being 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  no  less  than  sixteen  fathoms  water.  We 
then  passed  within  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  i^ing  a  full  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  having  numerous  heavy  masses  of  grounded  ice  upon  it. 
After  clearing  this  in  a  good  depth  of  water,  we  were,  by  the  evening, 
carried  idong  shore  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Fisher.  Being  desirous  of 
seeing  whether  the  Elsquimaux  had  meddled  with  the  tombs  of  our  de- 
parted shipmate^.  I  despatched.a  party  on  shore  over  the  loose  ice,  and 
was  glad  to  find  on  their  return,  which  was  not  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  that  both  were  in  good  order.  Among  the  specimens  of  plants 
which  Mr.  Ross  brought  on  board,  were  some  radishes,  onions,  and 
mustard  and  cress,  found  at  our  gardens.  The  onions  had  a  very  pun- 
gent smell  and  taste,  and  the  whole  were  in  that  healthy  state  which, 
however  dwarfish  their  growth,  would  have  rendered  them  very  accep- 
table if  more  abundant.  The  Esquimaux  had  certainly  visited  the  isl- 
and since  our  departure,  as  several  tin  canisters,  left  for  them  on  a  par- 
ticular spot,  had  been  removed. 

Thus  had  we,  in  a  most  singular  manner,  once  more  arrived  at  our 
old  winter-quarters,  with  scarcely  a  single  successful  exertion  on  our 
parts  towards  effecting  that  object.  Uke  distance  from  Ooglit  to  our 
pre^nt  station  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  along  the  coast. 
Of  this  we  had  never  sailed  above  forty,  the  rest  of  the  distance  having 
been  accomplished  while  we  were  immoveably  beset  by  mere  drifting. 
The  interval  thus  employed  having  been  barely  eight  days,  gives  an 
average  drift  to  the  southward  of  above  fifteen  miles  per  day. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  had  now  been  precisely  similar  to  those 
before  observed  on  this  coast,  and  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  The 
flood  tide  comes  from  the  northward,  but  is  aided  also  by  a  current  from 
the  same  quarter,  rendering  its  stream  both  stronger  and  of  longer  du- 
ration than  that  of  the  ebb.  The  latter  is  indeed  scarcely  perceptible 
with  a  northerly  breeze,  and  even  with  the  wind  from  the  southward 
does  not  usually  efiect  a  ship's  drift  for  more  than  three  hours  each 
tide.  This  being  the  case,  I  do  not  know  how  a  ship  could  effect  a 
passage  along  this  coast  to  the  northward,  after  the  land-ice  has  once 
been  detached  from  the  shores ;  for  having  nothing  by  which  to  hold, 
on,  whenever  the  ice  closes,  she  can  only  have  the  alternMive  of  run- 
ning into  it,  or  of  being  driven  on  shore.  In  the  former  case  she  would 
in  all  probability,  as  we  have  seen,  be  drifted  back  to  the  southward  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  per  day,  and  in  the  latter  could  scarcely 
contrive  to  escape  without  serious  damage. 

At  daylight,  on  the  1st  of  September,  we  found  ourselves  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Winter  Island, 
the  soundings  having  gradually  decreased  to  eleven  fathoms.  Had  it 
remained  dark  an  hopr  longer,  the  Fury  would  in  all  probability  have 
gone  on  shore  ;  but  happily  the  ice  was  slack  enough  to  allow  us  to 
warp  clear  of  danger  soon  after  day-break.  The  Hecla  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  drifted  round  Cape  Fisher,  and  several  miles  to  th^  west- 
ward towards  Lyon  Inlet,  in  which  direction  the  Fury  was  also  carried 
in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  now  setting  in  easterly,  both  ships  drove 
with  the  ice  up  the  inlet,  and  on  the  4th,  were  abreast  of  Safety  Cove, 
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though  fortanately  on  the  western  side,  clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay 
of  Shoals.  A  light  breeze  then  springing  op  from  the  north-west,  we 
again  began  to  move  down  the  inlet ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after 
making  a  little  progress  withthe  sails  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  days, 
were  once  more  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off  Cape  Edwards,  the  ice 
being  still  as  closely  packed  as  possible.  The  ybung  ice  also  began  at 
times  to  annoy  us,  by  forming  to  a  considerable  thickness  at  night,  so  as 
to  cement  the  larger  masses  strongly  together.  The  jveather  now  be- 
came chilly  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  considered  it  rather  a 
premature  decrease  of  temperature  in  this  latitude,  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  observed  to  fall  to  24''  on  the^orning  of  the  31st  of  August 
A  very  unusual  deposition  of  dew  took  place  every  evetiiog  about  (his 
season,  immediately  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  was  in  an  hour  or  two 
converted  into  hoar  frost. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  I  was  much  pained  at  being  informed  by 
telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Fife,  Greenland  Master  of  that  ship, 
had  just  expired,  an  event,  which  for  some  days  past,  there  had  been 
but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend ;  the  scurvy  having  within  the  last 
three  weeks  continued  to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is  proper 
for  me,  however,  both  in  jusfice  to  the  medical  officers  under  whose 
skilful  and  humane  care  h^  was  placed,  and  to  the  means  with  wbicb  we 
were  in  this  way  so  liberally  supplied,  to  state,  that  during  a  part  of  that 
time,  Mr.  Fife  had  taken  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  various  anti-scorbutics 
which  were  administered  to  biin,  that  he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  use 
any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  consequence,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  which  at  length  carried  him  off  almost  without  paio. 
The  Hecla  being  at  the  time  closely  beset,  and  in  a  situation  of  great  dan- 
ger amone  the  shoals  off  Winter  Island,  Captain  Lyon  caused  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the  sea  with  all  the  solemnity 
which  circumstances  would  pei^nit.  1  cannot  close  this  melancholy 
notice  without  expressing  my  most  sincere  regret,  to  which  I  may  ven- 
ture to  add  that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  officers,  for  the  loss  of 
this  very  deserving  individual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman  and  navi- 
gator, had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  would  hav6  rendered  him  an 
.  ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into  whioii  he  was  to  have  been  admifted 
as  a  Master  on  the  return  of  the  ships  to  England.  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
mate  of  the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  as  Master  of  the 
Heda  in  the  room  of  l^r.  Fife. 

In  the  night  «f  the  6th,  the  ships,  which  had  before  nearly  closed 
each  other,  were  again  separated  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  though 
no  motion  was  perceptible  in  the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  The  Hecla 
was  now  carried  towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  Lyon  Inlet, 
so  that  on  the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  off.  Five-hawser  Bay 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Hecla  was  barely  visible  from 
the  roast-head.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th,  however,  the  wind  at  length 
began  to  freshen  from  the  north-west,  when  the  ice  almost  immediately 
cooMnenced  driving  down  the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  car- 
rying the  Fury  with  it  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocks,  the  whole 
way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  but  keeping  her  in  deep  water.  In  the 
mean  tipfie  the  Hecla  had  been  swept  intq  much  more  dangerous  si- 
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Ship  FuRT,  at  Igloolik,  during  the  Month  of  August ^  1823. 
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tuations,  passing  along  the  east  and  south  sides  of  Winter  Island  ;  and 
after  driving  nearlj  up  to'  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried  near  some 
dangerous  shoals  about  Cape  Edwards,  where  Captain  Lyon  expected 
every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  ground.  Indeed  for  the  last 
4en  or  twelve  days,  the  situation  of  the  Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent 
danger,  and  every  exertion  to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. From  this  time,  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed  each 
other.  It  was  now  observable,  as  on  a  former  occasion  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  ice  did  not  carry  the  ships  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  wind,  but  much  more  towards  Southampton  Island  ;  so  that  on 
the  14th  we  were  once  more  off  Fife  Rock,  and  had,  by  great  exertions 
in  warping,  nearly  rejoined  the  Hecla.  We  now  also  observed  a  dark 
water-sky  to  the  eastward,  which  assured  us  that  a  clear  sea  could  be 
at  no  great  distance  in  that  direction.  '  On  the  following  day,  when  the 
ships  had  closed  each  other  within  a  mile,  we  could  see  the  clear  water 
from  the  mast-head,  and  the  Hecla  could  now  have  been  easily  extri- 
cated. Such,  however,  are  the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  in  this 
precarious  navigation,  that  not  long  afterwards  the  Fury  was  quite  at  li- 
berty to  sail  out  of  the  ice,  while  the  Hecla  was  now,  in  her  turn,  so 
immoveably  set  fast,  and  even  cemented  between  several  very  heavy 
masses,  that  no  power  that  could  be  applied  was  sufficient  to  move  her 
an  inch.  In  this  situation  she  remained  all  the  16th,  without  our  being 
able  to  afford  her  any  assistance  ;  and  the  frost  being  now  rather  severe 
at  night,  we  began  to  consider  it  not  improbable  that  we  might  yet  be 
detained  for  another  winter.  We  were,  perhaps,  indeed  indebted  for 
our  escape  to  a  strong  westerly  breeze,  which  blew  for  several  hours 
on  the  I7th,  when,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  close  to  allow  our  men  to 
walk  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hecla,  we  succeeded,  after  seven  hours* 
'hard  labour,  in  forcing  her  into  clear  water,  when  all  sail  was  made  to 
the  eastward,  and  our  course  shaped  for  the  Trinity  Islands  in  a  perfectly 
open  sea. 

We  thus  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  ice  after  having  been  al- 
most* immoveably  beset  in  it  for  twenty-four  days  out  of  the  last  twenty- 
six,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the  sh^  had  been  taken  over  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  of  ground,  generally  very  close  to 
the  shore,  and  always  unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  effecling  their 
escape  from  danger.  When  it  is  considered  that,  to  have  taken  the 
ground  in  this  situation,  with  strong  and  high  tides  keeping  the  ice  in 
•jconstant  motion,  must  have  almost  involved  the  certain  loss  of  the  ships, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  one  offering  assistance  to  the  other,  we 
cannot  but  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  providential  escapes  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  experience. 

I  cannot  help  here  remarking  how  closely  the  band  of  packod  ice, 
from  which  we  had  now  just  escaped,  appears  to  keep  to  the  shores 
l)oth  of  the  continent  and  of  Southampton  Island,  unless  driven  off  the 
land  by  strong  north-westerly  breezes.  After  now  leaving  this  body  of 
it,  we  saw  no  more  on  our  return  to  the  eastward,  which  circumstance 
agrees  with  the  accounts  of  Baffin,  in  1615,  and  of  Fox,  in  1631  ;  the 
former  having  stretched  over  from  Southampton  Island  to  the  Trinity 
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klandfl,  without  obstractioo,  and  the  latter  a4>peariDg  not  to  have  seen 
sipy  tee  the  whole  waj  up  to  his  farthest  north.  1  hare  no  donht^at 
the  same  clear  sea  woold  be  found  to  extend  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward of  where  Fox  turned  back,'  and  that  the  band  of  ice  from  which 
we  had  now  extricated  our  ships,  continues  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carey's  Swan's  Nest,  producing  the  obstruction  occasionally  met 
with  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  on  their  return  homewards  in  the  au« 
tumu. 

During  the  timQ  we  were  beset  in  and  near  Lyon  Inlet,  advantage 
^was  taken  of  the  deep  water  to  try  its  temperature  at  different  depths, 
^  shown- in  the  following  Table  : 
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The  wibd  still  favouring  us  after  our  leaving  the  ice,  we  made  the 
kmd  near  the  Trinity  Islands  on  the  evening  of  the  18lh,  and  passed 
Salisbury  Island  the  following  day.  Meeting  with  no  obstraction  whai- 
cver.we  ran  with  a  favourable  breeze  down  Hudson's  Strait,  and  at 
noon  on  the  23d  had  passed  Button's  Isles  from  which  we  took  oar 
final  departure.  Icebergs  of  large  dimensions  occurred  {torn  about  the 
seventy-third  degree  of  longitude  downwards  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait,  and  we  remarked  that  below  the  siKty-third  degree  of  latitude  the 
land  was  still  comparatively  clear  of  snow. 

From  the  time  of  our  quitting  the  ice  we  began  occasionally  to  no- 
tice flocks  of  dovekies,  and  soon  afterwards  kittiwakes  and  mallemadcs 
with  their  young  became  numerous,  especially  after  leaving  Hudson *s 
Strait.  In  passing  Cape  Farewell  we  saw  only  one  or  two  shearwaters, 
probably  in  consequence  of  our  being  too  far  to  the  southward  of  that 
head-lan(].  A  very  gradual  increase  took  place  in  the  temperature  of 
t^p  sea- water  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  atmosphere  as  we  advanced  to 
the  eastward,  which  changes  will  ))est  be  shown  by  reference  to  the 
Meteorological  Abstract  for  the  month  of  September.  The  Aurora 
Borealis  was  visible  more  or  less  almost  every  night  during  our  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  ;  it  occurred  generally  in  large  detached  and 
irregular  patches  of  yellowish  light  indifferently  in  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  and  frequently  afforded  as  much  light  as  the  moon  m  her 
Quarters.  In  a  single  instance,  when  the  light  happened  to  he  con- 
nned  to  one  portion  of  the  heavens,  it  was  so  vivid  as  to  make  the 
shadows  of  objects  distinctly  visible  on  the  deck.  On  the  same  Dight, 
the  phenomenon  assumed  the  form  of  a  brilliant  arch  extending  across 
the  heavens  through  the  zenith  from  true  east  to  west.  It  often  hap- 
pened ^Iso  in  cloudy  weather,  that  the  Aurora  produced  the  same  kind 
of  general  light  at  night  as  the  moon  does  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
the  compasses  were  never  perceptibly  affected  by  this  phenomenon. 

On  the  ?4th  of  September,  in  iSt.  60"  :^0'  and  long.  GrSOT,  we  picked 
up  a  piece  of  yellow  pine-tree,  ten  feet  long  from  the  root  and  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  it  was  quite  sound,  not  at  all  water  logged,  and  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  worm-eaten.  On  the  .'30lh,  in  lat.  57"  35',  long.  39" 
3(y,  we  passed  another  tree  of  consider^ly  larger  size  ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  in  lat.  68"  10',  long.  30  06',  observed  a  spar  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

We  were  now  generally  favoured  by  strong  westerly  winds,  and  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  7th,  when  being  in  lat.  59^  SC, 
and  long.  10"  55',  a  Six's  thermometer  was  sent  down  to  a  depth  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  indicated  a  temperature  ot  SH^% 
that  of  the  surface  being  the  same,  and  of  the  air  53^  A' solan  goose 
was  seen  on  this  and  the  preceding  day,  and  these  birds  became  more 
numerous  as  we  approached  the  Orkneys,  which  we  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  the  wind  being  moderate  from  the  southward.  It  cao 
scarcely  perhaps  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  been  similarly 
situated,  with  what  eager  interest  one  or  two  vessels  were  this  day  des- 
cried by  us,  being  the  first  trace  of  civilized  man  that  we  had  seen  fiir 
the  space  of  seven  and  twenty  months.  The  breeze  increasing  to  n 
fresh  gale  from  the  southward  in  the  course  of  the,  night,  with  a  heafy 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  onb< 
Ship  FiTRY,  during  the  Moath  of  September^  \B2t 
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sea  from  the  same  quarter,  rendenog  it  impottible  for  as  to  make  as j 
progress  in  that  direction,  I  determined  to  put  into  Lerwick*  in  the 
Shetland  Islands,  to  procure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of  wind  in 
oar  fiiToar.  We  accordinglj  bore  np  for  that  harboar  nrij  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  and  at  thirty  minotes  past  ten  A.  M.  anchored 
there,  where  we  were  immediatelj  raited  by  a  great  aomber  of  the  in* 
habitants,  anxioos  to  greet  os  on  oar  retam  to  oar  niiti?e  coontrj. 

I  foe!  it  atterly  impossible  adequately  to  express  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention we  received  for  the  three  or  foar  days  that  we  were  detained 
in  Bressay  Soand  by  a  continaance  of  anfiivoaraMe  winds.  On  the  first 
information  of  oar  arriral  the  bells  of  Lef«rick  were  setringing,  the  in- 
habitants flocked  from  e? ery  part  of  the  coantry  to  express  their  joy  at 
oar  unexpected  return,  and  the  town  was  at  ni^t  illuminated  as  if  each 
individual  had  a  brother  or  a  son  among  us.  On  the  12th,  being  Sosh 
day?  the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  oa  sfaote, 
when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies*,  who  was  be- 
fore well  known  to  many  among  us,  offered  op  in  the  moat  solemn  and  ias- 
pressive  manner  a  thank^ving  for  our  safe  return ;  at  the  same  tiae 
calling  apon  us,  with  great  earnestness,  never  to  forget  what  we  owed 
to  Him  who  had  been  "about  our  path,  and  about  oar  bed,  and  who 
spieth  out  all  our  ways."  The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  onder 
which  we  had  joined  the  congregation,  the  warmth  of  feeling  exhibiled 
1^  every  person  assembled  within  the  sacred  walls,  together  with  the 
affectionate  energy  of  the  preacher,  combined  to  prodw:e  an  elect  of 
which  words  xan  convey  but  little  idea,  but  which  will  not  easily  be 
e^ed  from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  on  this  slewing 
occasion.  * 

On  the  13th,  i  breeze  springing  up  from  t\^  northward,  we  took 
leave  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply  sensible  of  the  cordial 
and  affectionate  reception  we  hadexperienced ;  and  being  adl  lafuwaid 
by  the  wind,  were  abreast  of  Bucnaness  the  following  evening.  It  «m 
my  intention  to  have  put  into  Leith,  in  order  to  procure  anchon  and 
pilots  previously  to  venturing  upon  the  English  coast,  iMit  the  wind 
breaking  us  off  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,-prevented  oor  approaching 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  the  amitlwaad. 
On  the  16th,  being  off  Whitby,  I  went  on  shore  theKs,  arrnmi— iril  by 
Mr.  Fisher  the  astronomer,  and  after  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of 
a  great  number  of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Whitby,  who  had  asaeaMed 
to  meet  us  on  landing,  set  off  for  London  and  arrived  at  the  Admiialty 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  ships,  after  tooching  at  the  Hombn* 
for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  shortly  afterwards,  ami  were 
paid  off  at  Deptford  on  the  Uth  of  November. 

Havii^  thas  concluded  the  Narrative  of  this  oor  second  attimpt  to 

•discover  a  Nortl-West  Passage,  it  amy  be  proper  for  me  to  ofer  a  few 

remarks  on  its  probable  existence  and  practicability.  That  snch  a  | 

exists,  and  that  its  outlet  on  the  western  s^de  will  be  Ibond  at  Bh 

Strait,  the  discoferies  of  the  last  six  years,  combined  with  the  pref 


'  This  fiudifiil  miniitfr  and  most  esUmable  menber  of  wocieiy  1ms 
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researches  of  Cook,*  and  Hearne,  and  Mackenzie,  have  scarcely  left  a 
doubt ;  iod)i^ed,  the  various  points  at  which  the  northern  coast  of  A\ne- 
rica  has  novi^  been  satisfactoriljt  laid  down^from  Icy  Cape  on  the  west 
to  the  shores  of  Melville  Peninsula  on  the  east,  afford  a  strong  pre* 
sumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  Continent  does  not  in  any 
part  eitend  far  beyond  the  70th  or  71st  parallel  of  latitude. 

While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  Passage  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our  various  Expeditions  by  land  4Dd  sea, 
as  wdl  fls  by  those  of  the  Russians  about  Icy  Cape,  the  hope  of  its  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  has,  notwithstanding  our  late  failure,  received  no 
inconsiderable  encouragemeui!l.  That  the  sea  is  sometimes  navie^le 
«pon  the  northern  shores  of  America  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  spe<na- 
tion  or  conjecture,  but  stands  recorded  upon  the  authority,  and  to  the 
honour  of  our  distinguished  countryman  Captain  Franklin  ^d  hisbra^e 
*  companions.  A  sin^e  view  of  the  drawings  accompanying  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  extraordinary  canoe-navigation  along  these  desolate  shor^, 
must  at  once  convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  tne 
accomplishment  of  this  long  sought  object,  a  degree  of  encouragement 
which  the  most  sanguine  could  soarcely  have  experienced  beAsre.  And 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  various  changes  of  wind  and 
tide  would  occasionally  block  op  with  ice  th^  shores  surveyed  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  yet  the  open  water  he  observed  is  a  proof  that  the  ice 
has  a  considerable  space  to  move  about  in ;  and  I  cannot  therefore,  but 
entertain  a  very  confident  hope  that  if  a  ship  could  once  be  got  upon 
that  coast,  she  might  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ultimately  complete 
the  desired  object. 

The  report  of  the  Russian  ships^at  lately  visited  Icy  Cape  is,  also, 
as  respects  the  state  of  the  ice,  as  fevourable  as  the  n^st  sanguine  mind 
could  wish  ;  for  their  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  kind  of  naviga- 
tion through  which  our  ships  have  already  held  their  course,  uninjur- 
ed,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  and  through  which,  therefore,  they  may, 
under  Providence,  be  again  conducted  by  similar  exertions.     When 
%  indeed,  a  body  of  ice  has  been  once  (^ached  from  the  land, 
acquired  some  room  to  recede  from  it,  which  appears  to  be  th 
the  summer  about  ley  Cape,  H  is  seldom  that  a  ship  need  d( 
making  progress,  tmless  the  season  be  too  far  advanced  to  allc 
tak^  advantage  of  the  occasional  openings. 

Reports  so  favourable  as  these  of  the  state  of  the  ii:e  during 
mer  upon  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  nortlf  coast  of. 
certainly  combine  to  offer  a  new  view  of  the  enterprise  in  v 
have  lately  been  engaged.     From  these  and  from  the  late  i 
the  Fury  and  Hecla,  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  it  would  appear  that  th^  principal  difflllS^lty  lies  on  this  ea'^tern  or 
Atlantic  side ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  rflore  interest  than* 
ever,  to  inquire  by  what  route  a  ship  is  most  likely  to  reach  that  part  of 
the  coast  lately  discovered  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin. 

The  opinion  1  have  before  given  as  to  the  advantages  of  continuous 
land  in  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Seas,  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened by  our  subsequent  experience  for  the  last  three  seasons  ;  and  I 
am  mere  than  ever  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  «nly  way  in 
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which  a  ship  can,  with  tolerahle  certainty,  satfceed  in  penefraiiDg  as/ 
considerable  digtance,  is  by  watching  the  openings  occasionally  produ- 
ced by  winds  and  tide«  between  a  body  o#ice,  when  detached  aod  move^ 
able,  add  some  land  continuous  in  the  desired  direction.  1  have  heve 
adverted  to  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  further  remarking  that,  howe^ 
rer  unsuccessful  have  been  our  late  endeavours,  they  were  onqQestion* 
ably  directed  to  the  right  place,  and  that,  with  the  limited  geographi- 
cal inflammation  we  then  possessed,  no  other  route  than  that  pointed  out 
in  my  instructions,  could  possibly  have  been  pursued  with  any  reatooft- 
ble  hope  of  success. 

Circumstances,  however,  beyond  the  teach  of  any  previous  apecu- 
latfoin,  have  combined  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  oor  eo- 
trance  into  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  route  lately  pursued,  and  conseqaent- 
lj<  preventing  us  from  reaching  the  northern  shore  of  the  continent  of 
America,  along  which  it  would  have  been  our  ol^ect  t9  proceed.  The  ' 
state  of  tne  ice  foe  two  Hoccessive  summers  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
aitd  Hecla  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  obstruction  we  there  met  with, 
is  dependent  rather  on  locality  than  on  season  ;  for  the  phenomenoo  o£ 
two  consecutive  winters  of  extraordinary  severity  is  one  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence*  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  obstacles  which 
finally  arrested  our  progre/ts  in  the  Strait,  are  to  be  mainly  atinboted 
to  the  current  we  found  setting  to  the  eastward  tttrough  it ;  and  which 
coincides  with  that  observed  by  Capt  lin  Franklin,  and  by  the  Rassiana 
to  the  westward.  This  stream,  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the 
Strait,  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ice  doae 
home  upon  its  western  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  a  ship  in 
that  direction  ;  and  I  cannot  help  HhinUing  that,  on  this  accoant,  the 
navigation  of  thafStrHit  will  seldom  if  ever  be  practicable. 

Being  thus  unavoidably  shut  out  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  remains  to  inquire  by  what  other  opening  there  may  be  the 
best  chance  of  approaching  it  the  hearest ;  for  the  principle  of  coasting 
it,  whenever  it  can  be  reached,  must  still  in  my  opinion  be  carefully 
kept  in  view.  There  is  no  knomn  opening  which  seems  to  present  it- 
self so  favourably  for  this  ptirpose  as  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  This 
leads  me  to  observe  that  had  we  even  succeeded  in^irly  enteringthe  Po- 
lar Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  the  geographical  inlbniMlioB 
obtained  from  (he  Esquimaux,  and  on  which  I  conceive  the  greatest  re- 
liance may  be  placed,  would  probably  have  induced  me  so  £urto  depart 
from  the  strict  tenf>j]r  of  my  instructions,  as  to  attempt  a  passage  across 
the  tnouth  of  the  great  bay  lying  on  the  south-western  side  of  Melville 
Peninsula,  instead  of  coasting  its  winding  and  probably  mach-indeeted 
shores.  Indeed,  I  consider  that  the  spirit  of  my  instructions  was  fallU- 
led,  as  far  as  they  regardedmy  clo^e  examination  of  the  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  mo'Hent  thnt  I  had  discovered  the  Strait  which  terminated 
that  co:iit  to  the  northward  ;  and  that  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  entering  the  Polar  Sea,  that  my  b  isiness  then  was  to  get  to 
the  westward  the  shortest  way  I  was  able.  It  being  therefore  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  follow  the  continent  on  the  western  side  of  MeWille 
Penmsula,  tt  appears  to  be  of  very  little  importance  whether  a  fotnra 
attempt  be  made  from  Cape  Katcr,  which  lies  near  the  bottom  of  PAace 
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RegPDt^s  Inlet,  or  from  Cape  Englefield  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Indeed  ihe  chance  of  success,  is  rather 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  th^^e  two  stations,  both  on  account  of  the 
shorter  distance  to  Point  Tumagam  of  Captain  Franklin,  which  from 
tiience,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  tifty  miles,  as  well  as  from 
the  probability  to  which  1  have  before  allfided,  of  the  ice  being  almost 
constantly  pressed  by  the  westerly  current,  against  the  •  w  estern  mouth 
of  the  Strait.  The  view  which  we  obtained  from  the  southern  part  of 
Prioce  Regent's  Inlet  in  1819,  was  not,  indeed,  very  encouraging  as  to 
the  state  of  the  ice  at  that  particular  time  ;  }fut  our  buitiness  at  that 
time  lying  in  a  different  direction,  we  remained  only  a  fe<v  hours  on  the 
spot,  and  could  not  therefore  judge  what  favourable  changes  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  various  alterations  in  wind  and  tide.  The  ice 
was,  however,  certainly  detached  from  the  shores,  and  in  aotion  ;  in 
which  case,  a  hope  may  always  be  cherished  of  occasional  openings  in 
our  favour.  *  ' 

In  estimating  the  probability  of  success  in  this  attempH.it  is  proper 
for  me  here  to  remark,  that  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  very  decided 
opinion  upon  it,  arises,  not  simply  from  the  general  uncertainty  littend- 
ing  a  navigation  of  so  precarious  a  nature,  as  that  to  «%  hioh  we  have  late- 
ly been  accustomed,  as  because  there  is  nothing  in  ouf  late  experience 
which  can  properly.be  considered  analogous  to  it.  To  enter  a  body  of 
beavy  ice,  of  great  and  iincertain  extent,  without  any  known  land 
stretching  in  the  desired  direction,  is  an  enterprise  dilfering  in  charac? 
ter  from  almost  any  hitherto  attempted  «% ith  surcess.  In.  1 8 1 9,  indeed, 
the  Hecla  and  Griper  crossed  the  bariier  of  ice  occupying  the  centre 
of  Baffiin's  Bay  for  a  distance  of  at  out  ninety  miles,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  open  water  off  Sir.  James  Lancaster's  Sound  ;  and  since 
that  time,  numbers  of  whalers  have  done  the  same  :  but  this  distance  is 
small  in  comparison  with  that  which  ships  would  have  to  traverse,  from 
the  bottom  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  to  any  part  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel, discovered  by  Capt.- Franklin,  and  which  it  would  be  their  first  ob- 
ject to  reach.  It  is,  however,  by  na  means  improbable,  that  some 
intervening  land  may  be  dis^covered  io  this  interval,  to  assist  a  ship's 
progress  to  the  south- westward  ;  and  that,  by  patience  and  persever- 
ance, she  might  succeed  in  gaining  the  shores  of  the^  continent,  where 
it  may  be  expected  that  only  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  this  navigation 
would  once  more  present  themselves.  It  is  pot^sible  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  so  vast  an  expanse  of  sea,  channels  of  open  water  may  occur  to 
assist  a  ship's  progress  to  the  westward. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  ac- 
comphshment  of  this  passage,  will  con^^ist  in  getting  the  ships  upon  that 
part  of  the  continent,  which,  from  the  very  best  aqihority,  we  know 
to  be  navigable.  I  trust  that  the  endeavours  of  the  two  Expeditions 
lately  employed  under  my  orders  have  at  least  served  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  showing  where  the  passage  is  nol  to  be  effected,  and  of  thus 
bringing  within  very  narrow  limits  the  question  as  to  where  any  future 
attempt  should  be  made.  In  submitting,  which  I  do  with  considerable 
diffidence,  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  my  inten- 
tion to  create  or  magnify  difficulties,  but  to  suggest,  as  well  as  I  am 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  neyer 
felt  more  9aDguioe  of  ultimate  success  Id  tbe  enterprise  in  which  1  hand 
lately  been  engaged,  than  «t  the.  presenf^oment ;  and  1  cannot  but  en- 
tertain a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  aod  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END  OF   THE  NARRATIVE. 
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Same  further  account  of  the  Esqmmaux  of  Melville  Peninsula^  and  tk$ 
adjoining  islands;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  Iglooltf^ 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquimans  aa- 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteeo, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  seventy- 
three  childreq.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  aod 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  have  been  near 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fiAy.  The  majority  d 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty »  Of  the  chS- 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  thai 
age  upwards  to  ^sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fi%* 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteen 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of-  these  people  i^  much  below  that  of  Eoropeans  io  gen- 
eral. One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  incEes^ 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  deven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  twenty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range 


MEN.  WOMKN. 

From 5  a.  lOin.  to 4  ft.  11  in.  From  6  ft.  3}  in.  to 4 it  8|  in. 

The  average  height    -    -    -    SftSl^in.    -    -    -    -    -    6  ft.  0}  in. 

The  womelto,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thiiy  reaBy  aro, 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  whick 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  bd« 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

^n  their  figure  thev  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  Tbeir 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  straight, 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remaiicably  small.  The  yoanger 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wooneo  in- 
clined the  most  to  this  last  extreme,  and  their  flesh  was,  even  in  the 
youngest  individuals,  quite  loose  and  without  firmness. 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and^blackf  iM)8e 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betwe^  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Te-fl,  bis  brother,  his^ife  and 
two  daughters  had  good  Roman  nose8,^and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex* 
tremely  pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonng  persons  almost  always  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowa,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boots.  «  ' 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sex^s  the  complexion  is  clear  and  transparent! 
and  (he  sktn  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whose  faces  are  much  wrinkled^  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  beitfg  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire* 
quently  dislod^d  from  them.  *% 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiffrities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  notJbeing  horizontil  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  accotmt,  by  Mr.  Kd- 
wards,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  dislin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Wiire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.*  Thi^  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight. — 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  ngfi  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
he'ads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  X  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circuliir  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head^  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbands,  that  ^ey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.  When  in- 
clined to  be  ne^they  sef»arate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts*,  one  of 
which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  (hey  use  a  narrow  strnp  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  a  little  whip, . 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seamen. 
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The  strap  of  this  article  of  dress,  which  is  altogether  called  a  togltigi^ 
is  so  made  from  the  deer^kiu  as  to  sh^,  when  hound  round  the  hair, 
alternate  turns  of  white  and  dark  fur,  which  give  it  a  very  neat  and  or* 
namental  appearance.  On6rdinary  occasipns  it  is  considered  slovenly 
not  to  have  the  hair  thus  dressed,  and  the  neatest  of  the  women  never 
visited  the  ships  without  it.  Those  who  are  less  nice  dispone  their  hair 
into  a^loose  plaiton  each  side ;  and  others  again,  wholly  disregarding  the 
business  of  the  toilette,  merely  tucked  their  hair  in  under  the  breast  of 
their  jackets.  Some  oif  the  women^s  hair  was  tolerably  fine,  but  would 
not  in  this  respect  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  an  ^English  woman. — 
In  both  sexes  it  is  full  of  vermin,  which  they  are  in  the  constant  Aabit 
of  picking  out  and  eating  ;  a  man  and  his  wife  will  sit  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, performing  for  each  other  that  friendly  office.  The  women 
have  a  comb,  which,  however,  seems  more  intended  for  ornament 
than  use,  as  we  seldom  or  never  observed  them  comb  their  hair. — 
When  a  woyian's  husband  is  ill  ihe  wears  her  hair  loose,  and  cuts  it  off 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  if  he  dies  ;  a  custom  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
Greenlanders^.  It  is  probable  also,  from  what  has  been  before  said, 
that  some  opprobrium  is  attached  {o  the  loss  of  a  woman's  hair  when 
no  such  occasion  demands  this  sacrifice.!  The  men  wear  the  hair 
on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  some  were  distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the  clun* 
and  lower  lip. 

The  dresses  both  of  male  and  female  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  deer-skin,  in  which  resp«ct  they  differ  from  those  of  most  Esquimaux 
before  met  with.  In  the  form  of  the  dress  4hey  vary  very  little  from 
those  so  repeatedly  described.  The  jacket,  which  is  close,  but  not 
*  light,  all  round,  comes  as  low  as  the  hips,  and  has  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  wrist.  In  that  of  the  women,  tbe  tail  or  flap  behind  is  very  brcMid, 
and  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground ;  while  a  shorter  and  narrow- 
er one  before  reaches  halfway  down  the  thigb.  The  men  have  also  a 
tail  in  the  hind  part  of  their  jacket,  but  of  tmaller  dimensions  ;  but  he- 
fere,  it  is  generally  straight,  ob  ornamented  by  a  single  scollop.  The 
hood  of  the  jacket,  which  forms  the  only-covering  for  their  head,  is 
much  the  largest  in  that  of  the  women,  for  the  purpose  of  hoJdii^  a 
child.  The  back  of  the  jacket  also  bulges  out  in  the  middle  to  fs^y%  Uie 
child  a  footing,  and  a  strap  or  girdle  below  this,  knd  secured  round  the 
waist  by  two  large  wooden  buttons  in  front,  prevents  the  infant  from 
railing  through. when,  the  hood  being  in  use,  it  is  necessary  thus  to  de* 
posit  it.  The  sleeves  of  the  women's  jackets  are  made  more  square 
and  looae  about  the  shoulders  than  those  of  the  men,  A^the  conveni- 
ence, as  we  understood,  of  more  readily  depositing  a  child  in  the  hood  ; 
and  they  have  a  babit  of  slipping  their  arms  out  of  them,  and  keeping 

*  Crantz'b  History  of  Gneoland,  London  edition,  1767,  i.  138, 240.  In  tbB  fol- 
lowing account  df  the  Esquimaux,  references  will  occasioually  be  made  to  Crasti 
and  Egede,  as  well  to  point  oat  any  dissimilarity,  as  any  resen^Iance, between  these 
people  and  the  nations  of  Greenland.    ' 

t  Id.  ibid. 
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them  in  coDtacl  with  their  bodies,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  jast  as  we  da 
with  bar  fingers  in  our  gloves  in  very  cold  weather. 

In  winter  every  individual,  when  in  the  open  air,  weai%  two  jackets, 
of  which  the  outer  one  {Cdppeteggd)  has  the  hair  outside,  and  the  in- 
ner one  {AUeega)  next  the  body.  Immediately  on  entering  the  hut  the 
men  take  eff  their  outer  jacket^  beat  the  snow  from  it,  and  lay  it  by. 
The  upper  garment  of  the  females,  besides  being  cut  according  to  a 
regular  and  uniform  pattern,  and  sewed  with  exceeding  neatness^  which 
is  the  case  with  all  the  dresses  of  these  people,  has  also  the  flaps  or- 
namented in  a  very  becoming  manner  by  a  neat  border  of  deer-skin, 
80  arranged  as  to  display  alternate  breadths  of  white  .and  dark  fur. 
This  is,  moreover,  usually  beautified  by  a  handsome  fringe,  consisting 
of  innumerable  long  narrow  threads  of  leather  hanging  down  from  it. 
This  ornament  is  not  uncommon  also  in  the  outer  jackets  of  the  men. 
When  seal-hunting,  they  fasten  up  the  tails  of  their  jackets  with  a  but- 
ton behind. 

Their  breeches,  of  which  in  winter  they  also  wear  two  pair,  and 
similarly  disposed  as  to  the  fur,  reach  below  the  knee,  and  ft&ten  with 
a  string  drawn  tight  rouiul  the  waist.  Though  these  have  little  or  no 
waist-band,  and  do  not  come  ve'r^  high,  the  depth  of  th^ir  jackets, 
which  considerably  overlap  them,  serves  very  effectually  to  complete 
the  covering  of  the  body. 

Their  1^  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed  that  no  degree  of  cold  can 
well  affect  them.  When  a  man  goes  on  a  sealing  excursion,  he  first 
puts  on  a  pair  of  deer-skin  boots  {Mlekiea^)  with  the  hair  inside  and 
reaching  to  the  knee,  where  they  tie.  T)ver  these  come  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  same  material ;  next  a  pair  of  dressed  seal-skin  hoots  per- 
fectly w^ci*'tigbt ;  and  over  all  a  corresponding  pair  of  shoes,  tying 
round  the  instep.  These  last  are  made  just  like  the  mocassin  of  a 
North -American  Indian,  being  neatly  crimped  at  the  toes,  and  having 
several  serpentine  pieces  of  hide  sewn  across  the  sole  to  prevent  wear- 
ing. The  water-tight  boots  and  shoes  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
small  seal,  {^neitiek)  except  the  soles,  which  consist  of  the  skin  ef  the 
large  seal  {oguke)  ;  this  last  is  also  used  for  their  fishing  lines.  When 
the  men  are  not  prepared  to  encounter  wet,  they  wear  an  outer  boot  of 
deer  skin  with  the  hair  outside. 

The  inner  boot  of  the  women,  unlike  that  of  the  men,  is  loose  round 
the  leg,  coming  as  high  as  the  knee-joint  behind,  and  in  front  carried 
up»  by  a  long  pointed  flap,  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  there  fastened  to  the 
breeches.  The  upper  boot,  with  the  hair  as  usual  outside,  corres- 
ponds with  the  other  in  shape,  except  that  it  it*  much  more  foil,  espe- 
cially on  the  outer  side,  where  it  bulges  out  so  preposterously  as  ta 
give  the  women  the  most  awkward  bow-legged  appearance  imaginable. 
This  superfluity  of  boot  has  probably  originateci  in  the  custom,  still 
common  among  the  native  women  of  Labrador,  of  canying  their  chil-  - 
dren  in  them.  We  were  told  that  these  women  sometimes  put  their 
children  there  to  sleep  ;  but  the  pustom  must  be  rare  among  them,  as 
we  never  saw  it  practised.     The?e  boot"?,  however,  form  their  princi- 
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•  )>;i1  pockets^  and  pretty  capacious  ones  they  are.  Here,  also,  as  in  the 
jackets,  considerable  taste  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of  dififerent 
parts  of  the  deer-skin ,ftattemate  strips  of  dark  *aod  iv hite  being  placed 
upwind  doWn  the  sides  and  front  by  way  of  ornament.  The  women 
albO  wear  a  mocassin  {lUeegBgd)  over  all,  ifi  the  winter-time. 

One  or  two  persons  ased  to  wear  a  sort  of  raff  roand  .the  neck, 
composed  of  the  longest  white  hair  of  the  deer-skin,'  haqglng  down 
over  the  bosom  in  a  manner  very  becoming  to  young  people.  It  seemed 
(o  afford  so  little  additional  warmth  to  persons  already  well  clothed, 
th^t  I  am  inclined  rather  to  attribute  their  Hearing  it  to  some  supersli- 
tious  notion.  The  children  between  two  and  ei^t  or  nine  yeai%  of 
age  had  a  pair' of  breeches  and  boots  united  in  one,  with  braces  over 
their  shoulders  to  keep  tbem  up.  These,  with  a  jacket  like  the  otben^ 
and  a  pair  of  deer-skifiCinittens,  wMh  which  each  individual  is  furnished, 
constitute  the  whole^filioir.dress.  Children's  clothes  are  oflen  made 
of  the  skijfs  of  very  y<^ung  l^iwris  and  of  the  marmot,  at  being  softer 
than  those  of  -the  deer. 

The  Esquimaux,  when  thus  equipped  may  at  all  times  bid  defiance 
to  the  rigour  of  this  inhospitable  climate  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
comfortable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  even  in  the  most  inclement 
weather.  When  seen  at  a  little  distance,  the  white  rim  of  their  hoods* 
whitened  still  more  by  the  breath  collecting  and  freezing  ppon  it,  and 
contrasted  with  the  dark  faces  which  they  encircle,  render  them  very 
grotesque  objects  ;  but  while  the  skin  of  their  dresses  cootinuee  in 
good  condition,  they  always  look  clean  and  wholesome. 

To  judge  by  the  eagernys  with  which  the  women  received  oar 
beads,  especially  small  white  ones,  as  well  as  any  other  article  of  that 
kind,  we  might  suppose  them  very  fond  of  personal  ornament.  Yet  of 
all  that  they  obtained  from  us  in  this  way  at  Winter- Island,  scarcely 
any  thing  ever  made  its  appearance  again  during  our  stay  there,  ex- 
cept a  ring  or  two  on  the  finger,  and  some  bracelets  of  beads  round  the 
wrist ;  the  latter  of  these  was  probably  considered  as  a  charm  of  some 
kind  or  other.  We  found  among  them,  at  the  time  of  our  first  inter- 
course, a  number  of  small  black  and  white  glass  beads,  disposed  alter- 
nately on  a  string  of  sinew  and  worn  in  this  manner.  They  would  also 
sometimes  hang  a  small  bunch  of  these,  or  a  button  or  two,  in  front  of 
theic  jackets  and  hair  ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  course  of  tbe  afcond 
winter,  covered  the  whole  front  of  their  jackets  with  the  bead*  they 
received  frpm  us. 

The  most  common  ornament  of  this  kind,  exclusively  their  own,  con- 
sists in  strings  of  teeth,  sometimes  many  hundred  in  number,  which 
are  either  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket  like  the  fringe  be- 
fore described,  or  fastened  as  a  belt  round  the  waist.  Most  .of  these 
teeth  are  of  the  fox  and  wolf,  but  some  also  belonged  to  the  noak- 
ox,  (oomlwgmirt),  of  which  animal,  though  it  is  never  seen  at  Winter- 
*  Island,  we  procured  from  the  Esquimaux  several  of  the  grinders  and 
a  quantity  of  the  hair  and  skin.  The  bones  of  the  kahUe-iriw^  auppos- 
«d  to  be  the  wolverene,  constitute  afhother  of  their  ornaments^ ;  and  it 
u  more  than  probable  that  all  these  possess  some  imaginary  qualities, 
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as  specific  cbarmg  for  TarioiM  purposes^.  The  most  extraordiDary 
amalet,  if  it  be  one,  of  this  kind,  was  a  row  of  foxes^  DOses  attached  U> 
the  fore-part  of  a  woman's  jacket  like  a  tier  of  black  bnttoqs.  I  pur-» 
chased  from  Iligliuk  a  semicircular  ornament  of  brass,  serrated  at  the 
upper  edge  and  brighjtly  polished,  which  she  wore  over  her  hair  in 
front  and  which  was  very  becoming.  The  handsomest  thing j>f  this 
kind,  however,  was  unclerstood  to  be  worn  on  the  head  by  men,  though 
we  did  not  learn  on  what  occasions.  It  consisted  of  a  bapd  two 
inches  in  breadth,  composed  of  several  strips  of  skins  sewed  together, 
alternately  black  and  yellow  ;  near  the  upper  edge,  some  hair  was  art- 
fully interwoven,  forming  with  thte  skin  a  very  pretty  checqaer-work  : 
along  the  lower  edge  was  suspended  more  than  a  hundred  small  teeth^ 
principally  d(the  deer,  neatly  fastened  by  small  double  tags  of  smew 
and  forming  a  very  appropriate  fringe; 

Among  their  personal  ornaments  must  also  be  reckoned  that  mode  of 
marking  the  body,  called  tattooing  which,  of  the  customs  not  essential 
to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  the  iriost  extensive- 
]y  practised  throughout  the  world.  Among  these  people  it  seems  to  be 
an  ornament  f)f  indispensable  importance  to  the  women,  not  one  of 
them  being'withuut  it.  The  operation  is  performed  about  the  age  of 
ten  or  sometimes  earlier,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  except 
that,  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  charm,  it  may  serve  to 
recooamend  them  as  wives.  The  parts  of  the  body  thus  marked  are 
their  faces,  arms,  hands,  thighs,  and  in  some  few  women  the  breasts, 
but  never  the  feet  as  in  Greenland!.  The  operation,  which  by  way 
of  curiosity  most  of  our  gentlemen  had  practised  on  their  arm^t,  is  very 
expeditiously  managed  by  passing  a  needle  and  thread,  the  latter  cov- 
ered with  lamp- black  and  oil  |,  under  the  epidermis,  according  to  ^ 
pattern  previously  macked  out  upon  the  skin.  ^Several  stitches  being 
thus  taken  at  once,  the  thumb  is  pressed  upon  the  part,  while  the 
thread  is  drawn  through,  by  which  means  the  colouring  matter  is  re* 
tained  and  a  permanent  dye  of  a  blue  tinge  imparted  to  the  skin.  A 
woman  expert  at  this  business  will  perform  it  very  quickly  and  with 
great  regularity,  but  seldom  without  drawing  blood  in  many  places,  and 
occasioning  some  iodammation;  Where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  to  be  covered,  it  must  become  a  painful  as  well  as 
tedious  process,  especially  as,  for  want  of  needles,  they  often  use  a 
strip  of  'whajebone  as  a  substitute.  For  those  parts  where  a  needle 
cannot  conveniently  be  passed  under  the  skin,  they  use  the  method  by 
puncture,  which  is  common  in  other  countries,  and  by  which  our  sea- 
men frequently  mark  their  hands  and  arms.  The  pattern  which  these 
people  adopt,  and  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all,  will  best  and  can  in* 
deed  be  only  understood  by  reference  to  Captain  Lyon's  drawings,  in 
which  it  is  faithfully  delineated.  Several  of  the  men  had  a  little  of  this 
kind  of  mark  on  the  back  part  of  their  hands  ;  and  with  them  we  un- 

*  Eg«de'f  Description  of  Greeuland,  London  fiditioD,  1745,  p.  194. 
t  Crantz,  I.  138.  •  t  W.  Ibid. 
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desslood  it  to  be  coosidered  as  a  sowenir  of  some  distant  or  deceased 
person  who  bad  performed  it. 

In  their  winter-habitations,  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  onlj 
materials  employed  are  snow  and  ice  ;  the  latter  being  made  nse  of  for 
the  windows  alone.  The  work  is  commenced  by  cutting  from  a  driA 
of  bard  and  compact  snow  a  number  of  oblong  slabs*  six  or  seven  mches 
thick  and  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  laying  them  edgeways  on  a  lev- 
el spot,  also  covered  with  snow,  in  a  circular  form  and  of  a  diameter 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  occupants  the 
but  is  to  contain.  Upon  this  as  a  foundation  is  laid  a  second  tier  of  the 
same  kind,  but  with  the  pieces  inclining  a  little  inwards,  and  made  to 
fit  closely  to  the  lower  slabs  and  to  each  other,  by  running  a  koiie 
adroitly  along  the  under  part  and  sides.  The  top  of  this  tier  is  now 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  third,  by  squaring  it  off  smoothly  with 
a  knife,  all  which  is  dexterously  performed  by  one  man  standing  with- 
in the  circle  and  receiving  the  blocks  of  snow  from  those  employed  in 
cutting  them  without.  When  the  wall  has  attained  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  it  leans  so  much  inward  as  to  appear  as  if  aboot  to  tumble 
every  moment,  but  the  workmen  still  fearlessly  lay  their  blocks  of  snow 
upon  it,  until  it  is  too  high  any  longer  to  fuwish  tbe^naterials  to  the 
builder  in  this  manner.  Of  this  he  gives  notice  by  cutting  a  hole  c\ose 
to  th^  ground  in  that  part  where  \he  door  is  intended  to  be,  which  is 
near  the  south  side,  and  through  this  the  snow  is  now  passed.  Thus 
they  continue  till  they  have  brought  the  sides  nearly  to  meet  in  a  per- 
fect and  well  constructed  dome,  sometimes  nine  or  ten  feet  high  in  tie 
centre  ;  and  this  they  take  considerable  care  in  finishing,  by  fitting  the 
,.  last  block  or  key-stone  very  nicely  in  the  centre,  dropping  it  into  its 
place  from  the  outside  though  it  is  still  done  by  the  man  within.  The 
people  outside  are  in  the  mean  time  occupied  in  throwing  up  snow  with 
the  pdoallerdy^  or  snow-shovel,  and  in  stufiiqg  in  little  wedges  of  snow 
where  holes  have  been  accidentally  left. 

The  builder  next  proceeds  to  let  himself  out  by  enlarging  the  pro- 
posed door- way  into  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  three  feet  high,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  which  they  con- 
struct two  passages,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  ground-plan,  each  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  long  and  four  to  Gve  in  height,  the  lowest  betog  that 
next  the  hut. 

The  roofs  of  these  passages  are  sometimes  arched,  but  mere  general- 
ly made  flat  by  slabs  laid  on  horizontally.  In  first  digging  the  snow  for 
building  the  hut,  they  take  it  principally  from  the  part  where  the  pas- 
sages are  to  be  made,  which  purposely  brings  the  floor  of  the  latter  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  (he  hut,  but  in  no  part  do  they  dig  till  the 
ground  appears. 

The  work  just  described  conjpletes  the  walls  of  a  hot,  if  a  sii^e 
apartment  only  be  required  ;  but  if,  on  account  of  relationship,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  several  families  are  to  reside  under  one  roof,  the  pas- 
sages are  made  common  to  all,  and  the  first  appartment  (in  tluU  case 
made  smaller)  forms  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  from  which  you  go  thoru^ 
an  arched  ^or-way  five  feet  high  into  the  inhabited   appartment* 
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When  there  are  three  of  these,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  wh#Ie 
huildiog  with  its  adjacent  passages,  forms  a  tolerably  regular  cross. 


i  For  the  admission  of  light  into  the  huts  a  round  hole  is  cut  on  one 
side  of  the  roof  of  jeacb  apartment,  and  a  circular  plate  of  ice,  Chree  or 
lour  inches  thick  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  let  into  it.  The  light  is 
soft  and  pleasant  like  that  transmitted  through  ground  glass,  and  is  quite 
sofficieot  for  every  purpose.  When  after  %ome  time  these  edifices  be* 
come  surrounded  by  drift,  it  is  only  by  the  windows,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  they  could  be  recognised  as  human  habitations.  It  may 
perhaps  then  be  imagined  how  singular  is  their  external  appearance  at 
night,  when  -they  discover  themselves  only  by  a  circular  disk  of  light 
transmitted  through  the  windows  from  the  lamps  within. 

The  n^xt  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise  a  bank  of  snow  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  all  round  the  interior  of  each  apartment,  except  on  the  side' 
next  the  door.  This  bank,  which  is  neatly  squared  off,  forms  their 
beds  and  fire-place,  the  former  occiipying  the  sides  and  the  latter  the 
end  opposite  the  door.  The  passage  left  open  up  to  the  fire>p1ace,  is 
between  three  and  four  feet  wide.    The  beds  are  arranged  by  first  co- 
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Yertng  the  soow  with  a  qaantity  of  small  stones,  over  which  are  faud 
their  paddles,  tent  poles,  and  some  hlades  of  whalebone  :  above  these 
they  place  a  number  of  little  pieces  of  net-work,  made  of  thin  slips  of 
whalebone,  and  lastly  a  quantity  of  twigs  of  birch  *  and  of  the  andro* 
meda  tetf-agona.  Their  deer-skins,  which  are  very  numerous,  can  now 
be  spread  without  ri»k  of  their  touching  the  snow  ;  and  such  a  bed  is 
capable  of  affording  not  merely  comfort  but  luxurious  repose,  in  spite 
of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  skins  thus  used  as  blankets  are  made 
of  a  large  size  and  bordered,  like  some  of  the  jackets,  with  a  fringe  of 
long  narrow  slips  of  leather,  in  which  state  a  blanket  is  called  ketpik.^ 

The  fire  belonging  to  each  family  consists  of  a  single  lamp,  or  shallow 
vessel  of  lapi»  ollaris,  its  form  being  the  lesser  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  wick,  composed  of  dry  moss  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  it  is 
quite  inflammable,  is  disposed  along  the  edge  of  the  laiQp  oo  the  strait 
side,  and  a  greater  or  smdler  quantity  Kghted  according  to  the  heat  re- 
quired or  the  fuel  that  can  be  afforded.  When  the  whole  length  of 
this,  which  is  sometimes  above  eighteen  inches,  is  kindled,  it  affords  a 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  light  without  any  perceptible  smoke  or  of- 
fensive smell.  The  lamp  is  made  to  supply  itself  with  oil,  by  suspen- 
ding a  long  thin  slice  of  whale,  seal,  or  sea-m'se  bluilber  neat  the 
flame,  the  warmth  of  which  causes  the  oO  to  drip  into  the  vessel  un^l 
the  whole  is  extracted.  Immediately  over  the  lamp  is  fixed  a  rude  and 
ricketty  frame- work  of  wood,  from  which  their  pots  are  suspended^  and 
serving  also  to  sustain  a  large  hoop  of  bone,  having  a  net  stretched  tight 
within  it.  This  contrivance,  called  Jnn&Sty  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  wet  things,  and  is  usually  loaded  with  boots,  shoes,  and  mit- 
tens. ^ 

The  fire-place  just  described  as  situated  at  the  upp'^r  end  of  the 
apartment,  has  always  two  lamps  facing  different  ways,  one  for  each 
family  occupying  the  corresponding  bed-place.  There  is  frequently 
also  a  smaller  and  less-pretending  establishment  on  the  same  modilf 
lamp,  pot,  net  and  all,  in  one  of  the  comers  next  the  door  ;  ^  jb^ 
apartment  sometimes  contains  three  families,  which  are  always  ctmAy 
related,  and  do  married  woman  or  even  a  widow  without  children  if 
without  her  separate  fire-place.  « 

With  all  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  hut  full  of  people  and  dogs,  a  ther* 
mometer  placed  on  the  net  over  the  fire  indicated  a  temperature  of  30^  ; 
when  removed  two  or  three  feet  from  this  situation  it  fell  to  32^,  and' 
placed  closed  to  the  wall  stood  at  23%  the  temperature  of  the  open  air 
at  the  time  being  25*  below  zero.  A  greater  degree  of  warmth  than 
this,  produces  extreme  inconvenience  by  the  dropping  from  the  roo6. 
This  they  endeavour  to  obviate,  by  applying  a  little  piece  of  snow  to 
the  place  from  which  a  drop  proceeds,  and  this  adhering  is  ibf  a  short 

*  This  birch  thej  toid  hud  been  procared  from  the  soathw^rd,  by  way  of  Ab*- 
i0ooft.  We  never  met  with  any  of  the  same  kind  in  those  parts  of  the  cocmtry  which 
we  visited,  ezoept  that  observed  by  Captain  Lyon  in  the  deserted  habiUtioDs  of  tbt 
Esquimaux  near  Five  Hawser^bay. 
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tioae  an  cffeckiaJ  remedj  ;  bat  for  several  weeks  in  .the  spriogv  when 
,the  weaQier  is  too  warm  for  thei^e  edifioes  and  still  too  cold  fpr  tents, 
they  suffer  much  on  this  account. 

The  most  importanc  perhaps  of  the  domestic  utensils,  next  to  the . 
Jamp  already  described,  are  the  ootkooseeks  or  stone  pots  for  cooking. 
These  are  hollowed  out  of  solid  lapis  ollaris^  of  an  oblong  form, 
.wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  all  made  in  similar  proportion 
though  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  dimensions  of  the  lamp 
which  burns  under  it.  The  pot  is  suspended  by  a  line  of  sinew  at  e$ch 
^ead  to 'the  frame-work  over  the  fire,  and  thus  becomes  so  black  on  eve- 
ry side. that  the  original  colour  of  the  stone  is  in  no  part  discernible. 
Many  of  them  were  cracked  quite  across  in  several  places,  and  mended 
by  sewing  with  sinew  or  rivets  of  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  so  as  with  the 
assistance  of  a  lashing  and  a  due  proportion  of  dirt  to  render  them  quite 
water-tight.  I  »ay  here  remark,  that  as  these  people  distinguish  the 
W^er  River  by  the  name  of  OotkodiUk-uUik^  we  w:ere  at  first  led 
to  conjecture  that  they  procured  their  pots,  or  the  material  for  making 
them,  in  that  neighbourhood  :  this,  however,  they  assured  as  was  not 
the  case,  the  whole  of  them  coming  from  Akkoolee,  where  the  stone  is 
found  in  very  high  s||uations.  One  of  the  women  at  Winter  Island, 
who  came  from  that  country,  s^id  that  her  parents  were  much  employ- 
ed in  jnaking  these  pots,  chiefly  it)«een)s  as  articles  of  barter.  The 
asbestos  which  they  use  in  the  shape  of  a  roundish  pointed  stick,  called 
tatko^  for  trimming  the  lamps,  is  o^t  with  about  Repulse  Bay,  and  ge- 
nerally as  they  said  on  low  land. 

Besides  the  ootkooseeks,  they  have  circular  and  oval  vessels  of 
whalebone  of  various  sizes  which,  as  well  as  their  ivory  knives  made 
out  ol*  a  walrus'  tusk,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  described  on 
the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  in  1820*.  They^bave  also  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  of  skin  sew^  neatly  together  }  and  a  large  basket 
of  the  same  material,  resembling  a  common  sieve  in  shape,  but  with 
the  bottom  close  and  tight,  is  to  be  seen  in  every  apartment.  Under 
every  lamp  stands  a  sort  of  **  save-all,"  consisting  of  a  smaller  skin 
basket  for  catching  the  oil  that  falls  over.  Almost  every. family  was  in 
possession  of  a  wooden  tray  very  much  resembling  those  used  to  carry 
butchers'  meat  in  England,  ahd  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  which 
we  understood  them  to  have  procured  by  way  of  Noowopk.  They 
had  a  number  of  the  bowls  or  cups  already  once  or  twice  alluded  to  as 
being  made  of  the  thick  root  of  the  horn  of  the  roqsk-ox.  Of 
the  smaller  part  of  the  same  horn  they  also  form  a  convenient  drink- 
ing cup,  sometimes  turning  it  up  artihcially  about  oqe-third  from  the 
point,  so  as  to  be  almost  parallel  to  the  other  part,  and  cutting  it  fi^l 
of  small  notches  as  a  convenience  in  grasping  it.  These  or  any  other 
vessel  for  drinking  they  call  Immoudiitik. 

Besides  the  ivory  knives,  the  men  were  well  supplied  with  a  much 

*  Jonrnal  of  the  voyage  of  1819-20,  p.  286. 
56 
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more  serviceable  %ind,  taade  of  irorf,  and  called  panna.  Th^ 
form  of  this  knife  is  very  peculiar,  being  seven  inches  long,  tivo  and  a 
quarter  broad,  qaite  straight  and  Oat,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  gronod 
equally  sharp  at  both  edges ;  this  is  firmly  secured  into  a  handle  of  booe 
or  wood,  above  a  foot  long,  by  two  or  three  iron  rivets.  This  formi- 
dable looking  weapon,  of  which  Captain  Lyon^s  drawing  renders  any 
further  description  unnecessary,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  most  de« 
structive  spear  head,  but  is  nevertheless  put  to  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  rery  useful  knife,  which  the  men  are  scarcely  ever  without, 
especially  on  their  sealing  excursions.  For  these,  and  several  knives 
of  European  form,  they  are  probably  indebted  to  an  indirect  commu- 
nication with  our  factories  in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  same  may  be  oh- 
served  of  the  best  of  their  women's  knives,  (ooloo,)  on  one  of  which, 
of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  were  the  names  of"  Wild  and  Sorby.'* 
When  of  their  own  manufacture,  the  only  iron  part  was  a  little  narrow 
slip  let  into  the  bone  and  secured  by  rivets.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  offer  auy  further  verbal  descriptton  of  these  knives,  of  which 
Crantz  has  put  one  into  the  baud  of  a  Greenland  woman  in  plate  3,  p,  1.^. 
of  his  first  volume.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  and  m  numerous 
other  instances,  how  exactly,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  time  aod 
place,  these  people  have  preserved  unaltered  their  manners  and  habUs. 
That  which  an  absurd  dread  of  innovation  does  in  China,  the  want  of 
intercourse  with  other  nations  has  effected  among  the  Esquimaux. 

Of  the  horn  of  the  musk-ox  they  make  also  very  good  •fpoons  much 
like  ours  in  shape  ;  and  i  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  marrow -spoons 
(pattekntuk  from  pSttik^  marrow,)  made  out  of  long  narrow  hollowed 
pieces  of  bone,  of  which  every  housewife  has  a  bunch  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  tied  together,  and  generally  attached  to  her  ueedle-case. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire  the  Esquimaux  use  two  lumps  of 
common  iron  pyrites,  from  which  sparks  are  struck  into  a  little  lea- 
thern case,  containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed  between  the  i^mds* 
If  this  tinder  does  not  readily  catch,  a  small  quantity  of  the  whj|»flo»8 
of  the  seed  of  the  ground  willow  is  laid  above  the  moss.  As  sqfy  as  a 
spark  has  caught,  it  is  gently  blown'till  the  fire  has  spread  3m  ioch 
around,  when,  the  pointed  end  of  a  piece  of  oiled  wick  being  applied, 
it  soon  bursts  into  a  fiame,  the  whole  process  having  occupied  perhaps 
two  or  three  minutes. 

Among  the  articles  in  their  possession,  which  mu^t  have  been  ob« 
(ained  by  communication  along  shore  with  Hudson's  Bay,  were  two 
large  copper  kettles,  several  open  knives  with  crooked  wooden  bandies, 
and  many  fragments  of  copper,  iron,  and  old  files.  On  a  small  Euro* 
pean  axe  was  observed  the  name  of*'  Foster."  * 

In  enumerating  the  articles  of  their  food  we  might  perhaps  give  a 
list  of  every  animal  inhabiting  these  regions,  as  they  certainly  will  at 
times  eat  anv  one  of  them.  Their  principal  dependence  however  is 
on  the  rein-deer,  (jtodktod ;)  musk-ox,  (oomtngrmiky)  in  the  parts  where 

♦  It  may  perhapB  be  the  means  of  saying  useless  conjectures  at  some  future  time 
to  menUon,^t  on  several  knives  made  by  the  armourer  of  the  HecJa,  the  n 
of  ••Barnes  Wilkes"  was  marked,  tog:ether  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers. 
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this  animai  is  fauDd  ;  whale,  {aggitwik;)  walrus,  ^ei-u-^& ;)  the  large 
and  small  s^eal,  (^dgnkis  apd  uiiti^ ;  and  two  sorts  ot  salmon,  the  ewie* 
tirdke^  {salmo  alpinus?)  and  ichluS^'oke,  The  latter  is  taken  by  hooks 
in  fresh- water  lakes,  and  ^he  former  bj  spearing  in  the  shoal  water  of 
certain  inlets  of  the  sea.  Of  all  these  animals,  they  can  only  procure 
in  the  winter  the  walrvs  and  small  seal  upon  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and 
4he8e  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  in  scarcely  8u£Gicient  quantity  for  their 
subsistence. 

They  certainly  in  general  prefer  eating  their  meat  cooked,  and  while 
they  have  fuel  they  usually  boil  it ;  but  this  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  ne* 
cessary  to  them.  Oily  as  the  nature  of  their  'principal  food  is,  yet 
they  commonly  take  an  equal  proportion  pf  lean  to  their  fat,  apd 
unless  very  hungry  do  not  eat  it  otherwise.  Oil  they  seldom  or  never 
use  in  any  way  as  a  part  of  their  general  diet ;  and  even  our  butter,  of 
which  they  were  fond,  they  would  not  eat  without  a  due  quantity  of 
bread*.  They  do  not  like  salt  meat  as  well  as  fresh,  anid  never  use 
salt  Ihtjnaelves  ;  but  ship's  pork  or  even  a  red  herring  did  not  come 
amiss  to  them.  Of  pea^soup  they  would  eat  as  much  as  the  sailors 
could  afford  to  give  them  ;  and  that  word  was  the  only  one,  with  the 
,€!|pception  of  our  names,  which  many  of  them  ever  learned  in  English. 
Among  their  own  luxuries  must  be  mentioned  a  rich  soup  called  Xa^d, 
made  of  blood,  gravy,  and  water,  and  eaten  quite  hot.  In  obtaining 
the  names  of  several  plants,  which  will  be  found  in  the  vocabularj',  we 
learned  that  they  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  of  sorcel,  (kongolek,)  and 
those  of  the  ground  willow  ;  as  also  the  red  berries,  (paoona-rootiky) 
of  the  vaccinum  uliginosum^  and  the  root  of  the  potentilla  pvlchella  ;  but 
these  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  their  regular  diet ;  scurvy  grass 
they  never  eat.  '  * 

Their  only  drink  is  water  ;  and  of  this  when  they  can  procure  it 
they  swallow  an  inconceivable  quantity  ;  so  that  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  woqaen  during  the  winter  is  the  thawing  of  snow  in 
the  ootkooseeks  for  this  purpose.  They  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  are 
careful  to  have  it  clean,  on  which  account  they  will  bring  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  fifly  yards  from  the  huts.  They  have  an  extreme  dislike  to 
drinking  water  much  above  the  temperature  of  32°.  In  eating  their 
meals  the  mistress  of  the  family,  having  previously  cooked  the  meat, 
takes  a  large  lump  out  of  the  pot  with  her  fingers  and  hands  it  to  her 
husband,  who  placing  a  part  of  it  between  his  teeth  cuts  it  off  with  a 
large  knife  in  that  position,  and  then  passes  the  knife  and  neat  together 
to  his  next  neighbour.  In  cutting  off  a  mouthful  of  meat  the  knife 
passes  so  close  to  their  lips,  that  nothing  but  constant  habit  could  ensure 
them  from  the  danger  of  the  most  terrible  gashes  ;  and  it  would  make 
an  English  mother  shudder  to  see  the  manner  in  which  cl^ldren,  five 
or  sixjears  old,  are  at  all  times  freely  trusted  with  a  l^^nife  to  be  U6e4  in 
this  way. 

*  Toolooak,  who  was  a|[frequent  visitor  at  the  young  gentlemen's  meis-table  on* 
board  the  Fury,  once  evinced  this  taste,  and  no  small  cunning  at  the  same  time,  by 
asking  alternately  for  a  liUle  more  bread,  and  a  little  more  butter,  till  he  had  made 
a  iiearty  meal. 
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The  length  of  one  of  tlw  beat  of 'seren  canoed  belonging  to  the  Ei- 
qaimanx  was  twenty-five  feet,  including  a  narrow  pointed  projection, 
three  feet  long  at  each  end,  which  turns  a  little  upward  From  the  hori- 
zontal. The  extreme  breadth,  which  is  jost  before  the  circular  hole, 
was  twenty-one  inches  and  the  depth  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  plane 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  canoe,  except  in  the  two  extreme  projec- 
tions, bonds  downwards  a  little  from  the  centre  towards  the  headTind 
stern,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  what  in  ships  is  called  "  broken* 
backed."  'J'he  gunwales  are  of  fir,  in  some  instances  of  one  piece, 
three  or  four  iryches  bjroad  in  the  centre  and  tapering  gradually  away 
towards  the  ends.  The  timbers,  as  well  as  the  fore-and-aft  connecting 
pieces,  are  of  the  same  material,  the  farmer  being  an  inch  square,  and 
sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  require  between  forty  and  fifty  of 
them  in  one  canoe  ;  which  ivhen  thus  •*  in  frame"  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  of  the  kind  that  can  be  imagined.  The  skin  with  which  the  ca- 
noe is  covered  is  exclusively  that  of  the  ncitiek,  prepared  by  scraping 
off  the  hair  and  fat  with  an  ooioo^  and  stretchii^  it  tight  on  a  irame 
over  the  fire  ;  after  which  and  a  good  deal  of  chewing,  it  is  sewn  on 
by  the  women  with  admirable  neatness  and  strength.  Their  padiUes 
have  a  blade  at  each  end,  the  whole  length  being  nine  feet  and  abtflf ; 
the  blades  are  covered  with  a  narrow  plate  of  bone  round  the  ends  to 
secure  them  from  splitting  :  they  are  always  made  of  fir,  and  geaerally 
of  several  pieces  scarfed  and  woolded  together. 

In  summer  they  rest  their  canoes  upon  two  small  stones  raised  four 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  id  winter,  on  a  similar  structure  of  snow; 
in  one  case  to  allow  them  to  dry  freely,  and  in  the  Other  to  prevent 
the  snow-drift  from  covering,  and  the  dogs  from  eiiting  the«i.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  canoe  may  be  concluded  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  there  being  at  Winter  Island  twenty  men  able  to  manage  one, 
and  only  seven  canoes  among  them.  Of  these  indeed  only  three  or 
four  were  in  good  repaii^ ;  the  rest  being  whoHy  or  in  part  strapped  of 
the  skin,  of  which  a  good  deal  was  occasionally  cut  off  during  the  win- 
ter, to  make  boots,  shoes,  and  mittens  for  our  people.  We  found  no 
ootniak,  or  women's  boat,  among  them,  and  understood  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  usini^  them,  which  may  in  part  be  acconnteJ  for  by 
their  passing  so  much  of  the  summer  in  the  interior  ;  they  knew  very 
well  however  what  they  were,  and  made  some  clumsy  models  of  tliem 
for  our  people. 

In  the  DVeapons  used  for  killing  their  game  there  is  considerable  va- 
riety, according  to  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit.  The  moU 
simple  of  these!  is  the  oonHkt  which  they  use  only  for  kilhng  the  sonll 
teal.  It  consists  of  a  light  staff  of  wood,  foor  feet  in  length,  having  at 
one  end  the  point  of  a  narwhal^'s  horn,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
l6ng,  firmly  secured  by  rivets  and  wooldings  :  at  the  other  end,  is  a 
smaller  and  less  effective  point  of  the  same  kind.  To  prevent  toAng 
the  ivory  part,  in  case  of  the  wei>d  breaking,  a  stout  thong  runs  afoog 
the  whole  length  of  the  wood,  each  end  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
ivory,  and  the  bight  secured  in  several  places  to  the  staff.  In  thU 
weapon,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  described,  there  is  little  art  or  bgc- 
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nuity  displayed  ;  but  a  confiiderabie  degree  bf  both  io  an  appendage 
called  sidikd  consistij^g  of  a  piece  of  bone  three  iDches  long,  and 
baring  a  point  of  irOn  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  small  bole  or 
docket  to  receive  the  point  of  the  oonak.  Through  the  middle  of  this 
iosti^ument  is  secured  the  d/Zeib,  or  line  of  thong,  of  which  every  man 
has,  when  sealing,  a  couple  of  coils,  each  from  four  to  ^ix  fathoms  long^ 
habging  at  his  back.  These  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  oguke  as  in 
Greenland  *,  aud  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  both  on  account 
of  their  strength,  and  the  property  which  they  possess  of  preserving 
their  pliability  even  in  the  most  intense  frost. 

When  a  seal  is  seen,  the  siatko  is* taken  from  a  little  leathern  case  in 
tvhich,  when  out  of  use,  it  is  carefully  encloseil,  and  attached  by  its 
socket  to  the  point  of*  the  spear  ;  ha  this  situation  it  is  retained  by 
bringing  the  allek  tight' down  and  fastening  it  round  the  middle  of  the 
staff  by  what  seamen  call  a  ''  slippery  hitch,"  which  may  instantly  be 
disengaged  by  pulling  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  the  . 
spear  has  been  thrown,  and  the  animal  struck,  the  siatko  is  thTis  pur- 
posely separated,  and  being  slung  by  the  middle  now  performs  very  ef- 
ibxtually  the  important  office  of  a  barb,  by  turning  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  entered  the  orifice.  This  device  is  in  its 
principle  superior  even  to  our  barb  ;  for  the  instant  any  strain  is  put 
upon  the  litie  it  acts  like  a  toggle,  opposing  its  length  to  a  wound  only 
as  wide  as  its  own  breadth. 

Tbe  dkteakf  or  akleegi,  used  for  the  large  seal,  has  a  blown  bladder 
attai6hed  to  the  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  animal  in  the  wa* 
ter.  The  weapon  witlr  two  long  parallel  prongs  of  bone  or  iron^ 
obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  Savage  Islands,  these  peuple  also  call* 
ed  akleak,  and  said  it  was  for  killing  seals. 

The  third  and  largest  weapon  is  that  called  katteelik^  with  which 
the  walrus  and  whale  are  attacked.  The  staff  of  this  is  not  longer,  but 
much  stouter  than  that  of  the  others,  especially  towards  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a  small  shoulder  of  ivory  securely  lathed  to  it  for  the 
thumb  to  rest  against,  and  thus  to  give  additional  force  in  throwing  or 
thrusting  the  spear.  The  ivory  point  of  this  weapon  is  made  to  fit  into 
a  socket  at  the  end  of  the  staff,  where  it  is  secured  by  double  thongs 
in  such  a  manner  as  steadily  to  retain  its  position  when  a  strain  is 
put  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  immediately  disengaging 
itself  with  a  sort  of  spring,  when  any  lateral  strain  endangers  its  break- 
ing. The  siatko  is  always  used  with  this  spear ;  and  to  the  end  of  the 
allek,  when  the  animal  pursued  is  in  open  water,  they  attach  a  whole 
seal  skin,  (h&ao-wik'td^)  inflated  like  a  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  tiring 
it  out  in  its  progress  through  the  water.  * 

They  have  a  spear  called  ippoo  for  killing  deer  in  the  water.     They 
described  it  as  having  a  light  staff  and  a  small  head  of  iron  ;    but 
they  bad  none  of  these   so  fitted  in  the  winter.     The  nvgUee^  or  dart 
for  birds,  has,  besides  its  two  ivory  nrongs  at  the  end  of  the  staff,     < 
three  divergent  ones  iu  the  middle  or  it,  with  several  small  double 

*  Crantz,  I.,  125. 
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bartts  apon'tbem  turniog  mwanls-;  they  differ  from  the  nuguit  of  Crreen- 
land''^,  and  that  of  the  Savage  Islands,  in  having  these  prongs  aJwajt  of 
unequal  lengths.  To  give  additional  velocity  to  the  bird-dart,  thejr  use 
a  throwing-stick  {noke-shak)  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  **  hand- 
board*^  figured  by  Crantz.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  having  a  groove  to  receive  the  staff,  two  others  and  9 
hole  for  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  small  spike  fitted  for  a  bole  in  the 
end  of  the  staff.  Thin  instrument  is  used  for  the  bird-dart  only.  The 
spear  for  salmon  or  other  fish,  called  kakkie-vii,  consists  of  a  wooden 
staff  with  a  spike  of  bone  or  ivory,  three  inches  long,  secured  at  one 
end.  On  each  side  of  the  spike  is  a  curved  prong,  much  like  that  of  a 
))itch-fork,  but'  made  of  flexible  horn  which  gives  them  a  spring,  and 
having  a  barb  on  the  inner  part  of  the  point  turning  downwards.  Their 
fish-hooks  (kakliokia)  consist  only>  of  a  nail  crooked  and  pointed  at  one 
end,  the  other  being  let  into  a  piece  of  ivory  to  which  the  line  is  attach- 
ed. A  piece  of  deer's  horn  or  curved  bone,  only  a  foot  long,  is  used 
as  a  rod,  and  completes  this  very  rude  part  of  their  fisbio^gear. 

Of  their  mode  of  killing  seals  in  the  winter,  I  have  alre^jr  spoken 
in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  narrative,*  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it.  In  their  summer  exploili  on  the 
water,  the  killing  of  the  whale  is  the  most  arduous  undertaking  which 
they  have  to  perform  ;  and  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  courage 
and  activity  which,  with  gear  apparently  so  inadequate,  it  most  require 
to  accoDoplish  this  business.  Okotook,  who  was  at  the  killing  of  two 
whales  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer,  and  who  described  the  whole 
of  it  quite  coti  amore,  mentioned  the  names  of  thirteen  men  who,  each 
in  his  canoe,  had  assisted  on  pne  of  these  occasions.  When  a  fish  is 
seen  lying  on  the  water,  they  cautipusly  paddle  up  astern  of  him  till  t 
single  canoe,  preceding  the  rest,  comes  close  to  him  on  one  quarter, 
so  as  to  enable  the  man  to  drive  the  katteelik  into  the  animal  with  all 
the  force  of  both  arms.  This  having  the  $iatko,  a  long  allek^  and  the 
inflated  seal-skin  attached  to  it,  the  whale  immediately  dives,  taking  the 
whole  apparatus  with  him  except  the  katteehk  which,  being  dis- 
engaged in  the  manner  before  described,  floats  to  the  surface  and  b 
picked  up  by  its  owner.  The  animal  re-appearing  after  some  ttme* 
all  the  canoes  again  paddle  towards  him,  some  warning  being  given  by 
the  seal-skin  buoy  floating  on  the  surface.  Each  man  being  furnished 
like  the  flrst,  they  repeat  the  blows  as  often  as  they  find  opportunity, 
till  perhaps  every  line  has  been  thus  employed.  After  pursuing  hun 
in  this  manner,  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  he  is  at  length  so  weaned  by 
the  resistance  of  the  buoys,  and  exhausteil  by  loss  of  blood,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  rise  more  and  more  often  to  the  surface  when,  by  frequent 
wounds  with  their  spears,  tbey  succeed  in  killing  him,  and  tow  their 
prize  in  triumph  to  the  shore.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  whale,  as 
with  the  smaller  sea-animnls,  some  privilege  or  perquisite  is  given  to 
the  first  striker  ;  and,  like  our  own  fishermen,  they  take  a  pride  io 
liaving  it  known  that  their  spear  has  been  the  first  to  inflict  a  wonod. 
They  meet  with  the  most  whales  on  the  coast  of  EiwUlik. 
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In  attacking  the  walras  in  the  water,  they  use  the  same  gear,  but 
tnuch  more  caution  than  with  the  whale,  always  throwing  the  k^tteeltk 
from  some  distance,  lest  the  animal  should  attack  th«  canoe  and  demo- 
lish it  with  his  tusks.  The  walrus  is  in  fact  the  only  animal  with  which 
they  use  any  caution  of  this  kind.  They  like  the  flesh  better  than  that 
of  the  seal  ;  but  venison  is  preferred  by  them  to  either  of  these,  and 
indeed  to  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

At  Winter  Island  they  carefully  preserved  the  heads  of  all  the  an- 
imals killed  during  the  winter,  except  two  or  three  of  the  walrus  which 
ive  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  probably  some  supersti- 
tion attached  to  this,  hut  they  told  us  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  the  summer,  which  a  Greenlund^r*  studiously  avoids  doing  ;  and 
indeed,  at  Igloolik,  they  had  no  objection  to  part  with  them  before  the 
summer  arrived.  As  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they  kill  is  aH 
used  as  food  of  the  most  luxurious  kind,  they  are  careful  to  avoid  losing 
any  portion  of  it ;  for  this  purpose  they  carry  with  them  on  tjieir  ex- 
cursions a  little  instrument  of  ivory  called  todjtddtd^  in  form  and  size 
exactly  resembling  a  ^'twenty  penny"  nail,  with  which  they  stop  up 
the  orifice  made  by  the  spear,  by  thrusting  it  through  the  skin  by 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  securing  it  with  a  twist.  1  must  here  also 
mention  a  simple  little  instrument  called  keipkiUtuk,  being  a  slender  rod 
of  bone  nicely  rounded,  and  having  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  knob  or 
else  a  laniard  at  the  other.  The  use  of  this  is  to  thrust  through 
the  ice  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  a  seal  is  at  work  under- 
neath. This  little  instrument  is  sometimes  made  as  delicate  as  a  fine 
wire,  that  the  seal  may  not  see  it ;  and  a  part  still  remaining  above  the 
surface  informs  the  fisherman  by  its  motion  whether  the  animal  is  cm- 
ployed  in  making  his  hole  :  if  not  i(  remains  undisturbed,  and  the  at- 
tempt is  given  up  at  that  place. 

One  of  the  best  of  their  bows  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of  fir,  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  flat  on  the  inner  side  and  rounded  oo  the 
outer,  being  five  inches  in  girth  about  the  middle  where,  however,  it 
is  strengthened  on  the  concave  side,  when  strung,  by  a  piece  of  bone 
ten  inches  long,  firmly  secured  by  tree-nails  of  the  same  material.  At 
each  end  of  the  bow  is  a  knob  of  bone,  or  sometimes  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  with  a  deep  notch  for  the  reception  of  the  string/  The 
only  wood  which  they  can  procure,  not  possessing  suflicient  elasticity 
combined  with  strength,  they  ingeniously  remedy  the  defect  by  secur- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  bow,  and  to  the  knobs  at  each  end,  a  quantity  of 
small  lines,  each  composed  of  a  plat  or  **sinnet"  of  three  sinews.  The 
number  of  lines  thus  reaching  from  end  to  end  h  generally  about  thir- 
ty ;  but  besides  these,  several  others  are  fastened  with  hitches  round 
the  bow,  in  pairs,  commencing  eight  inches  from  one  end,  and  again 
united  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other,  making  the  whole  number 
of  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  sometimes  amount  to  sixty.  These 
being  put  on  with  the  bow  somewhat  bent  the  contrary  way,  produce 
a  spring  so  strong  as  to  require  considerable  force  as  well  as  knack  i» 
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striqgiQg  it,  i^nd  giving* the  requisite  velocity  to  the  arrow.  The  bow 
is  completed  by  a  wolding  round  the  middle  and  a  wedge  or  two,  here 
and  there,  driven  in  to  tighten  it.  A  bow  in  one  piece  is  however 
very  rare  :  they  generally  consist  of  from  two  to  five  pieces  of  bone  of 
unequal  lengths,  secured  together  by  rivets  and  trcc-naib. 

The  arrows  vary  in  length  from  twenty  to  thi|^ty  inche?,  according 
to  the  materials  that  can  be  commanded.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  length  is  of  fir  rounded,  and  the  rcst.of  bone  let  by  a  socket  into 
Ahe  wood,  and  having  a  head  of  thin  iron,  or  more  commonly  of  slate, 
tecured  into  a  slit  by  two  tree-noils.  Towards  the  opposite  end  of  the 
arrow  are  two  feathers,  generally  of  the  spotted  oval,  not  very  neatly 
lathed  on«  The  bow-string  consists  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  small 
lines  of  three-sinew  sinnet,  having  a  loose  twist,  and  with  a  separate 
becket  of  the  same'  size  for  going  over  the  knobs  at  the  end  of  the  bow. 

We  tried  their  skill  in  archery  by.getting  them  to  shoot  at  a  mark  for  a 
prize,  though  with  bows  in  extremely  bad  order  on.accouot  of  the  frost 
and  their  hands  very  cold.  The  mark  was  two  of  the^e  spears  stuck 
upright  in  the  Qoow,  their  breadth  beii^  three  inches  and  a  hal/I  At 
twenty  yards  they  struck  this  every  time  ;  at  thirty  sent  the  arrow*  al- 
ways within  an  inch  or  two  of  it;  and  at  fortv  or  forty -five.  jfarJs,  I 
should  think,  would  generally  hit  a  fawn  if  tb^  animal  stood  sUll. 
These  weapons. are  perhaps  sufficient  to  inflict  a  mo^ti^l  wound  at  some- 
thing n^ore  than  that  distance,  for  which,  however,  a  strong  arm  would 
be  required.  The  animals  which  tliey  kill  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
for  their  subsistence  are  principally  the  munk-ox  and  deer,  and  less 
frequently  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  and  some  of  the  smaller  animals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the. musk-ox  is  very  rarely  found  to  extend 
his  migrations  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  passing  through  Repulse  Bay, 
or  about  the  meridian  of  86"  West,  while,  in  a  northern  direction,  we 
know  that  he  travels  as  far.  as  the  seventy-sixth  degree  of  latitude. 
In  Greenland  this  animal  is  known  only  by  vague  and  exaggerated  re- 
port ;  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin^sBay  it  has  certainly  been  seen, 
though  very  rarelv,  by  the  present  inhabitants  ;  and. the  eldest  peraoo 
belonging  to  the  Winter  Island  tribe  had  never  seen  one  to  the  east- 
ward nfEiwUUki  where,  as  well  as  at  AkkoolU,  they  are  said  to  he  oo- 
merous  on  the  banks  of  fresh- water  hikes  and  streams.  The  /ew  men 
who  had  been  present  .at  the  killing  of  one  of  these  creatures,  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  very  much  upon  it.  Toolooak,  who  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  either  the  muak-ox  or  the 
kdbM-drtoo^  a  proof  that  the  latter » also,  is  not  common  in  this  comer 
of  America. 

The  rein-deer  are  killed  by  the  Esquimaux  in.  great  abnndaoce  ii 
the  summer  season,  partly  by  driving  them  from  islands  or  narrow  necks 
of  land  into  the  sea,  and  then  spearing  them  from  their  canoes;  a»d 
partly  by  shooting  them  from  behind  heapn  oC  stones  raised  for  the  por- 
pose  of  watching;  them,  and  imitating  their  peculiar  bellow^or  grvot 
Among  the  various  artifices  which  they  employ  for  this  purpose,  erne 
of  the  most  ingenious  consists  in  two  men  walking  directly  from  the 
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dlier  they  wisli  to  kill,  when  the  aDimal  almost  always  follows  thi^m. 
As  soon  as  the^  arrive  at  a  large  stone,  one  of  the  men  hides  behind  it 
with  his  bow,  while  the  other  continuing  to  walk  on  soon  leads  the 
deer  within  range  of  his  companion's  arrows.  They  ape  also  very  care- 
ful to  keep  to  leeward  of  the  deer,  and  will  scarcely  go  out  after  them 
at  all  when  the  wetther  is  calm.  For  several  weeks  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  sortie  of  ftiese  people  almost  entirely  give  up  their  fishery 
on  the  coast,  retiring  to  the  banks  of  lakes  several  miles  in  the  interior, 
which  they  represent  as  lai^e  and  deep  and  abounding  with  salmon, 
while  the  pasture  near  them  affords  good  feeding  to  numei^ous  herds  of 
deer.  .  * 

Th^  distance  to  which  these  people  extend  their  inland  migrations, 
and  the  extent  of  coast  of  which  they  possess  a  personal  knowledge,  are 
really  very  considerable.  Of  these  we  could  at  the  time  of  our  first 
intercourse  form  no  correct  judgment,  fifom  our  tfncertainty  as  to  the 
length  of  what  they  call  a  seenik  (sleep),  or  one  day's  journey ^  by 
which  alone  they  could  describe  to  us,  with  the  help  of  their  imper- 
fect arithmetic,  the  distance  from  one  place  to  another.  But  our  sub- 
sequent knowledge  of  the  coast  has  cleared  up  much  of  this  difficulty, 
affording  the  means  of  applying  to  their  hydrographical  sketches  a  tole- 
rably accurate  scale  for  those  parts  which  we  have  not  hitherto  visited. 
A  great  numl^er  of  these  people,  who  were  borne  at  Amitioke  and 
Igloolik,  had  been  to  Koawook,  or  nearly  ds  far  south  as  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  wliich  is  about  the  ne  ptus^ultra  of  their  united  knowledge  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Not  one  of  them  had  befen  by  water  round  to  Ak- 
koolee,  but  several  by  land  ;  in  which  mode  of  travelling  th^y  only 
consider  that  country  from  three  to  five  days'  journey  from  Repulse 
Bay.  Okotook  and  a  few  others  of  the  Winter  Island  tribe  had  extend- 
ed their  peregrinations  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  over 
the  large  insular  piece  of  land  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of 
Cockborn  island  ;  which  they  described  as  high  land,  and  the  resort 
of  numerous  rein-deer*  Here  Okotook  informed  us  he  had  seen  ice- 
bergs, which  these  people  call  by  a  name  {ptccSlooydk)  having  in  its 
ptonuaciation  some  affinity  (o  that  used  in  Greenland''^.  By  the  infor- 
mation afterwards  obtained  when  neat^er  the  spot,  we  had  reason  to 
suppose  this  land  must  reach  beyoqd  the  seventy-second  degree  of 
latitude  in  ^  northerly  direction  ;  so  that  thefte  people  possess  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Continent  of  America  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
from  that  parallel  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  63f  %  being  a  distance  of  more 
than  lave  huntlred  miles  reckoned  in  a  direct  line,  besides  the  numer- 
OQS  turnings  and  windings  of  the  coast  along  which  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  travel.  Ewerat  and  some  others  had  been  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  Wager  River ;  but  no  record  had  been  preserved  among  them 
of  Caplain  Middleton's  visit  to  that  inlet  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Of  the  continental  shore  to  the  westward  of  Akkoolec,  the  Esquimaux 

*  lUultat* 
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iiTariab^disdaimedtliesligbtest  pergonal  knowledge.;  fo^no lander 
be  seen  in  tM  direction  from  Ae  bilb.  They  entertain,  hofvever,  a 
confo^ed  idea  that  neither  Esqaimanx  nor  Indians  conid  there  subsist 
for  want  of  food.^  Of  the  Indians  they  know  enough  by  tradition  to 
hold  tbeni  in  considerable  dread,  on  account  of  their  crael  and  fero- 
cioos  manners.  When,  on  one  occasion,  we  relate<i  the  circumstances 
of  the  inhuman  massacre  described  by  Hearne,  they  crowded  round  us 
in  the  hut,  listening  with  mute  and  almost  breathless  attention  ;  and  the 
mothers  drew  their  children  closer  to  them»  as  if  to  guard  them  from 
the  dreadful  catastrophe.  It  is  worthy  of^notice,  that  they  call  the  In- 
dians by  a  name  (Eertkit'lie)  which  -appears  evidently  the  same  as 
that  *  applied  by-  Uie  Greenlanders  to  the  faian-eaters  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  eastern  coast  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  terror  has  asagp- 
ed  a  face  like  that  of  a  dog. 

The  Esquimaux  take  some  animals  in  traps,  and  by  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  of  this  kind  they  caught  two  wolves  at  Winter  Islands  It 
consists  of  a  small  house  built  of  ice,  at  on^  end  of  which  a  door,  made 
of  the  same  plentiful  material,  is  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove; 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  a  line  is  attached  and,  passing  over  the  roof, 
is  led  down  into  the  trap  at  the  inner  end,  and  there  held  by  ift|»p\ng 
an  eye  in  the  end  of  it  over  a  peg  of  ice  leA  for  the  purpose.  Ov^ 
the  peg  however  is  previously  placed  a  loose  grummet,  la  which  the 
bait  is  fastened,  and  a  false  roof  placed  over  aU  to  hide  the  line.  The 
moment  the  animal  drags  at  the  bait  the  grummet  slips  off  the  peg, 
bringing  with  it  the  line  that  held  up  the  door,  and  this  falling  down 
closes  the  tt$!p  and  secures  him. 

A  trap  for  birds  is  formed  by  building  a  house  of  snow  just  large 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  who  closes  faims^f  up  in  it  On  the 
top  is  left  a  small  aperture,  through  which  the  man  thrusts  one  of  his 
bands  to  secure  the  bird  the  moment  he  alights  to  take  away  a  bait  of 
meat  laid  beside  it.  It  is  principally  gulls  that  are  taken  thu«  ;  and  the 
boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.  A  trap  in  which 
they  catch  foxes  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

The  sledges  belonging  to  these  Esquimaux  were  in  general  larae  and 
heavily  constructed,  being  more  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  considera- 
ble burdens  than  to  very  quick  travelling.  They  varied  in  a'tze,  being 
from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  breadth..  Some  of  those  at  Igloolik  were  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, one  b^ing  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and  two  or  three  others  above  two  hundrod 
pounds.  The  runners  are  sometimes  inade  of  the  ri^t  and  left 
jaw-bones  of  a  whale  ;  but  more  commonly  of  several  pieces  of 
wood  or  bone  scarfed  and  lashed  together;  the  interstices  being  filled 
to  make  all  smooth  and  firm  with  moss  stuffed  in  tight,  and  then  cemeot- 
.ed  by  throwing  water  to  freeze  upon  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  run- 
ner is  shod  with  a  plate  of  harder  bone,  coated  with  fresh-water  ice  lo 
make  it  nm  smoothly,  and  to  avoid  wear  and  tear,  both  which  pnrpotts 
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are  thus  completely  answered.  Thii  coating  is  perfbrmed  with  a  mix^ 
tare  of  snow  and  fresh- water  about  half  an  inch  thick,  robbed  oyer  it 
till  it  is  quite  smooth  and  hard  upon  the  surface,  and  this  is  usually  doue 
a  few  minutes  before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  When  the  ice  is  only 
in  part  worn  off,  it  is  renewed  by  taking  some  water  into  the  mouthy 
and  spirting  it  oyer  the  former  coating.  We  noticed  a  sledge  which 
was  extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  rhnners  and  a  part  pf  the 
other  being  constructed  without  the  assistance  of  Wood,  iron,  ot  bone 
of  any  kind.  For  this  purpose,*a  number  of  seai-skins  being  rolled  up 
and  disposed  into  tbe .  requisite  thape,*an  outer  coat  of  the  same  kind 
was  sewed  tightly  round  them ;  this  formed  the  upper  half  of  the  run* 
ner,  the  lower  part  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  moss  moulded  whil6 
wet  into  the  proper  form,  and  being  left  to  freeze,  adhering  firmly 
together  and  to  the  skins.  The  usual  shoeing  of  smooth  ice  beneath 
completed  the  runper,  which  for  more  than  six  months  oht  of  twelve, 
in  this  climate,  was  nearly  as  hard  at  any  wood ;  and  for  winter  use, 
1^0  way  inferior  to  those  constructed  of  more  durable  mat^ials.  The 
tross-gieces  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  are  made  of  bone; 
wood,  or  any  thing  they  can  muster.  Ov^r  these  is  generally  laid  a 
seal-skin  as  a  floorihg,  and  in  the  summer-time  a  pair  of  deer's  horns 
are  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  back,  which  in  the  winter  are  removed, 
to  enable  them  when  stopping  to  turn  the  sledge  up,  so  as  ^  prevent 
the  dogs  running  away  with  it.  The  whole  is  secured  by  lashings  of 
thong,  giving  it  a  d^ree  of  strength  combined  with  flexibility  which 
perhaps  no  other  mode  of  fastening  could  effect. 

The  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  which  these  people  po^essed  above 
a  hundred,  have  been  so  of^en  described  that  there  may  seem  little  left 
to  add  respecting  their  external  appearance,  habits,  and  use.  Our  vi- 
sits to  Igloolik  having,  however,  made  us  acquainted  with  some  not 
hitherto  described,  I  shall  here  offer  a  further  account  of  these  invalu* 
able  animals.  In  the  form  of  their  bodies,  their  short  pricked  ears, 
thick  furiry  coat,  and  bushy  tail,  they  so  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  of 
these  regions  that,  when  of  a  tight  or  brindled  colour,  they  may  eatuly 
at  a  little  distance  be  mistaken  for  that  animal.  To  an  eye  accustomed 
to  both,  however,  a  difference  is  perc^tible  in  the  wolf's  always  keep* 
iDg  his  head  down,  and  his  tail  between  his  legs  in  running,  whereat 
the  dogs  almost  always  carry  their  tails  handsomely  curled  over  the 
back.  A  difference  less  distinguishable,  when,  the* animals  are  apart,  is 
the  iuperior  size  and  more  muscular  make  of  the  wild  animal,  especial- 
ly about  yie  breast  and  lesjs.  The  wolf  is  also,  in  general,  full  two 
inches*  taller  than  any  Esquimaux  dog  we  have  seen  ;  but  those  met  / 
with  in  181B,  in  tbe  latitude  of  76",  appear  to  come  nearest  to  it  in  that 
respect.  The  tallest  dog  at  (gloolik  stood  two  feet  one  inch  from  the 
ground,  measured  at  the  withers  ;  the  average  height  was  about  two 
ioches  less  than  this. 

The  colour  of  the  dogs  varies  from  a  white,  throa|^  brindled,  td 
black  and  white,  or  almost  entirely  black.  Some  are  also  of  a  reddish 
or  ferruginous  colour,  and  others  have  a  brownish-red  tinge  on  their 
Jeff  J  the  ff^t  of  their  bodies  beiB|  of  a  darker  colour,  and  Hunt  Ifit 
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were  obierred  to  be  generally  the  best  dog^.  Their  hair  io  the  wifr- 
ter  it  from  three  to  foar  inches  long ;  bat  besides  this,  nature  faniisbes 
them  daring  this  rigorous  season,  with  a  thick  under  coaling  oi 
close  soft  wool,  which  they  be^n  to  cast  in  the  spring.  While 
thos  provided,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  most  inclement  weather 
without  soffering  from  the  cold,  and  at  whatever  temperature  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  they  require  nothing  but  a  shelter  from  the  wind  to 
make  them  comfortable,  and  even  this  tbey  do  not  always  obtain.  They 
are  also  wonderfully  enabled  to  enduf%  the  cold  even  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  not  thus  protected,  for  we  have  seen  a  young  puppy 
sleeping,  with  its  bare  paw  laid  on  an  ice-anchoi ,  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  —  3(f ,  which  with  one  of  our  dogs  would  have  produced  ioune- 
diate  and  intense  pain,  if  not  sqbsequent  mortification.  They  never 
bark,  hut  have  a  long  melancholy  howl  like  that  of  the  wolf,  and  this 
they  will  sometimes  perform  in  concert  for  a  minute  or  two  together. 
They  are  besides  always  snarling  and  fighting  among  one  another,  by 
which  several  of  them  are  generally  lame.  When  much  caressed  and 
well-fed,  tbey  become  quite  familiar  and  domestic ;  but  this  mode  of 
treatment  doe^  not  improve  tbeir  qualities  as  animals  of  draught.'  Being 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  these  dogs  are  woWes  in  a  stile  of 
domestication,  a  question  which  we  understood  to  have  been  the  vak* 
jectof  some  speculation,  Mr.  Skeoch^at  my  request  made  a  skeleton  of 
each,  when  the  number  of  all  the  vertebrae  was  found  to  be  the  same 
'vn,  both.*,  and  to  correspond  with  the  well-known  anatoniy  of  the  wolf. 
When  drawing  a  sledge,  the  dogs  have  a  simple  harness  {asmoo)  of 
deer  or  seal-skin,  going  round  the  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  fbr 
each  of  the  iore-legu,  with  a  single  thong  leading  over  the  back  and  at- 
tached to  the  sledge  as  a  trace.  Though  they  appear  at  first  si^  to  be 
huddled  together  without  regard  to  regularity,  there  is,  in  fiu;t,  consi- 
derable attention  paid  to  their  arrangement,  particularly  in  the  8elec« 
tion  of  a  dog  of  peculiar  spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is  allowed,  by  a  longer 
trace,  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to  ^vhom,  in  tumiag  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  driver  usually  addresses  himself.  This  choice  is  made 
without  regard-to  age  or  sex,  and  the  rest  of  the  dogs  take  precedency 
according  to  their  training  or  sagacity,  the  least  effective  beu^  pA 
nearest  the  sledge.  The  leader  b  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  and  the  hindmost  dog  about  half 
that  distance,  so  that  wh^n  ten  or  twelve  are  running  together,  leveial 
are  nearly  abreast  of  each  other.  The  driver  sits  quite  low  on-  the 
lore-part  of  the  sledge,  with  his  (eet  overhanging  the  snow  ^  one  side, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  whip,  of  which  the  handle,  made  either  of 
wood,  bone,  or  whalebone,  is  eighteen  inches,  and  the  lash  mOre  than 
as  many  feet  in  length.  The  part  of  the  thong  next  the  handle  is  plat- 
led  a  little  lyay  down  to  stiffep  it  and  give  it  a  spring,  on  which  much 
of  its  use  depends  ;  and  that  which  composes  the  lash  is  chewed  by  the 
women  to  mnlii^  it  flexible  in  frosty  weather.  The  men  acquire  bom 
their  youth  couiiiJerable  cxptertueas  iu  the  use  of  this  whip,  the  lash  ef 

*  Cervical,  7 ;  dorsal,  13 ;  lumbar,  7  j  lacral,  3 ;  csa^  19. 
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which  is  left  to  trail  along  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  and 
>Tith  which  they  can  inflict  a  ¥ery  severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure. 
Though  the  dogs  are  kept  in  training  entirely  by  fear  of  the  whip,  and 
indeed  without  it  would  soon  have  their  own  way,  its  immediate  effect 
is  always  detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the  sledge  ;  for  not  Only  does 
the  individual  that  is  struck  draw  back  and  slacken  his  trace,  but  gene* 
rally  turns  upon  his  next  neighbour,  and  this  passing  on  to  the  next  oc* 
caaions  a  general  divergency,  accompanied  by  the  usual  yelping  and 
shewing  of  teeth.  The  dogs  tlien  come  together  again  by  degrees, 
and'tbe  draught  of  the  sledge  is  accelerated  ;  but  even  at  the  best  of 
times,  by  this  rude  mode  of  draught  the  traces  of  one-third  of  the  dogs 
form  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  sledge  is  advancing.  Another  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  Esquimaux  method  of  putting  the  dogs  to,  besides  that  of  not 
employing  their  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  is  the  constant  entangle- 
ment of  the  traces  by  the  dogs  repeatedy  doubling  under  from  side  to 
side  to  avoid  the  whip,  so  that,  after  running  a  few  miles,  the  traces 
always  require  to  be  taken  off  and  cleared.    - 

in  directing  the  sledge  the  whip  acts  no  very  essential  part,  the  driver 
far  this  purpose  using  certain  words,  as  the  carters  do  with  us,  to  make 
tbe  dogs  turn  more  to  the  right  or  leA.  To  these  a  good  leader  at«> 
tends  with  admirable  precision,  especially  if  his  own  name  be  repeated 
at  the  same  time,  looking  behind  over  his  siioulder  with  great  earnest- 
ness, as  if  listening  to  the  directions  of  the  driver.  On  a  beaten  track, 
or  even  where  a  single  foot  or  sledge-mark  is  occasionally  discernible, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  guiding  the  dogs  ;  for  even  in  the 
darkest  night  and  m  the  heaviest  snow-drift,  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  their  losing  the  road,  the  leader  keeping  his  nose  near  the  ground, 
aod  directing  the  rest  with  wonderful  sagacRy.  Where,  however,  there 
is  no  beaten  tracks  the  best  driver  among'them  makes  a  terribly  cir- 
caitous  coif rse,  as  all  the  Esquimaux  roads  plainly  shew  ;  these  generally 
occupying  an  extent  of  six  miles,  when  with  a  horse  and  sledge  the 
journey  would  Scarcely  have  amounted  to  five.  On  rough  ground,  as 
among  hummocks  of  ice,  the  sledge  would  be  frequently  overturned  or 
altogether  stopped  if  the  driver  did  not  repeatedly  get  off,  and  by  liflt- 
iDg  or  drawing  it  to  one  side  steer  it  clear  of  those  accidents.  At  all 
times,  indeed,  except  on  a  smooth  and  weli*m^e  road,  he  is  pretty 
constantly  employed  thus  with  his  feet,  which,  loAber  with  his  never- 
ceasing  vociferations  and  frequent  use  of  the  whl^renders  the  driving 
of  one  'of  these  vehicles  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or  easy  task.  When 
the  driver  wishes  to  stop  the  sledge,  he  calls  out  *' Wo,  woa,'^  exactly 
as  our  carters  do,  but  the  attention  paid  to  this  command  depends  alto^ 
gether  on  his  abihty  to  enforce  it.  If  the  weight  is  t*mall  and  the  jour- 
ney homeward,  the  dogs  are  not  to  be  thus  delayed  ;  the  driver  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  dig  his  heels  into  the  snow  to  obstruct  their  progress  : 
and  having  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  them,  he  stands4K>  with  one  leg 
before  the  foremost  cross-piece  of  the  sledge  till,  by  means  of  laying . 
the  whip  gently  over  each  dog's  head,  he  has  made  them  all  lie  dowp^ 
Hq  then  takes  care  not  to  quit  his  position ;  so  that  sbould  the  dogs 
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set  off  he  is  thrown  apon  the  sledge,  instead  of  bebg  left  behind  by 
them. 

With  heavy  loads  the  dogs  draw  best  with  one  of  their  own  people, 
especially  a  woman,  walking  a  little  way  a-bead  ;  and  in  this  c^ise  Ukej 
are  sometimes  enticed  to  mend  their  pace  by' holding  a  mitten  to  the 
mouth,  and  then  making  the  motioo  of  cutting  it  with  a  knife,  and 
throwing  it  on  the  snow,  when  the  do^  mistaking  it  for  meat,  hasten 
forward  to  pick  it  up.  The  women  also  entice  them^^rom  the  hnte  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  rate  at  which  they  travel  depends,  of  course^ 
on  the  weight  they  have  to  draw  and  the  road  on  which  their  joumej 
is  performed.  When  the  latter  is  level  and  very  hard  and  smooth, 
constituting  what  in  other  parts  of  North  America  Is  .called  **  good 
sleighing,"  six  or  seven  dogs  will  Mraw  from  eight  to  ten  hundred 
weight,'at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  several  hours 
together,  and  will  easily  under  those  circumstances  perform  a  joumej 
or  fifty  or  siity  miles  a  day  ;  on  untrodden  snow,  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  miles  would  be  a  good  day's  journey.  The.  same  nn^iber  of  well- 
fed  dogs,  with  a  weight  of  only  five  or  six  hundred  pound's ^that  of  the 
sledge  included)  are  almost  unmanageable,  and  will  on  a  smooth  road 
run  any  way  they  please  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  wodJL 
performed  by  a  greater  number  of  dogs  is,  however,  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  this  ;  owing  to  the  imperfect  mode  already  described  of 
employing  the  strength  of  these  sturdy  creatures,  and  to  the  more  fre- 
quent snarling  and  fighting  oqcasidned  by  an  increase  of  numbers. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  absence  of  snow  precludes  the  use  of  sledg- 
es, the  dogs  are  still  made  useful  on  journeys  and  hunting  ezcursions» 
by  being  employed  to  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of  saddle-bags  laidiaciross 
their  shoulders.  A  stout  dog  thus  accoutred  wtU  accompany  his  mas# 
ter,  laden  with  a  weight  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.  When 
leading  the  dogs^  the  Esquimaux  ta^e  a  half  hitch  with  the  trace  rooad 
their  necks  to  prevent  their  pulling,  and  the  s£ime  plan  is  followed  when 
a  sledge  is  left  without  a  keeper.  They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  tettier* 
ing  them,  when  from  home,  by  tying  up  one  of  the  four  legs  ;  bi|t  af 
still  more  effectual  method  is  similar  to  that  which  we  saw  employed 
by  the  Grcenlanders  of  Princ^  Regent's  Bay,  and  consists  in  d^ng 
with  their  spears  two  holes  in  the  ice  in  an  oblique  direction  and  meet- 
ing each  other,  so  as  tk  l.^ave  an  eye-bolt  to  which  the  dogs  are  fastened. 

The  scent  of  tKe  £t$q<)imaox  dogs  is  excell  nt ;  and  this  property 
is  turned  to  account  by  thefr  masters  in  finding  the  seal  holes,  which 
these  invaluable  animals  will  discover  entirely  by  the  smell  at  a  very 
great  distance.  The  track  of  n  single  deer  upon  the  snow  will  iu  like 
manner  set  them  uff  at  ^  full  gallop,  when  travelling,  at  least  a  qoarter 
of  a  mile  before  they  ^trrive  at  it,  wheo  they  :ire  with  difficulty  m^ide 
to  turn  in  any  other  direction  ;  and  the  Esquijaaox  are  accustomed  to 
set  them  afler  those*  animals  to  hunt  them  down  when  already  woooded 
with  an  arrow.(.  In  killing  bears  the  dogs  act  a  very  essential  part,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  when  led  on  by  a  man  will  eagerly  attack  one  of 
tl\08e  ferodoQs  creatures.  An  Esquimaux  seldom  uses  any  other  wc»* 
pon  than  his  spear  undpanna  in  this  encounter,  for  which  the  readioesi 
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of  the  dogs  may  be  iocipUed  from  jtHaici^c^mgtaBce  of  the  woid  *'  neo- 
Dook*'  (bear)  being  often  used  to  encourage  them  when  running  in  a 
sledge.  Indeed  the  only  animal  which  they  are  not  eager  to  chase  is 
the  wolfi  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
dready giving  notice  at^night  of  their  approach  to  the  huts  by  aloud  and 
continued  howl.  Tb^Ve  is  not  one  dog  in  twenty  among  them  that  will 
voluntarily,  or  indeed  without  a'great  deal  of  beating,  take  the  water  if 
they  think  it  is  out  of  their  depth,  and  the  few  that  would  do  so  were 
spoken  of  as  extraordinary  exceptions. 

The  Esquimaux  in  general  treat  their  dogs  much  as  an  unfeeling  mas- 
ter does  hisMaves. ;  that  is,  they  take  just  as  much  care  of  them  as  their 
own  inter^est  is  supposed  to  require.     The  bitches  with  young  are  in 
the  wiiiitiV allowed  to  occupy  a  part  of  their  own  beds,  where  they  are 
carefully  attended  and  fed  by  the  women,  who  will  even  supply  the 
young  ones  with  meat  and  water  from  their' mouths  as  they  do  their  own 
children,  and  not  unfrequently  also  carry  them  in  their  hoods  to  take 
care  of  them.    It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  dogs  are  always 
so  much  ^tt»bjiitfd:to  the  women,  who  can  at  any  time  catch  them  or  en- 
tice thedi  mm  the  huts,  when  the  men  fail.     Two  females  that  were 
with  young  on  board  {he  Fury  in  the  month  of  Febuary  brought  fourth 
six  and  seven  at  a  litter,  and  the  former  number  were  all  females* 
Their  feeding  which,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  principally  consists 
ofkddw^  or  the  skin  and  part  of  the  blubber  of  the  walrus,  is  during  the 
latter  season  very  precarious,  fheir  masters  having  then  but  little  to 
spare.      They  therefore  become  extremely  thin  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and'  would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same  animals  as  <when 
regul^ly  fed  m  the  summer.     No  wonder  therefore  that  tbey  will  eat 
almost  any  thing  however  tough  or  filthy,  and  that  neither  whipping  ^or 
shouting  will  prevent  their  turning  out  of  the  road,  even  when  going  at 
full  speed,  to  pick  up  whatever  they  espy..  When  at  the  huts  they  arc 
constantly  creeping  in  to  pilfer  what  they  can,  and  half  the  time  of  the 
.  people  sitting  there  is  occupied  in  vociferating  ^heir  names,  and  driving 
thetfk  by  most  unmerciful  blows  out  of  the  apartments.     The  dogs  have 
no  water  to  drink  during  the  winter,  but  lick  up  some  clean  snow  oc- 
casionally as  a  substitute  ;  nor  indeed  if  water  be  offered  them  do  they 
cane,  about  it  unless  it  happens  to  be  oily.     They  take  great  pleasure 
in*  £(d{ktg.irt.4^1ean  snow,  especially  after  or  during  a  journey,  or  when 
they  have  been  confined  in  a  house  during  the  nfflit.     Notwithstanding 
the  rough  treatment  which  they  receive  from  thev  masters  their  attach- 
nient  to  them  is  very  great,  and  this  they  display  after  a  short  absence 
by  jt^mping  up  and  licking  their  faces  all  over  with  extreme  delight. 
The  Esquimaux  however  never  caress  them,  and  indeed  scarcely  ever 
take  any  notice  of  them  but  when  they  offend,  and  tbey  are  then  not 
sparing  in  their  blows.     The  dogs  have  all  names  to  which  they  attend 
with  readiness,  whether  drawing  in  a  sledge  or*  otherwise.     Their 
names  are  frequently  the  same  as  those  of  the  people,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  given  aAer  the  relations  of  their  masters,  whkh  seems  to  be 
considered  an  act  of  kindness  among  them.    Upon  tbe  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  services  performed  by  these  valuable  creatures,  I  am  of 
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optmon  that  art  cannot  well  l^re  done  less  -towards  making  them  me- 
fal,  and  that  Ihe  same  means  in  almost  any  other  hands  would  be  em- 
ployed to  greater  advantage. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  people,  there  was  of  conrse  among  so  many 
indiridnals  considerable  variety  as  to  the  minute  points  ;  but  in  the  ge- 
neral features  of  their  character,  which  with  them  are  not  subject  to 
the  changes  produced  by  foreign  inlereonrse,  one  description  wiH  near- 
ly apply  to  all.  TheNirtrtue  which,  as  respected  ourselves,  we  conld 
most  have  wished  them  to  possess  is  honesty,  and  the  impression  de- 
rired  from  the  early  part  of  our  intercourse  was  certainly  in  this  res-  ' 
pcK^t  a  favourable  one.  A  great  «iany  instances  occurred,  some  of 
which  have  been  related,  where  they  appearec^even  scrupaleus  in  re- 
turning articles  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  this  too  when  detec-  ' 
tion  of  a  thefl,  or  at  least  of  the  offender,  would  have  beenneit 
to  impossitde.  As  they  grew  more  ^miliar  with  us,  and  the  tempta- 
tions became  stronger,  they  gradually  relaxed  in  their  honesty,  and 
petty  thefts  were  from  time  to  time  committed  by  several  tndividoals 
both  male  and  female  among  them. 

The  bustle  whtcb  any  search  for*sto1en  goods  occasioned  at  the  huts 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  understanding  the  estimation  in  which  the 
crime  was  held  by  us.  Until  the  affair  was  cleared  up,  they  wou\d 
affect  great  readiness  to  shew  every  article  which  they  had  got 
from  the  ships^  repeating  the  name  of  the  donor  with  great  warmth 
as  if  offended  at  our  smpicions,  yet  with  a  half-smile  on  their  coun- 
tenance at  our  supposed  credulity  in  believing  them.  There  was 
indeed  at  all  times  some  degree  of  trick  and  cunning  in  this  shew 
of  openness  and  candour  ;  and  they  woold  at  times  bring  back  some 
very  trifling  article  that  had  been  given  them  tendering  it  as  a  sort  of 
expiation  for  the  thefl  of  another  much  more  valuable.  When  a 
search  was  making  they  would  invent  all  sorts  of  lie^  to  screen  them- 
selves, not  caring  on  whom  besides  the  imputation  fell ;  and  more 
than  once,  they  directed  our  people  to  the  apartments  of  others 
who  were  innocent  of  the  offence  in  question.  If  th^y  really  knew  the 
offender  they  were  generally  ready  enough  to  inform  against  him,  and 
this  with  an  air  of  affected  secrecy  and  mysterious  importance  ;  and  as 
if  the  dishonesty  of  another  constituted  a  virtue  in  themselves,  they 
would  repeat  this  information  frequently,  perhaps  for  a  mond)  after- 
wards, setting  up  their  neighbour's  offence  as  a  foil  to  their  own  pre- 
tended honesty. 

In  appreciating  the  character  of  these  people  for  honesty,  however, 
we  must  not  fail  to  make^ue  allowance  for  the  degree  of  temfitation 
to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  amidst  the  boundless  stores  of  wealth 
which  our  ships  appeared  to  them  to  furnish.  To  draw  a  parallel  case, 
we  must  suppose  an  European  of  4he  lower  class  suffered  to  roam 
about  'amidst  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  ;  for  nothing  less  valuable  can 
be  justly  compared  with  the  wood  and  iron  that  every  where  present- 
ed themselves  to  their  view  on  board  the  ships.  The  European  and 
the  Esquimaux,  who  in  cases  so  similar,  both  resist  the  temptation  of 
stealing,  must  be  considered  pretty  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  scale  of  ho- 
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hesiy  ;  iand  judging  in  this  maoner,  the  halance  might  possibly  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  compared  with  any  similar  numher  of 
£aropeans  taken  at  random  from  the  lower  class. 

In  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  regard  has  been  had  only  to  their 
dealings  with  un.  In  their  transactions  among  themselres  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  except  in  one  or  two  privileged  cases,  snch  as  that  of  des- 
titute widows,  the  strictest  honesty  prevails,  and  that  as  regards  the  good 
of  their  own  community  they  are  generally  hon^t  people.  We  have 
in  numberless  instances  sent  presents  by  one  to  another,  and  invariably  . 
found  that  they  had  been  faithfully  delivered.  The  manner  in  which 
tbeir  various  implements  are  frequently  leil  outside  their  huts  is  a 
proof,  indeed,  that  robbery  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  an  article  ip  the  possession  of  one  of  them,  of  which 
any  of  the  rest  will  not  readily  name  the  owner,  and  the  detection  of 
a  theft  would  therefore  be  certain  and  immediate.  Certainty  of  de^ 
tection  however  among  a  lawless  and  ferocious  people,  instead  of  pre- 
venting robbery,  would  more  probably  add  violence  and  murder  to  the 
first  crime,  and  the  strongest  would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand.--^ 
We  cannot  therefore  but  admire  the  undisturbed  security  in  which 
these  people  hold  their  property,  without  having  recourse  to  any  re* 
straint  beyond  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  tacitly-received  law  of  mu- 
tual forbearance. 

In  the  barter  of  their  various  commodities  their  dealings  with  u> 
were  fair  and  upright,  though  latterly  they  were  by  oo  means  back-^ 
ward  or  inexpert  in  driving  a  bargain.  The  absurd  and  childish  ex* 
changes  *  which  they  at  first  made  with  our  people,  induced  them  sub- 
sequently to  complain  that  the  Kabloonas  had  stolen  their  things,  though 
the  profit  had  been  eventually  a  hundred-fold  in  their  favour.  Many 
such  complaints  were  made,  when  the  only  fault  in  the  purchaser  had 
been  excessive  liberality,  and  frequently  also  as  a  retort,  by  way  of 
warding  off  the  imputation  of  some  dishonesty  of  their  own^  A  trick 
not  uncommon  with  the  women  was,  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  com- 
miseration, and  to  tax  the  bounty  of  one  person  by  relating  some  cruel 
the  A  of  this  kind,  that  had,  as  they  said,  been  practised  upon  them  by 
another.  One  day,  after  I  had  bought  a  knife  of  Togolat,  she  told  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  in  a  most  piteous  tone^  that  Parree  had  stolen  her  last  ooho^^ 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  without  one«  and  at  length  coming  to 
the  point  begged  him  to  give  her  one.  Presently  after  this,  her  hus- 
band coming  in  and  asking  for  something  to  eat,  she  handed  hiUi  some 
meat  accompanied  by  a  very  fine  ooloo.  Her  son  being  thus  reminded 
of  eating  made  the  same  request,  upon  which  a  second  knife  was.  pro- 
duced and,  immediately  afler,  a  third  of  the  same  kind  for  herself. 
Captain  Lyon,  having  amused  himself  in  watching  these  proceedings, 
which  so  well  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  certain  people 
ou^ht  to  have  good  memori^^  now  took  the  knives,  one  by  ode«  out 
of  their  hands,  and  holding  them  up  to  Togolat,  asked  her  if  Parree 
had  not  stolen  her  last  ooloo.  A  hearty  laugh  all  round  was  the  only 
notice  taken  by  them  of  this  direct  detection  of  the  deceit. 


*  Crairtz,  I.  17^ 
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The  eotSdence  whicb  the^  really  placed  in  os  was  dailj  and  boorljr 
efioced  by  their  leafii^;  their  fitfhiog  gear  stuek  in  the  snow  all  roond 
(he  ships ;  and  not  a  single  instance  occurred,  to  my  koowle^e,  of 
any  theft  committed  on  their  property.  The  licking  of  the  articles  re* 
ceived  from  us  was  not  so  common  with  them  as  with  Esquimanx  in 
general,  and  this  practice  was  latterly  almost  entirely  left  off  by  them* 

Among  the  unia?ourable  traits  ip  their  character  must  be  reckoned, 
an  extreme  disfK>sition  to  envy,  which  displayed  itself  on  various  occa- 
'sions  during  our  intercourse  with  them.  If  we  bad  made  any  presents 
in  one  hut,  the  inmatesof  the  next  would  not  fail  .to  teH  us  of  it,  ne* 
compaoying  their  remarks  with  some  satirical  observations,  too  m* 
equivocally  expressed  to  be  mistaken,  and  generally  by  some  stroke 
0f  irony  *  directed  against  the  favoured  person.  If  any  indi? idual  witb 
tf  hom  we  had  been  intimate  happened  to  be  implicated  in  a  theft,  the 
cil'cmBstance  became  a  subject  of  satisfaction  toamanifest  to  be  repi%ss« 
ed,  and  we  were  told  of  it  with  exf^^essions  of  the  most  triumphant 
exultation  on  every  occasion.  It  was  indeed  curious,  tbeugh  ridiculous, 
to  observe  that,  even  among  these  simple  people,  and  in  this  obscure 
comer  of  the  globe,  that  little  gossip  and  scandal  so  commonly  prac- 
tised in  small  societies  among  us  were  very  frequently  displayed.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  women,  of  whom  it  was  not  uncon- 
mon  to  see  a  group  sitting  in  a  hut  for  hours  together,  each  relating 
her  quota  of  information,  now  and  then  mimicking  the  persons  of  whom 
they  spc^e,  and  interlarding  their  stories  with  jokes  evidently  at  the 
expense  of  their  absent  neighbours,  though  to  their  own  infinite  amuse- 
ment. 

In  extenuation,  however,  of  these  faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  we 
were  ourselves  the  exciting  cause  which  called  them  into  actioD,  and 
iyithout  which  they  would  be  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  among 
them.  Like  every  other  child  of  Adam,  they  undoubtedly  possess  their 
share  of  the  seeds  of  these  human  frailties  ;  but  even  in  this  respect 
they  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  ourselves,  for  who  among 
OS  can  venture  to  assure  himself,  that,  if  exposed  to  similar  temptations, 
be  would  not  be  found  wanting  ? 

To  another  (ailing,  to  which  they  are  addicted,  the  same  excuse 
will  not  so  forcibly  apply ;  as  in  this  respect  our  acquaiotaoee  wiCb 
them  naturally- furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  a  virtue  ra- 
ther than  for  the  developement  of  its  opposite  vice,  i  have  already,  tn 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  Narrative,  hinted  at  the  want  of  gratitude 
evinced  by  these  people  in  their  transactions  with  us.  Among  ihenA- 
eelres,  almost  the  only  case  in  which  this  sentiment  can  have  any  field 
fi>r  exertion,  is  in  the  conduct  of  children  toward  their  parents,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice,  their  gratitude 
•s  by  no  means  conspicuous.  Any  thing  like  a  free  gift  is  very  little  tf 
nt  ail  known  among  them.  If  A  gives  B  a  part  of  his  seal  to-day,  the 
latter  toon  returns  an  equal  quantity  when  he  is  the  succeasfiil  fisher- 
man. Uncertain  as  their  mode  of  living  is,  and  dependant  as  they  are 
upon  each  other's  eiertions,  this  custom  is  the  evident  and  nnqoestion^ 
able  interest  of  all.    The  regulation  does  credit  to  their  wisdom,  but 
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l)as  nothiog  to  do  with  their  generosity.  This  being  the  case,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  our  numeroas  presents,  for  which  no  retam  was  ask- 
ed, would  have  excited  in  them  something  like  thankfulness  combined 
with  admiration ;  but  this  was  so  little  the  case,  that  the  coyMnna 
(thanki>)  which  did  now  and  then  escape  them,  expressed  much  less 
than  even  the  most  common-place  "  thank  je"  of  cifilized  socieQr. 
Some  exceptions,  for  they  were  only  exceptions  and  rare  ones  to  this 
rule,  have  been  mentioned  as  they  occurred ;  but  in  general,  howerer 
considerable  the  benefit  conferred,  it  was  forgotten  in  a  day ;  and  this 
foig^itfulness  was  not  unfrequently  aggravated  by  their  giTing  out  thal^ 
their  benefactor  bad  been  so  shabby  as  to  make  them  no  present  at  all. 
Even  those  indiTiduals  who,  either  from  good  behaTiour  or  superior 
iDtelligence,  bad  been  most  noticed  by  us,  and  particularly  such  as  ha4 
slept  on  board  the  ships,  and  whether  in  health  or  sickness  had  receiT^ 
ed  the  most  friendly  treatment  from  every  body,  were  in  general  just 
as  indifferent  as  the  rest ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  amongst 
them  would  have  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  bis  road,  or  have  sacrificed  the 
most  trivial  self-gratification  to  have  served  us.  Though  the  riches 
lay  on  our  side,  they  possessed  abundant  means  of  making  some  nomi- 
nal return  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  that  prompted  it,  would 
of  course  have  been  gratifying  to  us.  Okotook  and  lligliuk,  whom  I  had 
most  loaded  with  presents,  and  who  had  never  offered  me  a  single  free 
ffift  in  return,  put  into  my  hand^  at  the  time  of  their  first  removal  from 
Winter  Island,  a  dirty  crooked  model  of  a  spear,  so  shabbily  construct- 
ed that  it  had  probably  been  already  refused  as  an  article  of  barter  by 
many  of  the  ship's  company.  On  my  accepting  this  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  affront  them,  they  were  uneasy  and  dbsatisfied  till  I  had  givea 
them  something  in  return,  though  their  hands  were  lull  of  the  presents 
which  I  had  just  made  them.  Selfishness  is  in  fact  almost  without  ex* 
ception  their  universal  characteristic,  and  the  main-spring  of  all  their 
actions,  and  .that  too  of  a  kind  the  most  direct  and  unamiable  that  cap 
well  t>e  imagined. 

In  the  few  opportunities  we  had  of  putting  their  hospitality  to  the 
test,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Both  as  to  food 
and  accommodation  the  best  they  had  were  always  at  our  service ;  and 
their  attention,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  every  thing  that  hospitality 
and  even  good  breeding  could  dictate.  The  kindly  offices  of  drying 
and  mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our  provision  and  thawing  snow  for 
our  drink,  were  performed  by  the  women  with  an  obliging  cheerful* 
ness  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  and  which  commanded  its  due 
share  of  our  admiration  and  esteem.  While  thus  their  guest,  I  have 
passed  an  evening  not  only  with  comfort,  but  with  extreme  gra&fica- 
tion  ;  for  with  the  women  working  and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly 
mending  their  lines,  the  children  playing  before  the  door,  and  the  pot 
boiling  over  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well  forget  for  the 
time  that  an  Esquimaux  hut  was  the  scene  of  this  domestic  comfort 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  with  Cartwright*  that,  while 
thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  1  know  no  people  whom  1  would  more 
confidently  trudt  as  respects  either  my  person  or  my  property,  tfa^A 
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the  Csouimaax.  It  is  painful,  and  may  perhaps  he  considered  inVi* 
dious  after  this,  to  inqairc  how  far  their  hospitality  would  in  prohahi- 
Itty  be  extended  if  interest  were  wholly  separated  from  its  practice, 
and  a  stranger  were  destitute  and  unlikely  soon  to  repay  them.  But 
truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that,  from  the  extreme  sehisbDess  of  their 
general  conduct,  as  well  as  from  their  behariour  in  some  instances  to 
the  destitute  of  their  own  tribe,  I  should  be  sorry  to  He  under  ^e  ne- 
cessity of  thus  drawing  very  largely  on  their  bounty. 

The  estimation  in  which  women  are  held  among  these  people  is,  I 
thinfk,  somewhat  greater  than  is  usual  in  savage  life.  In  their  general 
employments  they  are  by  no  means  the  drudges  that  the  wives  of 
the  Greenlanders  *  are  said  to  be  ;  being  occupied  only  in  those  cares 
which  may  properly  be  called  domestic,  and  as  such  are  considered  the 
peculiar  business  of  the  women  among  the  lower  classes  in  civilized 
society.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  people,  for  instance,  makes  and  at- 
tends the  fire,  cooks  the  victuals,  looks  after  the  children,  and  is  semps* 
tress  to  her  whole  family  ;  while  her  husband  is  labouring  abroad  for 
their  subsistence.  ]n  this  respect  it  i^  not  even  necessary  to  except 
their  task  of  cutting  up  the  small  seals,  which  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  and  privileges  they  enjoy  ;  and  even  if  it  were  cs* 
teemed  a  labour,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  equivalent  to  thai  of 
the  women  in  many  of  our  own  6shing-towns,  where  the  men's  bun- 
ness  is  at  an  end  the  moment  the  boat  touches  the  beach.  The  most 
laborious  of  their  tasks  occurs  perhaps  in  making  their  various  journeys, 
when  all  their  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  removed  at  once,  and  when 
each  iqdividual  must  undoubtedly  perform  a  full  share  ofthe  general  la- 
bour. The  women  are  however  good  walkers  and  not  easily  fatigued ; 
for  we  have  several  times  known  a  young  woman  of  two  and  twenty, 
with  a  child  in  her  hood,  walk  twelve  miles  to  the  ships  and  back  again 
the  same  day,  fbr  the  sake  of  a  little  bread-dust  and  a  tin  canister. 
When  stationary  in  the  winter,  they  have  really  almost  a  sinecure  of  it, 
sitting  quietly  in  their  huts,  and  having  little  or  no  employment  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  In  short,  there  are  few,  if  any  people,  in  this 
atato  of  society  among  whom  the  women  are  so  well  off.  They  always 
ait  upon  the  beds  with  their  legs  doubled  under  them  t>.and  are  uoeairy 
ni  the  posture  usual  with  us.  The  men  sometimes  sit  as  we  do,  but 
more  generally  with  their  legs  crossed  before  them. 

The  women  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  very  prolific.  Illumea 
ifndeed  had  borne  seven  children,  but  no  second  instance  of  an  equal 
numif^r  in  one  family  afterwards  came  to  our  knowledge ;  three  or 
four  is  about  the  usual  number.  They  are,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, in  the  habit  of  suckling  their  children  to  the  age  of  three  years  ; 
but  we  have  seen  a  child  of  five  occasionally  at  the  breast,  though  they 
are  dismissed  from  the  mother's  hood  at  about  the  former  age.  The 
time  of  weaning  them  mnst  of  course  in  some  instances  depend  on  the 
mother's  again  becoming  pregnant,  and  if  this  succeeds  quickly  it  must» 
as  Crantz  relates  of  the  Greenlanders  J,  go  hard  with  one  ofthe  infiint*. 
Nature,  however,  seems  to  be  kind  to  them  in  this  respect,  for  we  did 
•lot  witness  one  instance,  nor  hear  of  any,  in  which  a  woman  was  put  to 

•  r*rtirit;»;  T.  164,185:  t  Crj^ot^,  1. 149.  t  CnAiz,  t  1^ 
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this  incoDvenicDce  and  distress.  It  is  not  uncommoD  to  see  one  wo- 
man suckling  the  child  of  another,  while  the  latter  happens  ta  be  em- 
ploved  !D  her  other  dome^stic  occupations.  They  are  in  the  habit  also 
of  feeding  their  younger  children  from  their  own  mouths,  softening  the 
food  by  mastication,  .md  then  turning  their  heads  round  so  that  the  in- 
fviit  in  the  hood  may  put  its  lips  to  theirs.  The  chilHs  taken  from  wa- 
ter for  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  fathers  are  very  fond  of 
taking  their  children  on  their  knees  and  thus  feeding  them.  The  wo- 
men are  more  desirous  of  having  sons  than  daughters,  as  on  the  former 
mast  principally  depedd  their  support  in  old  age. 

Twelve  of  the  men  had  each  two  wives,  and  some  of  the  younger 
ones  had  also  two  betrothed  ;  two  instances  occurred  of  the  father  and 
son  being  married  to  sisters.  The  custom  of  betrothing  children  in 
their  infancy  is  commonly  practised  here,  in  which  respect  these  peo- 
ple differ  from  the  natives  of  Greenland,  where  it  is  comparatively 
rare*.'  A  daughter  of  Arnaneelia,  between- two  and  three  years  old, 
had  long  been  thus  contracted  to  Okotook*s  son,  a  hero  of  six  or^seven, . 
and  the  latter  used  to  run  about  the  hut  calling  his  intended  by  the  fa- 
miliar appellation  of  J^ddlle-H  (wife),  to  the  great  amuse'ment  of  the  pa- 
rents. When  a  man  has  two  wives  there  is  generally  a  difference  of 
five  or  six  years  in  their  ages.  The  senior  takes  her  station  next  the 
principal  fire,  which  comes  entirely  under  her  management ;  and  she 
is  certainly  considered  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  other,  though 
they  usually  live  together  in  the  utmost  harmony.  The  men  sometimes 
repudiate  their  wives  without  ceremony,  in  case  of  real  or  supposed 
bad  behaviour  as  in  Greenland!,  but  this  does  not  often  occur.  There 
was  a  considerable  disparity  of  age  between  many  of  the  men  and  their 
Wives,  the  husband  being  sometimes  the  oldest  by  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  this  also  when  he  had  never  married  any  former  wife.  We  knew 
no  instance  in  which  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  exceeded  two,  and 
indeed  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  never  ad- 
mitted among  them.  We  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  two  men  hav- 
ing exchanged  wives,  in  consequence  merely  of  one  of  the  latter  being 
pregnant  at  the  time  when  her  husband  was  about  to  undertake  a  long 
journey. 

The  authority  of  the  husband  seems  to  be  sufficiently  absolute,  de- 
pending nevertheless  in  great  measure  on  the  dispositions  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  lligliuk  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  formed 
to  manage  their  husbands  ;  and  we  one  day  saw  her  take  Okotook  to 
task  in  a  very  masterly  style,  for  having  bartered  away  a  good  jacket 
for  an  old  usoless  pistol,  without  powder  or  shot.  He  attempted  at  first 
to  bluster  in  his  turn,  and  with  most  women  would  probably  have  gain- 
ed his  point.  But  with  lligliuk  this  would  not  do ;  she  saw  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  his  bargain,  and  insisted  on  his  mmediately  cancelling  it, 
vrhich  was  accordingly  done  and  no  more  said  about  it.  In  general  in- 
deed the  husband  maintains  his  authority,  and  in  several  instances  of 
supposed  bad  behaviour  in  a  wife,  we  saw  obedience  enforced  in  a  pret- 
ty summary  manner.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  see  them  proceed 
to  this  extremity ;  and  the  utmost  extent  of  a  husband's  want  of  tender- 

*  Ibid.  I.  159,     '  t  Jbid.  160. 
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ness  towards  his  wife  coosists  in  geoeral  in  making  her  walk  or  lead 
the  dogs,  while  be  takes  his  own  seat  in  the  sledge  a^  rides  in  comfeit. 
Widows  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  so  well  off  as  those  whose  h«a* 
bands  are  liring,  and  this  difference  is  especialljr  ap|iarent  in  tbetr 
clothes  which  are  usually  very  dirty,  thin,  and  ragged  ;  when  indeed 
they  happoD  to  have  no  near  relatives,  their  fate  as  wc  hare  alreadj 
seen,  is  still  worse  than  this. 

I  fear  we  cannot  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  chastity  of  Ike 
women,  nor  of  the  delicacy  of  tbcir  husbands  in  that  respect.  A»  for 
the  latter,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  offer  their  wives  m  firee- 
ly  for  sale  as  a  knife  or  a  jacket.  Some  of  the  young  men  informed  os 
that,  when  two  of  them  were  absent  together  on  a  sealing  excnraiea, 
they  often  exchanged  wives  for  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  fnendly  coa* 
▼enience  ;  and  indeed,  without  mentioning  any  other  instances  of  this 
nature,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  in  no  country  is  prostitotioA  car- 
ried to  greater  lengths  than  amongst  these  people.  The  behavioor  of 
most  of  the  women,  when  their  husbands  were  absent  from  the  Ints^ 
plainly  evinced  their  indifference  towards  them,  and  their  otter  disre- 
gard of  connubial  fidelity.  The  departure  of  the  men  was  ososfiy  the 
signal  for  throwing  aside  restraint,  which  was  invariably  resumed  on 
their  return.  For  this  event  they  take  care  to  be  prepared  by  the  re* 
port  of  the  children,  one  of  whom  is  usually  posted  on  the  oatside  fer 
the  purpose  of  giving  due  notice. 

The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  was  frequently  displayed 
by  these  people,  not  only  in  the  mere  passive  indulgence,  wmd  abssi* 
nence  from  corporal  punishment,  for  which  Esquimaux  hare  bees  be- 
fore remarked,  but  by  a  thousand  playful  endearments  also,  mxh  as 
parents  and  nurses  practice  in  our  own  country.  Nothiag  indeed  can 
well  exceed  the  kindness  with  which  they  treat  their  children  ;  tad  tkiii 
trait  in  their  character  deserves  to  be  the  more  insisted  on,  becaose  it 
is  in  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable  one  which  they  possess.  It  oaast 
be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  gentleness  and  docility  of  the  children  are 
such  as  to  occasion  their  parents  little  trouble,  and  to  render  s^^veritj 
towards  them  quite  unnecessary.  Even  from  their  earliest  infsncy, 
they  possess  that  quiet  disposition,  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  en- 
common  evenness  of  temper,  for  which  in  more  mature  age  they  arc 
for  the  most  part  distmguished.  Disobedience  is  scarcely  ever  kooini. 
a  word  or  even  a  look  from  a  parent  is  enough  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  nn* 
gle  instance  of  that  frowardness  and  disposition  to  mischief,  which,  with 
our  youth,  so  oAen  requires  the  whole  attention  of  a  parent  to  walcb 
over  and  to  correct.  They  never  cry  from  trifling  accidents,  and  some- 
times not  even  from  very  severe  hurts,  at  which  an  English  child  wmWl 
sob  for  an  hour.  It  i?  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the  indifference  Wlt^. 
which,  even  as  tender  infants,  they  bear  the  numerous  blows  tbej  ac 
cidentally  receive,  when  carried  at  their  motliers'  backs. 

They  are  just  as  fond  of  play  as  any  other  young  people  and  of  the 
same  kind ;  only  that  while  an  English  child  draws  a  cart  of  wood,  aa 
Esquimaux  of  the  same  age  has  a  sledge  of  whalebone  :  and  ibr  the  sb- 
peri)  baby«hou#e  of  the  former,  the  latter  builds  a  miniature  hnt  c: 
snow,  and  begs  a  lighted  wick  from  her  mother*8  lamp  to  illuminate  tbe 
little  dwelling.    Their  parents  make  for  them,  as  dolls,  little  6gere9  cz 
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men  and  women,  habited  in  the  trae  Esqaimaux  costame,  as  trell  as 
«  variety  of  other  toys,  many  of  them  having  some  reference  to  their 
fntare  occupations  in  life,  such  asxanoes,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows* 
The  drom  or  tambonrine  mentioned  by  Crantz*  is  common  among  them, 
and  used  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  some  of  the  grown-up  peo- 
ple at  some  of  their  games.  They  sometimes  serrate  the  edges  of  two 
strips  of  whalebone  and  whirl  them  round  their  heads,  just  as  boys  do 
in  England  to  make  the  same  peculiar  huomiing  sound.  They  will  dis* 
pose  one  piece  of  wood  on  another,'  as  an  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  turns  it  round  like  the  arms  of  a  wind-mill ;  and  so  of  many 
other  toys  of  the  same  simple  kind.  These  are  the  distinct  property 
of  the  children,  who  will  sometimes  sell  them  while  their  parents  look 
on,  without  interfering  or  expecting  to  be  consulted. 

When  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  taken  by  their 
fathers  on  their  sealing  excursions,  where  they  begin  to  learn  their  fu« 
tore  business  ;  and  even  at  that  early  age,  they  are  occasionally  in« 
trusted  to  brio^  home  a  sledge  and  dogs  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles  over  the  ice.  At  the  age  of  eleven  we  see  a  boy  with  his  wa« 
ter-tight  boots  and  mockasins,  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  coil  of 
line  at  his  back,  accompanying  the  men  to  the  fishery,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  from  this  time  his  services  daily  increase  in  value  to 
the  whole  tribe.  On  our  6rst  intercourse  with  them  we  supposed, 
that  they  would  not  unwillingly  have  parted  with  their  children,  in 
consideration  of  some  valuable  present,  but  in  this  we  afterwards  found 
we  were  much  mistaken.  Happening  one  day  to  call  myself  Toolooak's 
attata  (father,)  and  pretend  that  he  was  to  remain  with  me  on  board  the 
ship,  I  received  from  the  old  man,  hi&  father,  no  other  answer  than 
what  seemed  very  strongly  and  even  satirically  implied,  by  his  takiog^ 
one  of  our  gentlemen  by  the  arm  and  calling  him  his  spn  ;  thus  intimating 
that  the  adoption  which  he  proposed  was  as  feasible  and  as  natural  a» 
my  own. 

The  custom  of  adoption  is  carried  to  very  great  lengths  among  these 
people,  and  served  to  explain  to  us  several  apparent  inconsistencies 
with  respect  to  their  relationships.  The  adoption  of  a  child  in  civiliz- 
ed  countries  has  usually  for  its  motive  either  a  tenderness  for  the  ob- 
ject itself,  or  some  affection  or  pity  for  its  deceased,  helpless,  or  un- 
known parents.  Among  the  Esquimaux,  however,  with  whom  the  two 
first  causes  would  prove  but  little  excitement,  and  the  last  can  have  no 
place,  the  custom  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 
thus  providing  for  a  man*s  own  subsistence  in  advanced  life  ;  and  it  is 
consequently  confined  almost  without  exception  to  the  adoption  ofsons^ 
who  can  alone  contribute  materially  to  the  support  of  an  aged  and  infirm 
parent.  When  a  man  adopts  the  son  of  another  as  his  own,  he  is  said 
to  '*  tego^**  or  take  him  ;  and  at  whatever  age  this  i^  done,  (though  it 
generally  happens  in  infancy,)  the  child  then  lives  wkh  his  new  parents, 
calls  ihem  father  and  uKHher,  is  sometimes  even  ignorant  of  any  such 
transfer  having  been  made,  especially  if  his  real  parents  should  be  dead ; 
aod  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  not  always  willing  to  acknowledge 
any  but  those  with  whom  he  lives.    Without  imputing  much  to  the  na- 

•Crantz,  1.176. 
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tural  affection  of  these  people  for  their  offspring,  which  like  their  other 
passions  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  its  strength,  there  would  seem* 
on  the  score  of  disinterestedness,  a  degree  of  consideration  in  a  man's 
thus  givine  his  son  to  another,  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
general  selfishness  of  the  Esquimaux  character ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  thai  the  expediency  of  this  measure  is  sometimes  suggested 
1^  a  deficiency  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  not  unfrequently  perhaps  by 
the  premature  death  of  the  real  parent.  The  agreement  seems  to  be 
always  made  between  the  fathers,  ftod  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
transfer  of  other  property,  except  that  none  can  equal  in  value  the  pro* 
|>erty  thus  disposed  of.  The  good  sense,  good  fortune^  or  extensive 
claims  of  some  individuals  were  particularly  apparent  in  this  way,  from 
\he  number  of  sons  they  had  adopted.  Toolemak,  deriving  perhaps 
some  advantage  from  his  qualifications  as  Angetkook,  had  taken  care  to 
negotiate  for  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  finest  male  children  of  the 
tribe  ;  a  provision  which  now  appeared  the  more  necessary  from  his 
having  lost  four  children  of  his  own,  besides  Noogloo,  who  was  one  of 
his  teg6*d  sons.  In  one  of  the  two  instances  that  came  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  adoption  of  a  female  child,  both  its  own  parents  were  still 
living,  nor  could  we  ascertain  the  motive  for  this  deviation  from  the 
more  general  custom. 

In  their  behaviour  to  old  people,  whose  age  or  infirmities  render  them 
useless  and  therefore  burdensome  to  the  community,  the  Esquimaux 
betray  a  degree  of  insensibility  bordering  on  inhumanity,  and  iQ-repay« 
ing  the  kindness  of  an  indulgent  parent.  The  old  man  Hikkeiera,  who 
was  very  ill  during  the  winter,  used  to  lie  day  afler  day  little  regard'- 
ed  by  his  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  other  relatives,  except  that  his 
wretched  state  constituted,  as  they  well  knew,  a  forcible  claim  upon  our 
charity ;  and  with  this  view,  it  was  sure  to  excite  a  whine  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  whenever  we  visited  or  spoke  of  him.  When,  how* 
ever,  a  journey  often  miles  was  to  be  performed  over  the  ice,  they  left 
him  to  find  his  way  with  a  stick  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  while  the 
young  and  robust  ones  were  many  of  them  drawn  on  sledges.  There 
is  indeed  no  doubt  that,  had  their  necessities  or  mode  of  life  required  a 
longer  journey  than  he  could  thus  have  accomplished,  they  would  hare 
pushed  on  like  the  Indians,  and  left  a  fellow-creature  to  pen'sh.  It  was 
certainly  considered  incumbent  on  his  son  to  support  him,  and  he  was 
&rtunate  in  that  son's  being  a  very  good  man  ;  but  a  few  more  such 
journeys  to  a  man  of  seventy  would  not  impose  this  incumbrance  upon 
him  much  longer,  lllumea,  the  mother  of  several  grown-up  children, 
lived  also  in  the  same  apartment  with  her  youngest  son,  and  in  the  same 
hut  With  her  other  relations.  She  did  not  however  interfere,  as  ie 
Greenland  *,  with  the  management  of  her  son's  domestic  concerns, 
though  his  wife  was  half  an  idiot.  She  was  always  badly  clothed,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  plenty  not  particularly  well  fed^  receiving  every 
thing  more  as  an  act  of  charity  than  otherwise  ;  and  she  will  probably 
be  less  and  less  attended  to,  in  proportion  as  she  stands  more  in  need 
of  assistance. 

The  different  families  appear  always  to  live  on  good  terms  with  each 
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Other,  though  each  presenres  its  own  habitation  and  property  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  as  any  housekeeper  in  England,  The  persons 
hring  under  one  roof,  vrho  are  generally  closely  related,  maintain  a  de- 
gree of  harmony  among  themselves  which  is  scarcely r ever  disturbed. 
The  more  turbulent  passions  which,  when  unres'tramed  by  religions 
principle  or  unchecked  by  the  dread  of  human  punishment,  usually 
create  ao  much  havoc  in  the  world,  seem  to  be  venr  seldom  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the^e  people,  which  renders  personal  violence  or  immo-  . 
derate  anger  extremely  rare  amongnhem ;  and  owe  may  sit  in  a  hut  for 
a  whole  day,  and  never  witness  an  angry  word  or  look  except  in  driv- 
ing out  the  dogs.  If  they  take  an  offence,  it  i<i  more  common  for  them 
to  shew  it  by  the  more  quiet  method  of  sulkiness,  and  this  they  now 
and  then  tried  as  a  matter  of  experiment- with  us.  Okotook,  who  was 
^  often  in  this  humour,  once  display  ed  it  to  some  of  our  gentlemen  in  big 
own  hut,  by  turning  his  back  and  frequently  repeating  the  expression 
*'  good-bye,"  as  a  broad  hint  to  them  to  go  away.  Toolooak  was  aldo 
a  kttle  given  to  this  mood,  but  never  retained  it  long,  and  there  was  no 
malice  mixed  with  his  displeasure.  One  evening  that  he  slept  on  board 
the  Fury,  he  either  offended  Mr.  Skeoch,  or  thou^  that  he  had  done 
so,  by  this  kind  of  humour  ;  at  all  events  they  parted  for  the  rrigbt  with- 
out any  formal  reconciliation.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Skeoch  was 
awakened  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  by  Toolooak's  entering  his  ca- 
bin and  taking  hold  of  bis  hand  to  shake  it,  by  way  of  making  up  the 
supposed  quarrel.  On  a  disposition  fhus  naturally  charitable,  what 
might  not  Christian  education  and  Chripti^n  principles  effect !  Where 
a  joke  is  evidently  intended,  I  never  knew  people  more  ready  to  join  in 
it  than  these  are.  If  rid  iculed  for  any  particularity  of  manner,  figure, 
,or  countenance,  they  are  sure  not  to  be  long  behind-hand  in  returning 
it,  and  that  very  often  with  interest.  If  we  were  the  aggressors  in  this 
way,  some  ironical  observation  respecting  the  Kabloonas  was  frequent- 
ly the  consequence  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  wit  as  well  as  irony  was  at 
times  mixed  with  their  raillery.  * 

In  point  of  intellect  as  well  as  disposition  great  variety  was  of  course 
perceptible  among  the  different  individuals^  of  this  tribe  ;  but  few  of 
them  were  wanting  in  that  respect.  Some  indeed  possessed  a  degree  of 
natural  quickness  and  intelligence  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  the  natives  of  any  country,  lligliuk,  though  one  of  the 
least  amiable,  was  particularly  thus  giAed.  When  she  really  wished  to 
develop  our  meaning,  she  would  desire  her  husband  and  all  the  rest  to 
hold  their  tongues,  and  would  generally  make  it  out  while  they  were 
puzzling  their  heads  to  no  purpose.  In  returning  her  answers  the  ve- 
ry expression  of  her  countenance,  though  one  of  the  plainest  among 
them,  was  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  conrey  her  meaning  ;  and  there 
was,  in  these  cases,  a  peculiar  decisive  energy  in  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing which  was  extremely  interesting.  This  woman  would  indeed  have 
easily  learned  any  thing  to  which  she  chose  to  direct  her  attention  ;  and 
had  her  lot  been  cast  in  a  civilized  country  instead  of  this  dreary  re- 
gion,  which  serves  alike  to  **  freeze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul"  and 
body,  she  would  probably  have  been  a  very  clever  person.  For  ^want 
of  a  sufficient  object,  however,  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  companions 
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ever  learned  a  dozen  ^rdg  of  EogUih,  except  cor  namep,  mtb  whkh 
it  was  their  interest  to  be  familiar,  and  which,  long  before  we  left  them 
any  child  could  repeat,  though  in  their  own  style  of  prenunciatioo. 

Besides  the  natural  authority  of  parents  and  husbands,  these  people 
appear  to  admit  no  kind  of  superiotity  among  one  another,  except  a 
certain  degree  of  superstitious  reverence  for  their  angeHotJuyWid  their 
tacitly  following  the  counsel  or  stei>s  of  the  roost  active  seal^atcher  on 
their  hunting  excursions:  The  word  nallegak^  used  in  Greenland  to 
'  express  <  master,"  and  *<  lord*'  ia  the  Esquimaux  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  not  acquainted  with.  One  of  the  young  ofen  aft 
Wintef  Island  appeared  to  be  considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
servant  to  Okotook,  living  with  the  latter  and  quietly  allowing  him  to 
take  pojuession  of  all  the  most  valuable  presents  which  he  received 
from  i]^s.  Being  a  sociable  people,  they  unite  in  considerable  numhers 
to  form  a  settlement  for  the  winter ;  but  on  the  return  of  spring  they 
figain  separate  into  several  parties,  each  appearing  to  choose  liis  own 
route  without  regard  to  that  of  the  rest*  but  all  making  then*  arrange- 
ments without  the  slightest  disagreement  or  difference  of  opinion  that 
we  could  ever  dis<;pver.  In  all  their  movements  they  seem  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  one  simultaneous  feeling  that  is  truly  admindole. 

Superior  as  our  arts,  contrivances,  and  materials  must-unquestion^^ 
have  appeared  to  them,  and  eager  as  they  were  to  profit  by  this  si^^ 
riority,  yet  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  they  certainly  l6oked  upon  us 
in  many  respects  with  profound  contempt ;  maintaining  that  idea  of  sel^ 
sufficiency  which  has  induced  them,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
nation,  to  call  themselves,  by  way  of  distinction  /nntlee,  or  mankind. 
One  day  for  instance,  in  securing  some  of  the  geer  of  a  sledge,  Okotook 
broke  a  part  of  it  composed  of  a  piece  of  our  white  line,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  he  muUered  in  solilo- 
quy the  word  <*  Kabloona !''  in  token  of  the  inferiority  of  our  materi* 
sds  to  his  own.  U  is  happy,  perhaps,  when  people  possessing  so  feia 
of  the  good*  things  of  this  lUb  can  be  thua  contented  with  the  little  allot* 
ted^  them. 

The  men  though  low  in  stature,  are  not  wanting  in  muscular  stre^;tli 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  or  in  activity  aad  hardiness.     They  are 

Sod  and  even  quick  walkers,  and  occasionally  bear  mnch  hoA¥hf 
igue,  wet,  and  cold,  without  appearing  to  suffer  by  it,  much  lesa  to 
complain  of  it.  Whatever  labour  they  have  gone  through  and  wi|Ji 
whatever  success  in  procuring  game,  no  individual  ever  seems  to  arro* 
gate  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  his  neighbour  lor 
the  general  good.  Nor  do  I  conceiy^e  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their 
personal  courage,  though  they  are  too  good-natured  often  to  excite 
others  to  put  that  Quality  to  the  test.  It  is  true  they  will  recoil  with 
horror  at  the  tale  of  an  Indian  massacre,  and  probably  cannot  conceive 
what  should  induce  one  set  of  men  deliberately  and  without  provoca- 
tion to  murder  another.  War  is  not  their  trade  ;  ferocity  foms  do 
part  of  the  disposition  of  the  Esquimaux.  Whatever  maaly  qualities 
they  possess  are  exercised  in  a  different  way,  and  pur  to  a  far  more 
worthy  purpose.  They  are  fishermen  and  not  warriors ;  but  I  eaaeoC 
call  that  man  a  coward  who,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  wiU  attack 
a  polar  bear  single-handed,  or  fearlessly  commit  himself  to  floating  i 
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aeA  of  ice  wbick  the  next  puff  of  wind  may  *4rifl  for  ever, from  the 
«bore» 

If  io  short  they  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  higher  virtaes,  iis  they 
are  called,  of  safage  life,  they  are  certainly  free  also  fVom  some  of  its 
blackest  vices ;  and  their  want  df  brilliant  qualities  is  fully  compen* 
sated  by  those  which,  while  they  dazzle  less,  do  more  service  to  so- 
ciety aiid  more  honour  to  human  nature.  If,  for  instance;  they  have 
not  the  magnanimity  which  would  enable  them  to  endure  with6tEit  a  t 
murmur  the  most  excruciating  torture,  neither  have  they  the  ferocious 
cruelty  that  incites  a  man  to  inflict  that  torture  on  a  helpless  fellow- 
creature*  If  their  gratitude  for  favours  be  not  lively  nor  lasting,  nei- 
ther is  their  resentment  of  injuries  implacable  nor  their  hatred  deadly^ 
I  do  not  say  there  are  not  exoeptions  to  this  rule,  though  we  harie 
never  witnessed  any,  but  itis  aAuredly  not  their  g;eneral  character. 

When  viewed  more  nearly  in  their  domestic  relations,  the  compari- 
son will  i  believe,  be  still  more  in  their  favour.  It  is  here  as  a  social 
being,  as  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  family,  promoting  within  his 
own  little  sphere  the  benefit  of  that  community  in  which  Providence 
has  cast  bis  lot,  that  the  moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to  ha 
sought ;  and  who  can  turn  without  horror  from  the  Esquimaux, 
peaceably  seated  after  a  day  of  honest  labour  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  their  snow-built  hut,  to  the  self-willed  and  vindictive  Indian, 
wantonly  plungmg  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  helpless  woman , 
1/vhom  nature  bi(b  him  cherish  and  protect ! 

Of  the  few  arts  possessed  by  this  simple  people  some  account  has 
idready  been  given  in  the  description  of  their  various  implements.  As 
mechanics  they  have  little  to  boast,  when  compared  with  other  savages 
lying  under  equal  dtsadvsoita^s  as  to  scantiness  of  tools  and  materials. 
As  carpenters  they  can  scarf  tivo  pieces  of  wood  together,  secure  them 
with  pins  of  whalebone  or  ivory,  fitfhion  the  timl>ers  of  a  canoe,  shoe  a 
paddle,  and  rivet  a  scrap  of  iron  into  a  spear  or  arrow  head.  Their 
principal  tool  is  the  knife  (panna,)  and  coi^dering  the  excellence  of  a 
grea(  number  which  they  possessed  previous  to  our  intercourse  with 
them,  the  work  they  do  is  remarkably  coarse  and  chimsy.  Their  rery 
manner  of  holding  and  handling  a  knife  is  the  most  awkward  that  can 
be  imagined.  For  the  purpose  of  boring  holes  they  hare  a  drill  and 
bow  so  exactly  like  our  own  that  they  need  no  further  description, 
except  that  the  end  of  the  drill-handle,  which  our  artists  place  against 
their  breasts,  is  rested  by  these  people  against  a  piece  of  wood  or  bone 
held  in  their  mouths,  and  having  a  oavity  fitted  to  receive  it.  With 
the  use  of  the  saw  they  were  well  acquainted,  but  had  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  their  possession  better  than  a  notched  piece  of  iron.  One  or 
two  small  Curopean  axes  were  lashed  to  handles  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion  to  ours,  that  is,  to  be  used  like  an  adze,  a  form  which,  according 
to  the  observation  of  a  traveller*  well  qualified  to  judge,  sarages  in 
general  prefer.  It  was  said  that  these  people  steamed  or  boiled  wood, 
in  order  to  bend  it  for  fashioning  the  timber^  of  their  canoes.  As 
fishermen  or  seamen  they  can  put  on  a  woolding  or  seizing  with  suffi- 
cient strength  and  seeority,  and  are  acquainted  with  tome  of  the  most 

•  Ledyard.    Proeeedingi  pf  ihe  Afncm  AstoHaHm,   Vol.  i.  p.  99* 
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«tmple  and  serviceabl^oots  in  use  among  as.  In  all  the  arts,  bow* 
ever,  practised  by  the  men  it  is  observable  that  the  ingenuity  lies  in 
the  principle,  not  in  the  execution.  The  ext)efience  of  ages  faa^  led 
them  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  methods,  but  their  practice  as  ban- 
dicrafts  has  gone  no  further  than  absolute  necessity  requires ;  they 
bestow  little  labour  upon  neatness  or  ornament. 

In  some  ol*  the  few  arts  practised  by  the  women  there  is  much  more 
dexterity  displayed,  particularly  in  that  important  branch  of  a  house- 
jwife's  business,  sewing,  which  even  with  their  own  clumsy  needles  of 
bone  they  perform  with  extraordinary  neatness.  They  bad  however 
several  steel  needles  of  a  three-cornered  shape,  which  they  kept  in  a. 
very  convenient  case,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  leather  passedljtfaroa^  a 
hollow  bone  and  having  its  ends  remaining  out,  so  that  the  needles 
which  are  stuck  into  it  may  be  draw^  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  These 
cases  were  sometimes  ornamented  by  "cutting ;  and  several  thimbles  of 
leather,  one  of  which  in  sewing  is  worn  on  the  first  finger,  are  usually  at- 
tached to  it,  together  with  a  bunch  of  narrow  spoons  and  other  small  arti- 
cles liable  to  be  lost.  The  thread  they  use*  is  the  sinew  of  the  rein-deer 
{tooktoo  emdloo,)  or,  when  they  cannot  procure  this,  the  swalloir-pipe 
of  the  mitiek.  This  may  be  split  into  threads  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  is  certainly  a  most  adndraMe 
material.  This,  together  with  aoy  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind, 
they  keep  in  little  bags,  which  are  sometimes  made  of  the  skin  of  birds* 
feet,  disposed  with  the  claws  doi^nwards  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful 
manner.  In  sewing,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  entered  and  drawn 
through  in  a  direction  towards  the  body,  and  not  from  it  or  towards 
one  side  as  with  our  sempstresses.  They  sew  the  deer-skins  with  a 
**  round  seam,"  and  the  water-tight  booiB  and  shoes  are  *'  stitched.'* — 
The  latter  is  performed  in  a«  very  adroit  ahd^fficacious  manner,  by  put- 
ting the  needle  only  half  through  the  substance  of  one  part  of  the  seal- 
skin, so  as  t(i  leave  no  hole  for  admittfng  the  water.  lucuttiogOQt 
the  clothes  the  women  uo  it  after  one  regular  and  uniform  patten, 
which  probably  descends  unaltered  from  generation  to  generation. — 
The  skin  of  the  deer's  head  is  always  made  to  form  the  apme  of 
the  hood,  while  that  of  the  neck  and  sboulders  comes  down  ^le 
back  •f  the  jacket ;  and  so  of  every  other  part  of  the  animal  whicb  is 
appropriated  to  its  particular  portion  of  the  dress.  To  sofien  the  seal- 
skins of  which  the  boots,  shoes,  and  mittens  are  made,  the  women  dk^w 

^  them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  and  the  young  girb  are  oftea  seen 
employed  in  thus  preparing  the  materials  for  their  mothers.  Tbe  co- 
vering of  the  canoes  is  a  part  of  the  women's  business,  in  which  good 

.  workmanship  is  especially  necessary  4o  render  the  whole  smooth  and 
« water-tight.  The  skins,  which  are  (hose  of  the  neitiek  only,  are  pre- 
pared by  scraping  off  the  hair  and  the.  fleshy  parts  with  an  ooloo^  tad 
Stretching  them  out  tight  on  a  frame,  ia  wbicii  state  they  are  left  over 
the  lamps  or  in  the  sun  for  several  days  to  dry  ;  and  after  this  they  are 
well  chewed  by  the  women  to  make  them  fit  for  working.  The  dress- 
ing of  leather  and  of  skins  in  the  hair,  is  an  art  which  the  women  bave 
brought  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  perfection.  They  perform  Ibis 
by  first  cleansing  the  skui  from  as  much  of  the  fat  and  fleshy  matter  as 
the  ooIqo  wiU  take  off,  and  then  mbbipg  it  bard  for  several  hooif  with 
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a.Uunt  scraper,  called  sidkoot^  so  as  nearly  toiiry  it.  It  is  then  put  in- 
to a  vessel  containing  urine  and  left  to  steep  a  couple  of  days,  after 
which  a  <lrying  completes  the  process.  Skins  dressed  in  the  hair  are 
however  not  always  thus  steeped  ;  the  women  instead  of  this,  chewing 
them  for  hours  together  tiH  they  are  quite  soft  and  clean.  Some  of  the 
leather  thus  dressed  looked  nearly  as  well  as  ours,  and  the  hair  was 
<as  firmly  fixed  to  the  pelt,  but  there  was  in  this  respect  a  very  great 
difference,  according  to  the  art  pr  attention  of  the  housewife.  Dyeing 
is  an  art  wholly  uaknowh  to  them.  The  women  are  very  expert  at 
platting,  which  is  usually  done  with  three  threads  of  sinew  ;  if  greater 
strength  is  required,  several  of  these  are  twisted  slackly  together  as  m 
the  bow-strings.  The  quickness  with  which  some  of.  the  women  plat 
is  really  surprising ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  so,  for  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  bows  alone  would  otherwise  occupy  half  the  year  in  com- 
pleting it. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  among  so  cheerful  a  people  as  the  Esqui- 
maux there  are  many  games  or  sports  practised  ;  indeed  it  was  rarely 
that  we  visited  their  habitations  without  seeing  some  engaged  in  them. 
One  of  these  our  gentlemen  saw  at  Winter  Island,  on  an  occasion  when 
most  of  the  men  were  absent  from  the  huts  on  a  sealing  excursion,  and 
in  this  Iligliuk  was  the  chief  performer.  Being  requested  to  amuse 
them  in  this  way,  she  suddenly  unbound  her  hair,  platted  it,  tied  both 
ends  together  to  keep  it  out  of  her  way,  and  then  stepping  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  bega*  to  make  the  most  hideous  faces  that  can  be 
conceived,  by  drawing  both  lips  into  her  mouth,  poking  forward  her 
chin,  squinting  frightfully,  occasionally  shutting  one  eye,  and  moving 
her  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  her  neck  had  been  dislocated.  This 
exhibition,  which  -they  call  dydkU-tdk-poke*^  and  which  fs  evidently 
considered  an  accomplishment  that  few  of  them  possess  in  perfection, 
distorts  every  feature  in  the  most' horrible  manner  imaginable,  and 
would,  I  think^  put  our  most  skilful  horse-collar  grinners  quite  out  of 
countenance. 

The  next  performance  condsts  in  looking  steadfastly  and  gravely  fer- 
ivttrd  and  repeating  the  words  tdbtik-  tubak,  kiibd'keiboJti^^ng-4i'nU't6'iik^ 
kfbangenutoeek,  SnidtdnM^  amatama,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
placed,  but  each  at  least  four  times,  and  alifays  by  a  peculiar  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  speaking  them  in  pairs  as  they  are  coupled  above. 
The  sound  is  made  to  proceed  from  the  throat  in  a  way  much  resem- 
bling ventriloquism,  to  whidi  art  it  is  indeed  an  approach.  After  th% 
last  mmatama  Iligliuk  always  pointed  with  her  finger  towards  her  body, 
-and  pronounced  the  word  angetkook^  steadily  retaining  her  gravity  for 
five  or  six  seconds,  and  then  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  all  the  rest.  The  women  sometimes  produce  a  much 
more  guttural  and  unnatural  sound,  repeating  principally  the  word 
ikkirgi'ikkeree  coupling  them  as  beibr^,  aqd  staring  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  their  eyes  appear  ready  to  burst  out  of  their  sockets  with 
the  exertion.  Two  or  more  of  them  will  sometimes  stand  up  face  to 
face,  and  with  great  quickness  and  regularity  respond  to  each  other, 
keeping  such  exact  time  that  the  sound  appears  to  come  from  one  throat 

*  Thift  name,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  gamee  I  am  now  descrifaiDg  is  given  in 
the  third  person  siogfular  of  the  verb  used  to  exprea  their  performance. 
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iostcad  of  several.  Ver>  few  of  the  females  are  possessed  of  this  accoiM- 
plisbmeot,  which  is  called  pitkoo-she-riik'pokt,  iiod  it  is  not  uneoihinon 
to  see  several  of  the  youBger  females  practisiog  it.  A  third  part  of  the 
game,  distinguished  by  the  word  keitik-poke,  coDsists  ooly  in  falliog  on 
each  knee  alternately,  a  piece  of  agility  which  they  perform  with  tole<* 
rable  quickness,  considering  the  bulky  and  aukiyard  nature  of  their 
dress. 

The  last  kind  of  individual  cuthibition  was  still  perfomed  bj  lligUuk» 
to  whom  in  this,  as  in  nhnost  every  thing  else,  the  other  women  tacitly 
i|cknowledged  their  inferiority,  by  quietly  giving  place  to  her  on  every 
occasion  She  now  once  more  came  forward,  and  letting  her  arms  hang 
down  loosely  and  bending  her  body  very  much  forward,  shook  herself 
with  eitreme  violence  as  if  her  whole  frame  had  been  strongly  con* 
Yulsed,  uttering  at  the  same  time,  in  a  wild  tone  of  voice,  some  of  tlie 
unnatural  sounds  before-mentioned. 

This  being  at  an  end,  a  new  exhibition  was  commenced  in  which  ten 
or  twelve  women  tAok  a  part,  and  which  our  gentlemen  compared  to 
blind  man's  buff.  A  cirde  being  formed,  and  a  boy  despatched  to  look 
out  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  liigliuk,  still  tl^e  ptrincipal  actress,  pieced 
herself  in  the  centre,  and  after  making  a  variety  of  guttural  noises  ibr 
about  half  a  minute,,  shut  her  eyes,  and  ran  about  till  she  had  taken  bold 
of  one  of  the  others,  whose  business  it  tlien  became  to  take  her  station 
in  the  centre,  so  that  almost  every  woman  in  her  turn  occupied  thii 
post,  and  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  either  by. distortion  c^  countenance 
or  other  gestures,  performed  her  part  in  the  game.  This  continued 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  and,  from  the  precaution  of  placing  a  look-- 
out  who  was  withdrawal  whep  it  was  over,  as  well  as  from  some  very 
et^ressive^tigns  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  usually  followed  by  certain  indecencies,  with  which 
their  hnsbands  are  not  to  be  acquainted.  Kaoongut  was  present  indeed 
on  this  occasion,  but  his  age  seemed  to  render  him  a  privil^^ed  per* 
son  ;  besides  which  his  own  wife  did  not  joiix  in  the  game. 

The  most  common  amusement  however,  and  to  which  their  hnsbands 
made  no  objection,  they  performed  at  Winter  Island  expressly  for  our 
gratification.  The  females,  being  collected  ^  the  number  <^  ten  or 
twelve,  stood  in  as  large  -n  circle  as  the  hut  would  admit,  with  OkoCook 
in  the  centre.  He  began  by  a  sort' of  half-howling,  half-singing  noise, 
which  appeared  as  if  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  women,  the 
latter  soon  commencing  the  Atnna  Aya  song  hereafter  described.  This 
they  continued  without  variety,  remaining  quite  still  while  Okotook 
walked  round  within  the  circle  ;  his  body  was  rather  bent  forward,  his 
eyes  sometimes  closed,  his  arms  constantly  moving  up  and  down,  and 
now  and  then  hoarsely  voriierating  a  word  or  two  as  if  to  increase  the 
animation  of'  the  singers,  who,  whenever  he  did  this,  quitted  the  chorat 
and  rose  into  the  words  of  jthe  song.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they 
all  left  off  at  once^  and  after  one  mi  outers  interval  commenced  a  seeeod 
act  precisely  similar  and  of  equal  duration,  Okotook  continuing  to  in« 
yoke  their  muse  as  before.  A  third  act^  i«hich  followed  this,  Taried 
only  in  his  frequently  towards  the  close  throwing  hif  feet  up  before  aod 
clapping  his  bands^ogether,  by  which  eiertion  he  was  thrown  into  a 
Tiolent  perspiration.    He  then  retired,  def iriog  a  young  man  ^wbo  as 
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we  were  idformed  was  the  only  individual  of  sereral  then  present  thus 
qualified)  to  take  his  place  in  the  centre  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
when  the  same  antics  as  before  were  again  ^ne  through.  After  this 
description  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be 
poorer  in  its  way  than  this  tedious  singing  recreation,  which,  as  well  as 
every  thing  iu  which  dancing  is  concerned,  they  express  by  the  word 
mdmek'poke.  They  seem,  however,  to  take  great  delight  in  it ;  and 
even  a  number  of  the  men  as  well  as  alKche  children  crept  into  the  hut 
by  degrees  to  peep  at  the  performance. 

The  Esquimaux  women  and  children  often  amuse  themselves  with  a 
game  not  unlike  oar  **  skip  rope."  This  is  performed  by  two  women 
holding  the  ends  of  a4ine  and  whirling  it  ret^larly  round  and  round, while 
a  third  jumps  over  It  in  the  middle  according  to  the  following  order. 
She  commences  by  jumping  twice  on  both  feet,  then  alternately  with 
the  right  and  left,  next  four  times  with  the  feet  shpped  one  behind  the 
other,  the  rope  passing  once  round  at  each  jump.  After  this  she  per- 
forms a  circle  on  the  ground,  jumping  about  half- a^^ozen  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  which  bringing  her  to  her  original  position,  the  sanie  thing 
is  repeated  as  often  as  it  can  be  done  without  entanghng  the  line.  One 
or  two  of  the  women  performed  this  with  considerable  agility  and  adroit- 
ness, considering  the  clumsiness  of  their  boots  and  jackets,  and  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  in  some  degree  on  the  qnali6catton.  A  second  kind 
of  this  game  consists  in  women  holding  a  long  rope  by  its  ends  and 
whii*ling  it  round  in  such  a  manner,  over  the  heads  of  two  others  stand* 
ing  close  together  near  the  middle  of  the  bight,  that  each  of  these  shall 
jump  over  it  alternately.  The  art  therefore,  which  is  indeed  consi- 
derable, depends  more  on  those  whirling  the  rope  than  on  the  jump- 
ers, who  are,  however,  obliged  to  keep  exact  time  in  order  fo  be  ready 
for  the  rope  passing  under  their  feet. 

The  whole  of  these  people,  but  especially  the  women,  are  fond  of 
music  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Some  of  them  might  be  said  to  be 
passionately  so,  removing  their  hair  from  off  their  ears  and  bending 
their  heads  forward  as  if  to  catch  the  sounds  more  distinctly,  whenever 
fve  amused  them  in  this  manner.  Their  own  music  is  entirely  vocal, 
unless  indeed  the  drum  or  tamboarine  before  mentioned  be  con.<«idered 
an  exception. 

The  voices  of  the  women  are  soft  and  feminine,  and  when  singing 
with  the  men  are  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  theirs.  They  have 
most  nf  them  so  far  good  ears,  that,  in  whatever  key  a  song  is  com- 
menced by  one  of  them,  the  rest  will  always  join  in  perfect  unison. 
After  singing  for  ten  minutes  the  key  had  usually  f  illen  a  full  semi-tone. 
Only  two  of  them,  of  .whom  Iligliuk  was  one,  could  catch  the  tune  as 
pitched  by  an  instrument ;  which  made  it  difficult  with  most  of  them 
to  complete  the  writing  of  the  notes,  for  if  they  once  left  off  they  were 
sure  to  re-commence  in  some  other  key,  though  a  flute  or  viorin  was 
playing  at  the  time. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  tfieir  songs  much  variety,  compass,  or  melody. 
In  the  following  specimens*  therefore' which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  1  wrote  down  from  their  singing,  I  cau  only  promise  that 
the  notes  are  correctly  gii^en,  and  that  1  have  done  my  best  to  pat 
them  into  the  time  in  which  they  aire  sung.     Unharmonious  as  they 
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win  appear  to  anifical  eare .  we  thooglit  tbem  pleaiiDg  wbeo  snog  in 
good  time  by  a  nomber  ofietode  Toices. 

The  firit  and  much  the  iDOiit*coiDmoD  of  these  k  that  io  which  the 
well  koowD  Greeolaod  cheras,  '*  Anma  aya"  comnieiicea  the  pefforv* 
aoce,  and  in  introdaced  between  each  Terse,  constitnting  abont  fire- 
sixths  of  the  whole  song.  When  the  words  of  the  song  are  introdnced, 
the  notes  rise  a  little  for  three  or  fonr  bars,  and  then  relapse  again  in* 
to  the  same  ham-dram  chorus  «s  before,  which  to  do  it  justice  is  well 
catcalated  to  set  the  children  to  sleep.  The  words  of  the  soi^  seem 
to  be  as  interminable  as  those  of  *'  Chevy  Chace  ;"  for  the  women  will 
go  on  singing  them  for  nearly  half  an  hoar,  and  then  leave  off  one  by 
one,  not  with  their  story  bdl  their  breath  ezhansted. 


p3  FFCrl  Fgf  I  f^W^W^^ 


Amna  Ajra^ya  Amna  ah  •  Ainna  Aya  Aya  Amna  ah,  ab  &C.&C. 


Son^ 


DO. 

They  have  a  second  song,  varying  from  the  preceding  one  very 
slightly  in  the  tune,  and  accompanied  by  the  same  chorus,  but  with  dif- 
ferent words. 

The  third  and  last  is  the  most  tuneful  of  any  of  their  songs.  The 
termination,  which  is  abrupt  and  fanciful,  is  usually  accompantod  by  a 
peculiar  motion  o^  the  head,  and  an  expression  of  archness  in  the  coun- 
tenance which  cannot  be  described  by  words. 


There  is  only  one  verse  to  this  song,  and  that!  from  its  comm^scing 
with  the  word  '*  pilletay,"  we  supposed  to  be  a  begging  one.  Of  the 
words  of  their  songs  in  general,  1  cannot,  from  my  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  pretend  to  speak  very  accurately.  From  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  words  '*  sledge,  canoe,  spear,"  and  oth- 
ers of  that  kind  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  it  is  probable  that 
their  own  exploits  by  sea  and  land  form  the  principal  subjects.  The 
last  song  is  not  so  oAen  sung  as  the  first,  which  these  cheerful  crea* 
tares  unconsciously  strike  up  cver^r  hour  in  the  day,  and  which  seeiM 
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to  beguile  die  time  both  to  themselves  and  their  children,  under  al« 
most  aoj  circamstances  in  which  thejr  can  be  placed.  The  men  seldom 
sing,  and  perhaps  cohwtiet  it  unmanly  ;  for  we  never  heard  them  but 
at  ourjccique^t,  and  even  then  they  soon  left  the  women  to  finish  the 
ditty,  ./jj^heir  province  rather  seems  to  be  to  invoke  the  muse  of  the 
women  at  th^  ^hnes.before  described. 

During  tl^  season  passed  at  Winter  Island,  which  appears  to  have 
been  alieafthy  one  to  the  Esquimaux,  we  had  little  opportunity  of  be- 
coming laicquainted  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Our 
subsequent^  intercourse  with  a  greater  number  of  these  people  at  Ig- 
loolik;.  having  unfortunately  afforded  more  frequent  and  fatal  instances 
of  sickness  among  them,  1  here  insert  Mr.  Edwards^s  remarks  on  this 
subject.  * 

»  .  •    . 

'*  Exempted  as  these. people  are.  from  a  host  of  diseases  usually 
ascribed  to  the  vitiated  hatrits  of  more -civilized  life,  as  well  as  from 
those  equally  niknerous'and  more  destrtfctive  ones  engendered  by  the 
pestilentid  e£9uvia  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  favoured 
climes,  the  diversity  6f  their  maladies  is,  as  might  a  priori  be  inferred » 
Tery  limited-  But,  unfortunately,  that  improvidence  which  is  so  re- 
markable in  their  kindred  tribes  is  also  with  them  proof  against  the 
repeated  lessons  of  bitter  experience  they  are  doomed  to  endure. 
Alternate  excesses  and  privations  mark  their  progress  through  life,  and 
consequent  misery  in  one  or  another  shape  is  an  active  agent  in  effect- 
ing as  much  mischief  amongst  them  as  the  diseases  above  alluded  to 
produce  in  other  countries.  The  mortality  arising  from  a  few  diseases 
and  wretchedness  combined  seeios  sufficifint  to  check  any  thing  like  a 
progressive  increase  of  their  numbers.  The*  great  proportion  of 
deaths  to  births  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  our  intercourse 
with  them  has  already  been  noticed. 

*^  It  is  doubtful  in  what  proportion  the  mortality  is  directly  occasioned 
by  disease.  Few  perhaps  die,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  natu- 
ral death.  A  married  person  of  either  sex  rarely  dies  without  leaving 
destitute  a  parent,  a  widow,  or  a  helpless  female  infant.  To  be  de- 
prived of  near  relations  is  to  be  deprived  of  every  thin^ ;  such  un- 
fortunates are  usually  abandoned  to  their  fate  and  too  generally  perish. 
A  widow  and  two  or  three  children  left  under  these  circumstances 
were  known  to  have  died  of  inanition,  from  the  neglect  and  apathy  oP 
their  neighbours,  who  jeered  at  the  commanders  of  our  ships  on  the 
failure  of  their  humane  endeavours  to  save  what  the  Esquimaux  con- 
sidered as  worthless. 

**  Our  first  communication  with  these  people  at  Winter  Island  gave 
us  a  more  favourable  impression  of  their  general  health  than  subse- 
quent experience  confirmed.  There  however  they  were  not  free  from 
sickness.  A  catarrhal  affection  in  the  month  of  February  became  ge- 
nerally prevalent,  from  which  they  readily  recovered  after  the  exciting 
causes,  intemperance  and  exposure  to  wet,  bad  ceased  to  operate.  A 
solitary  instance  of  pleurisy  also  occurred,  which  probably  might  have 
ended  fiitally  but  for  timely  assistance.    Our  intercourse  with  them  in 
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the  summer  was  more  interrttpted ;  but  at  oar  oecasioiial  maetaip 
they  were  obserred  to  be  eDJoyiog  excelleDt  healtb.  It  if  pprfmble 
that  their  certaio  supplies  of  food,  aod  the  nooiade  kind  of  life  tbegr 
lead  ID  its  pursuit  during  that  season,  are  favourable  to  healdi.  No- 
tritioD  goes  on  actively,  and  an  astonishing  increase  of  strength  sod 
fulness  is  acquired.  Active  diseases  might  now  be  looked  foi^  but  that 
^e  powers  of  nature  are  providentially  exerted  with  effect. 

'*  The  unlimited  use  of  stimulating  animal  food,  on  which  ^cy  are 
from  infancy  fed,  induces  at  an  early  age  a  highly  plethoric  state  ^tiw 
vascular  system.  The  weaker  over-distended  vessels  of  the  note 
quickly  yield  to  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  an-  adire  be* 
morrhage  relieves  the  subject.  As  the  same  causes  continue  to  be 
applied  in  excess  at  frecpient  intervals,  and  are  followed  by  sumto  ef- 
fects, a  kind  of  vicarious  hemorrhage' at  length  becomes  estabHdiedbj 
habit ;  superseding  the  intenrention  of  ^n,  and  having  no  small  share 
in  maintaiDing  a  balance  in  the  circulating- system.  The  pbenoenenon 
is  too  constant  to  have  escaped  the  oh«ervation  of  those  who  hare 
visited  the  different  Esquimaux  people  ;  a  party,  of  ib«n  ha^  iod^A 
rarely  been  seen  that  did  not  exhibit  two  or  three  instances  of  the 

About  the  month  of  September,  the  approach  of  winter  iodoeed  the 
Esquimaux  at  Ig^ooUk  to  abandon  their  tents,  and  to  retire  into  their 
more  establish^  village.  The  majority  were  here  crowded  lalo  heli 
of  a  permanent  construction,  the  materials  conqKwing  the  sides  being 
atones  aod  the  bones  of  whsdes,  and  the  roofi  being  forottd  of  tiam, 
turf,  and  snow ;  the  rest  of  the  people  here  lo^d  in  snow-bi^  Far 
a  while  they  continued  very  healthy ;  in  fact  as  long  as  the  tcflspece* 
ture  of  the  interior  did  not  exceed  the  freezing  point,  the  vapoois  ef 
the  atmosphere  congealed  upon  the  widls,  and  t^  air  reaaiBed  dry  ad 
tolerably  pure ;  besides,  their  hard-frozen  winter  stock  of  walros  did 
not  at  this  time  tempt  them  to  indulge  their  appetites  immoderately.  In 
January  the  temperature  suffered  an  unseasonable  rise,  some  soooess- 
ful  captures  of  walrus  also  took  place,  and  these  circumstapcei,  e9»^ 
bined  perhqra  with  some  superstitious  customs  of  which  we  were  j|po- 
rant,  seemed  the  s^al  for  giving  way  to  sensuality.  The  lamps  were 
accumulated  and  the  kettles  more  frequently  replenished,  sod  gluttoay 
in  its  most  disgusting  form  became  for  a  while  the  order  of  the  dij. 
'  The  Esquimaux  were  now  seen  wallowing  in  filtb,  while  some  mir^ 
•fitted  lay  stretched  upon  their  skins  enormously  distended,  aed  wilh 
^eir  friends  employed  in  rolling  them  about  to  assist  the  opriitians  ef 
oppressed  nature.  The  rooft  of  their  huts  were  no  loi^w  fflnegstfd^ 
but  dripping  with  wet  and  threatening  speedy  disaidotion.  The  air 
was  in  tiie  bone-huts  damp,  hot,  and  ^yond  soflErance  offeoiive  witii 
putrid  ^Khalations  firom  the  decomposing  relics  of  offids,  or  other  aei* 
mal  matter  penmtted  to  remain  from  year  to  year,  undisturbed  in  Uttmt 
horrible  sinks. 
<'  What  the  consequences  mi^t  have  been  had  this  state  of  . 

loi^  continued  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  fortunately  ler  

an  earlj  and  gradaal  dispersion  took  place,  so  that  l^  the  end  of  Isse- 
ary  few  indiTiduals  were  left  in  the  village.    Thereat  in  divided  1    ~ 
established  themselves  in  snow-huts  upon  the  sea-ice  9t  soom  i 
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from  the  hmd.  Before  tbb  change  had  been  completed  disorders  ef 
an  infiamaiatory  character  bad  ^ippeared.  A  few  went  away  sick,  some 
were  unable  to  remore,  and  others  taken  ill  upon  the  ice,  and  we  heard 
of  the  death  of  several  aboat  this  period. 

*'  The  cold  snow-huts  into  which  they  had  moved,  though  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  abandoned,  were  ili  suited  to  the  reception  of  peo* 
pie  already  sick  or  predisposed,  from  the  above-named  causes,  to  sick- 
ness ;  many  of  them  were  also  deficient  in  clothing  to  meet  the  rigorous 
weather  that  followed.  Nevertheless  aAer  this  violent  excitement  had 
passed  away  a  comparatively  good  condition  of  health  was  enjoyed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

*^  Th^r  distance  from  the  ships  at  once  precluded  any  effectual  as- 
sistance being  rendered  them  at  their  huts,  and  their  removal  on  board 
with  safeijh;  the  complaints  of  those  who  died  at  the  huts  therefore  did 
-not  come  under  observation.*    It  appears  however  to  have  been  acute 
'.  .;.lnflammatifn  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  very  rapid  in  its  career. 
•;     iil:t he  generality  the  disease  assumed  a  more  insidious  and  sub-acute  form, 
'\  4iQder  which  the  patient  lingered-for  a  while,  and  was  then  either  carried 
*:   off  by'-a  cfiarrhoea,  or  slowly  recovered,  by  tbe  powers  of  nature.  Three 
,^  «r  (our  individuals  who,  with  some  risk  and  trouble,  were  brought  to 
*•  tlie  ships,  we  were  providentially  instrumental  in  recovering  ;  but  two 
.:*\^oQver8  ahnost  hopeless  patients  were  so  far  exJiausted  before  their  ar- 
'•'iirski)  that  tbe  endeiivours  used  were  unsuccessful,  and  death  was  pro- 
-^'.^ImM^  hastened  hy  their  removal. 

.  V*^  Abftomioal  and  thoracic  inflammations  in  fact  seem  to  be  the  only  ac- 

•.'/  "tif^^^diaieases  they  have  to  encounter.    Where  a  spontaneous  recovery 

*'  diies  ddt  take  place  these  prove  &tal  in  a  short  time.  The  only  instance 

•Olunonj  them  of  chronic  sequels  to  those  complaints  occurred  in  an  old 

/  I^Q.  almost  in  dotage.  Whose  feeble  remains  of  life  were  wasting  away 

,  •  'iy  a^B  ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

.*•  %**;^  No  traces  of  the  ezanthematoos  disorders  met  our  observation. 
' . .  A  solitary  case  of  epilepsy  was  seen  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  who  even- 
'Itofdly  died.    Chronic  rheumatism  occurs,  but  it  is  rare  and  not  severe. 
'  .^.I'have  some  doubt  in  saying  that  scurvy  exists  among  them.    A  dis* 
.aeaie  however  having  a  close  affinity  to  it  was  witnessed,  but  as  in  the 
'jiotJfy  case  that  came  fairly  under  our  notice  it  was  complicated  wilh  the 
./avmptoms  of  a  previous  debilitating  disease,  the  diagnosis  was  difficult. 
uunng  the  patient^s  recovery  from  one  of  the  abdominal  attacks  above 
mentioned,  the  gums  were  observed  to  be  spongy,  separated  from  the 
teeth  and  reverted,  bleeding,  and  in  various  paru  presenting  the  livid 
appearance  of  scorbutic  gums.    At  the  same  period  arose  pains  of  an 
anomalous  description,  and  of  considerable  severity,  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  thorax.    These  gradually  yielded  as  he  recovered  strength, 
but  were  succeeded  by  oUier  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs.   The  citric  acid  was  given  to  him  freely 
from  the  beginning  until  it  interfered  with  his  appetite  and  bowels, 
when  it  was  omitted.    Topical  applications  were  at  the  same  time 
osed,  and  afterwards  continued.    Signs  of  amendment  appeared  before 
It  became  necessary  to  withhold  the  vegetable  acid,  and  it  was  not  re- 
curred  to  while  he  remained  on  board.    Urged  by  impatience  of  con- 
trol be  lefl  us  to  join  his  countryaea  beipre  he  I|id  well  regained  U« 
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iitrength,  but  we  saw  bim  on  bouvd  several  times  afterwards  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improYement,  and  though  yet  weak  free  from  scorba- 
tic  symptoms.  Another  instance  offered  in  a  woman,  whom  1  saw  bat 
once.  Her  gums  were  spongy  and  reverted,  but  not  discoloured,  ber 
countenance  sallow,  lips  pale,  and  she  suffered  under  general  debllitjf, 
without  local  pain  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs*  She  remained  in  this  slate 
for  a  long  time,  and  eventually  as  the  weather  improved  recovered  with- 
out assistance. 

**  That  affection  of  the  eyes,  known  by  the  name  of  snow-blindness, 
is  extremely  frequent  among  these  people.     With  them  it  scarcely 
ever  goes  beyond  painful  irritation,  whilst  among  strangers  inflamoiaCion 
is  sometimes  the  consequence.     I  have  not  seen  them  use  any  oth«r 
remedy  besides  the  exclusion  of  light ;  but,  as  a  preventive,  a  wooden 
eye-screen  is  worn,  very  simple  in  its  construction,  consisting  of  a  cur- 
ved piece  of  wood  six  or  sev^n  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  lines 
broad.  It  is  tied  over  the  eyes  like  a  pair  of  spectacles,  being  adapted 
to  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  hollowed  out  to  favour  the  motion  of  the 
eye«lids.    A  few  rays  of  light  only  are  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit . 
an  inch  long,  cut  opposite  to  each  eye.    This  contrivance  b  more  slo-    . 
pie  and  quite  as  efficient  as  the  more  heavy  one  possessed  by  some  who  ^ 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  wood  for  the  purpose.    This  is  ,' 
merely  the  former  instrument,  complicated  by  the  addition  of  a  horizon-  /.. 
tal  plate  projecting  three  or  four  inches  from  its  upper  rim  like  the*, 
peak  of  a  jockey's  cap^    In  Hudson's  Strait  the  latter  is  common,  an^ ... 
the  former  in  Greenland,  where  also  we  are  told  they  wear  with  ad- 
vantage the  simple  horizontal  peak  alone.  *  * 

*  There  are  upon  the  whole  no  people  more  destitute  of  curative  * 
means  than  these.   With  the  exception  of  the  hemotrhage  already  OKa-*.. 
tioned,  which  they  duly  appreciafte,  and  have  been  obMrved  to  excite 
artificially  to  cure  head-ach,  they  are  ignorant  of  any  rational  method  . 
of  procuring  relief.     It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  they  use  a  iinglct  •* 
herb  medicinally.    As  prophylactics  they  wear  amulets,  which  are 
iisually  the  teeth,  bones,  or  hair  of  some  animal,  the  more  rare  appar- 
ently the  more  valuable.     In  absolute  sickness  they  depend  entirely., 
upon  their  Angekoks,  who,  they  persuade  themselves,  have  inflneoce 
oyer  some  submarine  deities  who  govern  their  destiny.    The  mumme- 
ries of  these  impostors,  consisting  in  pretended  consultations  with  their 
oracles,  are  looked  upon  with  confidence,  and  their  mandates,  however 
absurd,  superstitiously  submitted  to.     These  are  constituted  of  on* 
meaning  ceremonies  and  prohibitions  generally  affecting  the  diet,  both 
■  in  kind  and  mode,  but  never  in  quantity.     Seal's  fiesh  is  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  one  disease,  that  of  the  walrus  in  the  other  ;  the  heart  is 
denied  to  some  and  the  liver  to  others.    A  poor  woman,  on  discovering 
that  the  meat  she  had  in  her  mouth  was  a  piece  of  fried  heart  instead 
of  the  liver,  appeared  horror«struck  ;  and  a  man  was  in  equal  tribula- 
tion at  having  eaten,  by  mistake,  a  piece  of  meat  cooked  in  his  wife's 
kettle. 

*'  Thb  charlatanerie,  although  we  may  ridicule  the  imposition,  is 
not,  however,  with  them,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  positive  evil.  In  the  total 
absence  of  the  medical  art,  it  proves  generally  innoxious  ;  while  in 
many  mstances  it  must  be  a  source  of  real  benefit  and  comfort,  by  buoy- 
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iDg  up  the  sick  spirit  with  coofident  hopes  of  recovery,  and  esventually 
enabling  the  vital  powers  to  rise  superior  to  the  n^alady,  when,  without 
such  support,  the  sufferer  might  have  sunk  under  its  weight.  It  was 
attempted  to  ascertain  whether  climate  effected  any  difference  in  animal 
heat  between  them  and  ourselves,  by  frequently  marking  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mouth ;  but  the  experiments  were  necessarily  made,  as  oc- 
casion offered,  under  such  various  states  of  vascular  excitement,  as  to 
afford  nothing  conclusive.  As  it  was,  their  temperature  varied  frelu 
9V  to  102%  4;oinciding  pretty  nearly  with  our  own  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    The  pulse  offered  nothing  singular. 

*^  I  may  here  remark  that  there  is  in  ftiany  individuals  a  peculiarity 
about  the  eye  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  deformity,  which  I  have 
u^t  noticed  elsewhere.  It  consists  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  being 
entirely  covered  by  a  duplication  of  the  adkjarent  loose  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids and  nose.  This  fold  is  lightly  stretched  over  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  forms  as  it  were  a  third  palpebra*of  a  crescentic  sl^e.  The 
aperture  is  in  consequence  rendered  somewhat  pyriform,  the  inner 
curvature  being  very  obtuse,  and  in  some  individuals  distorted  by  an  an- 
gle formed  where  the  fold  crosses  the  border  of  the  lower  palpebne. 
This  singularity  depends  upon  the  variable  form  of  the  orbit  during  im- 
.  mature  age,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  childhood,  less  so  towards  adult 
age,  and  then,  it  would  seem,  frequently  disappearing  altogether  ;  for 
the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  among  grow«*up  persons  bears  but  a 
small  comparison  with  that  observed  among  the  young. 

«<  Personal  deformity  from  mal  conformation  is  uncommon  ;  the  only 
instance  I  remember  being  that  of  a  young  woman,  whose  uttecance  was 

*  unintelligibly  nasal,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
'  palatine  bones  leavlig  a  gap  in  the  root  of  the  mouth.*' 

The  imperfect  arithmetic  of  these  people,  which  resolves  «very 

•  number  above  ten  into  one  compr<ibeosive  word,  prevented  our  ob- 
taining any  very  certain  information  respecting  the  population  of  this 
I'art  of  North  America  and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  principal  stations 
of-these  people,  not  visited  by  us,  are  Akkoolee^  Toonoonec'roochiuh^ 
Feeligf  and  Toonoonek^  of  whose  situation  1  have  already  spoken.    The 

-  first  of  these,  which  is  the  only  one  situated  on  the  continent,  lies  in 
an  mdentation  of  considerable  depth,  on  the  shores  of  the  -Polar  Sea, 
running  in  towards  Repulse  Bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  forming  with 
it  the  large  peninsula  situated  like  a  bastion  at  the  northeast  angle  of 
America,  which  I  have  named  Melviixe  Peninsula,  in  honour  of 
Viscount  Melville,  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.* 
From  what  we -know  of  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Esquimaux, 
which  incline  them  always  to  associate  in  considerable  numbers,  we 
cannot  well  assign  a  smaller  population  thap  fifty  spools  to  each  of  the 
four  principal  stations  above-mentioned  ;  and  including  these,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  several  minor  ones  that  were  occasionally  named  to  us, 

,  there  may  perhaps  be  three  or  four  hundred  people  belonging  to  this 
tribe,  with  whom  vre  have  never  had  communication;  In  all  their 
charts  of  this  neighbourhood  they  also  delineate  a  tract  of  land  to  the 
eastward,  and  somewhat  to  the  northward,  of  Igloolik,  where  they  say 
the  SeadlirmeoQ,  or  strangers,  live,  with  whom,  as  with  the  Esquimaux 
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Ir- 
of  Southampton  Island,  and  all  others  coming  nnder  the  same  lienomi- 
nation,  they  have  seldom  or  never  toy  intercourse,  either  of  a  frien^ 
or  m  hostile  nature.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  nitres  of  the 
inlet  called  the  River  Qiyde,  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  are 
a  fmrtofthe  people*thus  designated  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  fiv- 
merons  bays  and  inlets  on  that  extensive  and  productive  line  of  coast 
may  be  the  residence  of  great  numbers  of  Ehquimaux,  of  whom  these 
people  possess  no  accurate  information. 

Whatever  may  be  the  abundance  sometimes  enjoyed  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  whatever  the  maladies  occasioned  by  their  too  frequent  abase 
of  it,  it  is  certain  that  they  bcbasionally  suffer  very  severely  from  the 
opposite  extreme.  A  remarkably  intelligent  woman  informed  Captam 
Lyon,  that  two  years  ago  some  Es^quimaux"  arrived  at  Igioolik  from  ui 
place  near  JSdtoole^  bringing  ^  information  that,  during  a  vtrj.  grtevoos 
ikmine,  one  party  of  men  had,&llen  upon  another  and  killed  them  ;  vdA 
that  they  afterwards  subsisted  on  their  flesh,  vnhite  in  a  frozen  state, 
hut  never  cooked  or  even  thawed  it.  This  hon^ble  account  was  soon 
after  confirmed  by  Toolemak,  on  board  the  Fury  ;  and  though  he  was 
evidently  uneasy  at  our  having  h^ard  the  story,  and  conversed  updo  it 
with  reluctance,  yet  by  means  of  our  questions  he  was  brought  to  name, 
upon  his  ^ng^rs,  hve  ii^Jividuals  who  had  been  killed  on  this  occaaioD« 
Of  the  fact  therefore  there  jdpin  ^  no  doubt  ^  but  it  is  certain  also  tint 
nh  ourseWes  scarcely  regarded  it  with  greater  horror  than  those  wIm» 
related  it;  and  the  occurrence  may  be  considered  simitar  to  those  dread- 
ful instances  on  record,  even  among  civilized  nations,  of  men  devoer^ 
iag  one  another,  in  wrecks  or  boats,  when  rendered  desperate  by  tlie 
sufferings  of  actual  starvation.  . 

The  ceremony  of  crying,  which  has  ^before  beeir mentioned  as  prac- 
tised iiiVer  a  person's  death,  is  not  however  altogether  confined  to  those 
melancboly  occasions,  but  is  occasionally  adopted  in  cases  of  illness, 
and  that  of  no  very  dangerous  kind.  The  father  of  a  sick  person  en- 
ters the  apartment,  and  aAer  looking  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  without 
speaking,  announces  by  a  kind  of  low  sob  bis  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing ceremony.  At.  this  signal  every  other  individual  present  compos- 
es hib  features  for  crying,  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus  then  setting  op 
a  loud  and  pilous  howl,  which  lasts  about  a  mlbute,  is  joined  by  all*  V 
the  rekU  who  shed  abundant  tears  during  the  process.  So  decidedly  r 
is  this  a  matter  of  form,  unaccompanied  by  any  feeling  of  sorrow,  that  f 
those  who  are  not  relatives  shed  just  as  many  tears  as  those  that  are  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  in  the  instances  which  we  witnessed  there 
'was  no  real  occasion  for  crying  at  all.  It  must  therefore  be  cofisider* 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  ceremony  of  condolence,  which  it  would  be  dther 
indecorous  or  unlucky  to  omit. 

I  have  already  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  Narrative  given  seversi  in- 
stances of  the  little  care  these  people  ta»  in  the  interment  of  their  dead, 
especially  in  the  winter  season  ;  it  is  certain  however  that  this  arises  from 
some  superstitious  notion,  and  particularly  from  the  belief  that  any  heavy 
weight  upon  the  corpse  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  deceased 
in  a  future  state  of  existence;  for  even  in  the  summer,  when  it  wooU 
he  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a  body  from  the  depredations  of  wild  aai- 
«wl8,  the  mode  of  burial  ii  not  essentially  different.    The  csrpsw  of  a 
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diiU  obeetf  ed  by  Lieatenaot  Palmer,  he  describes  as  *^  being  laid  in  a 
regular  bQt  shrikw  grave,  with  its  head  to  the  north-east.  It  was  de^ 
eently  dressed  ID  a  good  deer-skin  jacket,  and  a  seal-skin  prepared 
without  the  hair  was  carefully  placed  as  a  cover  to  the  whole  fi^re, 
and  tucked  in^on  all  sides.  The  body  was  covered  with  fltit  pieces  of 
limestone,  which  however  were  so  light  that  a  fox  might  easily  have 
removed  them.  Near  the  grave  were  four  little  separate  piles  of  stones, 
not  more  than  a  foot  ii^  height,  in  one  of  which  we  noticed  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  and  a  black  silk  hankercbief,  in  the  second  a  pair  of  child's 
boots  and  mittens,  and  in  each  of  the  others  a  whalebone  pot.  The 
&ce  of  the  child  looked  unusually  clean  and  fresh,  and  a  few  days  only 
could  have  elapsed  since  its  decease.^' 

These'Csquimaux  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  the  existence  of 
One  Supreme  Being,  nor  indeed  can  they  be  said  to  entertain  any  no- 
tions  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  Religion. 
Their  superstitions^  which  are  numerous,  have  all  some  reference  to 
tfie  preteniatqral  agency  of  a  number  of  toomgdm^  or  spirits,  with 
whom,  on  certain  occasions,  the  Angetkooks  pretend  to  hold  mysterious 
intercourse,  and  who  in  various  and  distinct  ways  are  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  destinies  of  the  Gsquimaux.  On  particular  occasions  of 
sickness  or  want  of  Ibod  the  Angetkooks  contrive,  by  means  of  a  dark- 
ened hut,  a  peculiar  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  the  uttering  of  a  va- 
riety of  unintelligible  sounds,  to  persuade  their  countrymen  that  they 
are  descending  to  the  lower  regions  for  this  purpose,  where  they  force 
the  spirits  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  The  superstitious 
reverence  in  whidi  these  wizards  are  held,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  ingenuity  in  theirmode  of  performing  their  mummery , prevent  the  de- 
tection of  the  imposture,  andse9ure  implicit  confidence  in  these  absurd 
oracles.  My  friend  Captain  Lyon  having  particulariy  directed  his  at* 
tention  to  this  part  of  their  history  during  the  whole  of  our  intercourse 
with  these  people,  and  intending  to  publish  his  Journal  which  contains 
mnch  interesting  information  of  this  nature,  1  shall  not  here  enter  more 
at  large  on  the  subject.  Some  account  of  their  ideas  rei>pecting  deaths 
and  of  their  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  have  already  been  in* 
troduced  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages,  in  the  order  of  those  oc*  - 
currences  which  furnished  us  with  opportunities  of  obse^ing  them. 

The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  is  so  full  of  words,  and  so  varied  and 
peculiar  in  the  formation  of  its  sentences,  that  it  would  require  a  much 
longer  acquaintance  with  these  people,  as  well  as  far  greater  a^lity  than 
.mine,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  grammatical  constructions,  hi 
the  few  remarks  which  follow,  I  have  taken  as  my  guide  Crantz's  Ac- 
count of  the  bnguage  of  Greenland,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  re^ 
semblance  or  to  discover  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  fmr  as  our 
.knowledge  enables  us  to  ascertain.  They  are  in  fact,  however,  so  near- 
ly allied  to  each  other,  that  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise  to  observe  how 
slight  a  change  time  and  distance  have  bien  able  to  effect  in  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  the  habits,  of  this  widely -scattered  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  experienced  by  an  European  in  ac* 
<|otring  a  knowledge  of  this  language,  arises  from  the  constant  blend- 
ing  orthe  several  words  of  a  sentenc^into  one,  not  simply  bv  joining 
them  loosely  together,  but  by  a  regular  com|pnation  of  Uie  whole,  oc- 
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cording  to  fixed  yet  infinitely  Taried  roles.  Ofthis  pecnlkrity  Cr 
has  given  an  instance  or  two,  which,  thoogh  estreaie  cases,  serre  to 
shew  the  kind  of  difliculty  which  occnrs  in  dintingoishing  the  separate 
words  of  which  snch  a  sentence  is  compounded. 

Several  of  oar  letters,  taken  according  to  the  English  node  of  pro- 
nonci;ition,  are  not  in  use  among  these  people.  The  letter  c  osny  nC 
ail  times  be  very  well  represented  by  k  ;  and/,^,  9,  v,  x, ;  and  2  newer^ 
I  believe,  occur  at  all.  Of  about  eight  hundred  words  contaioed  10  tke 
annexed  Vocabulary,  I  caa  find  none  beginning  with  the  letters  K  d,  /r« 
I,  r,  or  «  t^  D  occurs  very  seldom  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  k  still 
more  rarelj ;  and  in  most  cases  these  letters  immediately  precede  the 
liquids  I  or  r.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  exception  to  cIm 
that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  three  of  the  words  used  in^tbe  gaoMs 
already  described,  where  the  b  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  if,  ia  tke 
formation  of  these  probably  onipeaning  words,  as  well  as  iol{  the  aede 
of  uttering  them,  something  out  of  the  common  way  had  been  iwtfdsJ 
by  the  inventor.  The  letter/ being  quite  onknewn  to  them,  the  6nl 
attempt  at  the  word  '«  fife"  produced  '<  pipe,''  and  it  'was  not  till  wAer 
moch  practice  that  they  could  pronounce  even  one  of  the  /*•  with  die- 
tinotoess. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  I  is  not  used  at  the  begpnniag  of  a  word : 
for  though  it  thus  occurs  in  the  conjunction  loo^  yet  as  this  is  iavahaUj 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  it  can  hardly  be  toaiiderad 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Esquimaux  had  great  difficulty  ia  pto- 
Bouncing  Captain  Lyon's  name,  which  it  was  more  convenieat  to  theai 
to  change  into  ^^ay<m.  The  letter  I  occurs  perhaps  more  fireqaeatf  j 
than  any  other  in  the  middle  of  Esquimaux  words.  The  letters  r  and  t 
are  never  pronounced  as  with  us.  but  in  a  thick  guttural  fmaaaer,  the 
former  approximating  to  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Scotch  cA,  (as  in  the  word  *'  loch.")  The  r  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
is  perhaps  the  least  adapted  of  any  to  their  organs  or  habits  of  speech, 
and  the  combination  of  letters  in  the  word  "  spring"  produced  from 
them  nothing  nearer  than  **  sh-pudding."  When  the  letter^  is  pre- 
ceded by  n,  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  anga  and  pingakmke^  the  ^ 
b  sounded  as  in  the  English  word  '*  hanger,"  and  not  as  in  '*  anger.** 

It  is  common  for  the  Eluquimaux  to  vary  the  pfonnociatioo  of  their 
words  at  difierent  times  without  altering  the  sense.  The  wooiea,  m 
particular,  seem  frequently  to  make  such  alterations  as  conduce  to  &e 
softness  of  the  words,  as.  for  instance,  by  dropping  the  harsh  tmd  k 
which  occurs  so  commonly,  as  Inmialoo  for  Innialook  ;  by  chai^i^  it 
into  a  vowel,  as  Ae-a-fto-a  for  ^^enkok€^  or  by  altering  Oo^e-ga  iato 
Oihing-a  or  Oo-ee-ma^  and  Hee-u-teega  into  Hee-wttng-a.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  Vocabulary. 

The  nouns  substantive  hare  three  numbers,  sii^lar,  drnd,  and  pla* 
ral.  The  dual  generally  terminates  with  a  Jr,  and  the  plural  with  a  r  ar 
an  ft;  to  these,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions  amoi^  the  fbllow- 
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lag  w<>rd«y  obtained  by  repeatedly  usid^  the  wo^da  Ati$n>9m^  (one), 
tnUdttn^  (two),  and  Oonookioot  (a  great  many)  respectively. 


Ete^ttbr. 

I>iml. 

Plar^    . 

Kexyak 

Kei-nia 

Keinian 

igloo 

1-look 

Igjoot 

Ang-oot 

Angootiit 

Angootit 

Pan-na 

Pan-nak            » 

Pan  nan 

iDimke 

In-nake 

•        Innueet 

Ka-bloo-na 

Kabloonak 

KablooDan 

'i'ook-tAO 

Took-took 

Tooktoot 

Oo-ming^-muk 

OoHiin^mak 

Oomiugoifci. 

Id  the  eonstmction  of  a  sentence  the  nominative  case  nsually  pre* 
cedes  tbe  verb,  except  it  be  a  personal  pronoun,  which  appears  always 
to  Mlow  the  rerb,  as  **  tamooa  ooanga'*  (I  cat),  and  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  is  so  connected  with  it  as  to  form  a  single  word.  The  ac- 
cusative case  often  precedes  the  verb,  as  ''  Omut  tamooa  ooaogj"  (I  am 
eating  heart).  The  adjectives  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are 
so  few  that  they  are  probably  in  this  language,  as  in  that  of  Greenland, 
of  rare  occurrence.  Articles*,  I  believe,  tbey  have  none.  The  per- 
eonal  pronouns  are  as  follow,  nor  could  we  di:«lingui8h  any  difiference  of 
pronunciation  between  these  and  the  possessive  pronouns.  The  lat- 
ter always  follow  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong. 


/,  Oo-ano^-a 
\  Ig-wect 
:-W€et 


You 


'   — — o 


He,  Oma 


]>,  Ulipsc* 
TVy,  Okkoa. 


The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  abounds  in  verbs,  there  being  adii-' 
ierent  one  for  each  of  several  expressions  which,  in  other  langi/pgc^:, 
are  either  comprehended  under  one  general  term,  or  require  a  number 
of  words  to  convey  the  meaning.  To  the  instance  quoted  by  Crantz 
(II.  218.)  of  those  used  to  express  what  we  call  *'  to  fi^h,"  1  may  adif 
two  others  ;  namely,  the  variety  of  words  they  use  for  throwing  a  spear, 
or  for  putting  on  their  clothes,  the  verb  being  formed  of  the  noun  de- 
noting the  particular  kind  of  spear  thrown,  or  the  article  of  dress  put 
on.  This  copiousness  renders  it  the  more  difficult  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  moods  and  tenses,  especially  when  the  words  of  a  sentence 
are  so  closely  blended  as  in  this  language.  The  following  are  the  six 
persons  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  '<  to  be  well.*' 


Nappa-wooiijg;-a 

Nappa-wootik 

^appa-woke 

Nappa-woot 

Nap|>B-weotit 

Nafpa-wo«k 


/am 

JU  it 

rVcart 
Ye  are 
They  ore 

ei 


ire^  or  in  hcalUu 
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'  The  ihird  penoD  tiiigiilar  i^nerallj  termioates  in  oke^  and  moai  of  tb^ 
Terbt  ID  the  V ocalmlary  are  inserted  in  this  person,  which  the  Elsqiii- 
■umx  more  commonly  gare  than  any  other.  There  appear  to  be,  ae 
in  Greenland,  two  imperative  moods,  one  expressing  a  desire  and  the 
other  a  summary  and  positive  command.  Thifl  last  ends  in  tV,  as 
Eiliarit  igloomoot"  (Go  away  to  the  hats),  and,  when  spoken  with  se- 
rioasoe^s  by  a  man  to  liis  wife  or  child,  ensures  immediate  attention. 

The  only  prepositions  that  1  have  noticed  (if  indeed  parts  of  speech 
can  be  so  called  which  aljvays  follow  the  noao)  are  three  ;  namely, 
mik  (at),  as  **  Igloomikpoke,"  he  is  at  the  huts  ;  tnee  (in,  upon,  or,  socne- 
times,  at),  as  *'  Oomia-mee,"  in  the  ship  ;  *'  Sikkoomee,"  upon  the 
ice  ;  **  Amitio*mee,''  at  Amitioke ;  and  moot  (to),  as  ^^  Ooagna-moot," 
to  the  westward*  These  are  always  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  noao, 
like  <fU€  in  Latin ;  and  so  is  the  conjunction  loo  (and),  being  pcoDOunced 
with  It,  as  if  one  word.  A  common  interjection,  expressing  surprise 
and  admiration,  is  Hei!  or  Hei-yd!  but  a  superlative  degree  of  asto»- 
ishment,  mixed  with  pleasure,  is  expressed  by  the  words  A'tunma- 

The  Esquimaux  make  mnch  use  of  winks  and  nods  in  conversing. 
The  former,  which  are  always  intended  to  convey  a  negative  meamng, 
are  frequently  the  only  reply  made  to  a  question,  which  a  bystander 
might  therefore  suppose  to  be  still  unanswered.  A  nod,  as  with  us, 
implies  the  affirmative.  A  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  of  this  langu^e 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  is  the  affirmation  of  a  question  put  in  the 
'  negative,  in  order  to  convey  a  negative  reply,  as  *'  Have  you  not  bee» 
out  fishing  to-day  ?**  to  which  if  anegntivA  answer  he  intended  the  per- 
*  son  says  **  Yes,"  or  returns  a  nod,  implying  **  I  have  not.*'  I  may  abo 
^mention  as  another  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  expressing  themselves, 
^  a  common  custom  of  speaking  of  a  third  person,  not  by  his  own  name 
but  as  **  the  father,  husband,  brother,  4*0.,  of  such  a  one,"  and  thir, 
even  when  the  individual  so  spoken  of  is  brother  to  the  person  spedc* 
itig.  Thus  Uigliuk  would  often  caU  her  brother  Toolooak  ^'  the  son  of 
Ka-oong-ut.**  In  mentioning  names  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  pronunciation  differing  from  the  correct  one,  and  which 
i(if  the  term  can  atnll  be  applied  to  an  unwritten  language,)  may  be  call- 
fd  colloquial:  this  consists  in  a  change  of  the  termination,  as/'  Toolooag- 
hioo"  for  Tooloonk,  **  Oongahighioo"  for  Oong-a-luk,  ^'C,  and  appean 
equivalent  to  the  familiar  diminutives  of  Christian  names  common  among 
US.  The  proper  names  in  common  use  among  these  people  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature,  and  have  no  reference 
to  the  qualities  of  the  possessor,  as  among  other  savages  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  names  are  common  to  both  sexes  ({«o  at  least 
we  found  them  in  various  instances)  and  are  usually  given  aAer  some 
of  the  relatives  of  the  parents,  but  only  on  one  occasion  that  we  knew 
of,  after  the  child's  own  parent.  That  they  consider  the  sun  as  femi* 
nine  and  the  moon  masculine  (as,  indeed,  do  the  Greenla^^ders,)  may 
be  implied  from  the  words  **  neiya"  and  **  anninga,"  by  which  those 
objects  are  respectively  called,  but  which  litendly  mean  "  sister"  and 
**  brother."    But  the  namt  of  •♦  Utkuk,"  by  which  the  moon  is  like- 
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Wise  distiDguished,  belonged  to  a  female  ia  Hhe  only  instance  we  knew 
of  its  being  in  use. 

These  Esquimaux  are  no  great  proficients  in  the  science  of  arithme- 
tic, their  numerals  extending  in  general  only  to  five,  and  then  commea* 
cing  again'  thus  : 

AttoW'seuk     .         .  .  One,    or  Six. 

Midleroke,  or  Ardlek  .  Two     „  Seven. 

Pingahuke      ,         .  .  Three  „  Eight. 

SUtamat         .    "    .  .  Four     „  Nine. 

Ted4ei'md     .         .  .  Five      „  Ten.' 

Six  and  seven  are  however  sometimes  expressed  by  Argwenrak  and 
Jtrgwenrak'tow-ay  respectively  ;  and  some  of  the  more  knowing  indi- 
▼i<£ials  go  so  far  as  ten,  thus  : 


Kittukm-moot        .     .  .     Eight. 
Mikkeelukka-moot  .     Nine. 

Eerkit'koke     .  .         »     Ten. 


But  with  these  last,,  which  have  an  evident  reference  to  the  fingers 
held  up  to  represent  them,  very  few  were  acquainted.  In  counting 
even  as  far  as  three  they  must  use  their  fingers  as  auxiliaries,  and  before 
they  arrive  at  seven  generally  make  some  mistake.  Beyond  nine  they 
hold  up  both  hands,  and  if  fifteen  or  twenty  be.  required  they  make  an- 
other person  do  the  same,  but  never  use  their  toes  in  this  way  as  in 
Greenland  *.  It  distresses  the  most  intelligent  person  among  them  to 
exceed  ten  in  numeration,  and  they  are  always  glad  to  get  off  by  calling 
it  oonooktooty  which  may  therefore  imply  any  number  from  a  dozen  to 
a  million.  For  this  reason  their  account  of  a  number  beyond  ten,  uU" 
less  it  be  of  men  or  dogs,  whose  names  they  remember,  and  which  may 
thus  be  set  down  as  they  repeat  them,  is  never  to  be  depended  on. 

They  reckon  their  days  by  **  sleeps"  {seenik)^  and  their  years  by  suip- 
mers  or  winters,  accordiqg  as  the  event  of  which  they  speak  occurred, 
about  either  of  those  seasons.  The  spring  they  call  open-rak^  but  like 
ourselves  cannot  very  exactly  define  the  limits  of  that  welcome  season. 
They  began  however  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  (o  talk  of  what 
had  happened  <*  in  the  winter/'  They  have  probably  some  corres*  , 
ponding  term  to  express  the  autumn,  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  it.  In  one  instance  1  heard  a  time  described  by  the  number 
of  moons  that  had  since  elapsed,  and  with  tolerable  precision  ;  but  this 
mode  of  computation  is  not  in  common  use,  and  was  only  resorted  to 
from  the  question  being  put  in  that  way.    We  were  not  aware  of  their 

#  *  Crontz,  II.  225. 
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nwkUif  u«c  of  any  other  epochs »  or  large  divisioDS  of  time,  with  one 
of  which,  however,  our  own  arrival  among  them  is  not  unlikely  to  far* 
nbh  them.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  deficiency  io  namentioo  that 
their  mode  of  eipressing  any  short  interval  of  time  beyond  a  single  day 
ia  citremely  dubious  and  indefinite.  For  instance  ikpokkee-anu  \a  used 
indifferently  to  express  yesterday,  and  several  days,  or  even  weeks 
ago,  and  al-ra-nee  any  past  period  beyond  a  single  year.  If  several 
years  bespoken  of  they  either  express  it  by  repeating'*  alraoee,  al- 
ranee,  alranee,"  or  more  simply  by  the  usual  resource  of  "  oonuok- 
toof  (a  great  many,)  and  always  seem  teased  and  perplexed  by  more 
minale  inquiry. 

In  eipressing  colours  the  same  kind  of  uncertainty  exists,  except 
with  red,  white,  black,  and  grey.  For  blue  and  yellow  the  terms  gjv- 
cn  by  different  persons,  or  by  the  same  person  at  different  times,  are 
seldom  twice  alike  ;  and  the  confession  of  •*  nelloo-ooanga"  (I  don't 
know)  generally  follows  a  closer  inquiry.  Dark  blue  they  at  once  call 
black,  and  light  blue  or  yellow,  white  ;  as  to  green  they  scarcely  erer 
prcteid  to  give  it  a  name,  which,  little  as  they  are  accustomed  to  see 
that  colour,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  language  of  these  people  comprise  all 
the  certain  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  on  this  subject, 
during  the  time  of  our  residence  with  them,  both  at  Winter-Island 
and  Igloolik.  I  shall  close  this  brief  sketch  by  the  annexed  Tocabu- 
lary  of  words  and  sentences*,  in  which  great  care  has  been  taken  not 
to  msert  any  of  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  That  considerable  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  this  respect  repeated  experience  has  taught  os,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  must  always  attend  a  first 
communication  with  any  people  whose  language  is  imperfectly  known, 
as  from  the  habit  which  the  Esquimaux  have  of  repeating,  any  word 
you  say,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  affirming  it,  whereas  their  intention 
perhaps  is  only  to  get  rid  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  very  common  also  for 
them  when  asked  what  a  thing  is,  to  give  the  name  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  or  of  the  animal  that  furnished  it,  instead  of  the 
name  of  the  article  in  its  present  state.  If  for  instance,  a  stranger 
should  show  a  pair  of  seal-skin  mittens,  and  desire  to  know  their  name, 
an  Esquimaux  would  in  all  probability  answer  ^*  neitiek,"  (seal,)  or 
*•  amia,'*  (skin,)  and  not  mention  '*  poo-a-look,'*  till  more  closely 
questioned. 

In  the  following  collection  of  words  the  mode  of  spelling  adopted 
has  been  such  as  to  render  the  pronunciation  intelligible  to  an  Eng- 
lish person,  by  attending  to  the  following  examples  of  particular  combi- 
nations  of  letters  :— 

'f*  la  aequiriQg  iofornmtion  of  this  nature,  at  the  time  of  oar  fint  eoiiiaittnleati«i 
with  th0  Esqoimaax,  we  were  much  iMtiited  by  a  lift  of  wordi  and  tentencM  in  tke 
Greenland  lang:uag:e,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  unsolicited  kindneif  of  the  Rev- 
erendC.  I.  Latrobe,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  deieryedly  esteemed  mtbe 
Christian  and  literary  world. 
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a  to  be  pronounced 

a  terminal    • 

e  or  e© 

ei 

oke 

oo    •        . 

as  in  father. 
.      China. 
.   impede,  feed 

eider,  eye. 
.  smoke, 
root. 

ow  or  ou 

uk        . 

uke 

ut    .           .         . 

cow,  foul, 
luck. 
•     duke, 
cut.  . 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  right 
syllable,  to  ensure  which  the  marks  used  in  Latin  prosody  have  been 
adopted;  namely -long,  and ^  short>  the  latter  being  usually  under* 
stood  where  no  mark  is  applied. 
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AIR>  or  weather.  AIM  iky, 

or  heaven 

In  the  opes  air 
Aftaid 

n      heU 
AlWe,heU 

Akroe,or  1^  one^  tetf 
And,  or  also 
Aadromeda  tetragooa 

(plant) 
Angfy,he  w 
Arm,  below  the  elbow 
*>    above  the  elbow 
Arrived,  or  come  he  is 
Arrow 


he  if 


Aiik,UttIe 
Aunt 

Anrora  Borealis 
Awaken,  he  does 
Awa  J,  or  fiu:  off 

Axe 

Back  of  a  man 

*>   ofawhaleorieal 

Baek-bone 

Bad,  it  is 

Bap,  or  pocket 

BaU,heis 

Band  Ibr  women's  hair 
Bark,  he  does 

Bear,  a 

T^ds  * 

Beard,  or  mnstachios 
Beat,  he  does 
Bend,  it  does 
Belly  of  a  man 

"   of  a  whale,  or  seal 
Berry,  a 

Bigwitbyoang,sheis 
Bird 
Birch 

BUe,hedoes 

Black,  or  dark-coloared,lt 


6««-la. 

8eeia"mce» 

Eerk-see. 

Eerk-see-wohe. 

Innuo-woke. 

Ke-s£€-roee. 

Loo 
CIkke-&tik,or 
{ Ik-see-«5-cit. 

Erk-sissee-yftk-poke 

Tei-yftk-a-nak. 

Akkei.fttkd3. 

Tikkeecpoke. 

Kikleoke. 

Mltkdd-sbft. 

Ak-paUi&rioo. 

Atti. 

Arksak. 

T66pftk.poke. 

Ow-ft-nee. 

Ow-ft-D£et-poke. 

Odles-mow. 

KfiSft-t^ekft. 
<  Arree-ang-a. 
I  Kool-IMDff-a. 

Keiroeg  166-a. 
f  lf&-nia.it-poke. 
{  M&-inft-ln<mttt. 

Ik-pSriak. 
f  Mit.kd-ee-seenok. 
I  Nuy&  rd&-t6-w6ke. 

To-gI««-ga. 

Killo-mo-ak-poke. 
C  Nenoook. 
I  Nannoke. 

Ha-nfiw-yak. 

06-roilkee. 

Tiglikp&kma. 

Niog.&d-oke. 
CN€iy«k.    » 
i  N«idiek 

Tesma. 

P&  ddn&  rSdtik. 

Singi^wdke. 

Tiug-in«e-ya. 

Oke-p««-yak. 
C  K&  d-IOke*poke. 
i  Mikkeek-poke. 
i  Ker-niuk-toke. 


Bleed,  it  does 

Blood 
Bk>w,h«does 

"    it  does  (as  a  whale) 
Blue,  it  is 
Boatswain  (bird) 

Boil,  it  does 

Bone 
Book 

Boot 

**    he  pots  on  his 

"    ankle  boots 
Bore,  or  drill,  be  does 
Bow,  ibrshootine- 

^    he  shoots  with  a 

**    for  drilling 
Bow-case 

Bowl  of  wood,  Uke  a  bot- 
cher's tray  poo-Atf-tnk. 
Boa                                     Ill««.w«-«k. 
Braces  for  chiUren's  clothes  HwM-t£-u-(&. 


<A-d6-BSk.poke. 
I  A-Mk-poke. 

AMnak. 

Su-blM-ftk-toke<pokt. 

P6d-«w«ke. 

K5w.lddk-poke. 

IiHdk-nak. 
C  Kal-ttk'poke. 
)  Ikkfr-alhk-poke. 

Hedwnik. 

Titterow-ynK. 
(Allek.tMga 
/Mitko-lM^. 
(  Kam€«-ga. 

Kti'tuHg-pakt. 

PlnnSe-rt-rft. 

Ikk65  tdk.puke. 

Pit-tM-kee. 

PittMk^&k-poke. 

KCi-wuot. 

PittC«k^£k-t&k. 


Bracelet 

Brains 

Brass 

Break 

Bread 
Bread-dnst 
Breast  of  a  woman 
Breast'booe 
Breeches 

"    he  pats  on  bis 
Brent-goose,  or  barnacle 
Bristles 

Brother 


Brown.  It  is 

Bnoy  (made  of  an  inflated 

seal-skin) 
Bum,  it  does 
Batton 
Butterfly,  a 

t 
Calcareous  spar 
Calm,  it  is. 
Canoe 


Seap-piing-a. 

Karrgtftk. 

Ka-k54)lek. 
(  Now-ik-poke. 
i  Ke^k-td-Ui-poke. 

8be^&.lak. 

K&-nlt)^o5t. 

OWfe^-nig. 

Toon£k-&-&. 
CKaklfie-«a. 
tKakleelu 

Kakieek  poke. 

Nar-gltUc 

Oumui. 
5  KattangOOtee  anSega 
{         (or  anninga.) 

Keiydke^^oke. 


How-wiit-tak. 
0-5-nftk-poke. 
Icbe-ree.yuk. 
Tftkk»llkki£4&. 

Okn^K-yuk. 

IUS«-ui>g-naJi-poke. 

Kd-ykk. 
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Canoe,  he  pwldlet  a  Eei*y&k-t«-poke 

Cats  or  hood  K£i.8eak. 

Curmvft  ikiB  itnp  worn  as  a  Od-yi-mSS-ga* 


Gheek 

Cb«v,hcdoes 

Chin 

Olay  stofo  ^     ^    ^ 

Clench  bisfist,  he  does 

Climb,  he  does 

Ctood 

Coal 

Ooia 

Oomb 

come  here 
>*    (oiore  comBuuMung) 
»   he  does 
"   down 

"   or  go  in  — ..^ — 

»    shall  If  Iniek-linfiif 

^   ottt,itdoe8(asanarrow)Kat-tlik-poke. 


COftlniak. 
\  ai-Iud-&  ga. 

Antr-M-li-woke. 

KablMga. 

Ow-we^-wiak. 

^Ker  k££t-poLe. 

M&-yA-&k-poke. 

Noo-wo6€i, 

Ilta  a^k. 

K€i-lee.    Kirrcc. 

K^ttarii. 

Kei-wn. 

Ka-nO&nM' 

Ittiek. 


Elbow 
Errabw 


Cn^jmrer,  or  Sorcerer 

Copper 

Cough,  be  doec 
Orane  (Inrd) 
Cry,  hedoes 

Capi  or  bowl  of  mnsk-az 
bom 

Cat,  be  does 

Oanoe.hedoet 
Park 

»     itis 
Dart  for  birds 
Daughter 
D«ad,belt 
Dirt 

Dirty,  be  Is 
'^Dive,  be  dees 


»    itdQes^asasvalinto 
a  bole 

Dog 

Drabaalpina  (plant)  . 
Dream,  he  does  , 
Dress  victoals,  be  does 
Dress  (wilhctalbeft)bedoes 

DriU,a 

»»   Iwwof 

"    he  does 
Drink,  he  does 
Drinlung-cttp 
Drop,  it  does,  as  water 
Drown,  he  does 
Dram,  or  tambourine 
Drunk,  be  is 

'^'^\}^^ 
Duck,  king 

Deck,  elder 

Dock,  long-tall^ 

Dust 


iAngSt  kfMk. 
Ann&c>l(0-&. 
AnntUfd. 
Ka.nad-yak. 
Ku-ftktd-noke. 
Taueci^  ftruok. 
K«;-ii-wuke. 
Kei  yu-uik. 

(S5w6-hk-poke. 

4  S6w&  rOke-poke. 
fPUIiak-t&ke-poke. 

Hom«k-poke. 

Tak. 

T&k-poke. 

KOO-gdd-J^. 

Pann€8ya*  Pannfifi. 

T6kd6-woke. 

Ippuk. 
JIlM^ftkpoke. 
I  Oo  in  ya. 

5  AU;i-moke. 
[  At-k&k-poke. 


Ear 

East 

"  to  the 
Eat,  be  dues 
Kgg 
Right 
Eighth 


Aglddki 
(Mlkkee. 
I  Kei-meg. 

Nap-pdo-yat. 

8een}k-t&6tndw5ke. 

Koo-ap-siuk'poke. 
5  An-nS  9k-poke. 
\  Rap^p««t-poke. 

Ik-k06-lak. 

Kfii-woot. 

Ik-kftd  tdk-pSke. 

Imraiek-raoke. 

Im-in65-chiuk. 

K&5tM-ftk-poke. 

IppK-woke. 

K£iiia.5w-tik. 

T6k6dTakpoke. 

F&n-nek-poke. 

lUl-tiek. 

Am-iuuw-llffuok. 

AI-dizgee-arioo> 

Oke^ike. 

5HMu.l€«^S. 
\  Hee  u-tlngo. 

Nee-yuk. 

NM  yuk-m£d. 

TamOu-a-woke. 

Manaig.  PI.  Mannlan. 
5  ring  &-hQke. 
\  Ki(-tuk-l««-rooot. 

rinw-ahuau 


Esquimanx  l""5^S.feL< 

-       (whenslruiser.)  gg^^J**^^ 

Ter-r#e-ya. 
KablMna. 
Kftb)d&>nftk-ta. 

El-M-g«- 
Ilt$«-a-pok«. 
Kei-ma-r6i-yak. 
Ka-bl&dt-kee. 


Kufopean  (fub  J 


Eye 

"  he  has  an  inflamed 
Eye-lash 
Eye-brow 


Face 

l^n,  it  does 

"    the  tide  does 
Far  off 

••bei* 
Fat,  be  b 
Father 

Father  (or  mother)  in-law 
Fawn,  a 


Female,  of  anj  anUnal 
Fern 
File,  a 
Fhnger,  a  * 

^   the  first 

**     middle 

"     third 

"     HmI» 
Fire 

Fish 

Fish-hook 
Five 

Flesh  of  ai^  anlpial 
Flipper  of  a  seal,  fore 
»  »        hiwi 

Foetus  of  a  aeal,  or  walras 

Foot  or  man,  or  other  ani- 
mal 

Foot-print 

Forebend 

Fork,  a  , 

Four 

Fox 

Fresh  (not  salt) 

Frost-bite 

Frost-bitten,  it  is 

Frozen,  it  is  (u  meat) 

Full,  h(^  is 

Chirters  for  boots 

Give 

Okives 

Go  away  (very  commanding) 

"     to  the  huts 
Go 

»    sbaUI? 
Gone  far  away,  he  is 

Good,  it  or  he  is 

Grandmother 

Grass 

Graze,  it  does  (as  a  deer). 

Great  many 

Gre<>a 
Grey 

Grow,  it  does  (as  a  plant) 
Growl  he  does 
OiiH,  glaucous 
"    ».|lvery 


(Ke-nftr-rt. 
^  Ke-niak. 
\  E-a-kS-poke. 
^  E  ik-khk-poke. 

Ting-Uig-A:^61». 

Ow-&-B^ 

Ow-h-nMl-pokB. 

Oo-iQ4kik-io&-wake. 

Attftta. 

8&kkee. 

Noke-wa. 
5  SbMlook.  Fluv  ShM- 
{     16dft. 

Amg-nft. 

Oo-M-beit. 

Arrecyak. 

Tlk-kieh> 

Tik-keC-^ik. 

KeiNkk-tfe-OBk. 

BllkkM4ie-rdk. 

Irkltkdi. 

Ikkooma* 
CEkkaiooh. 
)Ekkak>o. 

KiikllOkla. 

Ted-i«^m&. 

NeCrkee 

Tllli-rM^. 

8lkk«d-^ 

Ib-Kedw. 

Taksiok^ke. 

Ta-m&5^. 

ltUk<>ik. 

Itti-kQt-ka. 

Illigel. 

TM-ma. 

Kl-Aw-ga. 

K»|>-p06-k)Ot, 

6itt&iu&f. 

T«rree-&n£&-hridub 

T»iseuk. 

Kir-kee. 

Kir.k««t-poke. 

KirkMwdk«k 

Akeid-iOke-pokc 


NablML 

PlllMky. 

Ad»«idltt. 
d-liarU. 

EilJaritlglH>rooo& 

Ann<%.    Alter. 

Anneel-yftngv^ . 

Ow-dHUc.pofce. 
'  Manak-pokr. 

MiiniijK-mBt. 

In-rQ  tft. 

^£«i•«e  l£kpofc«. 

•»oMk.4oo€. 

Oopddk-pooc 

TMng-ook. 

Kel-erri. 

K6w-oke. 

Now-Wloke^^ 

Now-yfc 
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Erk»Uvan«i<irioo. 

*I».k6«uklL 

5  Na-ii  &k.|a. 
i  Nuyik-ka. 

Mitko. 
S  1-yOte-ki. 
I  Add£i-vut  kfc. 

Oo-kaTik. 

An-noo. 
COma. 
>  Oo-na. 
5  N«-&-kdke, 
i  Ne  &-kd-&. 

T5  ctaift-wSlt. 

Omut. 

Oko-«iM»-poke. 

Klni-mSe-ga. 
f  MSu«e. 
)  MSiya. 
A  M5wng-«. 

f  oaa. 

^    the  land  ST  N55ii-ft»«-6-woke, 

HiA,  U  Is  (applied  to  in    J  K-ng-Mt-poke 

JSSmate  ihS^s  only      {  Po5S.td6.wol^ 
inirb  (M  Ihe  son)  POwr-nJ. 

Hole,  a  P(K)-i06->. 

^    the  drculaf^  a  canoe  Pa-kiut 
C  Nfii-sewlf  • 
Hood  of  a  jadcet,  or  a  cap  ^  icel.kc-4-g». 

^    bepuuonhis  Nei-aeftk-poke. 

"    be  puis  off  Ms  Nei-te-atpoke. 

Hm»,  helioe«  ..  N*«««e-yU.paiie. 

Honi  of  reln-deer  Nkggi-d. 

Hot,  or  warm  ^^*?*®-    .. 

Houie-mate  lB»eHk-t«6g«. 

How?  Kanao? 

How  many?  5  kJp^SmbH? 

How  do  you  do  t  Kinn6  ik  pl«ee  i 


Gall,  Sabine 
(iumi  of  a  man 
Gan,a 

Hur,  Iromui 

»    of  fur 
Hand,  a 
Hare 
Harness  for  dogs 

He 

Head 

Hear,  he  does 

Ileaft 

Heavy,  Uis 

Heel 

Here 


Answer  always  made  to 
the  above  Qiteral  sense 


uncertain^ 
Unnimock  of  ice 

Hungry,  be  is* 
Husband 


Hut,  or  boose 

„    „    he  is  at  the 
Jacket,  upper 

Jacket,  under 

„    „   be  pots  on  his 
Ice 

^    upon  the 
IcelMfrg 
Indians 
Inlet,  a 
Instrument  of  bone  for  dis-  ,         . 

cov(>ring  seab  under  Ice  Keip-kOt-tuk. 
Instrument  used  by  women 

for  making  holes  Eell-tttt- 

Intestines  of  any  animal  i  inn|a>loo. ' 

Joint  of  ditto  w*K.-AA.aii 

Iron 

Iron-stone 

Ivory 

Just  now  (used  lor  past 
and  future,  also  lor 
"wik'O  Oo-ll-tia. 


CAtt««?a.  ^ 
{  Attft*  ej-gi: 

AuM-?*-^«*«* 

Sikkno^ 

SikkMraae. 

Picca-i65-yalu 

E«ri-kei-IM. 

Kkng-«k-kio. 


Nib-gd&-&ng-a. 
Sdw-lk. 
KaltSdg-nn)c. 
T5d-w&. 


Kidoey  Tik-to 

KUI,  he  doM  T5.kd6-p6k«,  ' 

Knee  8lt.k5-&. 
Knife,  an  Esqulmapx  man^s  (anni. 

„    other  PilUa-wow-yah. 

„    adasp  Ok6d-i&k<4oke. 

^   awomaii's  Od-loo.          • 

Knot,  a,  be  ties  *       Kei-lQk-poke. 

„    bounties  E-yft-nQg-poke. 

Know,  I  do  uol  I  NellS2^S^ofc-<L 

Lanip«f8tbiie  KSMieiddk. 

Lamp-trimmer  (fOQietimes 

of  asbestos)  !!»*•*«»• 

Larop-bUck  P&-dd. 

Land,  or  country  (also  a 

plant)  NMdI. 

Lampiimd  finch  K^miuk-Orioo  ] 

Laugh,  be  does  Iglftp6kew 

Lay  a  thing  down,  he  does  £-l£^wi. 
Hid  (meta^  Ak-kU-Jft  rook. 

Leather,  dressed  Kee-uk-tok. 

Lerof  a  man,  bdow  the 

knee  Kan-nft-ra. 

«   ,,         above  ditto 

or  thigh  K&ke-td-kak. 

ir  of  a  quadruped,  below 
'^    -  N»-yo3ng-». 

AtOke-poke. 
Shtg-loo. 

8bag-loo.lk-pMtlk. 
AUMk-toke. 
AllM-pa. 
Kft-ii-yow-tlt. 
Tee^dW'yat. 
Oka-yute. 
ia.d*m6-woke. 
Ka-o-m&k-poke. 
Okit-tQ-nak. 
Kadloorae-IkkSdma. 
Akk«ia.gftft. 


'^"I 


_Bknee 
Lend,  he  <loes 
Lie 

„   yon  tell  a 
Lidc,  he  does 
Lick  it  (imper.) 

Lichen,  of  three  kinds 


Kftnn5-Ing-lia-g0Ot. 
M>i-n«e-ila. 
NeS-lik-poke. 
KA  lek-poke. 
Oo-M-ga. 
'0o4ng-a. 
Oo^ed-ma. 
Igloo. 
Igloo-mlk-poko. 


Light  (not  dark)  it  is 

Light  (not  heavy)  ii  is 

Lightning 

Lights  of  an  animal  - — -     =^ 

Like  lhis,orin  this  manner  ns;;^^. 

^    it  is  Immun-ltileke. 

Lime-stone  Krftote-lfing  0^L 

Line  of  thong  {iklunik; 

Lime  platted,  of  sinew  *-•»— 
Lip,  upper 


PeUer&. 
KftkkU-w«-<HS>* 


Listen,  he  does 
Little 

„    hemiHf     . 
Liver  of  an  animal 
Long  Umeago 
Look,  be  does 
Looking-glass 
Loose 

Make  faces,  he  does 
Male  of  any  animal 
Mark,  a 

Marmot,  a 

Bftirrow 
Mnrrow-spoon 
Melt,  it  does 
Mica 
Milk 
Mitten 
,«he 


c  Ka.kld&>ga. 
JKa-kldd«e. 

NS-IOk^ke. 

Mlkkeeu 

MikkfiM^ke. 

Tlng-64u 

Al-ri-nee. 

K6i-aiok<4ioke. 

Tak4i&k.toot, 


Moonjthc 


Is  full 

is  in  her  quarter 


Ikko-yOk-poke. 

Ang-oot. 

In-nik. 
flkkiek. 
\  Slk-sik. 
^Pittck. 

Patt«k.n«&k. 

K5d6siak-poke 

Kei-bliii-ke4L 

Im-mook. 

PM-MMk. 

An-idngi. 

TU-knk. 

Nik-k5kfrH9oke. 

1L&&d4?-r5ke-poke. 

K0W-mal.4JUi-pok<k 
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Monitor 

Mom 

BibUitr 


by  iDftntB) 


Mouth 
Musk-ox 

Mail  of  ftoger,  or  toe 
N«n  of  Ivoiy,  for  stopping 
tht  wounds  in  seals,  &c 


t)ft-blak. 
M&D-nek. 
A-mi-ma. 


Name 


wlut  toToorf 


**    wlrntis 
Narwhal 
Neck,  or  Throat 


Needle>ease 
Nephew,  or  Mieee 
Nest,abird^ 
Net  over  the  lamp 
Night 

Nine 

No 

Negative  used  with  verba. 

No  more 


King-oak. 
Ow-In-yuk« 
Kan-aW-nk 
OSmingmok. 

Kookee. 

Too-pMta. 

Atka.    Dual,Attik. 

KM-wit? 

Kee-wow>Ba. 

Keina-lMsu 

Toke-i05.ga. 

Mitkote. 

Alterftk 

Oyu  5g&. 

Oo-l>100*it. 

Innei&t 

Oo-ndtt-ftk. 

SUtft-m&L 

MlkkM-iak-k&>inMt. 

Nik-ka. 

Ilia. 
\  Tug- 


aain,kdoet 

Raven 

Raw  (as  meal) 

Red,  It  is 

Rib,  small 

Rib,kurge 

Right,  that  it 

Ring,  Hmt  the  finger 

Rfaig,  it  does  (as  metal) 

Riw,itdoe8(a8thetkIe) 

River,  (tf  Stream 

Roll,  it  doaa 

Rough,  it  is 

Round,  it  Is 

Rub,  he  does 

B.uff  for  ibe  neck 

Run,  h9does 

Run,  it  does  (water) 

»        "      fast 

"       "      slowly 
Rust,  it  does 

Salt,  or  Salt-water,  also  the 


Tfif-wah. 

Poong&k.poke. 

Ang-«k.poke. 

Kan-nOng-nak 

Kan-nOng-ni^-rolg 


Oil,  or  blubber 

Old,  he  U 

One 

Open  the  door,  he  does 

Ornamental  band  for  the 
head  of  Esouiroaux  men 

Oraament  of  brass  or  cop- 
ner,  worn  on  the  fore- 
neaiiby  Esquimaux  wo- 
men 

Overset,  it  does 

Owl 

Paddle,  a 
"   a  cAnoe,  he  does 

Pimple 

Pin,  a 

Plant.a 

Flat,  I  do 

Plover,  ffOlden 

Pluck  on*,  he  does 

Plug,  cork,  or  stopper  (also 
used  for  islands  lying  in 
the  middle  of  channels) 

Plug,  or  Stop  up,  he  does 

Pocket,  or  Bag 

^PI7  (Popotier  iVudiomite) 

Pot  for  cwdog 

Pot-stene 

PnU,hadoe» 

"   one^  hair,  lie  doet 
Podhhedoei 
^rdtcs,  ^iron 


o-ka<&. 

It-tMt-koo-&k-p6ke 

At-tOw*eeuk. 

Mak-pek.pok% 

Mttk.ke«d-ya-tik. 


K5w>woot. 

Ktng-n5&*woke. 

Ook-p«e.guak. 

Pa-M-tik. 

Kei-y&k.td-p6ke. 

Kang-Tiog-m&nff-a 

Too-poo-tow-yak. 

Noona. 

PeUSny-OOnga. 

TO&dieS-arioa 

E-re-tak-poke. 


Kb«mlg. 

Khemlg^Mu 

Ikpfiriuk. 

O-suke. 

05t-k66-f»k. 

Oot-koo^ek-seak. 
5  Nu-bQke-poke. 
(  NM-kli-poke. 

Nu-y&k-td-poke 
)  Ne^^pkk-poke. 
\  A-jOw-Ak-pok«. 
Inneuk 


&fak-kfiftk-poke. 
T56-I664k. 
MIk-k«-«li. 
A-ad.p<I^B6k-poke. 


Nod,  he  does 

North 

'*  to  the  „ 

«  the  wind  blows  from  the  Kan  nang-nik-poke 

North-east  Akkood-lMoa-iwddk 

^  €  KCi-nak. 

Nostril  Pkng-a. 

Now  Mftng«. 


?a-tit-kA4. 
MlSoak 
(Ti-mOn-ai. 


IkkAt-l 

5  Ha&-oak-i)i-toek- 
\     poke. 

Oo4ing.^id-oke^ 

Koo. 

Aksen-k&.g-woke. 

MannMlhtt. 

Ang-mfc-MMb-poke. 

AI-nkMikk.iioka. 

Nak-seelnia. 

Akpa-yOke-poke. 

Koo-bOk-poke. 

Sakft-woka 

Su-kelt-pokOk 

OkfiOk-pok*. 


Se| 
Sand  * 
Sand-piper  , 

»»         Swiss 
Saw,  a 

"   he  does 
Saxifraea  OppostUfoUa 

(plani) 

Scissars,  a  pair  of  

Scraper,  for  deaniag  AIos  Seftk-koot. 
Scratch,  he  does  Koo-n^k-poke. 

Seal,  large  (Phoca  ttarliata)  Ogoke. 

«     --"(   ".  WIsplda)    -■^• 


Tftrr«dke. 

Seflkat. 

Slggee.&ree&rioo 

Tdbie§.4krioo. 

KIMoc 

Oo4Ob>&k.puk0. 

Kakeed-lftng^rat. 
Kiblee-dw^ 


»    middle^ized 
^    young  of  di» 

Sealing  excursion,  he  is 
gone  on 

Seal-hole 

Seven 

Sew,  she  does 

Shade  for  the  eyes 
Shave,  he  does 
Shell  of  a  snail 


Neiiiak. 

KalrbUk. 

IbliSow. 
5  Neiii^k-poke. 
I  Mk-dte-poke. 

Agloo. 
C  Argw«nrak-t&wa. 
<  Madleroke. 
(Tikkeenoot 
CMIk-siek-poke. 
i  M«rk.«iek4oke. 

Ittee-ytaa. 

Oo.mi-kk-noke. 

SeD.t£H<«6k. 


Shine,  It  does  (as  the  moon)  Kow-mal<4tlk-poke. 

Ship,  or  Boat  " 

**    at,  or  on  board  the 
Shoe 


Shoulder 

Shrimp 

Shut  the  door,  be  does 

Sick,  be  is 

Slgb,be  does 

lilv 


Oomlak. 

OdmiftmM. 

lUM-ge-gk. 
5Too-e«-ffB. 
\  Ne-Ki-b76.ft. 

PiUn«-M-)». 

Slkkl^wbke. 

AnBC«-^-pdkd. 

Annek-sekk-poke. 

Im^root 

E-wtl-loo. 

UigU-poot 

Kattang-OolN  Ntfta. 

Ok66-^rrk. 

Argwenrak. 

Imniek-pofce. 


Quartz,  or  aoy  stone  like  it  Too460-y«k 


Silver,  or  Tin 
Sinew 
Sit  down 
Sister 

'»    in-law 
8i& 
Sing,  he  does 

Skin 

^    ofwalmi 

"   ofoguke 

''    of  whale 
8ki»>vessel,  placed  under  • 

lamp  Ar-nftgwf«i-(i, 

Skin-vessels,  small  backet- C  Kei-nte-rak. 

shaped  tK*tt-(^ 

Skins  of  deer,  made  into  a    _     _ 

blanket  lei^. 


{A»?C. 


I  Amia. 
Kt-dw. 
K«i.eeek. 
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Skip  a  rope,  lie  do«t 
Sky 

Pledge,  a 

^    be  draws  a 
Sleep,  be  due* 
Slide  down,  it  does 
Sling  for  stones 
Small 

Smell,  be  does 

Smoke.    Also  Fog. 

**    it  does 
Smooth 
Snare  ibr  birds 
Sneeze,  yon  do 
Snore,  be  does 
'  Snow 

»    it  does 
Snow-drifl 

"    there  is  some 
Snow-eoose 
Snow-bunting 

Son 

"   she  bears  a 
Sore,  it  is 
Sorrel 
Soup 
Soutb 

"    to  the 
Soutb-we^t 
Spade  for  snow 
Spear  fisr  small  seal 
large  seal 


S  Kftll^wOk-lftk-toke 
i  Arnow-yak-!oke» 
^Keilak.. 

<see.u. 

KamMtik. 

Kam«ok-see.€rr&-poke 

6§€nik-poke.      , 

Slttdo^oke, 

Iilew.  - 

Mikkee 
<  Neiwokc. 
{  Nei-wa. 

Isslek. 
5  issiek-noke. 
{  Pe-u-dke-poke. 

Mann(Sra. 

N«g-yak. 

Tkgeo-poolik. 

Kam68-€-wdke. 

Appoo 

Kap-ne-Ok-poke. 

Ma««-rW-ik. 

Nattee-roo-lk-poke. 

Ktng-ook. 

K5p&ind4icca-fi. 
r  Eer-ning-a., 
\  Eer-nSe-ra. 

l:emee-w6ke.  " 
C  A-ang-muL 
>  A-a-poke. 

Kong-6-!ek. 

K&yo. 

Ping-Ong-nak. 

Ping-unp-ni-m8e. 

Oo-&giWlrit. 

Poo-allc-ray. 

05-nak. 

Akl»-ik,or|AklMga. 


"       deer 
"       salmon 

Spit,  he  does 

Spittfe 

Spoon 

Spirit 

Spring 
Square,  it  Is 
Squint,  be  does 
Stab,  be  does 
Star 

SUr-fish 

Sund  np 
Steal,  he  does 
Stone 


largeseal  AKiee-a»,' 

wafrus  and  whale  Kati«Iik. 


Ippoo. 

Eftkk«e-wSI. 

Kei-sr^k-poke. 

I«Sd-&-g9L. 
r  Ilia-oot. 
]  Alloo.  * 
rTfidmgow. 
}  Toomg-)i. 
*Op€n-rft. 

Kik-parrlk-poke. 

Nak^ftOwoke. 

Kappee-woke. 

Oo-blOd-riak. 
r  Add^-yuggefi-yu-e- 

\      yet. 
Nekko  igliee. 
Tigiik-poke. 
Oo-yar-iii. 


for  sharpeniag^  a  knife  Ar-r«€-yak. 
Straps  used  by  women  for 

earrying  their  children  Kftkeo-mdw^. 
Strike,  be  does  Toke-pa. 

String  of  a  bow  No  ik-tft. 

Suck  at  the  breast,  he  does  i  MUIu"3ctk^G.  ** 
-    --       .....     -  *  »    -     •••     -' 


Suckle  a  child,  she  does 
Swn,  the 
»   its 


Am&.mddk-pdke. 

N8i-ya. 

SakkS-Duk. 

Nft-we-woke. 
»    sets  .  Nfp.pe-woke. 

Summer  Ow-yak. 

»»    in  the  *Ow-ya  m£8. 

SwaUow-pipeoftnaBlnal    Igger-Jkng-a. 
Swan  '  K5-guke. 

Sweat,  he  does  Ow-mldia-poke. 

Surprised,  he  is  Nann«rtk.poke. 

T^^i.ke  i»,  Ang -^woke. 


Talk,  he  does 

Tail  of  a  quadruped 

Tail  of  a  whale,  seal,  he. 

Take,  ^alsouted  for  adopt) 

Tattooing 

Tear,  he  does 

Ten 

Tent 

Tent^pole 

Thanks 

That 


There 

They 

Thief 
Thimble 

Thin,  he  is 

Those 

Thread  a  needle,  she  does 

Throat 

Throw  a  spear,  he  does 

"    a  stone 
Throwlng-stick 
Three 
Third 
Thumb 

Thunder,  it  does 
Too,  And,  or  abo 
To-day 
Toe,  great 

»    second 

»»    third 

»»    fourth 

»    litUe 
To-morrow 


Theday  after  te-morrow 

Tone«e 

Toqth 

Touch,  he  does 

Tickle,  be  does 

Trap,  a 

Tremble,  be  does 

Tree,  a 

Triangular,  it  is 

Trim  a  lamp,  she  does 

Turnstone  (bird) 

Two 

Uncle 

Unclench  his  fist,  be  does 

Undress,yoo  do 


COk&d-luk-poke. 
{  Ok&k-poke. 

P&me«>y6&ng<k. 

Se&k-pedc 

T»go 

Ka-h««oa. 

Allik-poke. 

Eerkit-k6ke. 

T66-pek. 

Ktn-na. 

KoyCnna. 
500-na. 
I  Tam-na. 
C  Ta-roa-nee. 
I  Ta-mei  ya. 
\Okkdai. 
\  Kftt-kd-b. 

Tigliktoke. 

T4kkiek. 
(  Koo-lnfl££*woke. 
<  Sead-poke. 
i  Se&d-rout. 

M&k-kd  &. 

NoiMve^-woke. 

To6p-kdd.fe-W-yuk. 

Akle  &k-poke. 

M*-l6-€i4k-poke. 

Noke-sbak. 

Ping.6  buke. 

Ping-a-bQ-at. 

Koo-bldd*ga. 

K&d-Iftk-poke. 

Loo. 

Oo.4ildd-mee. 

Put-60-gO4 

TikkSM-rak. 

Kei-tuk4dierak. 

MikkM-iierak. 

Irkit-kd^. 

Ak.ka.gdd. 
(  Akkagoe.^&ng.a.lee. 
)         6-g6d. 
1  Akkagoo-d&og-a-Iee- 
f     ft-nee.       -» 

Okkftra. 

Ke-u-t«dt.|i&. 

Ak.t6ke.pa. 

K05-H-miggt'wak. 

Pood.|ut. 

Pang.&-Uk.poke. 

Na-pak-to. 

N5&ldd-&rrik-poke. 

Tatkiuk  poke. 

Talii|r.uee.4rioo. 
(ll&dl&oke. 
i  Irdkk. 


An|f  a. 
Issee-wdSt'i 


oke. 


Issee-w£St.po» 

Mnkta-pootik. 

Marta-pootik. 

BtatlSk-poke. 

Teide.4ke.p0ke. 

Noo.sh3&k.pa. 

Kood-yung-ft-woke. 


Vnplng,  he  does 
Upside  down,  it  is 

Vaceinum  Ullginokum(plant)0k0w-3ret. 
Valley,  or  I^w-land  Nfik-sesk. 

Very,  or  extremely  Lo-kdwHuee. 


Wait.    (See^'JostnOw'^ 

Walk,  he  does 
»»       »       fiist   ' 
»'       *>       stow^y 

Walrus 

**     be  is  gone  to  kiU 

Warm 

Wart,a 


Oo.it-tia. 

Pe*hake>pdca. 

OtaktSk-pbke. 

P«.hQ  £i.Afc.poke» 

£in-«k. 

Ci.Q.6k'poke 

Oke.k& 

Odng-ndo-ft. 
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Water 

"     in  or  on  tlie 
Water-ffiH 
Wp,  ?>r-50ur 

»  iDoiber  kind 
Well,  be  It 
West 

"    to  tie 

**   wind  blows  firom  the 
W«t,  it  U 
Whale 

»     bone 

*'     blubber,  or  oil 

Wl»t 

What  is  that? 
When? 
Where  ? 


speaking  of  a  distant 
place 
Whet  a  knife,  he  does 
Whiiw  or  Cry,  he  does 
Wbift'a 

"     he  does 
Whisper,  he  does 
Whistle,  he  does 
White,  or  any  light  coloW) 


Eemlk-poke. 
Immek. 
Im-m^  mee. 
Kog  Id  Mk. 

Eliko-h. 

Mln>n&. 

li&pp&.woke. 

Oo-ig  nok. 
J  Oa-ftgii&'mee. 
\  Oo-a^-ni-raoot 

Oo-&g-p&k-puke. 

KAw-^e-uk-poke. 

Afgft-wfek. 

Uedke-kuk. 

Ok-a-ft. 

!Su-na. 
Sa  mee. 
Sami?. 
Suna  O  ina  ? 
(KakkAgo? 
iK&ngkf 
Nem-moot  f 

KSin-nidd-mS£  ? 
Ar-r&  ak-poke. 
Kei.y&-woke.     . 
Ipp«6-r&-6tak. 
Ippi^rft  ^dke-poke. 
IssH-tte-ydke-poke. 
Oo-in-ya<td  poke. 


it  iB 


Who? 


Kow-dl5&k-puke. 
CKfrntf 

tP«na? 


Who  is  that? 
Whose? 

Wife 

Willow,  flower>£fy  used  a^ 

tinJer 
Wind 

"^  blows  fire.h 

"    btowshord 
Wiod-pipe 
Window 
Wink,  he  does 
Winter 
Wolf 

Woiveifne? 
Woman ',  or  Female  eene- 

rally 
Wood 

"    grows 
Woold,  he  does 

Wrist 

Write,  Or  Draw,  he  does 

Yawn,  he  dues 

YeUow,  it  is 

Yes 

Ye^rdaj 

'*    The  day  before  (used 
also  for  some  time  ae«>>  tk-pdk-k£^Vo£r. 
Yo«.,(singnhir)  {{f^   . 

*    (plural)  imp-see. 

Young,  be  is  ]i&k-k5ke-poke. 


KeoaOona? 

K«-a? 
(  No»l-lfi»-&. 
\  KOftllCe-kag^ 

Ho-pSd-tik. 

Pek.si2k-poke. 

Annd-kJ&k-poke. 

T6ch-ldd-a. 

IffgiUl&k. 

Sikko».iriukrpoke 

Ok£6ke. 

linirdke. 

Sablee-arkw. 

Arnp-na. 

Kii'yu. 

Kei-yakak-poke. 

Klra-nii  uk^ke. 
<  Al-yow-rtt-ga. 
\  A<l««-y5w-i^ga. 

Titlee-rak-poke. 

Eiiam-poke. 

T65n;  dok  pokr. 

Ap. 

Ik-pdke-jnk. 


V/^^ 


ESQUIMAUX 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


SOOTflAMPrON  ISIjUI0«Thelandof8e»i.Kr- 

Chester6eldlDlet  -     ^^ 

i^nd  to  the  sooibward  of 

'ditto      ^ 
Wager  Rive* 
Beach  Point 
aepuise  Bay,  and  the  laiMl 

about H 
HaTaaBdBagr 


Islind  offditttt 
Boshnaa  Idaai 
Vansitxart  Isla&4 


Weoreina 
Gore  Bar 


Gocel 

Capel 

about  it 
LjM    Inlet,  ud  aB    t 

floppner  iBjet 
Ivorraaa  Creek 


Ikkeerei.«eiik. 

Kd5-wook. 

Ooc-kiio-8«ek.c&-nk. 

Teiy^-Mk. 

R-wn-lik. 
ndw.wi^tik-pifc.12. 

uk. 
Oo>gle«.rj|-ok. 

ikkaidd-ngOdk. 

9a-ffdke-tt». 

ow.iitt^w«au 

No»-«5d  i-dk. 
IDU'uke-ei-ta. 

Tai.id6L 

Neeb.w*^rik. 


Sherer  Greek,  avd  the  land 

about  It 
Ross  Bay  lOn^. 

Winter  Islaod  Jfe^y^-tmz  Ctt-da  i 

Crawford  Island  Too.sftd44^ 

The  Island  off  Cape  Wtt- 


BarrowRirer 

Ooze  Islan«l«,  tbe  largest 
of  them 

Onaood  Island 

Qoiltiani  Creek  Kii^i^lsfi. 

The  Land  about  Gape  Mat- 
thew Smith 
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